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Sanatorium  dabrtela.    Autronbarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consist*  of  a  broad  park  risinsr  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  ihe  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

President,  Mrs.  VV.  Seward  Webb;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Miss  Annie  Leary;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Burrell  Hoffmai. ;  Secretary,  Miss  Rosalie  O'Brien,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb.  W.  Seward  Webb,  Phelps  Smith. 
Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  David  McClure.  Mrs  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  W.  Burke 
Cochran,  W.  R.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K.  C  Broderick,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H  Mackey,  Thos. 
F.  Conway,  Mrs.  J  C  Agar.  Mrs.  W.  R  Grace,  Kdward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  H.  D.  Stevens,  Peter  Malone. 
Joseph  P.  Grace,  Charles  Farrelly,  Mrs  Edward  Rowan,  Mrs.  Francis  Martin,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  Mrs  Peter 
Doelger,  Mhs  Louisa  Loree,  R.  S.  Dulancey  Howland,  W.  B.  McElroy,  Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  John  Duncan 
Emmet,  Miss  Teresa  R.  Donaiue. 

ADVISORY  MEDICAL  STAFF 

Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke.  147  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York;  Dr  Constantine  MacGuire.  120  E  60th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  IS  West  51st  Street.  New  York;  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  66  West  52nd  Street.  New  York; 
Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell.  9  West  49th  Street,  New  Vork;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis.  612  West  179th  Street,  New  York;  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knopf,  16  West  95th  Street,  New  York;  Dr  James  J.  Walsh,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Flick,  736  Pine  Street.  Philadelphia.  J>a.*  J}r  #F.  M.   Noble,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

&mt&ag  dmnpamfltt 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young: 
People,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
year,  begrinning:  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  continuing-  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Sing-le  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  larg-e  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

Teachers*  Monthly 
Magazine 


THE  HELPER 


One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

256  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.   Ellen  Burke.  Pret- 


M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 


M.  A.  Daily.  Tren. 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 


PINE  &   CORBETT,   Props 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
$2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


66 


LEONARD'S9 


offers  you  a  service  that  will  make  your  shop- 
ping easy  and  pleasant — over  our  counters  or 
through  our  Mail  Order  Department,  anything, 
everything  you  want  for  Outdoors  or  Indoors. 

Have  our  Catalogue  convenient. 


W.    C    iL^^^omenrcl    Sc    Co. 

Dept.  17  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 


Prescription  Work 
and     Drags    Only 


y 


On  Main  Street     tSaranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Kodak-Developing, 
Printing  and 
Enlarging 


No  matter  where  you  are— abroad  or  in  the 
United  States-just  drop  your  film  in  the  mail  and 
we  will  do  the  rest.  Highest  class  of  finishing  at 
moderate  prices.  Expert  service  only.  Ask  for 
sample  print  or  send  your  pet  film  for  a  free  print. 


E.  L.  GRAY  AND 
COMPANY 

Berkeley  Square,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Walton  &Tousley 

Incorporated 

PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

Hardware,  Agricultural 

Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware, 

Paints,  Varnishes 

SARANAC  LAKE, 

New   York 


A.  FORTUNE  S  CO 


Karnitnre,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 


y 


Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LOUIS  ROSENHEIM  &  CO. 

Formerly  E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 

114-118  West  17th  St.,       NEW  YORK  CITY 


ENDICOTT,  JOHNSON  &  CO. 


Hide 

Independent 

To 

of 

Retailer 

Trusts 

LESTERSHIRE    -     - 

NEW  YORK 

COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

THE  JOS.  LAURER 
BREWING   CO. 


BINGHAMTON 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


You  Can  Do  Your  Family  Washing 

In  Your  Home  by  Electricity  For  Two  Cents 

The  following  are  using  the  1900  electric  washer:  St.  Francis  Hospital 
Glen  Oak,  Peoria;  St.  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson,  Peoria;  Sacred  Heart 
Academy,  412  N.  Madison,  Peoria;  St.  Margaret's  Convent,  17  Louisburg  Sq., 
Boston;  St.  George  School,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Visitation  Convent,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  The  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Name,  Rome,  N.  Y.;  School  Sisters  Notre  Dame,  221  W.  22nd  Place, 
Chicago;  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  St.  Augustine  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

THE  1900  WASHER  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON  NEW  YORK 


CHENANGO  SILK  CO, 


ALFRED  RUEGG,  Pres. 


BINGHAMTON,         NEW  YORK 


The  Northern  Bag  And 
Plate    Company 

Makers     of     Paper     Bags 

Pulp  Pie  Plates  and 

Specialties 

Factory,  West  Carthage 
Carthage  New  York 


D.  J.  RENAUD  &  SON 

Foundry  and   Machine    Shop 

IRON.  BRONZE,  BRASS,  LEAD 

and  ALUMINUM  CASTINGS 

Grate  Bars  and  Press  Rolls  a   Specialty 

Work  Done  While  You  Wait 


CARTHAGE 


NEW  YORK 


ADVER  TISEMENTS. 


COMPLIMENTS      OF 

F.  D.  O'KEEFE 

FURNITURE     MANUFACTURING 
CARTHAGE,      NEW      YORK 


Champion  Paper 
Company 

Adirondack 
Core  and  Plug 

Manufacturers  of  News 

Company 

CARTHAGE,  N.  Y. 

CARTHAGE,  IS.  Y. 

H.  J.  SANFORD 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

ANTHRACITE   COAL   BITUMINOUS 

FLOUR*  FEED>  GRAIN,  HAY,    SALT,  LIME  AND  CEMENT 

Brands  of  Flour:  Gold  Medal  and  Hubbard  Superlative 

OFFICE:  No.  4  ELM  STREET,  POTSDAM,  N.    Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Member  of  the  National  Lumber  Dealer's  Association 

The   A.   Sherman   Lumber   Company 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  of 

Adirondack 

Spruce,  Pine  and  Hemlock  Lumber 

Laths  and  Shingles 


Mills  at 
POTSDAM  and  TUPPER  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


Home  Office 
POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


OGDENSBURG    BANK 

OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

Capital     -     -     $100,000  Surplus     =     =     $250,000 

DIRECTORS 

Frank  Chapman,  President  Thomas  Spratt,  Vice-Pres. 

John  Hannan  George  Hall 

Samuel  W.  Leonard,  Cashier 


GEO.  D.  LENNEY  &  CO. 

Successors  to  GEORGE  E.  W1U,MARTH 

Pharmacists    and    Druggists 

Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Dye-Stuffs 

Tobacco,   Cigars,  Fishing 

Tackle,  Druggists 

Sundries 


41  Market  St. 


POTSDAM.  N.  Y. 


C.  M.  Starkweather  &  Son 

Wholesale   and  Retail   Lumber  Yard 
Rough  &  Dressed  Spruce  &  Hemlock 

LATHS  and  SHINGLES  BEAVER  BOARD 

North  Carolina  Pine  Ceiling  and 
Flooring  and  Interior  Finish 

MUX  IN  WEST  CARTHAGE 

CARTHAGE  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JAMES  ROGERS,   President  GEORGE  CHAHOOX,  Vice-President 

J.  MONROE  SHEFFIELD,   Secretary 

J.&  J.  Rogers  Company 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

Sulphite  Papers  all  Grades  also  Sulphite 
Pulp  Bleached  and  Unbleached 

AVSABLE  FORKS,  ESSEX  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Agents,  Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  60. 
Long  Dist.   Phone.  5  Beekman  St.,  Nexv  York 


DEWEY  &  SMITH 

Pharmacists 

61  East  Main  Street,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 

JiesUHwl.isl 

ifim  nun 

Bark  Tanned,  Skivers,  Roans,  Calf  Fleshers,  Etc. 
SHEEP  SKINS  A  SPECIALTY 

MALONE,  N.  Y. 

SALES  ROOMS: 
181  Williams  St.  and  22  Spruce  St.,  New  York 

American  Hide  and  Leather  Co. 

A.   E.   MORRISON,   Manager 
Buyers  and   Tanners   of  Hydes,    Calfskins,   Etc, 

LOCAL  A.XD  LONG   DISTANCE    TELEPHONE 

Front  St.  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMEXTS. 


SMALLMAN  &  SPENCER  CO, 

Successors  to  LADD  &  SMALLMAN 

MALONE  MILLS 
Hay,  Flour,  Feed  and  Lumber 

MALONE  NcW  YORK 


M*  Millan  Pants 


ALL-WOOL 

MADE   IN  MALONE.  N  .Y. 

McMillan  Pants  ■  -  -  -  AH  Wool 
Made  in  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence  -  Webster    Co. 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

m  Slater  StuOio 


53-56  Smith  Building 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


J.  Frank  Hart 


G.  Burt  Hart 


Hart,  Lee  Company 

Wholesale  Grocers 

The    Island    Paper 
Company 


Incorporated  1898 


Carthage, 


N.  Y. 


THE    SMITH     HOUSE 

FORMERLY  THE  CUSHMAN 

Fred  Smith,  Proprietor  Opposite  County  Buildings 

RATES— $2.00   PER  DAY  AND  UP 


MALONE 


New  York 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


M.  Mullen-Leavens  Co. 

INCORPORATED 


Glens  Falls,  New  York 
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Standard  Wall  Paper  Co 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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g       JOHN  F.  O'BRIENPresident,      JOHN  HAUGHRAN,  Vice-President      Js 
1  C.    E.  INMAN,  Cashier  8 


The  National  City  Bank 
of  Plattsburgh 


Plattsburgh,  New  York 


^      J.   M.  WEVER,   President  R.  H.  GUIBORD,  Vice-President      § 

.»■»  ?k 

*  J.  W.  GUIBORD,  Cashier                                               S5 
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1  The  Merchants  National  Bank      I 
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Plattsburgh,  New  York 
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TWIN  STATE  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 


1 

I  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


1  I 

I  s 
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Compliments  of 

Superior  Manufacturing  Co- 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


i 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JEREMIAH  T.  FINCH,  President  LOUIS  M.   BROWN,  Vice-President 

JOHN  E.    PARRY,  Cashier  GEO.  F.  WETMORE,  Ass't  Cashier 


The  National  Bank  of 
Glens  Falls 

Glens  Falls,  New  York 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULT 
CAPITAL,  $100,000  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  $330,000 

THEO.  J.  YUND  THOS.  F.  KENNEDY  CHAS.  C.  YUND 


Yund,  Kennedy  &  Yund 

Manufacturers  of 
MEN'S    KNITTED     UNDERWEAR 


Amsterdam,    New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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^       J.  Purcell,  President        A.  E.  Van  Vechten,  Vice-President        R.  A.  Moore,  Treasurer       5J 
«  M.  J.  Mahoney,  Secretary  M.  L.  Welling,  Sales  Manager  g 

I 


The  Duffney  Brick  Company 

MECHANICVILLE,  n.  y. 


Mechanicville  Building  Brick  Co. 


1 
1 

|  MECHANICVILLE,  N.  Y, 

1  1 

S       J.  M.  PURCELL,  President     JAMES  R.  SMITH,  Vice-President  R.  A.  MOORE,  Treasurer       S 
5*  M.  L.  WELLING,  Secretary  and  Sales  Manager  ^ 

|  * 

I 
8 


|      BYRON  LAPHAK,  President  J.  M.  eOOLlDGE,  Vice-President 

8  4.   W.  SHERMAN,  Cashier 

8  I 


The  First  National  Bank 


15 


Glens  Falls,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


KEYSTONE  BREWING   COMPANY 

Brewers  of  Superior  Lager  Beer,  Ale    and    Porter 

R.  C.  WILLS,  Treasurer  and  Gen'l  Manager 

Dunmore  Pa. 


HAGEN  LUMBER  CO. 

The   Touhill   Iron 

GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS 

Works 

Manufacturers  of 

Engines  and  Boilers 

So.    Washington    Avenue 
Hickory  &  Mattis  Streets 

Elevating  and  Conveying  Machinery,  Steam 
and  Electric  Hoists,  Mining  Machinery,  Etc. 

SCRANTON         -        -         PA. 

Hickory  and  Mattes  Streets 

SCRANTON,   PA. 

BROOKS  &  CO. 

Alexander  Grass 

BANKERS 

Scrap  Iron,  Steel 

and  Metals 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

438-440  Penn  Avenue           Both  'Phones 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

SCRANTON         -                  PA. 

13.  G. 


Dery 

2T     2T     ST     ET  scranton 


MANUFACTURER 
OF   SILKS 


PA. 


ADVERTISEMEXTS. 


Black  Diamond  Silk 
Company 

scranton,  pa. 


GEO.T.  BELL  COMPANY 

Established  1887 
Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce   Com'on  Merchants 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 
Stores  Located  at  Wilkes-barre  and  Pittstown,  Pa. 

EPSTINE  &  KARNOFSKY 

Produce  Gommission  Merchants 

Wholesale  Fruits.Vegetables.Fish,  Oysters.Clams, 
Poultry  and  Game 


58  and  60  East  Northampton  St. 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Bell  Phone  573-J 
New  Phone  196 


New  Phone  2853 


Old  Phone  3295-R 


David  Harris  &  Co* 

ORYGOODS,  HOSIERY,  NOTIONS  AND 
UNDERWEAR 

320  and  322  Penn  Avenue 
SCRANTON,  PA. 

CHAS.  CASPER'S  SONS 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods 

WILKES-BARRE,  -  PA. 

New  Phone  1301  Bell  Phone        -R 

CANTOR  BROTHERS 

Beer   Bottlers 

322-4  N.  Pa.  Ave.,  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


SHELDON  AXLE  COMPANY 


Manufacturers   of 


Axles    and    Springs 


WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ADI'ERTISEMEXTS. 


F.  M.  CHASE 

133    North    River    Street 
WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

J.  B.  Carr  Biscuit  Company 

BISCUIT  MANUFACTURERS 


169-177  N.  Pennsylvania  Ave.,Wilkes-barre,  Pa. 


W.  B.  Crane.P-es      F.  S.  Crane.Treas 

Crane  Brothers,  Inc. 

THROWSTERS-SILK  PRODUCTS 

SPECIALTIES 

Org-anzine  and  Tram  Sewing-  Threads 

of  all  kinds.     Also  Embroidery  Floss 

and  Fringe  Silks 

MILLS    AT 

KINGSTON,  PA. 


A.  H.  Bleikley 


SILK  MANUFACTURER 


Wilkes-barre,  Pennsylvania 


Wilkes-barre  Lace  Mfg.  Company 

GEORGE  N.  SMITH,  Manager 


WILKES-BARRE,    PENNSYLVANIA 


VOL.    XI-  NO.    1 


Forest  Leaves. 

A    Quarterly   Magazine. 

OiSE    DOLLAR    A    YEAR. 


Come  With  Me  Into  the  Wilderness  and  Rest. 


AUTUMN,    1914. 


Published  by  the 

SANATORIUM  GABRIELS 

GABRIELS,  N.  Y. 


Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Gabriels.  N.  Y.,  as  second-class  matter. 


The  Voice  of  the  Sea 

Tomorrow   the  children*  would  gather — 

To  tell  in  their  merry  glee 

(  )f  what  the  brook  was  saying 

<  )n  its  way  to  the  surging  sea. 

In  the  silence  of  night   I  listened 

To  the  river  rippling  by, 

And  tried  to  weave  bright  fancies,. 

But  for  me  it  would  only  sigh; 

For  memory  held  a  picture 

From  afar  o'er  the  sounding  sea, 

A  home  where  nature's  beauties 

Were  seattered  wild  and  free — 

A  home  'mid  the  daisied  meadows, 

Where  wild  rose  and  harebell  threw 

Their  smile  on  the  rising  headlands 

That   frowned  o'er  the  waters  blue. 

The  path  through  the  old-time  garden 

Still  leads  to  the  winding  shore, 

But  the  voices  are  hushed  that  rang  there, 

They  are  heard  on  earth  no  more ; 

In  the  green  graves  on  the  hill-side, 

Where  the  sea  breezes  come  and  go, 

The  hearts  that  made  glad  that  homestead 

'Xeath  the  daisies  are  lying  low, 

And  the  sea  sounds  the  requiem  ever 

(  )f  these  loved  who  in  memory  come, 

For  only  the  sea  and  the  memories 

Are  left  of  that  distant  home. 

(  )h  !  children,  with  merry  voices, 

With  hearts  that  are  glad  and  free. 

For  you  'tis  the  brook's  glad  murmur, 

For  me  'tis  the  sound  of  the  sea. 

— Fidelis. 

A  little  nature  class  who  were  writing  on  "What  the  brook  said." 


Forest  Leaves. 


vol.  XI, 


AUTDMX,    1914 


NO.    1. 


The  House  of  the  Sun 

Y  Hawaiian  oracle,  Kahele,  having  posed  himself  in  compact 
and  chubby  grace,  awaited  his  golden  opportunity,   which 

was   not   long  a-coming.      I    sat  on   the    steps    of    L 's 

veranda,  and   yawned   frightfully,   because   life   was   grow- 
ing tedious,  and   I  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do  next. 

L 's  house  \\a-  set  in  the  nicest  kind  of  climate,  at  the 

foot  of  a  great  mountain,  just  at  that  altitude  where  the  hot 
air   -topped   dancing,   though   it   was   never   cool   enough  to 
shut  a  door,  or  to  think  of  wearing  a  hat  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  keep  the  sun  out  of  one's  eyes.     Jo- 


's veranda  ran  out  into 


vacancy  as  blank  as  cloudless  sky  and  shadowless  sea  could  make  it:  in 
fact,  all  that  the  eye  found  to  rest  upon  was  the  low  hill  jutting  off  from 
one  corner  of  the  house  beyond  a  jasmine  in  blossom;  and  under  the  hill 
a  Mat-sailed  schooner  rocking  in  a  calm.  I  think  there  was  nothing  else 
down  the  slope  of  the  mountain  hut  tangled  yellow  grass,  that  grew 
brown  and  scant  as  it  crept  into  the  torrid  zone,  a  thousand  feet  below 
us.  and  there  it  had  not  the  courage  to  come  out  of  the  earth  at  all  ;  so 
the  picture  ended  in  a  blazing  beach,  with  warm  waves  sliding  up  and 
down  it.  backed  by  blue-watery  and  blue-airy  space  for  thousands  and 
thi  usands  of  miles. 

Why  should  not  a  fellow  yawn  over  the  situation?  especially  as  L — 

was  bus_\-  and  could  not  talk  much,  and  L 's  books  were  as  old  as  the 

hills  and  a  good  deal  drier. 

Having  yawned.  I  turned  toward  Kahele,  and  gnashed  my  teeth. 
The  little  rascal  looked  knowing:  his  hour  had  come.  He  bred  off  in 
broken   English,  and  the  effect  was  something  like  thi-: — 

"Suppose    we   -lee])   in    House   of   the    Sun. — we     make     plent) 
sceneries?" 
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"And  where  is  that?"  quoth   I. 

Kahele's  little  lump  of  a  nose  was  jerked  up  toward  the  great  moun- 
tain at  the  back  of  L 's  house.    "Haleakala  !"*  cried  he,  triumphantly, 

for  he  saw  he  had  resurrected  my  interest  in  life,  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
a  thing  or  two  worth   showing,  a   glimpse  of   which   might   content  me 
with  this  world,  dull  a-   I   found  it  just  then.     "Haleakala — the  House  of 
the  Sun — up  before  us."  said   Kahele. 
"And  to  get  into  the  Sun's  House?" 
"Make  a  good  climb  up.  and  go  in  from  the  to])!** 
Ha!   to  creep   up  the   roof  and   drop   in   at   the   skylight:   this   were 
indeed  a  royal  adventure.     "How  long  would  it  take?" 

Kahele  waxed  eloquent.  That  night  we  would  sleep  a  little  up  on 
slope  of  the  mountain,  lodging  with  the  haolis  (foreigners)  among 
the  first  clouds;  in  the  morning  we  should  surprise  the  sun  in  the  turrets 
of  his  temple:  then  down — down — down  into  the  crater,  that  had  keen 
strewed  with  ashes  for  a  thousand  years.  After  that,  out  on  the  other 
side,  toward  the  sea,  where  the  trade-winds  blew,  and  the  country  was 
fresh  and  fruitful.  The  youngster  sweated  with  enthusiasm  while  he 
str  vc  to  make  me  comprehend  the  full  extent  of  the  delights  pertaining 
to  this  journey;  and  as  he  finished  he  made  a  rapid  flank  movement 
ard  the  animal-,  staked  a  few  rods  away. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  I  should  consent  to  undertake  this  expedi- 
tion. Me  was  eager  to  go.  and  lie  would  see  that  I  enjoyed  myself  when 
1  went:  but  go  I  must,  now  that  he  had  made  up  my  mind  for  me.  1 
confess,  1  was  as  wax  in  that  climate.  Yet.  why  not  take  this  promising 
and  uncommon  tour?  The  charm  of  travel  is  to  break  new-  paths.  I 
ceased  to  yawn  any  further  over  life.     Kahele  went  to  the  beasts,   and 

began  -addling  them.     L 's  hospitality  culminated  in  a  bottle  of  cold. 

black  coffee,  and  a  hamper  of  delicious  sandwiches,  such  as   Mrs.  L 

excels  in.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go.  It  did  look  like  a  conspiracy; 
but.  as  I  never  had  the  moral  courage  to  fight  against  anything  of  that 
-Mrt.   I  got  into  the  saddle  and  went. 

Turning  for  a  moment  toward  the  brute's  tail,  overcome  with  con- 
flicting emotions,  I  said, — 

"Adieu,   dear    L .  thou   picture   of  boisterous   industry!      Adieu. 

Mr-.  L .  whose  light  i-  hid  under  the  bushel  of  thy  lord:  but.  as  it 

warm-  him.  it  1-  all  right.   I   suppose,  and  thy  reward  shall  come  to  thee 

*  Haleakala,  an  extinct  crater  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
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some  day,  I  trust!  By-by,  multitudes  of  little  L s,  tumbling  reck- 
lessly iu  the  back-yard,  crowned  with  youth  and  robust  health  and 
plenty  of  flaxen  curls'  Away,  Kahele!  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the 
clouds  arc  skating  along  the  roof  of  the  House  of  the  Sun.  Sit  not  upon 
the  order  of  your  pfoinsr,  but  strike  spurs  at  once, — and  a\va\  ! 


N  YE  OLDEN    TIME 


It  was  thus  that  J  revived  myself.  The  prospect  of  fresh  adventure 
intoxicated  me.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  have  been  bought  off  after  that 
enlivening  farewell.  The  air  of  the  island-  was  charged  with  electricity. 
I  bristled  all  ever  with  new  life.  1  wanted  to  stand  up  in  my  saddle  and 
fly. 

It  seemed  the  boy  had  engaged  a  special  guide  for  the  crater, — one 
accustomed  to  feeling  his  way  through  the  bleak  hollow,  where  any 
uni  racticed  feet  must  have  surely  gone  astray.  Kahele  offered  him  a 
tempting  bonus  to  head  our  little  caravan  at  once,  thougb  it  goes  - 
against  the  Hawaiian  grain  to  make  up  a  mind  inside  of  three  days. 
Kahele  managed  the  financial  department,  whenever  he  had  the  oppor- 
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limit  v.  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  a  purse  ten  times  as  weighty  as  mine; 
but  as  he  afterward  assured  me,  that  guide  was  a  tine  man.  and  a  friend 
of  his  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  serve. 

Of  course,  it  was  all  right,  since  I  couldn't  help  myself;  and  we 
three  pulled  up  the  long  slopes  of  Haleakala,  while  the  clouds  multiplied, 
as  the  sun  sank,  and  the  evening-  grew  awfully  still.  Somewhere  up 
among  the  low-hanging  mist  there  was  a  house  full  of  haolis,  and  there 
we  proposed  to  spend  the  night.  We  were  looking  for  this  shelter  with 
all  our  six  eyes,  while  we  rode  slowly  onward,  having  scarcely  uttered  a 
syllable  for  the  last  half-hour.  You  know  there  are  some  impressive 
sorts  of  solitude,  that  sea!  up  a  fellow's  lips;  lie  can  only  look  about  him 
in  quiet  wonderment,  tempered  with,  a  fearless  and  refreshing  trust  in 
that  Providence  who  has  enjoined  silence.  Well,  this  was  one  of  those 
times:  and  right  in  the  midst  of  it  Kahele  sighted  a  smoke-wreath  in  the 
distance.  To  me  it  looked  like  a  cloud,  and  I  ventured  to  declare  it 
such;  but  the  youngster  frowned  me  down,  and  appealed  to  the  special 
guide  for  further  testimony.  The  guide  declined  to  commit  himself  in 
the  matter  of  smoke  or  mist,  as  he  ever  did  on  all  succeeding  occasions, 
being  a  wise  guide,  who  knew  his  own  fallibility.  It  was  smoke! — a  thin, 
blue  ribbon  of  it.  uncoiling  itself  from  among  the  branches  of  the  over- 
hanging trees,  floating  up  and  up  and  tying  itself  into  double-bow  knots, 
and  then  trying  to  untie  itself,  hut  perishing  in  the  attempt. 

In  the  edge  of  the  grove  we  saw  the  little  white  cottage  of  the  haolis; 
and.  not  far  away,  a  camp  fire,  with  bright,  red  tiames  dancing  around  a 
kettle,  swung  under  three  stakes  with  their  three  heads  together.  Tall 
figure-  were  moving  about  the  camp,  looking  almost  like  ghosts,  in  the 
uncertain  glow  of  the  fire;  and  towards  these  lights  and  shadows  we 
jogged   with   satisfaction,  scenting  supper  from  afar. 

"Halloo!"  said  we.  with  voices  that  did  not  sound  very  loud  up  in 
that  thin  atmosphere. 

"Halloo!"  said  they,  with  the  deepest  unconcern,  as  though  they  had 
been  through  the  whole  range  of  human  experience,  and  there  was  posi- 
tively nothing  left  for  them  to  get  excited  over. 

Some  of  their  animals  whinnied  in  a  fashion  that  drew  a  response 
from  ours.  A  dog  barked  savagely  until  he  was  spoken  to.  and  then  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  an  occasional  whine.  Some  animal — a 
sheep,   perhaps — rose  up   In   the  trail   before  us,   and   plunged   into  bush. 
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sending  our  beasts  back  on  their  haunches  with  fright.  A  field-cricket 
lifted  up  its  voice  and  sang;  and  then  a  hundred  joined  him;  and  then 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  swelled  the  chorus,  till  the  mountains 
were  alive  with  singing  crickets. 

"Halloo,  stranger!  Come  in  and  stop  a  bit,  won't  you?"  This  was 
our  welcome  from  the  chief  of  the  cam]),  who  came  a  step  or  two  for- 
ward, as  soon  as  we  had  ridden  within  range  of  the  camp  tire. 


THE:  "HALF  MOON"  ON  THE  HUDSON 

And  we  went  in  unto  them,  and  ate  of  their  bread,  and  drank  oi 
their  coffee,  and  slept  in  their  blankets, — or  tried  to  sleep. — and  had  a 
mighty  good  time  generally. 

The  mountaineers  proved  to  be  a  company  of  California  miners,  who 
had  somehow  drifted  over  the  sea,  and,  once  on  that  side,  they  naturally 
enough  went  into  the  mountains  to  cut  wood,  break  trail,  and  make 
themselves  useful  in  a  rough,  out-of-door  fashion.  They  had  for  com- 
panions and  assistants  a  few  natives,  who,  no  doubt,  did  the  best  they 
could,  though  the  Califorians  expressed  considerable  contempt  for  the 
"lazy  devils,  who  were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  fiddle  on  a  jew's-harp." 


I- ORES'!    LEAVES. 

We  ate  i  i  thin,  hot  cake,  baked  in  a  frying-pan  over  that  camp  fire; 
gnawed  a  boiled  bone  fished  out  of  the  kettle  swung  under  the  three 
sticks  :  drank  big  bowls  of  coffee,  sweetened  with  coarse  brown  sugar  and 
guiltless  of  milk;  and  sat  on  the  floor  all  the  while,  with  our  legs  crossed, 
like  so  many  Turks  and  tailors.  We  went  to  our  blankets  as  soon  as  the 
camp  fire  had  smothered  itself  in  ashes,  though  meanwhile  Jack,  chief 
of  the  cam]),  gathered  himself  to  windward  of  the  flames,  with  his  hips 
on  his  heels  and  his  chin  on  his  knees,  smoking  a  stubby  pipe,  and  talk- 
ing of  flush  times  in  California.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  could  and 
would  part  with  his  last  quarter,  relying  upon  Nature  for  his  bed  and 
bi  ard.  He  said  to  me,  "If  you  can  rough  it,  hang  on  a  while, — what's  to 
drive  you  off?"  1  could  rough  it:  the  fire  was  out,  the  night  chill}":  so 
we  turned  in  under  blue  blankets  with  a  fuzz  on  them  like  moss,  and. 
having  puffed  <  tut  the  candle, — that  lived  long  enough  to  avenge  its 
death  in  a  houseful  of  villainous  smoke, — we  turned  over  two  or  three 
times  apiece,  and,  one  after  another,  fell  asleep.  At  the  farther  side  of 
the  house  lay  the  natives,  as  thick  as  sheep  in  a  pen,  one  of  them  a  glossy 
black  fellow,  as  sleek  as  a  eunuch,  born  in  the  West  Indies,  but  whose 
sands  of  life  had  been  scattered  on  various  shores.  This  sooty  fellow 
twanged  a  quaint  instrument  of  native  workmanship,  and  twanged  with 
uncommi  n  skill.  His  art  was  the  life  of  that  savage  community  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house.  Again  and  again,  during  the  night,  I  awoke  and 
heard  the  tinkle  of  his  primitive  harp,  mingled  with  the  ejaculations  I 
delight  wrung  from  the  hearts  of  his  dusky  and  sleepless  listeners. 

(  )nce  only  was  that  midnight  festival  interrupted.  We  all  awoke 
suddenly  and  simultaneously,  though  we  scarcely  knew  why;  then  the 
li  g  began  t  i  mouth  horribly!  My  blanket-fellows — beds  we  had  none — 
knew  there  was  mischief  brewing,  and  rushed  out  with  their  guns 
cocked.  Presently  the  dog  came  in  from  the  brush,  complaining  bitterly, 
and  one  <  f  the  miners  shot  at  a  rag  fluttering  among  the  bushes.  In  the 
mi  rning  we  found  a  horse  gone,  and  a  couple  of  bullet-holes  in  a  shirt 
spread  out  to  dry.  As  soon  as  the  excitement  was  over,  we  returned  to 
the  blankets  and  the  door.  The  eunuch  tuned  his  harp  anew,  and  after 
a  1  ng  while,  dawn  looked  in  at  the  uncurtained  window,  with  a  pale, 
grey  face,  freckled  with  stars. 

Kah.ele  saw  it  as  soon  as  1  did,  and  was  up  betimes.  I  fancv  he 
slept  little  or  none  that  night,  for  he  was   fond  of  music,  and  especially 
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fond  cf  such  music  as  had  made  the  last  few  hours  more  or  less  hid 
Everybody  rose  with  the  break  of  day,  and  there  was  something  t 

g   before  sunrise,  after  which  our  caravan,  with  new  vigour,  headed 
summit. 


TEARS  AND  THE  BATH    TUB 

Wonderful  clouds  swept  by  us:  sometime-  we  were  !<  si  r  a 
moment  in  their  icy  depths.  I  could  scarcely  see  the  tall  ears  of  my  mule 
when  we  rode  into  these  opaque  billows  of  vapour  that  swept  noisel  ssl 
along  the  awful  heights  we  were  scaling.  It  was  a  momentary  but 
severe  bereavement,  the  loss  of  those  ears  and  the  head  that  went  with 
them,  because  I  cared  not  to  ride  -addles  that  seemed  to  be  floating:  in  the 
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air.     What  was  Prince  Firouz  Schah  to  me,  or  what  was  I  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Bengal,  that   I  should  do  this  thing! 

There  are  pleasanter  sensations  than  that  of  going  to  heaven  on  horse- 
back :  and  we  wondered  if  we  should  ever  reach  the  point  where  we  could 
begin  to  descend  again  to  our  natural  level,  and  talk  to  people  infinitely 
below  us  just  then.  Ten  thousand  perpendicular  feet  in  the  air:  our 
breath  short;  our  animals  weak  in  the  knees;  the  ocean  rising  about  us 
like  a  wall  of  sapphire,  on  the  top  of  winch  the  sky  rested  like  a  cover, — 
we  felt  as  though  we  were  shut  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  the  victims  of 
some  scientific  experiment  for  the  delectation  of  the  angels.  We  were 
at  the  very  top  of  the  earth.  There  was  nothing  on  our  side  of  it  nearer 
to  Saturn  than  the  crown  of  our  heads.  It  was  deuced  solemn,  and  a 
trifle  embarrassing.  It  was  as  though  we  were  personally  responsible  for 
the  planet  during  the  second  we  happened  to  be  uppermost  in  the  uni- 
verse. I  felt  unequal  to  the  occasion  in  that  thin,  relaxing  atmosphere. 
The  special  guide.  I  knew,  would  shirk  this  august  investiture,  as  he 
shirked  everything  else,  save  only  the  watchful  tare  of  my  collapsing 
parte monnaie.  Kahele,  perhaps,  would  represent  us  to  the  best  of  his 
ability, — which  was  not  much  beyond  an  amazing  capacity  for  food  and 
sleep,  coupled  with  cheek  for  at  least  two  of  his  size.  "There  is  danger 
in  delay,"  saith  the  copy  book;  and  while  we  crept  slowly  onward  toward 
the  rim  of  the  crater,  the  sun  rose,  and  we  forgot  all  else  save  his  glory. 
We  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  chasm.  Below  us  yawned  a  gulf  whose 
farther  walls  seemed  the  outlines  of  some  distant  island,  within  whose 
depths  a  sea  of  cloud  was  satisfied  to  ebb  and  How,  whose  billows  broke 
noiselessly  at  the  base  of  the  sombre  walls  among  whose  battlements  we 
clung  like  insects.  I  wonder  that  we  were  not  dragged  into  that  awful 
•sea.  for  strange  and  sudden  gusts  of  wind  swept  past  us,  coming  from 
various  quarters,  and  rushing  like  heralds  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
heavens.  We  were  far  above  the  currents  that  girdle  the  lower  earth. 
and  seemed  in  a  measure  cut  ofi  from  the  life  that  was  past.  We  lived 
and  breathed  in  cloud-land.  All  our  pictures  were  of  vapour;  our  sur- 
roundings changed  continually.  Forest  laced  with  frost;  silver}',  silent 
seas;  shores  of  agate  and  of  pearl  :  blue,  shadow}-  caverns;  mountains  of 
light,  dissolving  and  rising  again  transfigured  in  glorious  resurrection, 
the  sun  tinging  them  with  infinite  colour.  A  flood  of  radiance  swept 
over  the  mysterious  picture, — a  deluge  of  blood-red  glory  that  came  and. 
went  like  a  blush  ;  and  then  the  mists  faded  and  fled  away,  and  gradually 
we  saw  the  deep  bed  of  the  crater,  blackened,  scarred,  distorted. — a 
desert  of  ashes  and  cinders  shut  in  by  sooty  walls;  no  tinge  of  green,  no 
suggestion  of  life,  no  sound  to  relieve  the  imposing  silence  ^\  that  literal 
death,  of  Nature.  We  were  about  to  enter  the  guest-chamber  of  the 
House  of  the  Sun.  If  we  had  been  spirited  away  to  the  enchanted  cavern 
of   some   srenii,   we  could   not   have  been   more  bewildered.     The   cloud- 
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world  had  conic  t  i  an  untimely  end,  and  we  were  left  alone  among  its 
blackened  and  charred  ruins.  That  magician,  the  sun,  hearing  the 
approach  of  spies,  had  transformed  his  fairy  palace  into  a  hare  and  unin- 
viting wilderness.     But  we  were  destined  to  explore  it  notwithstanding: 


A  little,  fairy  among  the  daisies 

and  our  next  move  was  to  dismount  and  drive  our  unwilling  animals  over 
into  the  abyss.  The  angle  of  our  descent  was  too  near  the  perpendicular 
to  sound  like  truth,  in  print.  I  will  not  venture  to  give  it;  hut  1  remember 
that  our  particular  guide  and  his  beast  were  under  foot,  while  Kahele 
and  his  beast  were  overhead,  and  I  and  my  beast,  sandwiched  between, 
managed  to  survive  the  double  horror  of  being  buried  in  the  debris  that 
rained  upon  us  from  the  tail-end  of  the  caravan,  and  slaying  the  unfortun- 
ate leaders  ahead  with  the  multitude  of  rocks  we  sent  thundering  down 
the  cliff.  A  moving  avalanche  of  stones  and  dust  gradually  brought  us 
to  the  bed  of  the  crater,  where  we  offered  thanks  in  the  midst  of  an 
ascending  cloud  of  cinders,  every  soul  of  us  panting  with  exhaustion,  and 
oozing  like  a  saturated  sponge.     The  heat  was  terrific:  shelter  there  was 

none:   L 's  coffee   was   all   that   saved   us   from   despair.      Before   us 

stretched  miles  and  miles  of  lava,  looking  like  scorched,  pie-crust;  two 
thousand  feet  above  us  hung  heavy  masses  of  baked  masonry,  unrelieved 
by  any  tinge  of  verdure.     To  the  win'! ward  there  was  a  gap  in  the  walls. 
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through  which  forked  tongues  of  mist  ran  in,  but  curled  up  and  i  .  r  the 
ragged  cliffs,  as  though  the  prospect  were  too  uninviting  to  lure  them 
farther.  It  behooved  us  to  get  on  apace,  for  life  in  the  deserted  Hi  use  of 
the  Sun  was.  indeed,  a  burden,  and  moreover  there  was  some  danger  of 
our  being  locked  in.  The  wind  might  veer  a  little,  in  which  case  an 
ocean  of  mist  would  deluge  the  crater,  shutting  out  light  and  heat,  and 
bewildering  the  pilgrim  so  that  escape  were  impossible.  The  loadstone 
bewitched  the  compass  in  that  fixed  sea,  and  there  were  no  beacons  and 
no  sounding  signals  to  steer  by.  Across  the  smooth,  hard  lava  occa- 
sional traces  of  a  trail  were  visible,  like  scratches  upon  glass.  CI  se  to 
the  edges  of  this  perilous  path  yawned  chasms.  Sometimes  the  narrow 
way  led  over  a  ridge  between  two  sandy  hollows,  out  of  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  return,  if  one  false  step  should  plunge  you  into  its 
yielding  vortex.  There  was  a  long  pull  toward  afternoon,  and  a  swelter- 
ing camp  about  three  p.  m.,  where  we  finished  L 's  lunch,  and  were 

not  half  satisfied.  Even  the  consoling  weed  barely  sustained  our  fainting 
spirits,  for  we  knew  that  the  more  tedious  portion  of  the  journey  was  yet 
to  come. 

The  windward  vestibule  wound  down  toward  the  sea,  a  wild  gorge 
through  which  the  molten  lava  had  poured  its  destructive  flood.  Phere 
it  lay,  a  broad,  uneven  pass  of  dead,  black  coal, — clinkers,  as  ragged  and 
sharp  as  broken  glass, — threaded  by  one  beaten  track  a  few  inches  in 
breadth.  To  lose  this  trail  was  to  tear  the  hoofs  from  vour  suffering 
beasts  in,  an  hour  or  two,  and  to  lacerate  your  own  feet  in  half  the  time. 
Having  refreshed  ourselves  on  next  to  nothing,  we  pressed  forward. 
Already  the  shadows  were  creeping  into  the  House  of  Sun.  and  as  yet 
we  had  scarcely  gained  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  As  we  rode  out  from 
the  shelter  of  a  bluff,  a  cold  draught  struck  us  like  a  wave  of  the  sea. 
Down  the  bleak,  winding  chasm  we  saw  clouds  approaching,  pale  mes- 
sengers that  travel  with  the  tradewind  and  find  lodgment  in  the  . 
of  the  Sun.  They  were  hastening  home  betimes,  and  had  surprised  us  in 
the  passage.  It  was  an  unwelcome  meeting.  (  Kir  particular  guide  ven- 
tured to  assume  an  expression  of  concern,  and  cautiously  remarked  that 
we  were  palikia, — that  is,  in  trouble!  For  once  he  was  equal  to  an 
emergency;  he  knew  of  a  dry  well  close  at  hand:  we  could  drop  into  it 
and  pass  the  night,  since  it  was  impossible  to  feel  our  way  out  )f  the 
crater  through  clouds  almost  as  dense  as  cotton.     Had  wc  matches?     Xo. 
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Had  • '.  dn  sticks?  Yes,  in  the  well,  perhaps.  Kahele  could  make  tire 
without  phosphorus,  and  we  could  keep  warm  till  morning,  and  then 
esca]  i  fri  m  the  crater  as  early  as  possible.  After  much  groping  about, 
in   and  out   of  clouds,   we  found  the  dusty  well    and    dropped    into    ii. 


IN  HARVEST  TIME 

Fern — a  few  of  them — grew  about  its  sides;  a  dwarfed  tree,  rejoicing 
in  f  iiir  angular  branches,  as  full  of  mossy  elbows  a-  possible,  stood  in 
the  centre  of  our  retreat,  and  at  the  roots  of  this  miserable  recluse  the 
Kanaka-  contrived  to  grind  out  a  flame  by  boring  into  a  bit  of  decayed 
wood  with  a  dry  stick  twirled  rapidly  between  their  palms.  Dead  leaves, 
dried  i  —  and  a  few  twigs  made  a  short-lived  and  feeble  fire  for  us. 
Darkness  had  come  upon  the  place.  We  watched  the  flaming  daggers 
stab  the  air  fitfully,  and  finally  sheathe  themselves  f  »r  good.  We  tilled 
our  shallow  cave  with  smoke  that  drove  us  into  the  mouth  of  it.  fr 
time  :     time,  t  i  keep  \r>  m  strangulation.     We  saw  our  wretched  beasts 
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shaking  with  cold;  we  saw  the  swift,  belated  clouds  hurrying  onward 
in  ghostly  procession  ;  we  could  do  nothing  but  shudder  and  return  to 
our  dismal  bed.  No  cheerful  cricket  blew  his  shrill  pipe,  like  a  police- 
man's whistle;  the  sea  sang  not  for  us  with  its  deep,  resounding  voice; 
the  Hawaiian  harp  was  hushed.  A  stone,  loosened  by  some  restless 
lizard,  rattled  down  the  cliff;  a  goat,  complaining  of  the  cold,  bleated 
once  or  twice.  The  wind  soughed ;  the  dry  branches  of  our  withering 
tree  sawed  across  each  other :  these  were  our  comforters  during  that 
almost  endless  night. 

Once  the  heavens  were  opened  to  us.  Through  the  rent  in  the  clouds 
we  saw  a  great  shoulder  of  the  cliff  above  us,  bathed  in  moonlight.  A 
thousand  grotesque  shadows  played  over  the  face  of  it.  Pictures  came 
and  went, — a  palimpsest  of  mysteries.  Gargoyles  leered  at  us  from  under 
the  threatening  brows  of  the  bluff ;  and  a  white  spectre,  shining  like  a 
star,  stood  on  the  uppermost  peak,  voiceless  and  motionless, — some  liv- 
ing creature  lost  in  admiration  of  the  moon.  Then  the  sky  fell  on  us, 
and  we  were  routed  to  our  solitary  cave. 

There  is  a  solitude  of  the  sea  that  swallows  up  hope ;  the  despairing 
spirit  hangs  over  a  threatening  abyss  of  death  ;  yet  above  it  and  below  it 
there  are  forms  of  life  rejoicing  in  their  natural  element.  But  there  is  a 
solitude  of  the  earth  that  is  more  awful;  in  it  Death  taunts  you  with  his 
presence,  yet  delays  to  strike.  At  sea,  one  step,  and  the  spirit  is  set  at 
liberty, — the  body  is  entombed  forever.  But  alas!  within  the  deserts  of 
the  earth  no  sepulchre  awaits  the  ashes  of  him  who  has  suffered,  and 
nought  but  the  winds  or  the  foul-feeding  vultures  shall  cleanse  that 
bleaching  skeleton  where  it  lies. 

We  tried  to  sleep  on  our  stony  pillows.  ECahele  woke  and  found  the 
guide  and  me  dozing;  later  the  guide  roused  himself  to  the  discovery 
that  Kahele  and  I  were  wrapped  in  virtuous  unconsciousness.  Anon  I 
sat  up  among  the  rocks,  listening  to  the  two  natives  breathing  heavily, 
and  heard  the  wind  sighing  over  the  yawning  mouth  of  our  cavern.  I 
heaid  the  beasts  stamping  among  the  clinker-,  and  covered  my  head 
again  with  the  dam])  blanket  and  besieged  sleep.  Then  we  all  three 
started  from  our  unrefreshing  dreams,  and  lo !  the  clouds  were  rising 
and  fleeing  away,  and  a  faint,  rosy  light  over  the  summit-peaks  looked 
like  -unrise  :  so  we  rose  and  saddled  the  caravan,  and  searched  about  us 
for  the  lost  trail.     I  lour  after  hour  we  drew   nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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crater.  <  Hir  progress  was  snail-like;  each  one  of  us  •-truck  out  for  him- 
self, having  lost  confidence  in  the  cunning  of  the  other.  From  small  ele- 
vations we  took  our  reckoning,  and  he  who  got  the  farthest  toward  the 
sea  lifted  up  his  v<  ice  in  triumph,  and  was  speedily  joined  by  the  rest  of 
i  he  i  artv. 


A  TIMELY    HARVEST  SCENE 

At  last  we  came  upon  the  bluffs  that  overhang  the  green  shores  of 
tin  island.  We  were  safely  out  of  the  Sun's  Tabernacle,  but  not  yet  free- 
to  pass  into  the  lowly  wales  of  the  earth.  Again  and  again  we  rode  to  the 
edges  of  the  cliffs,  whose  precipitous  walls  forbade  our  descent.  Some- 
times we  clung  to  the  hare  ribs  of  the  mountain,  where  a  single  misstep 
might  have  sent  us  headlong  into  the  hereafter.  Frequently  we  rejoiced 
in  a  discovery  that  promised  well;  but  anon  a  sheltered  chasm  unveiled 
it  hideous  depths,  or  an  indigo-jungle  laid  hold  of  us  and  cut  us  off  in 
that  direction. 

Below  us  lay  the  verdant  -lopes  of  ECaupo.  From  their  dried-grass 
houses  flocked  the  natives  looking  like  ants  and  their  hills.  They  watched 
us  for  hours  with  amused  interest.     Now  and  then  they  called  to  us  with 
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faint  and  far-off  voices, — suggestions  that  were  lost  to  us.  since  they 
sounded  like  so  many  bird-notes  floating  in  the  wind.  All  day  we  saw 
the  little  village  lying  under  us  temptingly  peaceful  and  lazy.  Clouds 
still  hung  below  us:  some  of  them  swept  by,  pouring  copious  (Imps,  that 
drove  our  audience  within  doors  for  a  few  moments;  but  the  rain  was 
soon  over,  the  sun  shone  brighter  than  ever,  the  people  returned  to  watch 
us,  and  the  day  waned.  We  surprised  flock  upon  flock  of  goats  in  their 
rocky  retreats;  but  they  dispersed  in  all  directions  like  quicksilver,  and 
we  passed  on.  About  dusk  we  got  into  the  grassy  land,  and  thanked  God 
for  deliverance. 

Here  Kahele's  heart  rejoiced.  Here,  close  by  the  little  chapel  of 
Kaupo,  he  discovered  one  whom  he  proclaimed  his  grandfather ;  though, 
judging  from  the  years  of  the  man,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  any- 
thing beyond  an  uncle.  I  was  put  to  rest  in  a  little  stone  cell,  where  the 
priests  sleep  when  they  are  on  their  mission  to  Kaupo.  A  narrow  bed, 
with  a  crucifix  at  the  foot  of  it,  a  small  window  in  the  thick  wall,  with  a 
jug  of  water  in  the  corner  thereof,  and  a  chair  with  a  game-leg.  consti- 
tuted the  furnishment  of  the  quaint  lodging.  Kahele  rushed  about  to 
see  old  friends, — who  wept  over  him, — and  was  very  long  absent,  where- 
at I  waxed  wroth,  and  berated  him  roundly  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  was 
so  charmingly  repentant  that  I  forgave  him  all.  and  more  too,  for  I 
promised  him  I  would  stay  three  days,  at  least,  with  his  Uncle-grand- 
father, and  give  him  his  universal  liberty  for  the  time  being. 

From  the  open  doorway  I  saw  the  long  sweep  of  the  mountains,  look- 
ing cool  and  purple  in  the  twilight.  The  ghostly  procession  of  the  mist- 
stole  in  at  the  windward  gap;  the  after-glow  of  the  evening  suffused  the 
front  of  the  chapel  with  a  warm  light,  and  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  above 
the  chapel-door, —  a  little  faded  with  the  suns  of  that  endless  summer, 
a  little  mildewed  with  the  frequent  rains, — the  statue  looked  down  upon 
us  with  a  smile  of  welcome.  Some  youngsters,  as  naked  as  day-old  nest- 
birds,  tossed  a  ball  into  the  air;  and  when  it  at  last  lodged  in  the  niche 
of  the  Virgin,  they  clapped  their  hands,  half  in  merriment  and  half  in 
awe,  and  the  games  of  the  evening  ended.  Then  the  full  moon  rose;  a 
cock  crew  in  the  peak  of  the  chapel,  thinking  it  daybreak,  and  the  little 
fellows  slept,  with  their  spines  curved  like  kittens.  By  and  by  the  moon 
hung,  round  and  mellow,  beyond  the  chapel-cross,  and  threw  a  long 
shadow  in  the  grass;  and  then  I  went  to  my  cell  and  folded  my  hands 
to  rest,  with  a  sense  of  blessed  and  unutterable  peace. 
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POPE  BENEDICT  XV 


Interesting  Facts  About  Career  of  New  Pope 

Benedict  XV. 


FEW  facts  about  the  life  of  Pope  Benedict  XV..  the  new 
Pope,  whose  election  came  as  a  distinct  surprise,  will  be 
interesting.  First  of  all  stands  out  the  vital  point  that  the 
new  Pontiff  will  likely  carry  out  many  different  policies 
from  his  predecessor,  the  late  Pius  X.  He  is  known,  for 
one  thing,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Quirinal,  and  so 
his  election  may  mean  the  establishment  of  a  modus  vivendi 
by  which  the  long  disagreement  of  forty-four  years  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  national  government  may  be  ended. 
The  new  Pope  was  the  youngest  of  the  newly  created  Cardinals,  having 
been  only  elevated  last  May  with  four  others.  He  is  in  Ins  sixtieth  year. 
Giacomo  della  Chiesa  was  born  at-Pegli,  in  the  Diocese  of  Genoa,  Italy. 
N  wember  21,  1854.  He  studied  in  Rome  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
December  21,  1878.  He  accompanied  the  late  Cardinal  Rampolla  to 
Madrid  in  1883  and  remained  there  as  Secretary  of  the  Nunciature  until 
1887.  He  was  made  monsignor  while  there.  He  then  returned  to  Rome 
with  Cardinal  Rampolla,  who  was  made  Secretary  of  State  by  Pope  Leo 
XI II.,  and  entered  that  office  as  one  of  the  minor  officials.  In  1901  he 
was  appointed  substitute  of  the  secretariate  and  secretary  of  the  cipher. 
Mgr.  della  Chiesa  received  a  noted  promotion  when  on  December  [6, 
[907,  Pope  Pius  X.  named  him  Archbishop  of  the  important  see  of 
Bologna.  Less  than  seven  years  of  prudent  administration  there  woi 
for  him  in  May  last  a  place  in  the  sacred  college. 


Whenever  you   see  a  man  praying,   remember  it   was   some   woman 

who  first  tausrht  him  how. 


THE  LATE  POPE  PIUS  X 
Whose    Death   Occured   at   Rome   August   20 


Pope  Pius  X 


S   Holiness  Pope  Pius  X   (Giuseppe  Melchiorre   Sarto)   was 
born  June  2,  [835,  at  Riese,  Province  of  Treviso,  in  Venice. 

His  parents  were   Giovanni   Battista   Sarto  and   Margarita 
(nee    Sanson);   the   former,   a  postman,   died   in    1852.   but 
Margarita  lived  to  see  her  son  a  Cardinal.     After  finishing 
his   elements.   Giuseppe  at  first   received  private   lessons   in 
Latin    from   the   archpriest   of   his    own    town.     Don     Tito 
Fusaroni,  after  which  he  studied  for  four  years  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  Castelfranco  Veneto,  walking  to  and   fro  even- 
day.     In   1850  he  received  the  tonsure  from  the  Bishop  of  Treviso.  and 
was  given  a  scholarship  in  the  seminary  of  Padua,  where  he  finished  his 
classical,  philosophical  and  theological  studies  with  distinction. 

He  was  ordained  in  1858  and  for  nine  years  was  chaplain  at  Tom- 
bolo,  having  to  assume  most  of  the  functions  of  parish  priest,  as  the 
pastor  was  old  and  invalid.  He  sought  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
theology  by  assiduously  studying  St.  Thomas  and  canon  law  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  established  a  night  school  for  adult  students,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  ministry  of  preaching  in  other  towns  to  which  he  was  called. 
In  1867  ne  was  named  archpriest  of  Salzano.  where  he  showed  special 
solicitude  fir  the  religious  instruction  of  adults,  restored  the  church. 
provided  for  the  enlargement  and  maintenance  of  the  hospital  and 
especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  abnegation  during  the  cholera. 

In  1875  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Treviso,  and  filled 
several  offices,  among  them  those  of  spiritual  director  and  rector  of  the 
seminary,  examiner  of  the  clergy  and  vicar  general.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  vicar  capitular.  On  November  to.  1884.  he  was  named  Bishop  of 
Mantua,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

At  the  secret  Consistory  of  June.  1893,  Leo  XIII  created  him  a 
Cardinal  under  the  title  of  San  Bernardo  alle  Terme  :  and  in  the  public 
Consistory,  three  day-  later,  he  was  preconized  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
retaining  meanwhile  the  title  of  Apostolic  Administrator  of  Mantua. 
Cardinal  Sarto  was  obliged  to  wait  eighteen  months  before  he  was  able 
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to  take  possession  of  his  new  diocese,  because  the    Italian   Government 
refused  its  exequatur,  claiming  the  right  of  nomination  as  it  had  been 

exercised  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

At  Venice  the  Cardinal  found  a  much  better  condition  of  things  than 
he  found  at  Mantua.  In  1898  he  held  the  diocesan  Synod.  He  promoted 
the  use  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  and  was  a  great  patron  of  Lorenzo 
Perosi ;  he  favored  social  works,  especially  the  rural  parochial  hanks:  he 
discerned  and  energetically  opposed  the  dangers  of  certain  doctrines  and 
the  conduct  of  certain  Christian  Democrats.  The  International  Euchar- 
istic  Congress  of  1897.  the  centenary  of  St.  Gerard  Sagredo  (  1900),  and 
the  blessing  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  belfry  of  St.  Mark's,  also  of 
the  commemorative  chapel  of  Alt.  Grappa  (  1901),  were  events  that  left 
a  deep  impression  on  him  and  his  people.  Meanwhile.  Leo  XIII  having 
died,  the  Cardinals  entered  into  conclave  and  after  several  ballots, 
Giuseppe  Sarto  was  selected  on  August  4,  1903.  His  coronation  took 
place  on  the  following  Sunday,  August  9,  1903. 

In  his  first  encyclical,  wishing  to  develop  his  program  to  some 
extent.  His  Holiness  said  that  the  motto  of  his  pontificate  would  be 
"'Instaurare  Omnia  in  Christo."  Accordingly,  his  greatest  care  always 
turned  to  the  direct  interests  of  the  Church.  Before  all  else  his  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  the  promotion  of  piety  among  the  faithful,  and  he 
advised  all  to  receive  Holy  Communion  frequently  and,  if  possible,  daily, 
dispensing  the  sick  from  the  obligation  of  fasting  to  the  extent  of 
enabling  them  to  receive  Holy  Communion  twice  a  month  and  even 
oftener.  Finally,  by  the  decree  "Quam  Singulari."  he  recommended 
that  tlie  first  Communion  of  children  should  not  be  deferred  too  long 
after  they  had  reached  the  age  of  discretion.  It  was  by  his  desire  that 
the  Eucharistic  Congress  in  1905  was  held  at  Rome,  while  he  enhanced 
the  solemnity  of  subsequent  Eucharistic  Congresses  by  sending  to  them 
Cardinal  Legates.  The  50th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  an  occasion  of  which  he  took 
advantage  to  enjoin  devotion  to  Mary;  and  the  Marian  Congress, 
together  with  the  coronation  of  the  image  of  the  Immaculate  Concention 
in  the  choir  of  St.   Peter's,  was  a  worthy  culmination  of  that  solemnity. 

As  simple  chaplain,  as  Bishop,  and  as  Patriarch,  Giuseppe  Sarto 
was  a  promoter  of  sacred  music;  as  Pope,  he  published,  November  22, 
[903,  a  Motu  Proprio  on  sacred  music  in  churches,  and  at  the  same  time 
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ordered  the  authentic  Gregorian  chant  to  be  used  everywhere,  while  he 
caused  the  choir  books  to  be  printed  with  the  Vatican  font  of  type,  under 
the  Supervision  of  a  special  commission. 

Naturally,  the  solicitude  of  Pius  X  extends  to  his  own  habitation 
and  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  of  restoration  in  the  Vatican,  for 
example,  in  the  quarters  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  the  new 
place  for  employees,  the  new  picture  gallery,  the  Specola,  etc. 
Finally,  we  must  not  forget  his  generous  charity  in  public  mis- 
fortunes. During  the  great  earthquakes  of  Calabria,  he  asked 
for  assistance  of  Catholics  throughout  the  world,  with  the  result 
that  they  contributed  at  the  time  of  the  last  earthquake  nearly 
7,000,000  francs,  which  served  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  in 
need,  and  to  build  churches,  schools,  homes,  etc.  His  charity  was  pro- 
portionately no  less  on  the  occasion  of  the  eruption  of  the  Vesuvius  and 
of  other  disasters  outside  of  Italy  (Portugal  and  Ireland).  In  few  years 
Pius  X  has  secured  great,  practical  and  lasting  results  in  the  interest  of 
Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  that  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties 
of  all  kinds.  Even  non-Catholics  recognize  his  apostolic  spirit,  his 
strength  of  character,  the  precision  of  his  decisions  and  his  pursuit  of  a 
clear  and  explicit  program.  One  of  his  most  far-reaching  acts  that  has 
fostered  and  developed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  love  for  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar  was  his  ruling  in  regard  to  bringing  the  faithful 
more  frequently  to  the  reception  of  Holy  Communion.  Not  less  import- 
ant and  salutary  was  his  decree  on  Holy  Communion  for  children,  in 
which  he  laid  down  clearly  the  conditions  required  on  the  part  of  the 
child  for  making  his  first  Holy  Communion.  As  a  consequence  of  his 
admitting  the  little  ones  of  the  flock  at  an  early  age  to  the  holy  table  a 
love  for  our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  was  implanted 
in  their  souls  in  their  earliest  years.  Allocutions,  letters  apostolic, 
addresses  to  pilgrims  and  encyclicals  all  breathe  the  spirit  of  piety  and 
faith  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Holy  Father  and  reflect  well  his 
solicitude  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  every  individual  in  his  universal 
flock.  Not  a  year  goes  by  that  he  does  not  issue  some  striking  manifesta- 
tion of  his  desire  to  see  his  people  grow  in  sanctity  and  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  faith.  The  proclamation  of  the  Universal  Jubilee,  in  com- 
memoration of  peace  granted  to  the  Church  by  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
is  one  of  his  latest  gracious  acts.     That  the  faithful  throughout  the  world 
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may  always  have  easy  access  to  the  spiritual  treasure  entrusted  to  the 
Church's  keeping,  he  has  enriched  with  special  indulgences  their  acts 
of  piety,  has  exhorted  them  continuously  to  approach  the  Sacrament  and 
has  also  impressed  upon  their  souls  the  necessity  of  learning-  and  religion 
in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  its  practice  and  meet  the  assaults  made 
upon  it  by  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 

Pope  Pins  X.  was  a  man  of  handsome  face  and  strong  physique. 
His  life,  devoted  from  boyhood  to  study  and  hard  work,  made  no  inroads 
upon  his  physical  strength  or  his  intellectual  vigor,  and  up  to  the  end 
he  was  in  the  very  fullness  of  his  powers,  and  exercised  them  with  firm- 
ness and  sagacity  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause  he  represented. 

When  he  pronounced  his  first  benediction  at  St.  Peter's  his  voice 
rang  out,  clear-toned  as  a  bell.  In  every  way  he  showed  beyond  a  doubt 
that  he  had  dignity  and  personality  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions 
associated  with  the  famous  pontiffs  who  for  centuries  have  ruled  the 
Vatican. 

Great  as  were  the  strides  made  during  the  wonderful  reign  of  Leo 
XIII..  they  were  equalled  by  the  reign  of  Pope  Pius  X.  Added  to  his 
great  learning  and  piety,  he  possessed  the  qualities  which  make  great 
statesmen.  He  was  involved  in  no  entangling  alliances  with  European 
governments,  and  was  free  to  map  out  a  policy  in  accordance  with  his 
own  broad  views  and  his  strong  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

— Providence   Visitor. 


As  regards  the  treatment  of  great  criminals,  murderers  and  the  like, 
public  sentiment  seems  always  to  be  hovering  between  savagery  and 
sentimentalism.  At  one  time  all  such  evil-doers  are  regarded  as  mon- 
sters, for  whom  lynching  would  be  too  good,  dangerous  enemies  of 
society  in  whose  case  solitary  confinement  on  a  starvation  diet  is  the  right 
treatment;  or  they  are  considered  as  mere  unfortunates,  and,  if  behind 
prison  bars,  as  nrobable  victims  of  the  -abuse  of  brutal  jailers.  The 
second  of  these  extremes — the  tendency  to  treat  lawbreakers  as  creatures 
of  circumstance,  irresponsible  persons  without  real  malice — is  the  extreme 
most  to  be  dreaded.  Fortunately,  the  pendulum  is  now  swinging  the 
other  way.  and  enlightened  citizens  everywhere  are  demanding  that  legal 
punishments  he  administered  to  those  who  defy  the  law.  We  have 
learned  that  it  is  an  incentive  to  all  sorts  of  crime  to  deal  too  leniently 
with  any  class  of  criminals. — The  Ave  Maria. 


The  Philosopher's  Lesson 

The  Philosopher  had  pondered, 

Until  his  mighty  brain. 

From  man}-  abstruse  questions, 

Was  weary  of  the  strain. 

So,  for  a  reereation. 
He  wandered  through  a  wood. 
And  thought  he'd  question  nature, 
To  change  his  dreary  mood. 

Soon,  in  his  very  pathway, 
Two  sparrows  twittered  near. 
And  above  their  music  sounded 
A  voice,  far  off,  but  clear. 

To  his  heart  it  kept  repeating 
A  long- forgotten  chord — 
"More  value  you  than  they  are*', 
'Twas  a  message  from  the  Lord. 

He  turned  and  plucked  a  flower, 
And  that  voice  now    sweet  and  low, 
To  his  heart  was  softly  saying, 
"Consider  how  we  grow." 

From  a  boulder  dark  and  weathered, 
Seemed  to  come  with  sudden  shock 
The  Master's  words  of  warning 
\1m  ut  "seed  up<  >n  a  rock". 

1  le  wandered  on,  still  musing, 
Till  gleamed  the  evening  -tar. 
With  its  kindred  worlds,  all  calling 
Their  great  answer,  "Here  we  are". 

Then  he  passed  a  little  cottage. 
Where  a  baby  girl  of  four. 
Tying  dandelions  and  daisies, 
Was  sitting  by  the  door. 
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He  pointed  to  the  stars — the  flowers — 
"Who  made  them  all?"  he  said; 
With  a  glance  of  childlike  wonder 
The  baby  raised  her  head. 

And  lisped,  "Why,  God  is  up  there". 
Raising  eyes  to  heaven's  blue, 
"'And  He  made  the  stars  and  flowers 
For  the  love  of  me  and  you." 

Prayed  the  old  man,  calmed  and  humbled. 
Beneath  the  star-lit  skies, 
"What  to  little  ones  Thou  showest,  Lord, 
Thou  hidest  from  the  wise." 

— Fidel  is. 


Unchanged  Nature 

And  now  I  found  all  unchanged,  except  myself.  There  was  the 
same  cliff,  the  same  chasm,  the  same  boulders  and  rocks.  The  little 
fountain  of  sweet  water  sprang,  as  of  old,  from  the  sandstone,  and  was 
gathered  into  the  hollow  basin.  A  few  feet  of  earth  and  shingle  at  the 
top  of  the  cliff  had  fallen  down  ;  and  a  new  path  had  been  made.  And 
that  was  all.  For  there,  too,  was  my  old  seat  beneath  the  rock  ;  and  to 
all  appearance  the  same  fragrant  and  perfumed  purple  heather,  the 
same  wild  hemlock,  with  the  little  black  star  in  the  center  of  the  white 
disc;  the  same  yellow  broom,  that  since  has  yielded  me  that  most  safe 
of  all  heart-tonics — sparteine.  And  was  1  changed  ?  Well,  somewhat. 
1  did  not  look  at  life  with  such  tranquil  and  hopeful  eyes  as  when  I  was 
a  boy,  hiding  away  from  human  observation  there.  But,  I  remember, 
the  same  poems  pleased  me  then  that  please  me  today ;  and  the  same 
questions  came  up  from  the  sea,  and  tortured  me  with  their  delightful 
iteration  and  persistence, — the  same  questions  about  life,  and  nature, 
and  death,  and  immortality,  to  which  I  have  found  no  answer  as  yet, 
except,  of  course,  the  emphatic  and  unwavering  responses  of  Faith. 

— Canon   Sheehan. 


The  Gray   Friar 


Yes.  The  garish  lights  and  the  jocund  music  are  gone;  the  laugh- 
ing children,  who  tossed  the  daisies  and  wove  the  cowslips  of  spring, 
and  the  maidens  who  crowned  themselves  with  the  roses  of  sum- 
mer are  gone;  and  the  cowled  and  grey-habited  but  gentle  friar. 
Autumn,  has  just  come  out  from  the  sidewings  onto  the  stage. 
I  have  chosen  that  simile  because  I  like  monks.  I  like  their  dress,  si 
flowing,  so  graceful  and  majestic;  I  like  the  falling  scapular;  1  like  the 
folded  hands :  I  like  the  placid  face,  unfurrowed  by  care  and  undis- 
turbed by  passion:  1  like  the  solemn  eyes  that  seem  to  regard  us  "from 
Eternity'^  stillness:*'  I  like  the  hood  that  frames  the  placid  face.  And  so. 
too,  I  like  this  grey  monk.  Autumn,  that  comes  to  us  so  quietly,  so 
solemnly,  without  noise  or  laughter,  except  the  soughing  of  the  gentle 
winds  through  the  changing  foliage  of  the  trees,  or  such  sounds  as  I 
have  already  described,  and  which  seem  to  be  quite  in  unison  with  the 
decav  and  the  demise  of  the  vear.  — Canon  Sheeltan. 


The  Rapture  of  the  Sea 

One  thing,  however.  I  missed, — the  rapture  of  the  sea, — the  keen, 
stinging  pleasure  the  sounds  and  scents  of  the  sea  gave  me  when  a  bow 
Of  course,  it  is  age, — age  with  its  dulled  senses  and  perceptions,  age  with 
its  weakened  nerves,  age  with  its  brain-power  perhaps  increased  and 
developed,  but  with  all  its  sentient  faculties  benumbed,  and,  alas!  con- 
trolled almost  to  the  verge  of  extinction  by  that  dread  monitor.  Expe- 
rience. And  nothing  can  give  back  "that  wild  freshness  of  morning."  I 
see  thing>  with  "larger,  other  eyes"  than  in  youth.  The  problems  of 
existence  have  loomed  tip  greater  and  more  formidable  and  more 
mysterious  than  ever.  The  problems  of  life  are  deeper,  and  their  solu- 
tion farther  away.  The  -ingle  eye  of  youth  that  saw  but  the  present  has 
grown  to  a  double  vision  that  is  blind  to  the  present,  but  painfully  sensi- 
tive to  the  picturo  thrown  upon  its  field  by  the  past  and  the  future. 
"Knowledge  has  come,  but  wisdom  lingers", — the  wisdom  of  the  child 
on  the  seashore,  rilling  his  ears  with  the  music  of  the  shells  and  believing 
that  he  hears  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  when  he  only  listens  to  the  hot  blood 
coursing  through  his  own  veins.  — Canon  Sheehan. 


SISTER  MARY    P.   H.   KIERAN 


Mother  iVlarv 

j 

(From   The   'Troy  Times,  July  25.) 

Word  was  received  in  this  city  last  night  of  the  deatli  from  acute 
dilatation  of  the  heart  of  Sister  Mary  I  \  II.  Kieran,  widely  known  as  the 
head  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  at  Gabriels,  in  the  Adirondacks — one  of  the 
most  useful  of  sanatoria  in  northern  New  York.  Sister  Mary  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  work  of  utilizing-  the  pure  air  and  wholesome  environment 
of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  for  the  cure  of  tubercular  troubles.  The 
first  building"  used  by  her  in  her  benevolent  work  was  a  remodeled  barn 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paul  Smith's  Park  in  the  Adirondacks.  By  active  exer- 
tion Sister  Mary  secured  the  financial  co-operation  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Xew  York  city,  many  of  whom  had  summer  residences  in  the 
North.  Paul  Smith,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  and  others  aided  her  gener- 
ously and  constantly.  By  perseverance  the  Sanatorium  Gabriels  was 
finally  established,  which  has  a  large  number  of  resident  beneficiaries  and 
is  located  at  the  Postoffice  of  Gabriels.  The  Sanatorium  was  named  in 
honor  of  Bishop  Gabriels  of  the  Diocese  of  Ogdensburg,  who  was  form- 
erly President  of  St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Theological  Seminary  in  this 
city.  Sister  Mary's  work  was  known  to  and  much  appreciated  by  the 
high  officers  of  her  church,  including  Cardinal  Farley  and  all  his  subordi- 
nates. In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  sanatorium.  Sister  Mary 
established  and  was  herself  the  immediate  conductor  of  the  quarterly 
publication  Forest  Leaves,  which  is  a  magazine  of  superior  class  and  of 
wide  circulation.  Sister  Alary  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  this  city,  where 
she  had  man}'  acquaintances,  who  will  mourn  the  death  of  one  of  the 
most  devoted  friends  of  the  church  and,  its  charities  and  of  suffering 
humanity.     The  funeral  will  be  held  at  Gabriels  Monday  morning. 

(From  The  Trey  Times,  July  2J.) 
The  funeral  of  Mother  Alary  P.  H.  Kieran  was  held  today  at  Sana- 
torium Gabriels,  of  which  institution  she  was  the  devoted  and  successful 
head.  A  [other  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  James  Kieran  and  Mary 
McGale,  and  was  born  at  (  )magh,  Ireland.  <  >ctober  8,  [845.  Her  educa- 
tion, begun  in  her  native  town,  was  completed  at  the  Convent  of  Loretta 
nuns,  York,   England.     A  few  vears  later  she  went   t  1  Canada  with  her 
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brother  and  a  sister.  She  entered  the  order  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
Malone,  X.  Y.,  January  I,  1873,  an(l  f°r  ^ie  forty-one  years  of  her 
religious  life  devoted  herself  to  the  work  of  her  order  with  all  the 
energy  of  her  noble  character.  In  1895  Mother  Mary  began  the  work 
at  Sanatorium  Gabriels.  Its  success  is  due  to  her  efforts,  and  the  beauti- 
ful chapel  is  her  monument. 

Mother  Mary's  health  had  been  failing  for  six  months,  but  no  one 
thought  that  the  end  was  so  near.  She  passed  peacefully  away  Friday 
morning.  She  is  survived  by  one  sister,  Mrs.  Kate  Hall  of  New  York 
city. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  came  from  Rochester  to  the  diocese  of  (  >gdens- 
burgh  in  November,  1873.  Edgar  Philip  Wadhams,  first  Bishop  of 
Ogdensburgh,  was  consecrated  a  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral  at  Albany  May 
5,  1872.  His  first  thought  on  coming  to  his  new  diocese  was  to  provide 
every  parish  with  a  Catholic  school.  He  invited  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  Mother  Mary  Baptist  Coleman  of  Rochester 
offered  to  take  up  the  difficult  mission.  She  was  accompanied  by  three 
sisters,  and  three  postulants,  of  whom  Mother  Mary,  who  has  just  died. 
was  one,  were  sent  to  join  the  little  band.  They  settled  in  St.  Joseph's 
parish  in  Malone.  After  a  hard  struggle  of  eight  months  Mother  Bap- 
tist, never  strong  physically,  returned  to  Rochester  with  the  sisters  who 
came  with  her,  and  the  three  postulants  were  advised  to  enter  the 
novitiates  where  they  first  intended  to  go — Hartford,  Batavia  and  Albany. 
The  Bishop  promised  the  postulants  if  they  would  remain  and  continue 
the  school  he  would  give  them  Superiors  from  a  convent  of  Mercy. 
After  prayerful  consideration  they  decided  to  continue  the  work,  and  for 
ten  months  they  taught  and  visited  the  sick  and  the  prisons.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Mother  Mary  Francis  McGarr  and  Mother  Mary  Stanislaus 
Jerome  of  Batavia  came  to  direct  the  work.  After  four  years,  owing  to 
heavy  burdens,  the  church  and  school  were  sold.  The  community 
removed  to  Hogansburgh,  and  land  was  purchased  for  a  convent  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Regis  River.  The  school  was  opened  October  15,  1878, 
and  the  following  January  the  novices  were  admitted  to  sisterhood. 
In  1882  the  Sisters  opened  a  school  in  Brasher  Falls,  in  September,  1885. 
another  at  Watertown,  in  January,  1886,  a  third  at  Rouses  Point  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  a  fourth  at  Keeseville.  In  10,05  an  industrial 
school  was  established  at  Hogansburgh  for  the  Iroquois  Indians. 
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The  Sisters  had  long  been  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
Sanatorium  in  the  Adirondacks  for  sufferers  from  tuberculosis.  The 
Bishop.  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  formerly  of  Troy,  was  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  toward  the  close  of  1894  urged  the  Sisters  to  attempt  the 
work.  In  the  spring  of  1895  two  Sisters  ventured  into  the  wilderness, 
with  nothing  to  build  on  but  their  faith  and  courage.  All  they  brought 
with  them  from  the  convent  was  fifteen  dollars,  but  their  faith  soon 
brought  them  helpful  friend-.  '  >ne  of  these  friends  built  a  little  cabin 
and  another  gave  a  donkey  and  cart,  and  during  the  whole  season  the 
two  nuns  lived  in  this  little  cabin.  Land  was  dear,  and  after  many  toil- 
some journeys  to  find  a  site.  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  and  Paul  Smith  pre- 
sented one  hundred  acres,  now  occupied  by  the  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 
All  around  the  place  rise  the  giants  of  the  Adirondack  range.  Mount 
Marcy.  Whiteface  and  others,  and  nearby  is  Lucretia  Lake.  The  Sisters 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  plans  were  made  and  con- 
tracts given  for  building,  heating  and  plumbing.  A  group  of  cottages 
was  devised  to  surround  the  central  administration  building.  The  heating, 
ventilation,  plumbing  and  water  supply  of  the  Sanatorium  are  the  best- 
known.  The  Paris  Exposition  awarded  a  medal  to  the  institution  for 
the  arrangement  of  its  buildings.  The  railroad  station  is  Gabriels  on 
the  line  of  the  Xew  York  Central  Railroad,  and  the  Postoffice  has  the 
same  name. 

(Editorial  tribute  in   The  Troy  Times. 

Sister  Mary  P.  H.  Kieran.  who  died  yesterday  at  Sanatorium 
Gabriels  in  the  Adirondacks,  was  not  only  the  head  of  that  large  and 
splendidly  charitable  institution,  but  she  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  work 
of  establishing  sanatoria  in  the  healthful  highlands  of  northern  Xew 
York.  A  Sister  1  f  mercy  in  name,  she  was  thoroughly  such  in  deed. 
The  Sanatorium  began  in  a  humble  way,  but  with  the  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  such  men  as  Paul  Smith,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  and  John 
D.  Crimmins  and  of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Bishop  Gabriels,  for  whom  the  Sanatorium  and  its  vicinity  were 
named,  and  other  church  dignitaries,  the  charity  soon  gained  for  itself 
a  local  habitation  which  was  worth  having  and  assumed  dimensions  which 
have  made  it  a  noble  institution.  But  this  most  admirable  development 
was  due  primarily  to  the  marvelous  perseverance  and  faith  and  the  indi- 
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vidual  genius  of  Sister  Alary,  who  was  not  only  the  guide  of  the  Sana- 
torium at  home  but  was  its  missionary  and  promoter  everywhere.  Among 
the  multitude  of  women  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  charity, 
none  deserve  a  higher  place  for  self-denial  and  earnest  effort  than  the 
good  lady  who  has  just  died  in  northern  Xew  York. 

The   Bishop's  Tribute 

Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  September  5,  1914. 

Dear  Forest  Leaves  : — 

On  my  eventful  return  from  warring  Europe  one  of  the  great 
shocks  I  had  to  feel  was  the  loss  of  the  foundress  of  the  "Leaves". 
Mother  Alary  of  Perpetual  Help  Kieran  created  the  paper  as  a  means 
to  make  the  Sanatorium  known  and  appreciated  far  and  wide,  and  at  my 
last  visit  in  April,  19 14,  to  the  institution  she  showed  me  by  financial 
results  what  great  help  the  little  periodical  had  proved  to  be  to  the  home 
which  was  her  delight  and  her  pride.  "Deus  fecit" — God  did  it — was  her 
frequent  explanation. 

We  trusted  that  she  would  be  allowed  some  more  years  to  exert  her 
part  in  securing  means  for  the  embellishment  and  the  growth  of  the 
Sanatorium  Gabriels,  which  has  saved  and  soothed  so  many  lives,  but 
the  Lord  ordered  otherwise.  He  called  His  servant  to  an  earl}-  reward. 
Jt  remains  for  us  to  follow  out  her  plans  and  to  complete  the  work  she  so 
successfully  helped  to  found  and  increase.  Let  the  readers  of  the  Forest 
Leaves  long  remember  good  Mother  Alary,  and  contribute  a  prayer  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  their  contributions  to 
her  favorite  work. 

+  H.  GABRIELS. 
Bishop  of  Ogdensbiirg. 


HIS  L<  >NG  SLIT. 
"Isn't   Deeds,  the  lawyer,  a  rather  extravagant  man.?" 
"By  no  means.      I've  known   him  to  make  one   suit   last    for   several 

years." — Boston   Transcript. 


Saint  Malachy's  Prophecy 

Made  Centuries  Ago  Regarding  the  Popes,  It 
Stile  Seems  to  Hold  Good. 


ITH  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  X.  and  the  question  of  his  suc- 
cessor there  is  brought  to  mind  the  famous  "Prophecy  of 
the  Popes,"  which  many  of  the  credulous  find  applicable 
even  today,  though  775  years  have  passed  since  it  was  writ- 
ten. However  much  it  may  have  been  stretched  to  fit 
subsequent  facts,  it  stands  as  undoubtedly  the  most  remark- 
able prophecy  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

Its  author  was  one  St.  Malachy,  an  Irish  Prelate, 
who.  while  transacting  some  business  at  Rome,  had  a 
strange  vision  of  the  future.  There  was  unfolded  before  his  mind  the 
long  list  of  Pontiffs  who  were  to  rule  the  Church  until  the  end  of  time. 
The  future  Popes  were  not  revealed  to  him  by  name  but  by  their 
natures.  For  each  one  there  was  a  mystical  title,  supposed  clearly  to 
represent  some  dominant  trait  of  character  or  some  outstanding  event. 

Some  of  these  titles  do  not  need  zealous  interpreters  ;  their  applica- 
tion is  as  obvious  as  it  is  startling. 

For  instance.  Pius  IX.  is  the  101st  Pope  in  St.  Malachy's  catalogue. 
His  designation  would  seem  almost  something  more  than  a  coincidence. 
It  is  ."Crux  de  Cruce" — Cross  from  a  Cross."  Xo  pope  in  history  had 
had  a  reign  so  filled  with  trial  and  tribulation  as  Pius  IX.  Denounced 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country  for  his  refusal  to  declare  war  against  Catholic 
Austria  in  1848,  subjected  to  the  insults  of  riotous  mobs  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  forced  finally  to  flee  into  exile  at  Gaeta.  his  temporal  power  lost, 
"Crux  de  Cruce"  is  an  excellent  epitome  of  his  history  as  Pope,  and  the 
more  so  since  the  most  aggravating  of  the  crosses  were  brought  upon 
him  by  the  House  of  Savoy.,  whose  emblem  was  a  cross. 

"Signus  ardens,"  or  "Igtius  aniens."  "the  burning  sign"  or  "the 
burning  fire."  is  the  designation  by  which  St.  Malachy.  attending  to  his 
visions  in  the  twelfth  century,  characterized  the  recent  Pius  X. 
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"'The  present  Pope,"  declared  one  eminent  Catholic  authority  writ- 
ing a  few  years  ago  on  the  application  of  St.  Malachy's  prophecy,  "is 
trulv  a  burning-  fire  of  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  all  things  in  Christ." 


DUFFERIN  TERRACE,  CHATEAU  FRONTENAC   AND   THE 
HISTORIC  OLD   TOWN,   QUEBEC 


This  has  seemed  to  some  too  broad  an  interpretation,  and  one  which 
fitted    any    well-loved    Pontiff".      These    would    regard    the 
rather  as  the  recent  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  occurred 
and  during  which  he  earned  the  praise  of 


might    have 
"burning  fire' 


during  the  reign  of  Pius  X 
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the  world  for  the  prompt  relief  which  he  procured  the  stricken  people. 

Pius  V1I1.  was  foreseen  by  the  Irish  saint  as  a  "vir  religiosus,"  a 
designation  which  might  have  fitted  any  Pope,  since  piety  is  a  quality 
to  be  assumed.  But  "religiosus"  is,  in  the  Latin  sense,  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  piety  as  of  conscience,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  was 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  eighth  Pius's  character. 

Not  only  did  he  possess  a  tremendous  knowledge  of  canonical  law 
and  Biblical  literature,  but  his  extreme  conscientiousness  has  remained 
as  the  dominant  quality  of  his  character.  On  his  accession  to  the  pontifi- 
cal throne,  for  instance,  he  ordered  all  of  his  relatives,  to  the  very 
remotest,  to  resign  all  positions  which  they  then  held,  and  his  whole  life 
was  marked  by  the  same  scrupulousness. 

Moreover,  France  and  Austria,  deliberating  on  the  question  of  the 
successor  of  Pius  VII. ,  had  announced  their  desire  for  a  Pope  whose 
nature  should  be  distinctly  "religiosus,"  a  man  gentle  and  scholarly, 
more  Pope  than  politician.  History  has  emphasized  this  quality  of  Pius's 
life;  it  is  curious  that  the  twelfth  century  prophet  could  have  struck  the 
same  note. 

The  coming  Pope,  104  on  St.  Malachy's  list,  has  a  disquieting  title — 
"religio  depopulate,"  the  "faith  laid  waste."  It  might  have  any  one  of 
the  ominous  meanings  which  pessimistic  interpreters  place  upon  it,  but 
as  "intrepid  trust"  is  the  summing  up  for  the  following  pontiff,  there  is 
evidently  prophesied  no  great  catastrophe  at  this  point. 

The  end  of  the  world,  however,  is  bound  to  come,  according  to  St. 
Malachy,  and  he  has  made  due  provision  for  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reign  of  "Peter  the  Roman."  This  is  the  paragraph  which  concludes 
the  prophecy: 

In  the  final  persecution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  there  will 
reign  Peter  the  Roman,  who  will  feed  his  flock  amid  many  tribulations, 
after  which  the  seven-hilled  city  will  be  destroyed  and  the  dreadful 
Judge  will  judge  the  people.     The  End. 

There  are  to  be  only  eight  more  Popes  to  occupy  the  pontifical 
chair  which  Pius  X  has  just  vacated,  according  to  St.  Malachy. 

Then  follows  the  final  paragraph,  which  contains  the  mention  of 
Peter  the  Roman  as  the  last  Pope.     Whether  St.  Malachy  foresaw  Peter 
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as  the  successor  to  "Gloriae  (  >livaeJ    or  whether  an   indefinite   number 

arc  to  intervene  between  the  two,   lVter  being  the  last  of  the  line,  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture. 
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The  famous  manuscript  which  contains  this  prophecy  remained  hid- 
den in  the  Roman  archives  for  over  400  years.  Tt  was  first  discovered 
in  1590.  and  later  was  published  by  Arnold  de  Wyon,  since  when  there 
has  been  lively  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Holy  IVIalachy  ever  wrote  it 
or  not. 

But,  according  to  the  Abbe  Cucherat.  none  but   St.   Malacln    could 
have  been  the  author  of  so  remarkable  a  prophecy.  He  has  even  fixed 
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the  exact  time  and  place  in  Rome  when  the  Saint  received  his  vision. 
The  same  author  tells  us  that  the  pious  Irishman  gave  the  manuscript 
to  Innocent  II.  to  console  him  in  the  midst  of  his  tribulations. 

One  of  the  quaintest  commentaries  on  the  prophecy  is  that  of  the 
Rev.  Pere  Michel  Gorgeu,  O.  C.  C,  of  the  Monastery  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel.  In  1659,  at  Dieppe,  he  published  his  interpretation  of 
the  prophecy  and  some  of  his  explanations  of  the  mystical  titles  is  noth- 
ing short  of  amazing.  Here  is  a  typical  elucidation  by  him  of  one  of 
St.  Malachy's  prophecies,  in  which  he  said  that  one  of  the  Popes  would 
be  "de  rure  Albo" — of  the  Alban  (white)  country.  The  Pope  in  ques- 
tion turned  out  to  be  Adrian  IV.,  and  Pere  Michel  explains: 

"Adrian  IV.  was  the  only  Englishman  that  has  ever  succeeded  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  he  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Albans. 

"England  was  called  Albion  on  account  of  her  white  rocks  and  white 
cliffs. 

"Adrian  was  born  at  Malmesbury,  a  village  depending  on  St.  Albans. 

"He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Alba. 

"He  was  sent  as  a  legate  to  Norway,  a  country  where  there  is  almost 
perpetual  snow. 

"The  holy  candor  and  innocence  of  his  soul,  acknowledged  by 
Eugenius  III.,  who  sent  him  to  the  North  to  convert  souls  to  Jesus 
Christ."  — New  York  Times. 


NEEDS  BAIT  MOST 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  was  talking  to  the  pupils  on  patience. 
She  explained  her  topic  carefully,  and  as  an  aid  to  understanding  she 
gave  each  pupil  a  card  bearing  the  picture  of  a  boy  fishing. 

"Even  pleasure,"  she  said,  "requires  the  exercise  of  patience.  See 
the  boy  fishing;  he  must  sit  and  wait  and  wait.    He  must  be  patient." 

Having  treated  the  subject  very  fully,  she  began  with  the  simplest, 
most  practical  question : 

"And  now  can  any  little  boy  tell  me  what  we  need  most  when  we 
go  fishing?" 

The  answer  was  quickly  shouted  with  one  voice. 

"Bait." 


Would  Make  Tuberculosis  Sanatoria 
More  Efficient 

Experts  Show  How  Institutions  Waste  Effort  and  Offer 
Suggestions  for  Conservation. 

Methods  by  which  tuberculosis  sanatoria  may  be  made  more  efficient 
through  the  employment  of  their  ''graduates"  are  discussed  in  a  series  of 
papers  issued  today  by  The  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  in  its  official  organ,  The  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life. 

The  papers  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Bolduan,  of  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department,  Dr.  Sidney  F.  Goldstein,  of  the  Free  Synagogue,  New  York, 
and  Dr.  David  R.  Lyman,  of  the  Gaylord  Farm  Sanatorium  of  Walling- 
ford,  Connecticut,  show  that  many  tuberculosis  sanatoria  waste  their 
efforts  because  they  do  not  care  for  their  patients  properly  after  dis- 
charge. Dr.  Goldstein  found  that  in  one  sanatorium  in  New  York  52 
per  cent,  of  the  work  done  was  literally  wasted.  Dr.  Bolduan's  and  Dr. 
Lyman's  results  showed  some  waste,  but  not  nearly  so  large  a  per- 
centage. The  reason  for  these  relapses  is  found  both  in  the  unsanitary 
home  conditions  to  which  the  patient  returns,  and  also  in  the  industrial 
conditions  under  which  he  is  forced  to  work. 

Dr.  Lyman  says  that  the  greatest  present  need  in  sanatorium  treat- 
ment is  early  diagnosis,  and  that  such  early  cases  can  usually  return  with 
safety  and  success  to  their  former  occupations  after  discharge  from  the 
sanatorium.  For  certain  groups  of  city  patients  Dr.  Bolduan  and  Dr. 
Goldstein  favor  working  places  where  they  can  work  at  their  trades 
under  medical  supervision  and  sanitary  conditions. 

Experiments  of  this  character  are  now  being  considered  in  several 
cities.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  has  opened  a  small 
shop  for  some  of  its  tuberculosis  patients.  In  New  York,  the  Joint 
Tuberculosis  Committee  will  soon  establish  an  open  air  clothing  factory, 
and  a  similar  experiment  is  also  projected  by  the  Joint  Board  of  Sani- 
tary Control  of  the  Cloak  and  Suit  Industry.  The  Delaware  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium  is  considering  a  hosiery  mill  for  its  patients.  At  Otisville, 
X.  Y.,  in  connection  with  New  York  City's  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  an 
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industrial  colony  is  also  being  considered.  A  successful  experiment  in 
pottery  making  has  been  carried  on  for  two  years  at  the  Arequipa  Sana- 
torium in  California. 


THE   HOUND 


A  New  Book  by  Dr.   Walsh 

THE  STORY  OF  ANOTHER  SUPREME  CENTURY 

The  Century  of  Columbus — The  Story  of  The  Great  Men  of  The 
Period  from  1450  to  1550  and  What  They  Accomplished,  by  James 
J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  K.  C.  St.  G.,  Professor  of  Physio- 
logical Psychology  Cathedral  College,  New  York.  Catholic  Sum- 
mer School  Press,  no  West  74th  Street,  N.  Y.  City.  86  illustra- 
tions.    Price,  $3.50,  postage  paid. 

The  question  must  have  occurred  to  many  minds,  how  did  Columbus 
come  to  discover  America  before  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century? 
According  to  prevailing  impressions,  the  ignorance  and  lack  of  initiative 
supposed  to  characterize  the  Middle  Ages  were  scarcely  past,  yet  here 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  discoveries.  It  is  this  question  which  Dr. 
Walsh  has  taken  the  task  of  answering  in  this  volume.  He  has  told  the 
story  of  the  great  men  who  lived  from  1450  to  1550,  the  great  painters 
and  sculptors — Fra  Angelico,  Donatello,  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michelangelo,  Titian,  Correggio,  Tintoretto,  Veronese  and  many  others, 
of  the  great  architects  of  the  time  whose  influence  is  still  living  with  us 
and  of  the  many  other  phases  of  artistic  achievement  which  have  won  that 
sincerest  of  flattery — imitation — from  subsequent  generations,  and  never 
more  than  from  our  own.  He  has  outlined  some  of  the  accomplishment 
in  literature  of  this  great  "Age  of  Leo  X"  as  it  has  been  called,  with  its 
enduring  literary  monuments  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  above  all 
he  has  told  the  story  of  great  scholarship  and  education,  of  magnificently 
printed  books — literally  the  finest  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  of  all  the 
other  phases  of  the  intellectual  life  for  which  the  Renaissance  is  famous. 
While  science  is  often  thought  to  have  waited  for  our  time  for  its  devel- 
opment, some  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to 
the  sciences,  biological  and  medical  as  well  as  purely  physical,  in  all  of 
which  deep  foundations  were  laid  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  dwelt  particularly  on  what  the  period  did  for  men. 
Education  was  cared  for.  but  the  hospitals  of  the  time  were  among  the 
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m<  st  beautiful  that  have  ever  been  erected  and  social  problems  of  all 
kinds  were  probably  better  solved  than  at  any  other  period.  The  guilds 
provided  insurance  against  unforseen  losses  of  any  kind,  supplied  old 
age  and  disability  pensions — we  are  just  realizing  our  duty  in  this  matter 
again — but  they  also  furnished  vocational  training  as  well  as  rational 
amusements  to  the  people.  It  is  indeed  for  its  surpassing  development  of 
social  service  that  the  century  is  most  interesting  to  our  g-eneration. 

Those  who  know  Dr.  Walsh's  book  ou  the  Thirteenth  Century  will 
find  here  a  companion  volume  to  that  monumental  work,  as  the  New  York 
Times  recently  called  it.  Those  who  have  not  read  that  earlier  book  now 
have  the  chance  to  read  together  the  stories  of  the  Earlier  and  Later 
Renaissance,  in  such  compactness  yet  completeness  as  will  provide 
material  for  definite  judgment  with  regard  to  these  two  greatest  cultural 
epochs  in  the  modern  history  of  mankind. 


USE  FOR  ALL 

Admiral  Dewey,  on  being  complimented  on  his  superb  health,  smiled 
and  said : 

"T  attribute  my  good  condition  to  plenty  of  exercise  and  no  banquets. 
(  )ne-third  of  what  we  eat.  you  know,  enables  us  to  live." 

"In  that  case,"  said  his  friend,  jestingly,  "what  becomes  of  the  other 
two-thirds?'' 

"Oh,"  said  the  Admiral,  "that  enable^  the  doctors  to  live." 


charges. 


Miss   Wilkins,   the  primary  teacher,    was     instructing     her     small 

^es. 

Name  one  thing  of  importance  that  did  not  exist  a  hundred  years 


aero,"  said  the  teacher 


Ralph   Franklin,  an  only  child,  who  was  seated  in  the   front   row, 
promptly  arose  and  answered: 
"Me." 


From     the     Editor's     Chair 


This  issue  of  Forest  Leaves  must  have  one  controlling  and  all- 
pervading  thought.  Rather  might  it  be  called  a  feeling  than  a  thought — 
a  feeling  which  is  deeper  and  more  profoundly  true  than  thought,  the 
sentiment  of  grief  which  follows  bereavement.  If  Sanatorium  Gabriels 
were  to  be  embodied  in  ore  human  figure,  the  figure  would  be  that  of 
Mother  Mary.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  whose  name  the  Sanatorium 
honors  itself  by  bearing,  recognizes  the  supreme  right  of  the  foundress  in 
the  just  and  tender  tribute  which  elsewhere  in  this  magazine  is  printed 
from  his  pen. 

How  this  power  of  loving  and  unwearying  devotion  is  expressed  in 
terms  visible  to  the  eye,  let  the  dimensions  and  statistics,  the  recorded 
results,  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels  declare.  But  how  Mother  Mary's  self- 
sacrificing  love  has  expressed  itself  in  the  unutterable  and  illimitable 
beneficence  to  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  humanity  no  pen  may  dare  to 
write,  no  voice  be  bold  enough  to  declare.  Only  those  angelic  recorders, 
who  set  down  with  joyful  faces  and  in  fadeless  characters  her  life  deeds, 
can  be  her  biographer^. 

To  speak  worthily  of  that  industry,  that  gentleness,  that  kindly 
temper,  which  was  irradiated  with  the  sunshine  of  good  humor,  that  com- 
passion for  suffering,  that  wisdom  in  relief,  that  compelling  faith  which 
united  heaven  and  earth  in  the  help  of  her  holy  purposes,  would  be  to 
write  volumes  rather  than  a  page.  But  the  memory  of  it  all  is  the  con- 
tinuing heritage  of  all  who  knew  her.  is  the  glory  of  the  church  and  of 
its  sisterhoods  and  is  the  title  to  celestial  honor  and  reward. 

To  have  known  Mother  Mary  P.  H.  Kieran  was  to  have  a  new- 
contentment  with  life,  to  have  labored  with  her  was  to  be  another 
buttress  for  faith,  to  carry  in  the  heart  the  memory  of  her  is  to  quicken 
the  hopes  of  the  future  and  to  flood  with  gladness  the  prospect  of 
reunion. 


The  most  appropriate  remembrance  of  Mother  Mary  will  be  to  help 
in  the  continuance  of  the  blessed  institution  at  Gabriels,  to  which  she 
gave  the  best  work  of  her  life. 
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Helvetian   Silk  Mills 

Manufacturers  of 

SILK  AND  VELVET  RIBBONS 

New  York  Office,  Frederick  Vietor  &  Archelis,  38  East  2Sth  Street 
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Schaefer   Alkaloid   Works 

Maywood,   New  Jersey 
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Cramer  &  King  Company 

SILK    PRINTERS    AND     DYERS    I 


P.  O.  Box  1934— Telephone  2600,  2601 
PATERSON,   MEW  JERSEY 
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The  Warren  Company 

RILEY      J.      WARREN 

Jobbers    in 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Electric    Lighting  Outfits,   Machinery 
and  Safes,  Batteries,  Belting,  Etc. 

OFFICE   AND    WAREROOMS 

53-55  Market  Street 
ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


Moody  &  Gould  Co. 

Dealers  in 

RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON 
COMPANY'S  FURNACES 

ONEONTA,  N.   Y. 


Bartels  Brewing 
Company 

ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


...DRINK... 
Otsego  Coffee 

ROASTED    AND    PACKED    BY    THE 

Oneonta  Grocery  Co< 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


....USE.... 
Elmore  Feeds 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

Elmore  Milling  Co ♦ 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 
FRANK   M.   McFEE 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

/\.  E    FORD  £y  SON 
Wholesale  Flour,  Feed  and  Grain 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

J.  O.  &  G.  N.  ROWE 

Wholesale  Grocers 

ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 
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Bleach,  Mercerize  and  Finish  | 

Cotton  Goods  1 
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Mattson  Rubber  Company 

Automobile   Tires  and  Inner  Tubes    | 


Automobile  Rubber  Parts  of  all  kinds  manufactured  to  order.       Automobile  5? 

Tire  Repair  Stocks  and  Fabrics.    High  Grade  Moulded  Goods,  Stamp  Rubbers,  % 

Hat  Mfrs'  Rubber  Supplies.       Unvulcanized  Rubber  Compounds.       A  Speci-  2r 

alty    made    of  the    manufacture   of  Rubber  Goods  for  customers  exclusively.  ^ 

i 
§ 

Telephone  Connection  Cable:  Mattson,  N.  Y.  *£ 

FACTORY  AND  OFFICE  & 

LODI,  BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

8 

&  | 

|  The  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  1 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


Sole  Makers  of  "CONDOR  Belt"  i 


Telephone  570  Passaic  # 

is 
I 

PASSAIC  -         -  NEW  JERSEY    I 

U 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


STMDIHD  BLEHCHERY  GBPPIIT 

Bleaching  Dying  and  Finishing 
Fine  Cotton  Goods 


CARLTON  HILL,  NEW  JERSEY 


John  Nater  &  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Manufacturers  of 

LACE  AND  EMBROIDERY  NOVELTIES 

Factory  and  Office 

8O6  and  8O8  Sip    Street 

WEST  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Telephone  2134-  Union 


Ludwig  Strykower 

604  West  Twenty-third  Street 
WEST  NEW  YORK,  N.  J. 


Liondale  Bleach,  Dye  and  Paint  Works 

INCORPORATED 

Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Printers  of  Textile  Fabrics 

WOOL      EXCHANGE 

New  York  Address,  Beach  Street  and  West  Broadway 

ROCKAWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


I  1 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


-r 


1 


UNITED  PIECE  DYE   WORKS 


Dyers  and  Finishers  in  the  Piece  of  all 
Silk  and  Silk  Mixed  Goods 


LODU  NEW  JERSEY 


*\".  j\  i'j\ 


i 


ADVERTISEMEXTS. 


Jtt-K-:-5ratra-rSfr:-Stt-5tt-tt-^^ 


ORIENTAL  SILK  PRINTING  CO. 

Warp  and  Surface  Printing 
Piece  Goods  and  Ribbons 

HALEDON,  NEW  JERSEY 


$  TELEPHONE  3171-3172   PATERSON 


F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS 


K 


enwoo 


d  Mill: 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


-:- 


o 


-:- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Plaza  Restaurant 

HENRY  DUMARY,  Jr.,  Owner 

46  State  Street 
ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


Ist^-.-x-: 


IF  YOU  ADVOCATE  MODERN  METHODS         | 
YOU'LL  SPECIFY  THIS  CABINET  & 

The  old-time  roll  and  flat  toilet  paper  holders  are 
rapidly  being  replaced  everywhere  by  the  more  sanitary, 
economical  and  handsome 

"ONLIWON"  TOILET  PAPER  CABINET 
"It  stops  waste" 

It  automatically  delivers  two  sheets  at  a  time,  takes 
but  little  room,  is  handsomely  nickel-plated,  has  no  rough 
edges  and  unobtrusively  harmonizes  with  the  most  expen- 
sive bath  room  surroundings.  Don't  overlook  this  detail- 
it's  one  of  the  little  things  that  make  or  mar  the  beauty 
of  a  house.  FOR  YOUR  NEXT  PLANS-specify  the 
Onliwon  Cabinet.  Write  for  our  literature  especially  in- 
teresting to  Building  Managers.  Sole  manufacturers 
A.  P.  W.  PAPFR  TOWELS.  They  come  in  rolls  and 
allow  a  separate  towel  for  each  person— sanitary  and  save 
laundry  expenses.  This  item  is  worth  looking  into.  Ask 
for  our  literature. 


-.- 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  COMPANY,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  | 

i 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

6.  E.  HOLDEN,  President  W.  E.  6LEARY,  Vice-President 

J.  H.  RILEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 


TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Towing   between    Waterford    and   Saint  John  s,   P.    Q. 
Transportation  to  and  from  all  points  in  Canada 


Offices  at  17  South  Street,  New  York;  Three  Rivers,  P.  Q.;  St.  John's  P.  Q. 
Ill  Mountain  Hill.  Quebec,  P.  Q. 

HEAD  OFFICE,   WHITEHALL,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  NOVELTY  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Children's  Play  Suits,  Indian  Moccasins,  Novelties 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


LAUREN  W.  PETTEBONE 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMBXTS. 


Cataract  Ice  Company 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


-:- 


Niagara  Silk  Mills 


^ 


1  1 


;:; 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


-;- 


1  5 

I  1 

I  5 

1  I 


Niagara  Dairy  Company 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMEXTS. 


Leather  Tire  Goods  Gompany 

MAKERS  OF  AUTOMOBILE  TIRE  PROTECTORS 
Niagara  Fads,  N.  Y. 


/«.»»/»/»/»/»       y»       /»       y«        j*~,    /»       i»    .    /»       /«        j«       ;»       j«    .   j»       /«       /»       i«       j>       i»       /»,«,«.   J"»   . 

i  •  I 

Drs.  W.  J.  P.  Kingsley     | 
and  .Son 


CAN6ER  SANITARIUM 

For  Treatment  by  Application 


-:- 


Founded  1859 
ROME,  NEW   YORK 


*#$&8®G%^^ 


[MAX  MAURA.X,   General  Manager 

Gastner  Electrolytic  Alkali 
Gompany 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW    YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


v&frw&-\wwsfrv^^ 


Durolithic  Co. 


E.   H.   HUBMAN,  Treasurer 


GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 


North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y, 


BUFFALO  OFFICE,  460    ELLICOTT    SQUARE  * 

1 


%&&WVrWrXMVaVrX^ 


cCRtTWSlcott 

Smart  Hotel 
for  Smart  People 

Thirty-first  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue 

Telephone  3850  Madison  Square, 
George  T.   Stockham,  Proprietor 


Tonawanda 

Board  and  Paper 

Company 

TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


.    ((,/»,     JV,I«.    «,>,>,>    .    I»    ,    l»    .    J'   •  \r 

;;      Emil  Berolzheimer,  Pres.                                           Leopold  Ansbacher,  Treas.  5.S 

£      Samuel  Kraus,  Vice-Pres.                                          Charles  S.  Braisted,  Sec.  & 
Q 

I  EAGLE    PENCIL    COMPANY  1 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of  g 

Eagle  Pencils  1 

Patented  April  3,  1860  & 


-.- 


Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  Street 
Works,  710-742  E  14th  Street,  New  York  City 


s 


2 

1     FURTH,  Germany;     VIENNA,  Austria;      LONDON,  England:     PARIS.  France     8 
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HOTEL  SAN  REMO 


5';  Central    Park,     West    74th-75th    Streets 

-:- 

|  New  York  City 

|  M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 

-!-  Thomas  F.  Brennan  5* 

$  * 

$  ;; 


A  D  VE  R  TI  SEMEN  TS 


In  1903.     •    35. 030. c: 


sMw 


Sanatorium  (kabriela.    Antrnnbarka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy.  White  Face.  Mt.  McGregor,  etc..  etc..  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal''  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

advisory  committee:. 

Preside-.:.  Mrs.   W.   Seward  Webh    Vice-Preside: 

Burre  .    Horrrr.i:       5e:re:a:\ 

P; 

Cc 

F. 

J.  ! 

Doe.£e:  .  . 

Emmet,  Miss  Teresa  R.  Donahue. 

ADVISORY   MEDICAL  STAFF 


H.  J.  ■laakcawyer..  If.  D 


Jimes  S.  Ford.  M.  D. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

&mttou  (Enmpaninn 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
Peop  published  during  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions.  $1    a    Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

256  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

B.   Ellen  Burke.  Prei  M    I.  Burse.  5ec>. 

M    A.  Daily.  Tren. 


Teachen'  Monthly 
Magazine 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 


PISE   i   CORBETT     Prop* 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  "5  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
$2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


§6 


LEONARD'S' 


offers  you  a  service  that  will  make  your  shop- 
ping easy  and  pleasant— over  our  counters  or 
through  our  Mail  Order  Department,  anything, 
everything  you  want  for  Outdoors  or  Indoors. 

Have  our  Catalogue  convenient. 


W\    C    Leonard    £>c    Co. 

Dept.  17  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 


Prescription  Work 
and     Drags    Only 


? 


On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Kodak-Developing, 
Printing  and 
Enlarging 


No  matter  where  you  are— abroad  or  in  the 
United  States— just  drop  your  film  in  the  mail  and 
we  will  do  the  rest.  Highest  class  of  finishing  at 
moderate  prices.  Expert  service  only.  Ask  for 
sample  print  or  send  your  pet  film  for  a  free  print. 


E.  L.  GRAY  AND 
COMPANY 

Berkeley  Square,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Walton  &Tousley 

Incorporated 

PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

Hardware,  Agricultural 

Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware, 

Paints,  Varnishes 

SARANAC  LAKE, 

New  York 


A.  FORTUNE  *  CO 


Dealers  in 


Fnrnitnre,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 


? 


Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JOHN  F.  O'BRIEN,  President  JOHN  HAUGHRAN,  Vice-President      g 

C.  E.  INMAN,  Cashier 


X 


The  National  City  Bank  of 
Plattsburgh 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


J.  M.  WEVER,  President  R.  H.  GUIBORD,  Vice-President      | 

J.  W.  GUIBORD,  Cashier 


-:- 


ftbe  (merchants  National  Sank 


Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


I  I 

1 

1 
1 

i         M.  Mullen-Leavens  Co. 

|  INCORPORATED 


Glens  Falls,  New  York 


1 

1  1 

I  t 

S  $ 

I  1 

I  1 


Standard  Wall  Paper  Co. 


Glens  Falls,  New  York 


v; 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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%  COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Twin  State  Gas  and       | 
Electric  Go. 

Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 

m  5* 


V 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


~ 


Superior  Manufacturing 
Company 


Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 


weoeiaBiMueiaiKmaaa^^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


J.  PURCELL,  Pres.  A.  E.  VAN  VECHTEN,  Vice-Pres.  R.  A.  MOORE,  Treas. 

M.  J.  MAHONEY,  Secretary  M.  L.  WELLING,  Sales  Manager 


The  Duffney  Brick  Company 

MECHANICVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Mechanicville  Building  Brick  Co* 

MECHANICVILLE,  N.*Y. 


re 


5;      J.  M.  PURCELL,  President    JAMES  R.  SMITH,  Vice-President    R.  A.  MOORE,  Treasurer       g 
8  M.  L.  WELLING,  Secretary  and  Sales  Manager  S* 

I  i 


THEO.  J.  YUND       THOS.  F.  KENNEDY      CHAS.  C.  YUND 


|       Yund,  Kennedy  &  Yund 


Manufacturers  of  % 

1 
MEN'S    KNITTED    UNDERWEAR       I 


$  Amsterdam,  New  York  1 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LUMBER  DEALER'S  ASSOCIATION 

The    A*    Sherman    Lumber    Company 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  of 

Adirondack 

Spruce,  Pine  and  Hemlock  Lumber 

Laths  and  Shingles 


Mills  at  Home  Office 

POTSDAM  and  TUPPER  LAKE,  N.  Y.  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


H.  J.  SANFORD 

•     Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
ANTHRACITE   COAL   BITUMINOUS 

FLOUR,  FEED,  GRAIN,  HAY,  SALT,  LIME  AND   CEMENT 

Brands  of  Flour:  Gold  Medal  and  Hubbard  Superlative 

OFFICE:  No.  4  ELM  STREET,  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


6.  E.  HOLDEN,  President  W.  E.  QLEARY,  Vice-President 

J.  H.  RILEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 
TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Towing  Between  Waterford  and  Saint  John's,  P.  Q. 
Transportation  to  and  from  all  points  in  Canada 

Offices  at  17  South  Street,   New  York;  Three  Rivers,  P.  Q.;   Saint  John's,  P.  Q. 
Ill  Mountain  Hill,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 

HEAD   OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,   N.  Y. 


JAMES  ROGERS,  President  GEORGE  CHAH00N,  Vice-President 

J.  MONROE  SHEFFIELD,  Secretary 

J.  &  J.  Rogers  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Sulphite  Papers  all  Grades  also  Sulphite 
Pulp  Bleached  and  Unbleached 

AU5ABLE  FORKS,  ESSEX  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Agents,  Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Company 
Long  Distance  Telephone.  5  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


AD  VBR  TISBMBNTS. 
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Plaza  Restaurant 


'% 


HENRY  DUMARY,  Jr.,  Owner 


-:- 


46  State  Street 
ALBANY,   NEW   YORK 


1      F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS 


v 


Kenwood   Mills 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


± 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Durolithic  Co. 

E.  H.  HUBMAN,  Treasurer 


* 


v- 


-:- 


1    GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 


55 


North  Tonawanda    N.  Y.  p 

BUFFALO  OFFICE,  460  ELLICOTT  SQUARE  | 

Dr.  W.  J.  P.  Kingsley  I 

1  and  Son  1 

1  1 

§  1 


NCER  SANITARIl 

For  Treatment  by  Application 


-;- 


Founded  1859 
ROME,  NEW  YORK 
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AD  VERTISEMENTS 
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I  s 

I   L.  F.  ABBOTT        W.  H.  BRADFORD        E.  W.  BRADFORD 


H.  E.  Bradford  &  Co. 


I  ESTABLISHED  1854 


v 


-r 


Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  and  Men's  Knit  Underwear 
And  Half  Hose,  in  Various  Styles,  White  and  Colored     i 


S  BENNINGTON,  VERMONT  1 

8  1 

I  1 

S     A.  J.  COOPER,  Pres.  and  Treas.  JAMES  E.  BURKE,  Sec'y  | 

The  Cooper  Mfg,  Company  I 

1  | 

COOPER'S    UNDERWEAR 


DERBY  RIBBED 

Grade  de  Luxe 


BENNINGTON,   VERMONT 


m 


$        New  York  Office,  Room  43,  Watson  Bldg.,  Cor.  Franklin  and  Church  Sts.  X 

5?  * 

m  I 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Zenias  Crane 


DALTON,  MASS. 


1  I 

i  S 

Stephen  M.  Bull     | 


-:- 


i 

WHOLESALE  GROCER 


re 


I 


I 
r. 

I  1 

1  Front  Street,  Corner  Fifth  Street 


|  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


H.  W.  DURGIN,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager  R.  H  Hibbard  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas. 

ESTABLISHED    1800-1  INCORPORATED  1888 

Granite  City  Soap  Company 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Laundry,  Textile,   White  Floating  and    Powdered   Soaps 


New  York  Office,  220  Broadway 
Telephone   657  Cortlandt 


Factory,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  1458 


THE 

LACKEY   MFG.   CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Nets,  Embroideries,  Trimmings 

and  Laces 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


Philip  Kempler 
Pres.  and  Treas. 


W.  L.  Miller,  Sec'y 
Asso.M  Am.  Soc.H.V.E. 


The  NEWBURG  CORNICE  WORKS,  Inc 

Established  1898 

Contracting  Engineers,  Roofing  and  Sheet 
Metal  Works 

HEATING  AND  PLUMBING 

Mechanical  Draft,  Heating  and  Ventilating, 
Drying,  Conveying  by  Air  Exhaustion 

86-88-90  So.  Water  St.,  Bell  Phone  1248 
NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


THOMAS  H.  MILLSPAUGH,  President 
EDMUND  SANXAY,  Sec'y  and  Treas,. 
S.  V.  MANNY,  Superintendent 

THE 

Higginson  Mfg.  Company 


NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


P.  HART 

Wholesale   Dealer  in 

Paper  Stock  Scrap  Iron,  Metals  and  Rubber 

Office  and  Warehouse 

85  and  87  Front  Street 

Yards,  2  8  Carpenter  Avenue 

Phone  692  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


Roses,  Carnations  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

SCHAEFER'S   Inc. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

FLORIST,  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDMEN 

Conservatories  and  Greenhouse 
378-384  BROADWAY,  NEWBURH,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  985 


Bedded  Plants,  Etc. 


Trees  and  Herbaceous  Stock 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


BARNES  &  ATKINS 

WHOLESALE  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  EGGS,  ETC. 

Use  Our  "Green  Valley"  Print  Butter  and  Your  Trade  will 

Increase.    Smoked  Hams  and  Bacon.    Canned 

Meats  and  Vegetables 

42  SOUTH  WATER  STREET,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  1803 


United  States  Rubber  Co. 

FORMERLY   SYRACUSE    RUBBER    CO 

Syracuse   Branch 

J.  HENRY  GLISMANN,  Branch  Manager 

Rubber  Goods  and  Auto 
Supplies 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  HAMANN 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of 

Hamann's     Improved     Rotary 
Continuous  Bottle  Washer 

Machine  Work  for  the  Automobile  Trade 
Sprockets,  Gears  and  Gear  Cutting, 

Telephone  Connections 
PORT  CHESTER,  NEW   YORK 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 

HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


New  Process  Gear  Corporation 


T.  G.  MEACHEM,  Vice-President 


Syracuse,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Ernest    Sirmoin 

Port  Chester,  New  York 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Daniel  H.  Roney 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Storage,  Repairs  Full  Line  of  Ford  Parts  on  Hand 

THE  NELSON  GARAGE  CO.,  Inc. 

AGENTS  FOR  FORD  CARS 
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Juliana's   Christmas    Holiday 


By  Pamela  Gage. 


T  WAS  a  pity  in  a  way  about  Juliana  Lynam,  said  the  kindly 
neighbors,  for  the  woman  meant  well.  Her  meaning  well 
had  resulted  in  making-  miserable  the  lives  of  some  half- 
dozen  people.  There  was  first  her  brother-in-law,  Felix 
McCarthy — perhaps  he  was  not  exactly  her  brother-in-law, 
for  Marcella  McCarthy,  Felix's  dead  wife,  had  been  only 
the  step-sister  of  Juliana.  There  was  his  old  mother,  who 
was  helpless  with  rheumatism  in  the  lower  limbs,  who  sat 
in  her  fireside  corner  knitting  rapidly  and  listening  with 
a  kind  of  patient  anguish  to  Juliana  as  she  flounced  hither  and  thither, 
scolding  the  children,  harassing  the  servant,  driving  out  the  dogs,  scream- 
ing at  the  hens,  and  generally  making  life  hideous  for  everybody,  while 
throwing  out  a  hint — not  at  all  a  dark  one — now  and  again  about  them 
who  sat  doing  nothing  and  weren't  worth  the  bread  they  ate.  There  were 
four  small  McCarthys,  whom  Juliana  was  incessantly  scolding  and  shak- 
ing when  they  got  in  her  way.  These,  however,  had  learnt,  as  such 
oppressed  things  will,  to  keep  out  of  Juliana's  way,  and  once  free  of  the 
house  they  contrived  to  be  happy  enough,  forgetting  their  tyrant. 

There  was  another  person  whom  Juliana  fretted  and  worried, 
although  she  was  not  under  the  McCarthy  roof,  and  that  was  a  near 
neighbor,  Nannie  O'Keeffe. 

Now  Nannie  was  a  delightful  creature,  although  she  was  no  longer 
very  young  and  bright  silver  hairs  were  showing  amid  her  nut-brown 
tresses.  She  was  soft  and  laughing,  tender  and  lovely,  and  changeful  as 
the  Irish  skies.     It  was  a  thousand  pities  she  should  have  been  sacrificed 
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to  her  brothers  and  grown  into  old-maidenhood.  Not  that  Nannie  would 
have  accepted  that  point  of  view.  She  was  tremendously  proud  and  fond 
of  her  boys,  who  were  now  doing  her  credit  in  various  honorable  walks 
of  life.  If  she  was  a  bit  lonely  and  empty-handed  and  hearted  for  them 
in  the  old  farmhouse,  where  she  was  now  alone  after  having  reared  them 
all,  she  made  no  complaint.  Presently  they  would  be  sending  their  babies 
home  to  her.  Meanwhile  she  had  everybody's  children  within  reach  to 
love  and  to  be  loved  by;  best  of  all  were  Felix  McCarthy's  children, 
when  only  she  could  carry  them  off  to  Ballingarry  for  a  little  while. 

She  had  passionate  impulses  of  pity  too  for  Felix  and  for  old  Mrs. 
McCarthy  ;  often  the  tears  flashed  in  her  eyes  over  them ;  and  yet  she 
was  one  of  the  first  to  say  that  it  was  a  pity  for  Juliana,  the  creature,  so 
it  was,  to  be  annoying  herself  and  everybody  else,  seeing  that  she  meant 
nothing  but  everybody's  good. 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  get  hold  of  the  children,  for  Juliana  had  a 
somewhat  unaccountable  antipathy  to  Nannie  O'Keeffe,  whom  the  whole 
world  loved.  The  children  on  their  outings  were  forbidden  to  wander 
towards  Ballingarry,  where  there  was  always  a  tender  welcome  awaiting 
them.  If  Nannie  ran  in  to  sit  a  while  with  the  old  granny  in  the  chimney- 
corner.  Juliana  would  make  such  a  banging  of  pots  and  pans,  such  a 
hustling  and  driving  and  shrieking  at  the  live-stock  and  the  humans 
within  reach,  that  the  two  could  hardly  hear  each  other  speak;  and  after 
a  fretted  hour  or  so  the  old  woman  would  make  despairing  signs  to 
Nannie  to  be  going,  and  Nannie  would  get  up  and  go  quietly  away,  often 
without  the  civility  of  a  parting  nod  from  Juliana. 

The  old  woman  in  the  chimney-corner,  who  knew  many  things  when 
Juliana  would  permit  her  to  think,  could  have  told  Nannie  O'Keeffe  the 
cause  of  Juliana's  antipathy.  Juliana  was  jealous,  or  so  the  old  woman 
thought.  When  Juliana  had  come  swooping  down  on  them  after  poor 
Marcella's  death,  and  grasped  all  authority  into  her  two  hands,  she  might 
or  might  not  have  had  an  idea  of  consoling  Felix  in  time.  There  was  no 
reason  against  a  man  marrying  his  step  sister-in-law.  But  if  she  had  anv 
such  idea,  she  had  set  about  the  best  way  of  defeating  it.  She  had 
harassed  poor  Felix — a  big,  fair,  handsome  fellow,  with  a  constitutional 
inability,  it  seemed,  to  hold  his  own  against  a  woman — dreadfully.  He 
adored  the  children  and  was  devoted  to  the  old  mother.  To  see  these 
helpless  creatures  oppressed  had  often  almost  brought  him  to  the  point 
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of  resisting  Juliana.  The  thing  that  had  kept  him  short  of  the  point  was 
the  feeling  that  Juliana,  according  to  her  lights,  was  doing  her  best.  It 
was  because  she  did  too  much  for  him  and  his  that  she  was  ill-tempered 

and  made  the  house  a  misery  for  them  all. 


w 
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For  Juliana  had  an  unfortunate  love  of  housewifery.  It  manifested 
itself  in  an  incessant  whirlwind  of  cleaning  and  tidying.  She  was  afoot 
at  an  unearthly  hour  in  the  morning,  and  spent  her  days  in  an  incessant 
fatigue.  None  of  them  could  live  up  to  Juliana's  standard  of  cleanliness. 
The  children  who  dirtied  their  pinafores  and  muddied  their  boots,  poor 
Felix  who  brought  his  pipe  and  his  brogues  into  the  newly-polished 
rooms,  the  old  woman  who  required  so  much  doing  for  her,  the  easy- 
going Irish  servants,  were  at  least  as  great  a  fret  and  worry  to  Juliana 
as  she  was  to  them. 

She  had  been  pretty  once,  with  a  fair,  sharp  prettiness.  bound  to 
be  spoilt  in  time  by  shrewishness.  Marcella  had  been  gentle  and  insipid, 
and  had  left  little  mark  on  her  husband's  life  either  in  her  presence  or  her 
departure.  But  in  those  latter  years  of  Juliana's  rule.  Marcella  shone  a 
gentle  saint  by  comparison ;  and  Juliana  had  lost  all  her  prettiness 
through  her  incessant  fretfulness. 
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There  had  been  a  time  long-  ago,  before  Marcella  was  dreamt  of, 
when  Felix  McCarthy,  who  was  a  friend  and  intimate  of  the  O'Keeife 
boys,  had  been  head  over  ears  in  love  with  Nannie.  He  had  spoken,  or 
tried  to  speak,  but  Nannie  was  too  much  taken  up  with  her  boys  to  listen. 
How  could  she  leave  her  boys,  with  so  much  to  be  done  for  them,  to 
marry  any  one?  Felix  had  perhaps  been  too  easily  repulsed.  He  had 
gone  away  and  troubled  Nannie  no  more  with  his  suit;  and  presently, 
meeting  Marcella  Lynam,  her  kittenish  prettiness  and  large,  languishing 
eyes  had  put  Nannie  out  of  his  mind  for  a  brief  foolish  season,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  found  himself  married  to  Marcella  and  bound  to  make 
the  best  of  it  and  think  no  more  of  Nannie. 

There  were  times  when  he  sought  refuge  with  the  old  friend  who 
had  never  been  his  sweetheart,  resting  for  a  while  in  the  peace  of  her 
kind,  charming  presence,  in  the  quietness  of  her  shabby,  comfortable  old 
house,  where  the  fire  always  burnt  brightly  and  there  was  an  armchair 
by  the  hearth  for  a  man  to  loll  in  while  he  smoked  his  pipe.  Why, 
Nannie  O'Keeffe's  parlor  was  redolent  of  vanished  masculine  presences. 
The  boys  had  lounged  there  as  they  would,  and  had  desired  nothing 
better.  Looking  about  him,  Felix  McCarthy  could  recall  Tom  and 
Larry  and  Fergus  and  Hugh,  who  were  far  away,  and  Bryan,  who  was 
dead.  What  good  days  and  nights  those  had  been,  when  they  were  all 
boys  together  and  Brought  their  work  and  their  play  to  Nannie's  parlor, 
and  were  never  rebuked  for  any  of  their  slovenly,  masculine  ways. 

He  was  standing  one  wet  December  morning  with  his  back  to  the 
fire  in  Nannie's  parlor.  Nannie  sat  and  sewed  at  a  tiny  garment  for  Tom's 
first-born.  Looking  down  at  her  bent  head,  with  its  neat  division,  Felix 
noticed  for  the  first  time  how  silvery  Nannie's  hair  was  becoming, 
although  it  still  waved  and  curled  as  it  had  done  in  her  girlhood. 

It  was  restful  to  see  her  sit  and  sew.  She  was  wearing-  a  little 
muslin  apron  with  tiny  scarlet  bows  on  the  shoulder-straps.  It  struck 
Felix  that  an  apron  like  that  was  a  pretty,  comfortable,  womanly  thing, 
not  a  bit  like  Juliana's  check  overalls,  that  rustled  wherever  she  went. 
Nannie's  voice  was  rich  and  low.  It  matched  the  warm  brown  of  her 
complexion  and  her  brown  eyes.  When  she  smiled  at  him,  with  a  flash 
of  white  teeth,  her  eyes  smiled  too;  little  golden  lights  awoke  in  the 
depths  of  them  and  played  there  till  the  sweep  of  her  heavy  lashes  covered 
them   again.      She  had   rather  thick  eyebrows,  as  is  usual  in  the   Irish 
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beauty  of  her  type.     Juliana  had  thought  them  ungenteel.     Felix  won- 
dered how  any  one  could  object  to  them. 

Nannie  was  smiling  now  because  they  were  planning,  like  a  pair  of 
conspirators,  all  sorts  of  merry  things  for  Christmas.  A  most  extraordi- 
nary thing  had  happened — a  thing  so  bewilderingly  strange  and 
delightful  that  Felix  had  had  to  run  across  from  the  field,  where  he  was 
supposed  to  be  superintending  farming  operations,  in  order  to  spread 
the  news  to  Nannie. 

Juliana  had  intimated  her  intention  of  spending  the  Christmas  away 
from  home.  A  genteel  friend  of  hers,  whom  she  had  known  up  in  Dublin 
before  she  came  down  to  slaving  for  an  ungrateful  family,  a  Mrs.  Finne- 
gan-Flanagan — Juliana  insisted  on  the  double  name — was  taking  Juliana 
to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  in  England,  at  a  place  which  was 
described  in  the  advertisements  as  being  a  nobleman's  mansion  in  a 
splendid  park  of  fifty  acres.  Riding,  shooting,  golfing,  hunting,  motor- 
ing, were  to  be  among  the  outdoor  diversions.  Dancing,  theatricals, 
bridge  tournaments,  a  Christmas  Tree,  among  the  indoor  ones. 

"I  have  never  had  a  holiday  since  the  day  I  came  to  look  after  you, 
Felix,"  Juliana  had  said,  with  the  air  of  injury  which  conveyed  that  every 
one  else's  life  was  made  up  of  holidays.  "I  suppose  you'll  be  able  to  get 
on  without  me ':" 

"Indeed,  we  will."  said  Felix  with  a  heartiness  he  was  only  made 
aware  of  by  Miss  Lynam's  glowering  eye.  He  tried  to  make  it  up  by  a 
stammering  speech  to  the  effect  that  Juliana  had  earned  a  holiday  if  ever 
any  one  had  ;  but  she  was  beyond  propitiation. 

"You  seem  well-pleased  to  get  rid  of  me,"  she  said  with  asperity. 
"It  would  serve  you  right  if  I  wasn't  to  come  back  to  you  at  all.  A 
nice  way  you'd  be  in  then.  As  Mrs.  Finnegan-Flanagan  says,  'tis  a  great 
foolishness  for  me,  so  it  is,  to  be  slaving  after  your  children  wThen  I 
might  be  enjoying  myself:  and  me  with  a  bit  of  money  of  my  own,  too." 

It  was  true  that  Juliana  had  a  bit  of  money  of  her  own ;  and  it  had 
suffered  no  decrease  during  the  years  she  had  kept  house  for  her  brother- 
in-law.  Indeed,  it  had  seemed  only  in  the  justice  of  things  to  her  that  she 
should  repay  herself  for  all  her  hard  work  out  of  the  money  she  admin- 
istered ;  and  she  did  not  rate  her  own  value  too  low,  so  that  Felix  was 
often  puzzled  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  sums  of  money 
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he  gave  out  for  the  housekeeping  and  the  rather  scant}-  supplies  of  food 
and   other  things   which   Juliana   provided. 

He  went  through  the  scene  now  for  Nannie  O'Keeffe,  with  a 
leisurely  humor,  which  was  none  the  less  delightful  because  it  was  some- 
what rueful. 

"Sure,  God  help  her,  the  creature,"  Nannie  said.  "Isn't  she  always 
wearing  the  life  out  of  herself,  all  to  no  end?  I'm  sorry  for  her,  so  I 
am  ;  but  I  don't  know" — she  said  the  words  with  a  conscious  delibera- 
tion— "but  what  I'm  sorrier  for  you  and  the  children,  Felix,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  your  mother.     It's  a  pity  she  wouldn't  be  staying  away  altogether." 

A  little  color  came  to  her  face  as  she  said  it ;  but  Felix,  stupid 
fellow,  did  not  see  it. 

"Anyhow,  we'll  have  fine  times  this  Christmas,"  he  said.  'T  will  be 
the  good,  old-fashioned  Christmas  we'll  be  having.  The  children  don't 
know  yet  that  she's  going.  What  at  all  will  we  do  to  make  them  happy,, 
Nannie?" 

"There's  many  a  thing  we  can  do,"  said  Nannie,  the  color  ebbing 
away  again  from  her  cheek.  "But,  sure,  God  bless  them'  they're  that 
lovable  that  they'd  be  happy  enough  with  just  you  and  fcne  and  the 
granny.      'Tis  a  pity  they  couldn't  be   happy   their  own  innocent   way." 

A  day  or  two  before  Juliana  took  her  departure  Felix  had  to  leave 
home  on  business  which  would  keep  him  away  the  better  part  of  a  week. 
He  was  a  little  alarmed  about  how  Juliana  would  take  it,  for  she  was  a 
person  apt  to  stand  on  her  dignity,  and  it  was  likely  that  she  would 
expect  her  brother-in-law's  escort  as  far  as  Dublin. 

However,  when  he  broke  the  news  to  her,  accompanying  it  with  a 
propitiatory  offering  of  a  five-pound  note,  Juliana  was  oddly  gracious. 
She  bid  him  not  be  thinking  about  her.  She  would  be  quite  safe  in  the 
train.  Girls  of  her  dignity  of  bearing  would  be  safe  anywhere.  He 
might  expect  her  back  about  the  third  week  in  January,  well  braced  up 
in  mind  and  body  to  take  the  direction  of  his  troublesome  household 
once  more. 

He  came  home  on  the  appointed  day  with  an  unwonted  sense  of 
exhilaration,  and  walked  across  the  bog  by  a  short  cut  to  his  house.  The 
short  December  day  was  closing  in  with  a  cold  light  in  the  western  skv, 
which  was  reflected  in  the  pools  of  bog-water.  He  whistled  as  he  walked 
briskly  along.     He  was  very  glad  to  be  coming  home  with  Juliana  away. 


"And  the  shepherds  came  to  the  manger. 
And  gazed  oc  the  Holy  Child; 
And  comely  o'er  that  rude  cradle 
The  Virgin  Mother  smiled." 
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When  he  had  had  a  meal  and  time  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  and  change 
his  clothes,  he  thought,  he'd  go  to  see  Nannie.  There  were  a  number  of 
parcels  at  the  station  waiting  to  be  fetched  across  to  his  house,  parcels 
containing  the  most  wonderful  things  for  the  children,  toys  and  sweets 
and  games,  such  as  were  forbidden  under  Juliana's  austere  rule — a  story- 
book apiece,  a  warm  shawl  and  the  stuff  for  a  new  dress  for  the  old 
mother,  a  trifle  for  Nannie  herself — weren't  they  old  friends? — just  a 
pretty  old  brooch  picked  up  out  of  an  antique  shop,  which  he  had  felt 
would  delight  Nannie.  She  hadn't  many  to  think  of  her  now  since  the 
boys  had  left  her.  She  was  a  very  pretty  woman  still.  Why  shouldn't 
she  have  pretty  things  like  the  other  women? 

Within  sight  of  his  own  door  a  sudden  chill  fell  upon  him.  Where 
were  the  children?  They  were  always  used  to  see  him  from  afar  off  and 
to  troop  out  to  meet  him,  forgetting  to  be  sedate,  despite  Juliana's  scold- 
ings. 

Now  there  came  only  Grip,  the  terrier;  and  he  walked  mournfully, 
with  a  dejected  tail  that  scarcely  wagged.  The  stormy  gleam  in  the  sky 
fell  lower,  died  out  beyond  the  distant  hills.  The  wind  sprang  up  and 
sighed  dismally. 

The  house  windows  were  dark.  Not  so  much  as  a  gleam  of  fire  light 
in  them.  He  had  a  sudden  foreboding.  It  looked  as  though  some  one 
was  dead  in  it. 

He  hurried  on.  The  half-door  leading  into  the  kitchen  was  open. 
There  were  plain  signs  of  Juliana's  absence,  for  a  brood  of  chickens 
clucked  about  the  kitchen.  The  boldest  of  them  were  on  the  table,  where 
some  food  lay,  left  apparently  from  the  maid-servant's  midday  meal. 
Except  for  the  fowl  the  kitchen  was  empty,  empty  and  disordered,  only 
a  few  sparks  showed  in  the  gray  ash  on  the  hearth. 

He  went  on  further,  opening  the  door  to  the  parlor.  The  children 
must  be  out  to  tea.  Why,  of  course,  they  were  gone  down  to  Nannie's. 
And  Biddy,  the  careless  hussy,  had  slipped  away  to  the  village,  leaving 
the  old  mother  all  alone. 

Yes,  there  she  was  in  the  dark  corner  by  the  fire.  Her  face  looked 
towards  the  door  eagerly  as  he  entered.  He  heard  the  click  of  her 
rosary-beads.  The  fire  fell  in  and  a  little  flame  spurted  up.  There  were 
tears  on  the  old  face. 
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"  Have  the  children  left  you  by  your  lone  self,  mother?"  he  said. 
"That  worthless  Bridget!  Why,  your  fire  is  nearly  out  and  you  have  no 
light."  He  leant  forward  and  took  the  two  old  hands  in  his  own, 
fondling  them  tenderly.  "You're  quite  cold,  God  help  you!"  he  said. 
"They're  bad  little  children,  so  they  are,  to  leave  you  by  yourself.  It  is 
gone  over  to  Nannie's  they  are?" 

To  his  surprise  the  old  woman  began  to  sob — somewhat  to  his 
alarm,  too.  What  did  it  mean?  Surely  nothing  could  have  happened  to 
the  children ! 

"Whist,  mother,"  he  said,  "your're  frightening  me.  Where  are  the 
boys  and  the  girsha?" 

"They're  far  enough  away,  Felix.  I  told  her  you  wouldn't  like  it, 
that  it  'ud  be  the  lonely  house  you'd  come  home  to.  Sure,  I've  been  that 
low-spirited  since  they  went  that  I  didn't  mind  what  that  girl  Bridget 
did.  She's  been  in  and  out  like  a  dog  at  a  fair  ever  since.  Och.  the 
desolation  of  it !" 

A  wild  idea  suggested  itself  to  him. 

"It  isn't  likely  Juliana  would  be  taking  them  with  her?"  he  said 
slowly.     "She  was  never  one  for  children." 

"Not  she,"  said  the  old  woman  shrilly.  "She's  put  them  all  to 
school.  'Tis  in  the  convent  in  Dublin  they  are — a  hundred  miles  from 
you  and  me.  I  was  to  tell  you  she'd  considered  it  was  for  the  best.  'Tis 
running  wild  they'd  have  been  without  her.  She's  had  it  in  her  mind  for 
some  time.     Sure,  she  always  had  her  own  way  with  you." 

He  did  not  hear  the  implied  reproach.  He  was  moved  to  anger  at 
last ;  and  it  shook  him  as  a  big  wind  shakes  a  tree. 

"My  children!"  he  said.     "My  children!     That  woman — " 

And  then,  perhaps  fortunately,  he  was  inarticulate. 

Bridget,  coming  in  a  little  later,  found  the  master  with  a  sterner 
mood  upon  him  than  she  had  imagined  possible.  He  had  made  up  the 
fire  and  lit  the  lamp,  and  was  searching  about  for  the  materials  to  make 
his  old  mother  a  cup  of  tea. 

He  swept  Bridget  off  her  feet  with  the  whirlwind  of  his  wrath, 
thereby  exciting  in  her  an  admiration  and  attachment  which  his  gentle- 
ness had  never  provoked.  When  he  had  reduced  her  to  an  abject  humility 
he  handed  her  over  the  teapot,  and,  forgetting  that  he  himself  had  not 
eaten,  walked  out  of  the  house. 
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He  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do,  although  as  vet  he  could  barelv 
collect  his  thought.  He  was  going  to  fetch  the  children  back  tomorrow, 
and  he  was  going  to  break  Juliana's  rule.  She  had  gone  too  far  this  time  ; 
and  her  reign  was  at  an  end  forever. 

Mechanically  his  feet  took  the  way  to  Ballingarry.  The  storm 
had  got  up  and  the  wind  was  shrieking  about  him  as  he  walked, 
but  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  it.  A  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  the  pre- 
cursors of  a  wet  night. 

He  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  white  wall  with  green  palings 
a-top,  behind  which  the  long  white  house  under  its  thatch  stood  prettily 
surrounded  by  a  garden.  An  outside  car  met  him  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction.  The  light  of  the  lamps  flashed  on  his  face  and  the 
driver  of  the  car  pulled  up.     It  was  Father  Tom,  the  parish  priest. 

"I  hear  the  children  are  gone  to  school,  Felix,"  he  said.  'AYasn't 
it  very  sudden?  And  they  so  little!  Surely  you  could  have  kept  Xora 
and  Roddy  at  home?  I'm  net  saying  a  word  against  the  nuns  up  in  Dub- 
lin, but  we've  a  very  good  convent  school  of  our  own. 

His  voice  was  slightly  offended.  Father  Tom  expected  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  affairs  of  his  parishioners,  and  this  sending  the  children  to 
school  particularly  affected  him. 

Felix  came  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  rug  that  covered 
Father  Tom's  knees.  His  hand  yet  trembled  with  the  passion  that  had 
swept  him. 

:  'Tis  the  cold,  unnatural  father  you  must  think  me,"  he  said,  "to  be 
ready  to  do  without  them.  Let  alone  that  it  would  break  my  old  mother's 
heart.  It  was  that  woman.  Juliana."  He  spoke  the  name  as  though  he 
could  hardly  endure  to  do  it.  "If  1  was  to  let  myself  go,  Father  Tom. 
maybe  you'd  rather  not  be  hearing  me.  Sure,  I've  been  a  poor  fool  all 
these  years,  and  no  wonder  the  woman  despised  me.  'T  isn't  the  children 
will  go  out  of  it.  but  Juliana  Lynam.  I'm  going  to  Dublin  by  the  night 
mail." 

"Quite  right,  quite  right!"  said  Father  Tom  heartily.  "Juliana  took 
too  much  on  herself,  a  great  deal  too  much.  They're  but  small  to  be  out- 
side the  four  walls  of  their  father's  house.  Where  would  they  be  but  in 
it?  The  old  granny's  terribly  fond  of  them.  God  help  her!  'Tis  a  pity 
now  they  couldn't  be  having  a  mother  instead  of  Juliana." 


"The  God  child's  birth-cry  ringing:,  from  out  a  lowly  place, 
That  set  the  planets  singing-  in  farthest  fields  of  space." 
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He  looked  slyly  at  Felix's  agitated  face,  on  which  the  lamp  cast  its 
lights  and  shadows. 

"You  were  going  to  tell  Nannie  about  it  ?"  he  said  in  a  voice  which 
he  tried  in  vain  to  rob  of  any  suggestion.  "Quite  right,  too.  Nannie'll 
console  you.  She's  a  good  girl  is  Nannie,  God  bless  her !  'Tis  a  shame 
she  shouldn't  be  making  some  man  happy.  She's  thrown  away  at  Ballin- 
garry,  by  her  lone  self,  so  she  is." 

Felix  looked  up  at  him  suddenly  and  a  wild  surmise  dawned  in  his 
eyes.  It  was  as  though  he  were  looking  on  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth. 

Father  Tom  laughed  gently  to  himself,  then  touched  up  the  horse. 

"Well,  good  night,  Felix",  he  said,  "and  good  luck!  I'll  look  in 
tomorrow  evening  to  see  if  the  children  are  any  the  worse  for  their 
travels.    You'll  be  home  with  them  by  five  o'clock." 

After  he  had  driven  away,  Felix  McCarthy  stood  for  at  least  three 
minutes  staring  into  the  light  that  was  flooding  all  his  soul  and  all  his 
life.  Was  it  possible  that  Nannie  should  be  his  after  all  for  the  asking? 
Nannie  who,  he  realized  all  at  once,  was  the  one  woman  for  him,  had 
always  been  the  one  woman  for  him !  No  wonder  he  was  blinded  by  the 
sudden  light. 

He  came  in  on  Nannie  a  few  minutes  later,  Nannie,  warm  and  sweet 
in  fire-light,  just  sitting  down  to  her  tea.  She  looked  up  at  him  as  he 
came  in,  and  there  was  a  smoldering  fire  in  her  eye  for  which  he  loved 
her  none  the  less. 

"You  didn't  know  about  it?"  she  said.  "Juliana  said  you  knew. 
They  were  crying  fit  to  break  their  hearts  as  they  went.  I  know  they 
nearly  broke  mine.  I  went  down  to  see  them  whether  Juliana  liked  it  or 
not.  Will  you  let  me  take  the  granny  over  here?  'Twill  be  the  sad 
Christmas  for  her." 

Felix  advanced  a  step  or  two  to  where  she  stood  on  the  hearth-rug. 
All  the  fury  seemed  to  have  died  down  in  him  in  the  happy  peace  of  her 
presence.  He  bowed  his  head  till  it  rested  on  her  shoulder,  and  said  very 
gently : 

'"Don't  leave  us  to  Juliana  any  more,  Nannie.  Sure  we  all  want 
you — the  old  mother  and  the  children  and  I.  'Tis  the  wretched  life  she's 
led  us."  - 
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"I  thought  you'd  never  ask  me,  Felix,"  she  said  in  a  whisper  at 
his  ear;  and  he  felt  the  sudden  glowing  of  her  as  though  he  held  a  rose 
in  his  arms. 

Juliana  came  home  earlier  than  was  expected.  She  had  quarreled 
with  Mrs.  Finnegan-Flanagan,  and  she  was  extremely  annoyed  at  the 
non-receipt  of  letters  from  home ;  besides  which,  the  nobleman's  mansion 
had  proved  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  Juliana  was  heartily  glad  to  get 
out  of  it. 

She  returned  unannounced,  nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,  and 
quite  unsuspicious  as  the  mail  train  flashed  by  her  somewhere  between 
Holyhead  and  Chester  that  it  was  carrying  a  letter  which  would  have 
made  her  return  to  Kilmore  quite  unnecessary. 

She  was  driven  from  the  station  by  Andy  Dumphy,  the  most  taciturn 
of  his  kind,  and  your  Irish  carman  is  abnormally  taciturn  by  nature, 
only  coming  out  of  his  shell  unwillingly  to  entertain  the  stranger  who 
expects  it  of  him.  Andy  sat,  a  wooden  image  of  taciturnity,  on  the  side 
of  the  car,  parted  from  Miss  Lynam  by  her  stack  of  luggage.  It  was  no 
use  asking  him  questions.  Juliana  was  unpopular  with  the  poorer  neigh- 
bors. Her  lips  tightened  as  she  sent  Andy  a  thought.  There  would  be  a 
tussle  presently  over  the  fare.     Juliana  always  disputed  payments. 

However,  for  once,  Andy  said  nothing-  as  she  tossed  him  a  coin.  He 
had  driven  her  straight  into  the  farmyard  instead  of  approaching  the 
house  by  the  hall-door  way.  The  kitchen  was  lit  up  brightly.  There  was 
a  roaring  fire.  It  was  still  well  within  Twelfth  Night ;  and  the  holly  and 
ivy  were  yet  up.  A  piece  of  beef  was  turning  round  on  the  spit  before 
the  fire.    A  strange  girl,  in  a  neat  cap  and  apron,  was  in  the  kitchen. 

Juliana  stood  and  stared.  It  gave  Andy  Dumphy  an  opportunity  to 
whisk  down  her  trunk  with  a  willingness  he  had  not  often  shown  in  her 
service.  He  had  it  on  his  shoulder  and  was  following  her  as  she  lifted 
the  latch  of  the  parlor  door.  Andy  was  able  to  tell  it  all  afterwards,  dis- 
carding his  taciturnity  for  the  occasion. 

Juliana  had  whisked  into  the  parlor  to  demand  the  reason  for  these 
extraordinary  happenings,  and  Andy  was  close  on  her  heels  and  had  set 
down  the  trunk  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  which  led  from  the  parlor  to 
the  bedrooms  above. 

What  Juliana  had  intended  to  say  can  only  be  guessed  at.  for  what 
she  saw  struck  her  dumb.     The  round  table  was  set  for  a  meal,  with  a 
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O,  they  sane,  and  I  ween  that  never 
The  carol  on  earth  shall  cease, 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

On  earth  good  will  and  peace." 
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white  cloth  upon  it.  highly  polished  glasses  and  silver,  flowers  and  fruit 
as  a  centre  piece,  and  the  hanging  lamp  above  it  swathed  in  a  perfect 
forest  of  holly  with  its  scarlet  berries.  There  was  a  roaring  fire.  In  the 
chimney-corner  sat  the  old  granny,  furbished  up  incredibly,  and  looking 
as  blessed  an  old  lady  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

The  four  children,  who  ought  by  rights  to  have  been  at  school  in 
Dublin,  were  sprawling  on  the  hearthrug,  playing  with  their  toys  and 
with  Grip,  the  Irish  terrier,  who  was  never  allowed  into  the  house  under 
Juliana's  reign.  Recognizing  her,  Grip  wagged  his  tail  deprecatinglv 
and  looked  all  manner  of  apologies  for  being  alive. 

In  the  midst  of  the  group,  side  by  side,  sat  Felix  McCarthy  and 
Nannie  O'Keeffe.  There  was  an  unmistakably  gala  air  about  them. 
Nannie  was  wearing  a  dress  of  a  soft  lavender  color  which  became  her 
amazingly.  They  sat  hand  in  hand.  So  sudden  was  Juliana's  entrance 
that  they  still  sat  in  that  lover-like  attitude  for  fully  thirty  seconds  under 
her  unfriendly  eyes. 

At  last  she  found  words. 

"It's  easy  to  see  I  wasn't  missed,"  she  gasped.  "Yet  all  these  years 
I've  slaved,  doing  my  best  for  my  sister's  children.  Why  are  they  here 
and  not  at  their  good  school v' 

Felix  stood  up,  putting  Nannie  away  from  him  with  a  tender  gentle- 
ness, and  stood  between  her  and  Juliana,  as  though  he  would  intercept 
Juliana's  wrath. 

"Indeed  you  meant  well.  Juliana."  'he  said  in  his  deliberate,  gentle 
voice.  "But  it  wasn't  always  as  good  as  you  meant  it  to  be.  I've  written 
to  you.  I  suppose  you  didn't  get  the  letter.  You're  very  welcome  to  stay 
a  bit,  if  you're  disposed  to  be  friendly.  You  see,  Nannie  and  I  were 
married  last  Wednesday.  We've  just  come  back  from  a  bit  of  a  honey- 
moon. It  might  have  been  longer  if  we  could  have  made  ourselves  happy 
away  from  the  old  mother  and  the  children.  I  took  the  children  away 
from  school,  Juliana.  It  was  well-meant,  but  how  could  you  think  we'd 
be  happy  without  them?" 

Juliana  put  her  hand  once  or  twice  to  her  throat,  while  her  brother- 
in-law  made  his  leisurely  speech.  She  looked  around  the  room,  bright  as 
it  had  never  been  in  her  time,  with  all  the  good  things  in  use,  the  linen 
and  the  glass  and  the   silver,   which    she   had   kept    jealously  locked   up. 
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They  had  all  seemed  amazingly  happy  when  she  had  broken  in  upon  them. 
Now  they  sat  with  a  little  cloud  of  consternation  on  their  happiness,  for 
the  moment,  because  she  was  there  and  furious. 

"I  hope  you've  had  a  pleasant  holiday,"  went  on  Felix,  "a  very 
pleasant  holiday,  Juliana.  You'll  take  off  your  bonnet  and  have  a  bit 
with  us?     Andy'll  be  taking  up  your  boxes." 

Andy  advanced  a  step  or  two,  but  Juliana  turned  round  upon  him. 

"Stay  where  you  are,  man!"  she  said  furiously.  Then  she  made  an 
ironical  bow  to  Felix  McCarthy.  "I've  had  a  very  pleasant  holiday, 
thank  you,"  she  said.  "After  all  my  slavery  for  you!  It's  going  to  be 
all  holidays  with  me  from  this  minute.  Andy  Dumphy,  take  back  my 
boxes  to  the  car." 

"Sure,  where  would  vou  be  going  to,  Juliana?''  her  brother-in-law 
asked  amicably.  "There  isn't  a  train  out  of  here  till  ten  o'clock.  Sit 
down,  woman,  and  eat  a  bit  before  you  go." 

"You  poor  creature!"  responded  Juliana;  and  having  hurled  that 
shaft  ^he  flung  open  the  parlor  door  and  stalked  forth  majestically,  never 
to  return. 

"I'm  not  sure  but  what  she  was  right,"  Felix  said  when  the  sound  of 
the  car-wheels  had  died  in  distance  and  the  children  had  begun  to  play 
again.  "  'Twas  the  poor  creature  I  was  to  be  putting  up  with  her  so 
long.     I  wonder  you  ever  looked  at  me,  asthoreen." 

He  slid  his  arm  about  his  wife's  yet  slender  waist  and  pressed  his 
lips  on  her  hair,  while  the  old  mother  gazed  at  them  with  a  smile  like  a 
benediction. 

"Sure  'twas  a  pity,"  said  Mrs.  Felix  characteristically,  "the  creature 

having  her  holiday  spoilt." 

{Courtesy  of  Catholic  World.) 

&  &  & 

Good  humor  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  articles  of  dress 
one  can  wear  in  society. — Thackeray. 

£?     £?     £> 

Cheerfulness  is  an  excellent  wearing  quality ;   it  has  been  called   the 
brisrht  weather  of  the  heart. — Smiles. 


Kindness 

I  can  look  out  over  the  earth  at  any  h.ur.  and  I  sec  in  spirit  innumer- 
able Angels  threading  the  crowds  of  men  and  hindering  sin  by  all  manner 
of  artifices  which  shall  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  man's  will.  1 
see  also  invisible  grace,  made  visible  for  the  moment,  flowing  straight 
from  God  in  and  upon  and  around  the  souls  of  men.  and  sin  giving  way 
and  yielding  a  place  to  it.  It  is  only  in  the  deserts  that  I  do  not  see  it, 
and  on  the  tracts  of  shipless  seas,  and  the  fields  of  polar  ice.  But  together 
with  grace  and  the  Angels  there  is  a  third  band  of  diminutive  figures, 
with  veils  upon  their  heads,  which  are  flitting  everywhere,  making 
gloomy  men  cease  to  groan,  lighting  up  hope  in  the  eyes  of  the  dying, 
sweetening  the  heart  cf  the  bitter,  and  adroitly  turning  men  away  from 
sin  just  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  committing  it.  They  seem  to  have 
a  strange  power.  Men  listen  to  them  who  have  been  deaf  to  the  pleading 
of  Angels.  They  gain  admittance  into  heart-,  before  the  doors  of  which 
grace  has  lost  its  patience  and  gone  away.  Xo  sooner  are  the  doors 
open  than  these  veiled  messengers,  these  cunning  ministers  of  God,  have 
gone  and  returned  with  lightning-like  speed  and  brought  back  grace  with 
them.  They  are  most  versatile  in  their  operations.  <  hie  while  they  are 
the  spies  of  grace,  another  while  sappers  and  miners,  another  while  its 
light  cavalry,  another  while  they  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  for 
more  than  five  thousand  years  they  have  hardly  known  the  meaning  of 
defeat.  They  are  the  acts  of  kindness  which  are  daily  enrolled  in  God's 
service  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  — Father  Faber. 

&   &   & 

THE  RIGHT  NUMBER 

A  teacher,  in  giving  a  lecture  t  i  the  members  of  her  junior  hygiene 
class,  had  cautioned  them  against  eating  anything  hard,  such  as  nut-. 
hard  cam1}-,  etc.     A  small  boy  held  up  his  hand. 

"What  is  it.  Sammie?"  she  inquired. 

"Say,  did  you  ever  see  any  of  these  here  candy  jaw-breakers?'*  he 
asked. 

"Ye-s.  I  believe  so,"  she  hesitated  wonderingly. 

"Well,  Willie  here."  indicating  am  ther  hoy  in  the  class,  "stood  right 
in  front  of  Gregorie's  store  yesterday  and  et  five  of  them  right  down." 

"Ate,"  corrected  the  teacher. 

"Aw,  was  it  eight?     I  was  thinkin'  it  was  only  five." 


*na , 


THE    NIGHT    BEFORE    CHRISTMAS 


Christmas  Eve 


UT   it  is   Christmas. — Christmas   Night.      The   clock   on   my 
mantel-piece  peals  out  ten;  and  there  is  deep  silence  over 

Blffi  all  things.  The  last  village-stragglers  have  said.  "Good- 
night" and  gone  to  their  homes.  The  last  footstep  lias 
sounded,  echoed,  and  died  along  the  street.  I  feel  absolute- 
ly alone,  here  by  my  fireside.  The  great  Christina-  candle, 
a  yard  in  length  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  burning 
silently  in  the  next  room,  and  casting  down  a  flickering 
flame  on  the  glistening  holly  with  its  scarlet  berries  beneath. 
I  remain  up,  for  I  have  to  say  the  midnight  mass  at  the  convent,  prepara- 
tory to  my  two  masses  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  I  watch  the  fire  in  the 
delicious,  but  almost  oppressive  silence,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  delight- 
ful ghosts,  which  that  intense  and  realistic  spiritualist  called  Literature 
has  created  come  in  and  walk  in  solemn  procession  before  my  eyes.  I 
watch  them  all  tenderly,  lovingly,  as  they  pass  by  and  look  at  me  with 
the  wistful  sadness  of  eternity  in  their  eyes,  until  the  convent  bell  rings 
out  a  quarter  to  twelve ;  and  I  pass  out  into  the  night. 


Midnight 

It  was  a  clear,  starlit  night,  which  did  not  quite  show  all  its  splen- 
dours, until  I  had  gone  out  from  the  streets.  For  the  lamps  were  left 
alight  by  the  men  in  charge;  and  from  every  house,  even  the  humblest. 
the  tall  Christmas  candle,  placed  in  the  window,  shed  a  yellow  light  across 
the  pathways.  But  the  moment  I  got  beyond  the  range  of  the  houses, 
and  their  black  roofs  and  gables  no  longer  cut  off  large  portions  of  the 
sky,  the  full  splendours  of  a  winter  firmament  burst  upon  my  sight.  It 
was  no  novelty,  for  I  flatter  myself  I  have  quite  an  intimate,  almost  hand- 
shaking, acquaintance  with  these  nocturnal  beauties,  which  so  lavishly 
squander  their  splendours  on  a  world  which  heeds  them  not.  It  makes  one 
smile  to  hear  that  this  universe  was  made  for  man  ;  whilst  the  petty 
creature  goes  back  to  his  blind  bed  exactly  when  the  firmament  unrolls 
its  magnificence  and  displays  all  the  silent  wonders,  all  the  ineffable 
radiances,  that  it  keeps  cloaked  and  hooded     by     day.        Nevertheless, 
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although  familiar  to  me,  I  am  always  startled  when  the  effulgence  sud- 
denly bursts  upon  me.  These  constellations  seem  to  smite  one  with  their 
splendours.  Every  moment  you  imagine  you  can  hear  the  sounds  that 
must  underlie  their  awful  operations.  Jewels  of  the  sky,  set  in  its  black 
mourning  pall ;  lamps  in  the  City  of  God  ;  whatever  figures  of  speech  you 
use  fade  into  insignificance  before  the  revelations  of  science, — suns, 
infinite  suns,  sunk  in  the  depths  of  illimitable  space. 

The  Constellations 

The  Dragon,  folding  his  coils  as  usual  around  the  Little  Bear,  was 
due  north  ;  and  a  little  to  the  northwest,  and  just  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  the  beautiful  Vega,  of  the  Lyre,  was  barely  visible.  The  tail  of 
the  Greet  Bear  hung  down  into  the  Northern  Seas,  pointing  to  the  invis- 
ible Arcturus;  and  the  hunting  dogs  of  Bootes  and  the  giant  Hercules 
were  asleep  beneath  the  cold  rim  of  frozen  Arctic  seas.  Directly  east,  but 
low  down,  one  could  hardly  see  the  sickle  of  Leo,  were  it  not  for  the 
brilliant  jewel.  Regains,  in  its  handle;  and  in  the  east  too,  Cancer  and 
Hydra  intervening,  the  Gemini  looked  down  on  Procyon,  the  great  glow- 
ing eye  in  the  Ganis  Minor.  In  the  southeast  Camis  Major  was  just  ris- 
ing :  Sirius,  the  peerless  one,  was  spitting  out  his  blue  and  green  and 
yellow  flames  right  and  left,  and  the  triple  stars  that  form  the  jewelled  belt 
of  Orion  pointed  steadily  towards  him.  whilst  they  seemed  to  light  up  all 
the  darkness  around  them  ;  and  higher  up  the  net  of  the  Pleiades  was 
strung  with  the  white  pearls  of  its  six  great  stars,  and  the  innumerable 
aiglets  of  its  ether  star-sprays.  In  the  southwest,  Cetus,  the  whale,  was 
spouting  his  glories  above  the  seas.  Mira,  "the  wonderful",  the  variable 
one,  had  set  her  lights  in  honour  of  the  night.  Capella  in  Auriga  was 
almost  in  the  zenith;  Perseus  with  the  demon-star,  Algol,  was  watching 
the  fettered  Andromeda ;  and  the  four-wheeled  chariot  of  the  winged 
Pegasus  seemed  toppling  down  into  the  west. 

The  Angels  at  Bethlehem 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago  these  glories  seem  first  to 
have  attracted  the  eye  of  man,  who,  notwithstanding  the  Greek  derivation 
of  his  name,  seems  more  inclined  to  fix  his  gaze  on  the  earth  than  upon 
the  sky.  Later  on,  Holy  Job  asked:  "What  hath  resisted  Him  and  hath 
peace?  who  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her  place,  and  the  pillars  thereof 
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tremble""  Who  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and  walketh  upon  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  Who  maketh  Arcturus,  and  Orion,  and  the  Ilyades. 
and  the  inner  parts  of  the  south?  Who  doth  things  great  and  incompre- 
hensible and  wonderful,  of  which  there  is  no  number."  And  the  greatest, 
most  incomprehensible,  most  wonderful  of  all  things  wrought  by  <  >mnip- 
otence  was  assuredly  that  might}'  mystery  which  we  commemorate 
tonight,  and  on  which,  nineteen  centuries  ago,  those  same  constellations 
that  are  now  blazing  in  the  heavens  looked  down  and  trembled,  as  the 
angels  clove  their  way  between  them  and  made  them  sing  together  the 
praises  of  the  Most  High.  It  was  a  strang-c  and  terrible  thought — that 
those  stars  looked  down  on  Bethlehem.  They  saw  and  wondered,  and 
were  still  :  and  abyss  called  out  to  abyss,  as  all  the  heavens  told  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  firmament  revealed  His  wonders. 

Child  and  Mother 
And  then  came  the  tremendous  contrast.  From  under  that  blazing 
firmament  into  the  little  chapel  I  came,  with  its  painted  ceilirgand  little. 
human  decorations.  I  passed  the  crib,  as  1  came  to  the  altar  and  saw — 
the  Child  ami  His  Mother!  And  then,  after  the  jubilant  chorus  of  the 
Gloria  in  Uxcelsis  had  died  out,  came  the  ever  sweet,  even  tender  words 
of  the  Adcste.  It  was  sudden  and  striking — the  contrast  between  the 
universe  of  suns  and  this  little  chapel. — between  Omnipotence  guiding 
that  vast  and  awful  procession  of  worlds  outside  and  the  same  (  )mnip- 
otence  hiding  here  under  the  most  helpless  of  all  forms.  But  these 
things  touched  the  intellect  The  moment  came,  when  the  floodgates  of 
emotion  were  suddenly  opened  :  and  I  had  to  suspend  for  a  moment  the 
onward  course  of  the  divine  sacrifice.  It  was  at  the  awful  words: 
Deam  de  Deo,  Lumen  de  Lumine, 

Gestani  Puellae  viscera. 
God  of  God.  Light  of  Light. 

The  womb  of  a  child  is  bearing. 
That  word  "Puella",  a  little  girl,  placed  there  in  literal  opposition,  or 
rather  real  conjunction  with  Omnipotence,  choked  me.  The  sudden 
descent  of  the  Immense,  the  Almighty  One  into  the  feeble  and  tender 
embraces  of  a  child-mother,  was  too  overwhelming.  It  is  the  confutation 
of  atheism,  the  mockery  of  human  pride,  the  suspension  of  inexorable  law 
in  favour  of  a  divine  manifestation  of  love — all  at  once. 

— Canon  Sheehan. 


An    Old    Woman's    Rosary 

I  bless  myself  and  1  kiss  the  cross, 

And  the  holy  creed  I  tell; 
And  the  Pattrs  and  Aves  trip  off  my  tongue, 

For  it's  me  that  knows  them  well. 
For  it's  many  a  day  these  same  old  beads 

I  told  in  the  same  old  way  : 
I  got  them  my  First  Communion  morn, 

And  that's  sixty  years  this   May. 
'Twas  the  joyful  mystenes  then  I  liked 

(And  I  said  them  joyfully). 
When  our  Lord  was  only  a  Child  Himself 

At  His  Blessed  Mother's  knee. 
Ochone !  but  it's  many  and  many  a  year 

I've  turned  from  the  joyful  deeds, 
And  T  cry  on  the  sorrowful  mysteries, 

With  tears  as  big  as  my  beads. 
For  my  beautiful  boy  with  the  fever  went, 

And  "himself"  next  morning  died. 
Do  you  wonder  I  think  of  the  mysteries 

That  end  with   die  Crucified? 
For  it's  then  as  I'm  telling  each  blessed  bead, 

A-kneeling  beside  my  bed, 
We  two  women.  God's  mother  and  me, 

Have  many  a  talk  of  our  dead. 
But  what  am  I  crying  about  at  all  ? 

Sure,  all  of  us  have  to  die ; 
I  have  my  sins,  and  she  had  none — 

'Twas  she  had  reason  to  cry. 
And  that's  why   I'm  liking  the  beads  that  tell 

Her  pains  and  her  darling  Son's; 
It's  plenty  of  time  I'll  be  having  in  Heaven 

To  think  of  the  glorious  ones. 

Rev.  Hugh  F.  Blunt,  in  Sacred  Heart  Almanac. 


WHVT    WILL    SANTA    BRING    US  ? 


When    The   "Kale"    Was    Gone 

In  nearly  every  condition  of  life,  no  matter  how  serious,  there  is 
likely  to  crop  cut  an  amusing  incident  to  relieve  the  tension  under  which 
the  performers  labor.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  serious  business  of  war  has 
much  about  it  to  amuse  the  participants,  but  even  here  the  amusing  inci- 
dent crops  out.  According  to  the  story,  an  American  in  Germany  at  the 
outbreak  cf  hostilities  received  a  telegram  from  a  friend  in  Italy,  also 
an  American,  requesting  him  to  send  funds.  Having  a  desire  to  conceal 
his  needs  from  the  inquisitive  eves  of  telegraph  operators  and  others 
who  might  happen  to  see  the  telegram,  the  writer,  a  college  professor, 
by  the  way,  couched  his  message  in  good  American  slang.     He  wrote : 

"Kale  all  gone;  wire  thirty  beans  at  once." 

This  perfectly  innocent  message  might  have  been  sent  in  a  great 
many  ways  that  would  have  been  equally  intelligible  to  any  American 
citizen.     Fcr  instance  he  might  have  said  : 

"Busted;  come  across  with  thirty  bones,"  or  "Flat  broke:  send  thirty 
dobies."  Goodness  only  knows  what  mysterious  meaning  might  have 
been  attached  to  the  simple  request  for  thirty  American  daddy  dollars 
if  the  innocent  writer  of  the  message  had  chosen  either  of  these  latter 
means  of  expressing  his  needs.  As  it  was.  the  German  censor  attached 
a  meaning  of  vast  import  to  the  message  and  threw  the  recipient  into  jail, 
where  he  underwent  a  rigid  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  military 
authorities.  The  difficulties  he  had  in  convincing  the  German  authorities 
of  the  innocence  cf  the  message  may  well  be  imagined  when  it  is  known 
that  the  censor  got  the  idea  into  his  head  that  "kale"  had  something  to 
do  with  a  town  in  Baden,  "Kehl,"  and  by  some  mysterious  process  of 
reasoning  "beans"  and  "bombs"  had  something  in  common. 

Anybody  who  tries  to  explain  American  slang  has  a  big  job  on  his 
hands,  for  it  can't  be  explained  :  it  explains  itself — but  not  to  a  German 
war  censor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  nothing  suspicious  "gets  by." 

— Intermountdin  Catholic  in   Providence  Visitor. 
j&  &  & 

Do  not  detest  work:  but  pierce  into  its  heart,  exalt  it  to  its  loftiest 
conception,  if  you  would  be  more  holy. 


t< 


Religio   Depopulata" 


A  :orrespondent  of  the  "Tablet."  of  London,  writing  over  the 
initials  '"E.  C."  offers  a  very  reasonable  explanation  of  the  otherwise 
ominous  title  given  our  new  Pope  in  the  long  list  of  similar  designations 
called  "St.  Malachy's  Prophecy."     He  says: 

"According  to  St.  Malachy's  prophecy  the  title  of  the  Pope  succeed- 
ing Pius  X.  is  'Religio  depopulata."  Years  ago.  musing  over  the  titles 
ascribed  to  the  Popes — ending  with  'Peter  the  Roman  who  will  feed  the 
sheep  in  many  tribulations,  which.  bem«~  ended,  the  city  upon  the  seven 
lulls  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  tremendous  Judge  shall  judge  His 
people."  I  used  to  wonder  what  "Religio  depopulata'  could  refer  to.  I 
thought  it  might  refer  to  a  great  popular  falling  off  from  religion.  But 
lately  I  have  been  thinking  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  is  of  a 
different  nature,  and  that  it  refers  to  the  depopulation  of  Christian  nal 
by  war. 

"The  manhood  of  France — and  it  has  none  to  spare — is  at  the 
frontier.  Even  if  the  French  win.  the  future  Christian  population  of 
France  must  be  terribly  lessened.  Should  the  Russians  win.  who  knows 
what  will  be  the  fearful  reduction,  not  only  of  the  German  army,  but  also 
of  the  German  people? 

"The  Austrian-  have  lost  terribly,  and  will  probably  lose  vast  num- 
bers more.  If  Italy  takes  part  in  the  war.  there  will  be  more  slaughter 
still.  England  has  already  her  list  of  dead.  The  new  Pope  will  look 
upon  so  great  depopulation  that  lie  may  be  known  in  history  as  the  Pope 
i  f  'Religion  depopulated  by  war  and  slaughter.'  " — Providence  Visitor. 

&  &  j& 

For  the  star  of  cur  hope  in  the  gateways  of  morn. 
For  the  lover  of  love  and  the  scorner  of  scorn, 
For  the  King  that  is  come,  for  the  Christ  that  is  born, 
Set  the  chimes  a-rinoqner 

"A  Vision  of  December,"  L.  I.  Guiney. 
&  £?  & 
Mirth  should  be  the  embroidery  of  conversation,  not  the  web;  and 
wit  the  ornament  of  the  mind,  not  the  furniture. — Selected. 


Little  Jesus 

By  Francis  Thompson 

"Little  Jesus,  wast  Thou  shy 

Once,  and  just  so  small  as  I  ? 

And  what  did  it  feel  like  to  be 

Out  of  heaven  and  just  like  me? 

Didst  Thou  sometimes  think  of  there 

And  ask  where  all  the  angels  were? 

I  should  think  that  I  would  cry 

For  my  house  all  made  of  sky  : 

1  would  look  into  the  air. 

And  wonder  where  my  angels  were  : 

And  at  waking  'twould  distress  me — 

Xot  an  angel  there  to  dress  me ! 

Hadst  Thou  ever  any  toys, 

Like  us  little  girls  and  boys  ? 

And  didst  Thou  play  in  heaven  with  all 

The  angels  that  were  not  too  tall. 

With  stars  for  marbles  ?     Did  the  things 

Play,  'Can  you  see  me?"  through  their  wing 

And  did  Thy  Mother  let  Thee  spoil 

Thy  robes,  with  playing  on  our  soil  ? 

How  nice  to  have  them  always  new 

In  heaven,  because  'twas  quite  clear  blue ! 

Didst  Thou  kneel  at  night  to  pray. 

And  didst  Thou  join  Thy  hands,  this  way? 

And  did  they  tire  sometimes,  being  young. 

And  make  the  prayer  seem  very  long? 

And  dost  Thou  like  it  best  that  we 

Should  join  our  hands  to  pray  to  Thee? 

I  used  to  think,  before  I  knew. 

The  prayer  not  said  unless  we  do. 

And  did  Thy  Mother  at  the  night 

Kiss  Thee  and  fold  the  clothes  in  rigfht? 
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And  didst  Thou  feel  quite  good  in  bed, 

Kissed,  and  sweet,  and  Thy  prayers  said? 

Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten  all 

That  it  feels  like  to  be  small : 

And  Thou  know'st  I  can  not  pray 

To  Thee,  in  my  father's  way. 

When  Thou  wast  so  little,  say, 

Couldst  Thou  talk  in  Thy  Father's  way? 

So,  a  little  Child,  come  down 

And  hear  a  child's  tongue  like  Thy  own 

Take  me  by  the  hand  and  walk, 

And  listen  to  my  baby  talk. 

To  Thy  Father  show  my  prayer 

(He  will  look.  Thou  art  so  fair). 

And  say:  'O  Father,  I,  Thy  Son, 

Bring  the  prayer  of  a  little  one.' 

And  He  will  smile,  that  children's  tongue 

Has  not  changed  since  Thou  wast  young!" 


AN  EVENINGS  AMUSEMENT  AT  SANATORIUM  GABRIELS 


The  First  Christmas  Day  in  America 

HE  first  American  observance  of  Christmas  day  was  far 
from  a  merry  one.  It  was  spent  by  Columbus  and  his 
ship's  company  among  scenes  of  peril,  disorder  and  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  the  greatest  disaster  which  had 
befallen  the  expedition.  On  Christmas  eve  the  admiral's 
flagship,  the  Santa  Maria,  which  had  so  stoutly  plowed 
unknown  seas  since  that  distant  September  day  when  she 
dropped  astern  the  outermost  Canary  island,  laid  her 
clumsy  Spanish  bones  to  rest  off  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Haiti.  Her  crew  spent  the  following  day.  Christmas,  partly  on  the 
Haitian  shore  and  partly  on  her  consort,  the  tiny  caravel  Nina. 

The  story  of  the  disaster  and  the  day  may  be  told  in  this  wise: 
Sailing   from   the    Tortugan   roadstead,    the    flagship    squared   away 
for  the  coast  of  Haiti  and  entered  upon  her  closing  days. 

In  the  morning  watch  of  the  24th.  the  day  following  their  return. 
Columbus  gave  orders  that  the  expedition  should  start  for  Guacanagari's 
capital.  The  yards  of  the  two  craft  were  triced  away,  and  a  start  was 
made  in  a  light  wind  that  blew  almost  dead  ahead. 

A  strong  current  was  sweeping  the  ship  quickly  along.  Directly  in 
her  path  was  a  sand  bank,  on  which  the  breakers  swept  with  a  roar 
which  open  ears  could  have  heard  half  a  mile  away,  but  which  now 
sounded  no  warning  to  any  on  board.  Suddenly  the  Santa  Maria's  keei 
grated  heavily  for  some  moments  on  the  submerged  sand,  and  then  she 
struck  violently  and  lurched  to  one  side  with  a  strain  which  sprung  her 
masts. 

All  was  confusion.  The  watch  rushed  to  the  bows  and  then 
jumped  to  the  ropes.  Columbus,  rushing  out  from  the  cabin,  took  in  the 
situation  at  first  glance. 

"Jesu   Maria!"  he  exclaimed.     "We  have  grounded!" 

Christmas  morning  dawned  on  a  scene  of  singular   interest.      Our 

fancv  likes  to  range  back  through   four  shadowy  centuries   to  the  new 

world's  first  Christmas  and  that  remote  and  otherwise  insignificant  sand 

spit   in   the   Caribbean,   to   that    forgotten    picture    in    which    the    devout 
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children  of  holy  mother  church  and  the  loyal  subjects  of  their  most 
Catholic  majesties  of  Castile,  Aragon  and  Leon  toiled  in  thankful  fellow- 
ship with  the  generous  savages  whom  they  had  regarded  as  heathen. 
To  seaward  of  the  stranded  vessel  lay  the  caravel  Nina  and  a  small 
flotilla  of  canoes.  Around  floated  spars,  casks,  coops  and  general  wreck- 
age. It  had  for  some  hours  been  evident  that  the  ship  was  doomed  to 
lay  her  hones  to  rest  in  Davy  Jones'  locker,  and  the  admiral,  with  the 
coming  of  daylight,  began  to  transfer  to  the  Nina  what  was  left  of  her 
provisions.  In  this  work  the  cacique  and  his  younger  hrother  directly 
assisted  him. 

Toward  noon  the  Spaniards  discontinued  work.  For  almost  eigh- 
teen hours  they  had  labored  with  scarcely  an  intermission  and  nature 
could  stand  no  more.  Their  immediate  prospects  were  as  bright  as 
they  could  reasonably  hope  for,  as  the  more  portable  provisions  and 
stores  had  been  transported  to  the  Santa  Maria's  consort.  They  now 
determined  to  rest  until  the  cool  of  the  day.  when  they  should  resume 
work.  On  coming  to  this  decision  they  rowed  to  the  shore,  and  in 
accordance  with  their  custom,  erected  a  cross  on  the  highest  point  within 
convenient  distance.  This  done,  the  yellow  banner  of  the  Spanish  king- 
doms, with  its  castles  and  lions,  was  displayed,  and  mass  was  celebrated 
in  honor  of  the  anniversary.  Toward  nightfall  the  work  of  transferring 
was  taken  up,  but  so  great  had  been  the  moral  and  physical  strain  on  the 
crews  that  it  was  soon  judged  best  to  await  the  ensuing  morning,  and 
after  a  vesper  chant  all  hands,  save  a  small  watch,  turned  in.  some  on 
the  shore  and  some  aboard  the  Nina.  Thus  ended  Columbus'  Christmas 
in  the  year  of  discovery,   1492. — St.  Louis  Globc-Dcmocrat. 

&    JS*    & 

THE  YULE  PEACE 
Since  carlv  days,  it  has  been  the  custom  in  Scandinavia  to  observe 
what  is  called  the  Yule  Peace.  This  lasts  from  Christmas  Day  to  the 
feast  of  Epiphany,  and  is  proclaimed  by  a  public  crier.  Any  violation  of 
this  peace  is  severely  punished.  All  quarrel-  are  adjusted,  and  old  feuds 
laid  aside  during  the  period. 

Let  Prayer  be  the  Key  of  the  Morning,  and  the  Bolt  of  the  Even- 
ing.— Selected. 


The  Dying  Year 

Sadly  the  death  knell  is  tolling, 

Wild  is  the  wail  of  the  wind ; 
Swiftly  the  hours  are  rolling 

That  will  soon  leave  the  old  year  behind. 

Yes,  swiftly  the  moments  are  fleeting, 

Sadder  yet  wails  the  wind  in  its  woe, 

Ere  long  a  New  Year  we'll  be  greeting 

When  the  dying  Old  Year  is  laid  low. 

His  days  have  passed  by  like  a  vision, 

A  checkered  career  like  a  dream  : 
Alas  !  joy  claimed  the  smallest  division. 

Looking  back,  all  his  days  sorrow  seem. 

In  his  wild,  mad  career  he  has  blighted 

Many,  many  a  promising  life, 
But  many  sad  homes  he  has  lighted 

Where  before  grief  and  sorrow  were  rife. 

He  has  crumbled  with  merciless  finger 

The  hopes  that  shone  bright  in  glad  eyes ; 

He  has  bowed  fair    young  heads  in  his  anger 
And  crushed  young  hearts  never  to  rise  : 

He  has  made  many  graves  in  the  churchyard, 
He  has  left  vacant  chair>  in  the  home, 

And  we  see,  as  we  stand  and  look  backward, 
He  has  shadowed  whole  nations  in  gloom. 

The  fond  ties  of  friendship  he  has  broken  ; 

He  has  caused  many  heartaches  and  tears, 
From  happy  delusions    he  has  woken 

Many,  many  to  sonuw  and  cares. 
Ah,  ruins  are  strewn  in  his  pathway ; 

Broken  hearts,  crushed-out  hopes,  faded  dreams, 
There  are  marks  in  his  track  that  will  vet  stav 

When  the  old  vear  a  memory  seems. 
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But  tin  nigh  he  has  brought  grief  and  sorrow, 

He  has  cast  gleams  of  light  on  our  way 
And  awakened  bright  hopes  for  tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  that  will  soon  be  today. 
And  our  dreams  of  his  sorrow  are  holy, 

Although  many  tears  the}-  may  cost ; 
They  bring  to  our  minds,  sadly,  slowly. 

Sweet  thoughts  of  the  loved  and  the  lost. 
And  when  in  the  dim  future's  hours, 

We  turn  to  look  back  on  the  past, 
Its  thorns  will  look  brighter  than  flowers 

In  the  soft  haze  that  memory  casts. 
So  we  linger  beside  him  in  sadness 

To  catch  his  last  faint,  dying  breath, 
Ere  the  New  Year  comes  forth  in  his  gladness, 

Ere  the  old  is  laid  lowly  in  death. 
Alas !  yes.  dear  Old  Year,  you  are  dying, 

On  the  air  sounds  your  funeral  knell ; 
While  the  wild  winds  of  winter  are  sighing, 

We  bid  you  forever  farewell. 

— Fid  el  is 

&     J&     ■£? 

The  pastor  of  a  well-known  Boston  church  was  calling  a  short 
while  ago  on  a  dear  old  lady,  one  of  the  "pillars"  of  the  church  to  which 
they  both  belonged.  Looking  upon  her  sweet,  motherly  face,  which 
bore  few  tokens  of  her  93  years  of  earthly  pilgrimage,  he  was  moved  to 
ask  her : 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Adams,  wiiat  has  been  the  chief  source  of  your  won- 
derful strength  and  sustenance  during  all  these  years?  What  do  you 
consider  has  been  the  real  basis  of  your  extraordinary  vigor  of  mind  and 
body,  and  has  been  to  you  an  unfailing  comfort  through  joys  and  sorrows 
which  must  come  to  all  of  God's  creatures?  Tell  me,  that  I  may  pass 
the  secret  to  others,  and.  if  possible,  profit  by  it  myself." 

The  good  pastor  waited  with  unusual  eagerness  for  the  old  lady's 
reply,  which  she  gave,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  while  her  kindly  old 
eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears. 

"Victuals,"   she  answered  briefly. — Harper's. 


BUYING    A    CHRISTMAS     TREE 


Christmas 

Once  again,  with  hallowed  sweetness, 

In  the  solemn  starlight  dim, 
Earth  and  Heaven  seem  to  mingle 

In  the  joyous  Christmas  hymn. 

Once  again  we  bid  you  welcome, 

Happy  Christmas,  blest,  thrice  blest! 

By  the  Infant  Savior  cradled 

On  His  Virgin  Mother's  breast ; 

By  His  making  earth  His  dwelling. 
And  the  manger  poor  His  throne, 

By  the  angels'  joyous  summons 
To  the  stable  poor  and  lone ; 

By  the  shepherds'  adoration, 

And  the  ardent  prayers  they  poured 
To  the  new-born  Infant  Stranger, 

Whom  they  knew  to  be  their  Lord. 

Christmas,  yes,  we  gladly  hail  you. 

Though  amid  the  joy  you  bring, 
Sadd'ning  thoughts  like  mists  o'er  sunlight, 

'Round  our  hearts  their  shadows  fling:  ;- 


■& 


As  we  see  the  vacant  places 

That  can  never  more  be  filled. 

As  we  miss  the  well-known  voices 
That  the  hand  of  death  has  stilled 

As  we  long  with  vain,  vain  yearning 
For  the  smiles  forever  gone. 

For  the  forms  that  now  are  sleeping. 
Sleeping  in  the  churchyard  lone. 

Still,  our  joy  is  purer,  holier, — 

Chastened  by  the  tears  we  shed. 

Softened  by  the  sad,  sweet  mem'ries. 
Sacred  memories  of  the  dead. 
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Purer,  holier,  'tis  of  heaven, 

And  your  coming  seems  to  pour 

Peace  and  joy,  the  angels'  message, 
On  this  world  of  strife  once  more. 

Welcome  then,  O  happy  Christmas ! — 
Let  us  like  the  shepherds  bring 

Lowly  hearts,  ''the  fittest  offering", 
To  our  Infant  God  and  King. 

And  the  time  will  yet  come  for  us, 
When  without  a  shade  of  gloom, 

We  shall  sing  our  Christmas  carols 
In  a  world  beyond  the  tomb. 


— Fidelis. 


£>    & 


Learn  to  entwine  with  prayers  the  small  cares,  the  trifling  sorrows, 
the  little  wants  of  daily  life.  Whatever  affects  you — be  it  a  changed  look, 
an  altered  tone,  an  unkind  word,  a  wrong,  a  wound,  a  demand  you  cannot 
meet,  a  sorrow  you  cannot  disclose — turn  it  into  prayer  and  send  it  up 
to  God.  Disclosures  you  may  not  make  to  man  you  can  make  to  Him. 
Only  give  yourself  to  prayer,  whatever  be  the  occasion  that  calls  for  it. 

&  &  & 

They  were  discussing  the  relative  position  of  various  countries  as 
musical  centers.  Germany  seemed  to  have  the  most  votaries,  much  to 
the  evident  displeasure  of  one  excitable  Italian,  who  wished  his  own 
country  to  carry  off  the  palm.  ''Italy  is  turning  out  the  most  musicians, 
and  has  always  turned  out  the  most,"  he  cried.  "Ach !"  exclaimed  a 
German  present,  "can  you  plame  dem?" 


Well  to  suffer  is  divine, 
Pass  the  watchword  down  the  line, 
Pass  the  countersign  "Endure I" 

Not  to  him  who  rashly  dares, 
But  to  him  who  noblv  bears, 

Is  the  victor's  garland  sure. — Whittier. 
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The   Irish  Bachelor 

By  T.  A.  Daly 

Here  fur  yer  pity  or  scorn,  I'm  presintin'  ye 

Jerry  McGlone. 
Trustin'  the  life  of  him  will  be  previntin'  ye 

Marrin'  yer  own. 
Think  of  a  face  with  a  permanint  fixture  of 
Looks  that  are  always  suggistin'  a  mixture  of 
Limmons  an'  vinegar.    There!  ye've  a  picture  of 

Jerry  McGlone. 

Faix,  there  is  nothin'  but  sourest  of  gloom  in  this 

Jerry  McGlone. 
Chris'mas  joy,  anny  joy,  niver  finds  room  in  this 

Crayture  of  stone. 
Cynical  gloom  is  the  boast  an'  the  pride  of  him, 
An'  if  a  laugh  iver  did  pierce  the  hide  of  him, 
Faix,  I  believe  'twould  immajiate,  inside  of  him, 

Change  to  a  groan. 

Whist !  now,  an'  listen.    I'll  tell  ye  the  trouble  wid 

Jerry  McGlone. 
He  preferred  single  life  rather  than  double  wid 

Molly  Malone. 

Think  of  it !  Think  of  an  Irishman  tarryin' 
While  there's  a  purty  girl  wishful  fur  marryin' ! 
Arrah,  no  wonder  the  divils  are  harryin' 

Jerry  McGlone. 
Ah  !  but  there's  few  o'  the  race  but  would  scorn  to  be 

Jerry  McGlone. 
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Shure,  we  all  know  that  a  Celt  is  nol  bom  to  be 

Livin'  alone. 
<  >li.  but  we're  grateful   |  I  spake  fur  the  laity), 
Grateful    \vr  women   the  bountiful    Deity 
Dowers  wid  beauty  an'  virtue  an'  gaiety, 

Ail    for  our  own  ! 


Ill-;  KEPT  HIS  \\(  )RD 

A  certain  Mr.  Quidsby,  an  English  gentleman,  recently  became 
annoyed  because  his  chief  persisted  in  writing  his  menus  in  the  French 
language. 

"We  are  to  have  a  number  of  guests  tomorrow  evening,"  said  Mr. 
Quidsby,  "and  (h^  give  us  the  bill  of  fare  in  English  for  once.  We  want 
to  know  what  we  are  eating." 

"Oui,  monsieur,"  replied  Aiphonse.  "I  will  do  it  so  if  you  will 
oblige  me  with  the  dictionaire." 

He  kept  his  word  and  this  is  an  exaet  copy  of  the  menu  : 
Soup  at  the  tail  of  the  calf 
Salmon  in  curl  papers 
Chest  of  mutton  to  the  little  peas 
Potatoes  jumped 
Ducks  savage  at  sharp  satiee 
Charlotte  at  the  apples 
Turkey  at  the  devil 
Fruits  variegated 
It  is  needless  to  add   that    the  host   and   hostess   declared  that  they 
never  had  presided  at   so  hilarious  a  function  as  that  dinner. 


Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 

And  hope  without  an  object   cannot   live. — Coleridge. 

&  &  & 

Tomorrow  never  comes,  no  matter  how    good  your  intentions  are. 


A  Song  of  January 

By  T.  A.  Daly 

'Twas  Joy  that  laid  the  passing  year, 

'Tis  Joy  that  speeds  the  new  : 
All  joy  that  I  have  known,  my  dear. 

Hath  been  and  is  in  yon. 
All  peace  and  hope  of  peace,  my  dear. 

Forever  lives  in  you. 

Like  Janus,  who  with  faces  twain 

Kept  watch  in  ancient  Rome. 
My  love  shall  front  old  days  again 

And  days  that  are  to  come. 
So.  in  this  month  of  Janus,  here 

Where  merge  the  old  and  new, 

Howe'er  my  joy  may  turn,  my  dear. 

It  must  envisage  yon. 
It-  past  may  count  but  twenty  snns. 

Its  future  reacheth  far ; 
Beyond  the  edge  of  time  it  runs, 

Beyond  the  utmost  star. 

Twas  Joy  that  laid  the  passing  year, 

Tis  Joy  that  speeds  the  new  : 
All  joy  that  I  have  known,  my  dear. 

Hath  been  and  is  in  you. 
All  peace  and  hope  of  peace,  my  dear. 

Forever  lives  in  yon. 

&    £?    j& 

A  sign  painter  presented  his  bill  to  a  lawyer  for  payment.  After 
examining  it,  the  lawyer  said:  "Do  you  expect  any  painter  will  go  to 
heaven  if  he  makes  such  charges  as  these?" 

"I  never  heard  of  but  one  that  went."  said  the  painter,  "and  he 
behaved  so  badly  that  they  determined  to  turn  him  out:  but.  there  being 
no  lawyer  present  to  draw  up  the  writ  of  ejectment,  he  remained." 


HOLDING    UP    SANTA    CLAUS 


The  Encouragement  of  Praise 

There  is  a  joy  in  praise  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  vanity.  It  is 
a  species  of  sympathy  which  those  who  possess  genius  in  any  line  almost 
imperatively  require.  It  is  the  breeze  that  fans  the  flame,  the  oil  that 
feeds  the  lamp.  Praise,  when  it  is  sincerely  bestowed  and  gratefully 
received,  often  produces  a  kind  of  timid,  humble  happiness  as  remote 
from  vanity  as  a  mother's  exultation  at  her  infant's  beauty  is  different 
from  a  haughty  consciousness  of  her  own. — Lady  Fullerton. 

Most  people  like  praise,  indeed  many  more  than  deserve  it.  But 
when  it  is  at  all  deserved  it  is  rarely  injurious.  Many  people  have  an 
unreasonable  fear  of  administering  it,  due  in  part  to  the  Puritanical  dis- 
like for  anything  that  is  agreeable — to  others.  When  it  is  really  deserved, 
most  people  expand  under  it  into  richer  and  better  selves.  I  have  seen 
natures  starved  for  want  of  just  a  little  of  it.  Say  a  word  of  praise  when- 
ever you  honestly  can,  and  that  is  oftener  than  most  people  seem  to 
imagine.  It  falls  on  the  seed  of  good  purpose  like  the  sunshine,  like  the 
rain,  like  the  dew,  like  anything  that  fertilizes  ;  and  long  after  you  have 
forgotten  the  words  that  cost  you  so  little,  they  will  have  helped  to  ripen 
a  harvest  from  the  sheaves  of  which  many  a  hungry  heart  will  be  fed. 

"Lectures  of  a  Certain  Professor" — Farrell. 
&  &  j& 

The  pompous  judge  glared  sternly  over  his  spectacles  at  the  tattered 
prisoner  who  had  been  dragged  before  the  bar  of  justice  on  a  charge  of 
vagrancy. 

''Have  you  ever  earned  a  dollar  in  your  life?"  he  asked  in  fine 
scorn. 

"Yes,  your  honor,"  was  the  response.  "I  voted  for  you  at  the  last 
election." 


The  person  who  cannot  find  in  every  day  an  opportunity  to  be  help- 
ful is  either  thick-witted  or  self-centered — generally  the  latter. — Selected. 

Make  one  person  happy  each  day  and  in  forty  years  you  have  made 
14,600  human  beings  happy  for  a  little  time  at  least. — Standard. 


Book  Reviews 

Lishhth,  the  story  of  a  First  Communion,  by  Mary  P.  VVaggaman. 

Mrs.  Waggaman's  story  told  in  her  own  delightful  way  is  a  treat. 
Those  who  have  read  any  of  Mrs.  Waggaman's  books  know  the  pleasant 
little  touches  that  make  her  girls  and  boys  so  real,  so  true  to  life,  while 

at  the  same  time  she  has  the  knack  of  bringing  out  their  heroism  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  plot.  Lisbeth  is  no  exception.  The  minor  char- 
acters are  well  drawn — spoiled,  wilful  little  Alma.  Tim. — even  fierce  old 
"Gran"  in  her  all-absorbing  love  for  her  "boys"  has  an  attraction  of 
her  own.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  44  Barclay  Street.  Xew  York.  Price 
75  cents. 
Cranberry  Claimants,  by  Rosa  Mulholland. 

The  village  of  Cranberry  was  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement — the  old 
squire  had  died  and  left  no  will  anil  no  heir.  Farmer  Meadows  appears 
on  the  scene  and  announces  that  his  little  nephew.  Hal  Cranberry 
Meadows,  is  the  nearest  "of  kin — .  for  in  years  gone  by  a  Cranberry  had 
married  a  Meadows."  Hal  was  descended  from  his  great,  great,  great 
grandfather  "and  was  undoubtedly  the  heir." 

A  few  weeks  after  Miss  Marjory  Xeate.  the  owner  of  a  shop  and 
home  in  a   small   Xew   England  town,  hears  the  news  of   Squire   Cran- 

•  berry'-  death  and  thinking  that  her  orphan  niece,  Delia,  a  child  of  eight 
years,   whose   great,   great,   great   grandfather   was   a   Cranberry,   is   the 

!  heiress  to  the  Cranberry  estate,  decides  to  out  in  her  claim.     To  write 
for  particulars  is  too  slow  a  way  for  Miss  Xeate.  so  she  packs  up,  takes 

'  her  niece  and  sets  out  for  England. 

The   story   tells   of   the   quarrels   of   the    rival    claimants,    their   final 

I  reconciliation,  and  ultimately  the  unexpected  turning  up  of  the  real  heir. 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Son<.  44  Barclay  Street.  New  York.     Price  50  cents. 


A  New  Book  bv  Dr.  Walsh 

THE  STORY  OF  ANOTHER  SUPREME  CENTURY 

Tin.  Century  o£  Columbus — The  Story  of  The  Great  Men  of  The 
Period  from  1450  to  1550  and  What  They  Accomplished,  by  James 
J.  Walsh.  M.  D.,  Ph.  1)..  Liu.  1)..  EC,  C.  St.  (A  Professor  of  Physio- 
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logical  Psychology  Cathedral  College,  New  York.  Catholic  Sum- 
mer School  Press,  no  West  74th  Street,  N.  Y.  City.  86  illustra- 
tions.    Price  $3.50,  postage  paid. 

Tlie  question  must  have  occurred  to  many  minds,  how  did  Columbus 
come  to  discover  America  before  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century? 
According  to  prevailing  impressions,  the  ignorance  and  lack  of  initiative 
supposed  to  characterize  the  Middle  Ages  were  scarcely  past,  yet  here 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  discoveries.  It  is  this  question  which  Dr. 
Walsh  has  taken  the  task  of  answering  in  this  volume.  He  has  told  the 
story  of  the  great  men  who  lived  from  1450  to  1550,  the  great  painters 
and  sculptors — Fra  Angelico,  Donatello,  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michelangelo,  Titian,  Correggio,  Tintoretto,  Veronese  and  many  others, 
of  the  great  architects  of  the  time  whose  influence  is  still  living  with  us 
and  of  the  many  other  phases  of  artistic  achievement  which  have  won  that 
sincerest  of  flattery — imitation — from  subsequent  generations,  and  never 
more  than  from  our  own.  He  has  outlined  some  of  the  accomplishment 
in  literature  of  this  great  "Age  of  Leo  X."  as  it  has  been  called,  with  it> 
enduring  literary  monuments  in  every  country  in  Furope,  and  above  all 
he  has  told  the  story  of  great  scholarship  and  education,  of  magnificently 
printed  books — literally  the  finest  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  of  all  the 
other  phases  of  the  intellectual  life  for  which  the  Renaissance  is  famous. 
While  science  is  often  thought  to  have  waited  for  our  time  for  its  develop- 
ment, some  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  t  1 
the  sciences,  biological  and  medical  as  well  as  purely  physical,  in  all  of 
which  deep  foundations  were  laid  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  dwelt  particularly  on  what  the  period  did  for  men. 
Education  was  cared  for,  but  the  hospitals  of  the  time  were  among  the 
most  beautiful  that  have  ever  been  erected  and  social  problems  of  all 
kinds  were  probably  better  solved  than  at  any  other  period.  The  guilds 
provided  insurance  against  unforseen  losses  of  any  kind,  supplied  old 
age  and  disability  pensions — we  are  just  realizing  our  duty  in  this  matter 
again — but  they  also  furnished  vocational  training  as  well  as  rational 
amusements  to  the  people.  It  is  indeed  for  its  surpassing  development  of 
social  service  that  the  century  is  most  interesting  to  our  generation. 

Those  who  know  Dr.  Walsh's  book  on  the  Thirteenth  Century  will 
find  here  a  companion  volume  to  that  monumental  work,  as  the  Xew  Vork 
Times  recently  called  it.  Those  who  have  not  read  that  earlier  book  now 
have  the  chance  to  read  together  the  stories  of  the  Earlier  and  Later 
Renaissance,  in  such  compactness  yet  completeness  as  will  provide 
material  for  definite  judgment  with  regard  to  these  two  greatest  cultural 
epochs  in  the  modern  history  of  mankind. 


From    the    Editor's  Chair. 

What,  again  the  rime  for  annual  greetings?  For  the  evergreens  of 
hope  amid  the  snows  of  winter's  holidays?  For  the  child's  Christmas 
stocking  to  be  hung  up  that  it  may  hang  down  with  Christmas  booty? 
For  the  wood  of  the  cradle  to  be  the  prophecy  of  the  wood  of  the  cross 
on  which  shall  glow  the  crown  of  a  faith  that  is  stronger  than  hope,  a 
crown  shining  through  the  darkness  that  for  a  time  covers  Calvary's  sky? 

Yes,  again  the  salutations  of  Christ's  year  and  of  the  year  of  time. 
Well  for  the  latter  if  it  shall  become  in  truth. the  year  of  the  Lord  Christ, 
with  the  pulsations  of  the  Sacred  Heart  overcoming  the  sanguinary  tides 
of  war,  with  the  passion  to  serve  solving  all  the  struggles  of  ambition. 

The  circle  is  the  constant  proof  that  there  is  a  centre.  The  rolling' 
cycle  of  the  year  is  worshipful,  for  it  ever  returns  to  whence  it  came 
and  ever  faces  inward,  like  the  flight  of  an  angel  about  the  great  throne. 
Even  restless  Time  is  the  predetermined  servitor  of  the  Almighty,  and 
though  from  its  confused  cornucopia  come  swords  as  well  as  plough- 
shares the  invincible  Hand  holds  and  guides  both. 

When  one  thinks  of  all  the  lips  that  have  spoken  the  mirth  of  the 
Christmastide  and  the  happiness  of  the  New  Year,  from  the  lisps  of 
childhood  to  the  quaverings  of  age,  these  festivals  of  the  winter's  cold 
become  warm  with  the  emotions  of  humanity.  And  though  some  of  the 
dearest  and  sweetest  of  those  accents  have  gone  just  beyond  our  hearing, 
and  the  sigh  sometimes  challenges  the  laughter,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  riches  of  the  great  Householder  have  grown  by  use,  and  that  there 
are  greetings  which  survive  when  December's  thirty-first  day  has 
wrapped  itself  in  its  winding-sheet. 

So  these  days — the  heart's  victorious  reply  to  Winter's  chill — are  a 
part  of  The  Day,  the  day  of  eternal  faith  and  love  and  peace. 

j&    &   & 

A  vear  ago  the  fostering  care  of  Mother  Mary  shone  through  these 
pages,  as  through  all  the  work  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels.  "The  memory  of 
the  just  is  blessed." 

<£>      jZ?     £? 

Charity  is  never  so  great  as  when  the  need  for  it  is  greatest.  Self- 
denial  may  become  to  many  a  new  joy. 


ADVERTISEMENT* 


MEDICAL  PLASTERS 
SURGICAL  PLASTERS 


SURGICAL   DRESSINGS 
SUSPENSORIES 


Wilford   Hall   Laboratories 

Manufacturing  Plant  and   Offices 

Port  Chester,  New  YorK,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO  SAN   FRANCISCO 

HAVANA  MEXICO 

Cable  Address,  "HallmarK."  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Phone  65               Imp.  Wines  and  Liquors 

SAUGERTIES  COAL  AND  LUMBER  CO. 

F.  W.  LOERZEL 

R.  B.  OVERBAGH,  Owner 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  Coal, 

Sole  Agent  for 

Lumber.  Lime,  Lath,  Cement, 
Paints  and  all  Building' 

Pabst's  Milwaukee  Lagers  and 

Materials 

James  Everard's  Ales 

Office  and  Lumber  Yard  37  Partition  Street 

Coal  Yard  and  Branch  Office  at  W.  S.  R.  R. 

SAUGERTIES,  NEW  YORK 

SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 

Compliments  of  Mayor  Fiske 

MOUNT  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


Van  Buskirk's  Garage 

CLINTON  VAN  BUSKIRK,  Proprietor 

Agency    For    Overland,    Metz    and    Ford    Cars 

SAUGERTIES,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


tf^*re*^M-S?*SW-5S*5S*3S*SC^^ 


S      EMIL  NORDHOLM  GEORGE  H.  KAPP      X 


8 


President  Sect'y  &.  Treas. 


Kapp  &  Nordholm  Company       | 


3?  Successors  to  HARTMANN  BROTHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
§ 

|  SASH,    BLINDS,     DOORS,    INTERIOR     AND 
1  EXTERIOR     TRIM 


* 


+ 


|       North   Second   Ave.,   Near   West  Sidney  Ave. 

1  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y.  | 

g  Telephone   14  72      | 

»>  ^ 

,i^05-r3^-r*^%-^^"^^"^^    ^^"/%"y^-r^s"j^-^^"^s%^»^"j^-^^^*^"*,"3^"3^"*%-r35-r35"3^35^3^^ 


? 


COMPLIMENTS   OF 


The  Max  Ams  Machine  Co. 

Sanitary   Can    Machinery 
For  Food  Products 


MOUNT  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


M.  J.  SHAUGHNESSY,  M.  W.  SHAUGHNESSY, 

Pres.  and  Treas.  Vice-Pres 


F.  L.  CARLISLE 
Secretary 


SHAUGHNESSY 

KNITTING 

COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Knitted   Underwear 


WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


SELLING  AGENT 

Elmer  E.  Hartzell 

346  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


| 

i 

\   You  Can  Do  Your  Family  Washing 

■ 

r 

In  Your  Home  by  Electricity  For  Two  Cents 


-v 


The  following  are  using  the  1900    electric    washer:       St.    Francis 

Hospital,  Glen  Oak,  Peoria;  St.  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson,  Peoria;  <& 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  412  N.  Madison,  Peoria;  St.  Margaret's  Con-  $ 

vent,  Louisburg  Sq.,  Boston;  St,  George  School,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Visi-  $fc 

tation  Convent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  g 

The  Academy  of  the  Holy  Name,  Rome,  N.   Y  ;   School  Sisters  Notre  g 

\  Dame,  221  W.  22nd  Place,  Chicago;   Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,   St.  % 

♦  Augustine  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  g 

I  S 

WKITf    FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION  $ 

;  m 


THE  1900  WASHER  COMPANY  1 

s 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK  £ 

s 

Endicott,  Johnson  &  Co. 

s 

#>» 

^\ 

HIDE  TO  RETAILER  I 


Independent  of  Trusts 


LESTERSHIRE,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


The  Joseph  Laurer  Brewing  Co, 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


E.H.KIuge  Weaving 

A 

Company 

CCReWlcotl 

Smart  Hotel 
for  J mart  People 

Thirty-first  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue 

Telephone  3850  Madison  Square, 
George  T.   Stockham,  Proprietor 

Manufacturers  of 

WOVEN  LABELS 

33-39  West  34th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Louis  Rosenheim  &  Company 

Formerly  E.  ROSENHEIM'S    SON 


J 14-1 18  West  17th  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


55 


The  Knox  Hat  Mfg. 
Company 


-:- 


GRAND  AND  ST.  MARKS  AVENUES 
BROOKLYN  NEW  YORK      | 

Branch  at  Boonton,   New  Jersey 


1  $ 


W.  CELANTIUO 

OFFICIAL  GUIDE 

Naples,  Italy 

Corso  Victor  Emanuel,    206 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHELDON   AXLE  CO 


Manufacturers   of 


Axles  and  Springs 


WILKES-BARRE,    PENNSYLVANIA 


Wilkes-barre  Lace  Mfg.  Company 

GEORGE  N.   SMITH,  Manager 

WILKES-BARRE,   PENNSYLVANIA 


Schaef  er  Alkaloid  Works 


MAYWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THOMAS  OAKES&CO. 


Woolen  Manufacturers 


BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Cary,    Deuscher  &   Dennis 


AGENTS 


41   Union  Square,  New  York 


V- 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE  NITRAM  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Shopping  and  Fancy  Knit  Bags  and  Knit  Novelties 

BLOOMFIELD,   NEW  JERSEY 


EDW.   D.   FARMER,  Pres.          PERCY  ALLAN,  Treas. 
J.  H.   LEONARD,  Secretary 

Compliments  of 

Jenkins  Monulociiig  Company,  Inc. 

H.  S.  BLACK 

Manufacturers  of 

BRASS,  BRONZE  AND  WHITE  METAL  GOODS 

Westinghouse  Lamp  Company 

BRASS,  BRONZE  AND  ALUMINUM    CASTINGS 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

West  Hudson  County  Trust  Company 


HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  John  Wittel  Artificial  Stone  Company 

LEHIGH  VALLY  FREIGHT  STATION 
Manufacturers  of 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Sils,   Lintels,  Water  Tables,  Fractional  Blocks,  Circles,  Etc. 

OFFICE  AND  YARD,  21st  ST.,  NEAR  CLINTON  AVE.      IRVINGTON,  N.  J 
Long  Distance  Telephone  1744.  Waverly 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


1      MILLBANK  BLEA6HERY      I 

1  BLEACHING  and  FINISHING  of  I 


f/A£  COTTON  GOODS 


MERCERIZING 


I  1 

I      6.  ft  Mercer,  Pres.  £0£f;,    JV.    J.       * 

I?  i 

X  X 
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I  i 

I   UNITED  PIECE  DYE  WORKS  I 


Dyers  and  Finishers  in  the  Piece  of  ad 
Silk  and  Silk  Mixed  Goods 


LODI,  NEW  JERSEY  * 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


H    Lemmermann  Telephone  Connection  John  Behrens 

President  Cable:  Mattson,  N.  Y.  Secy.  &  Treas. 

MATTSON  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Incorporated  1884 
Manufacturers  of 

Automobile  Rubber  Supplies 
Of  all  Kinds 

Factory  and  Offices 

LODI,  BERGEN  CO.  NEW  JERSEY 


ST1IIIVD  BLEACHER!  CQ[HP8|I! 

Bleaching,  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Fine  Cotton  Goods 

CARLTON  HILL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Liondale  Bleach,  Dye  and  Paint  Works 


INCORPORATED 


Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Printers  of  Textile  Fabrics 

WOOL      EXCHANGE 

New  York  Address,  Besch  Street  and  West  Broadway 

ROCKAWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ft  $ 

*      WILLIAM  LYALL,  President  WILLIAM  L.  LYALL,  Treasurer 

|  THOMAS   M.  GARDNER,  Secretary 

i 

1 

I  Brighton  Mills 

I  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

I 

I       Cotton  and  Special  Fabrics 

^  "Telephone,  246  Passaic" 


PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


I  S 

8  5 

|  NEW  YORK  SALESROOMS,  8  7  LEONARD  STREET                   $ 

8      Tel.,  2574,  2575  FranKlin  Cable  Address  Lyall,  New  York      | 

I  $ 

s  l 

1  I 


THE 


A.  P.  Smith  Man'fg  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Water  Works  Specialties 


EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephone,  1572-1573 


JOHN  BLONDEL  &  SON 

Superior  Anthracite  Coal 


Office  and  Pockets 
98  GLEN  RIDGE  AVENUE 


MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


Silrit  Embroidery  Go. 


Telephone  1047  Union 


4201  Hudson  Boulevard 


W.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Telephone  Union  1189 

Tel.  Conn.  "Little  Falls" 

D.  B.  ELIA 

Spring  Brook  Farms 

Manufacturer  of 

F.  T.  Torbet  and  C.  F.  Day 

Cases  for  Smokers'  Articles 

DAIRYMEN 

388-390  Kerrigan  Avenue 

P.  O.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 

WEST  HOBOKEN,                    New  Jersey 

PREAKNESS                                New  Jersey 

Rudolf   Kehr 


JERSEY  CITY  HEIGHTS,  N.J 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


* 


* 


Hotel  Plontclair 


[lONTCLfllR 
New  Jersey 


-:- 


5  w 


I  FREDEKICH  C  BALL,  Proprietor  | 

1  1 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


\&r&rX?\-WrXr\-1,k\-Xtt& 


COMPLIMENTS   OF 


Mr.  John  C  Barclay 


MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY 


COMPLIMENTS    OF 


Mr.  David  B.  Mills 


* 


MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY  1 

8 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


$      GEO.  W.  COLE,  JR.,  Pres.  &  Treas.         CHAS.  P.  COLE,  Vice-Pres.      S§ 
S  WILLIAM  S.  COLE,  Secretary  g 


|  Standard  Silk  Dyeing  Co.       1 

I  i 

i  I 

Skein   Silk   Dyers  | 

1  § 

&  Van  Houten  and  Mill  Streets,  P.  O.  Box  1814                         $ 

5*  Telephone  Connections,  2353-2354                                q 

1  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY                             1 

I  I 


Henry  Muhs  Company 


PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 


*jeK«*»*JCi*X*K*5?*«H-C5Ci-X*K::- 


-;- 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


H.  Hennig,  Pres.  Telephone  627  F.  Hennig,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

COLUMBIA  HEATER  CO. 

396-398  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cor.  East  19th  Street 

Coppersmiths 

ALL   KINDS  OF   COPPER    WORK 

PATERSON,  New  Jersey 


Charles  L.  Auger 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 


GEORGE  W.  RENKEL 

Manufacturer  of 

Reeds  and  Harness 

70-76  First  Avenue  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

CRAMER  &  KING  COMPANY 
Silk  Printers  and  Dyers 

P.  O.  Box  1934— Telephone  2600,  2601 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 

New  York  Office,  460  Fourth  Avenue,  Telephone  8534  Madison  Sq. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


i 


x 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


;t 


NEWARK,   NEW   JERSEY  I 

1 

i 
i 


-:- 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


NEWARK,  NEW    JERSEY 


S^S^X*«*«*K*SS*5^«*«*K^{*«*K*X**55*K*«*«*J5*!!*!5*!?*X*5«*JCt^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


A  PUSH 

AND 
IT'S  IN! 


HANDIHOOK 

You  don't  need  to  hammer  or  screw  the  Handi- 
hook.  Your  thumb's  the  only  tool  you  need.  It's  small 
and  ornamental,  but  very  strong.     Supports  10  pounds 

The  Handihook  is  just  the  thing  for  hanging  up 
pictures,  signs,  cards,  calenadrs,  whisks,  towels,  coats, 
waists,  skirts,  draperies,  utensils,  etc. 

Brass,  Gun  Metal,  Nickel,  and  Antique  Copper, 
25  Cents  a  Dozen.  Send  10  cents  and  Dealer's  name 
for  sample  package. 


A.  GOERTZ  &  CO 

281  Morris  Avenue 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Essex  Automobile 
Company 

INCORPORATED 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR 

Essex,  Morrison,   Hudson, 

Union,  Summerset  and 

Passaic    Counties 


592  BROAD  STREET 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

HORBAQH'S  SUPERIOR 
HOME-MADE  BREAD 


Awarded  First  Prize  at  Essex 
County   Fair  1907-1908 

K.  A.  Horbach 
Company 


70    HAWTHORNE    AVENUE 
Corner  Belmont  Avenue 

Tel.  583  Waverly        NewarR,  N.  J. 


Our  Bread  Made   to   Comply   with 
the  Pure  Food  Law 


J.  L  MASON,  Pres.  G.  B.  MASON,  Vice-Pres. 

A.  F.  BERTIN,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Bertin=Mason  Co. 

Successors  to 

A.  F.  BERTIN  AND  THE  STANDARD 
LEATHER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Alligator,  Seal  and  Calf 

80-92  Delancey  St.,     83-87  Malvern  St. 
Office,  80  Delancey  St., 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

JOHN  NIEDER 

Manufacturer  of 

Bookbinders'  and  Pocket 
Book  Leather 

Seal  Skins  a  Specialty 

Emmett  Street 
■Avenue  C  and  Wright  Street 

Telephone  440 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


ALWAYS  ON  THE  GO 

Economy  Auto  Supply  Co. 

268  HALSEY  STREET 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

J.  W.  Rosenbaum  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

JEWELRY  AND  NOVELTIES 

Factory,  71  to  77  Austin  Street 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


5th  Avenue  B'ld'g,  Cor.  23rd  St.  &  5th  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


Regner  &  Company 

Successors  to  Charles  Guenther 

GENERAL   MACHINISTS 

Engine*.  Pumps,  Shafting,  Pullies,  Hangers, 

Etc.  Brewery  Work  a  Specialty.  Steam 

Heating  and  Pipe  Fitting 

387-393  NEW  YORK  AVENUE 

L.  D.  Telephone  Mkt.  6063 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


I 

I 

Ur 
| 

Ur 

I 
I 

1 
1 

i 


Balbach  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company 


8  I 

I  8 

I  111  Passaic  Avenue  P.  0.  Box  287     § 

1  1 

I  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY                               I 

I  1 

II  1 


X 


L.  C.  Vossmeyer 


-:- 


I 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  § 


I   Foreign  and  Domestic  Cheese  and  Delicatessen   I 


I 

383  WALNUT  STREET,  CORNER  TYLER  $ 


rr 


1 

L.  D.  Telephone  4853  Market  g 

I 

NEWARK,   NEW  JERSEY  $ 

IS  * 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


1  JOHN    GIESINGER 

|  JOBBER  IN                                                            I 

i  i 

I  Grocer's,  Butcher's,  Baker's  and  Hardware       | 

I  SPECIALTIES 


Paper,  Bags,  Sacks,  Cordage  and  Housefurnishings 


8s  53  AND  55  BEDFORD  STREET  * 

^  Telephone  957  Waverly  SJ 

|  NEWARK,    NEW  JERSEY  1 

1  1 


R.  C.  &  H.  B.  GOOD        j 

Tanners  and  Leather  Manufacturers 

Long    Distance    Telephone    755 
140  to    150    Frelinghuysen  Avenue,  NEWARK,    NEW    JERSEY 


DAVID  RIPLEY  &  SONS 

Lumber  and  Timber  Co. 

STEAM  SAW,   PLANING  AND  MOULDING  MILLS 
Commercial  Dock  Telephone  1  1 4  Mulberry  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


E.  C.  HAY,  President  J.  BRUCE  HAY,  1st  Vice-President 

RICHARD  DENBIGH,  2nd  Vice-President 

J.     LEWIS    HAY,     Secretary    and    Treasurer 


Hay  Foundry  and 
Iron  Works 

ESTABLISHED     1830 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

Heavy  and  Ornamental  Structural 
Steel  and  Cast  Iron  Works 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

15  MADISON  SQUARE  NORTH 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ESTABLISHED  1860 


TELEPHONE  2572-2573  MARKET 


Estate 


{T  J.  G.  HETZEL 


Manufacturer  of 


iters'  and  Tinners'  cement.  Asphalt  Paints  and  Grinders  of  Metallic  in  Oil 

WorKs  and  Yards,  51  to  83  Main  St.,  74  to  80  Magazine  St.,  104  Bremen  St 
OFFICE,  67  MAIN   STREET 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


A.  W.  WHEATON  BRASS  WORKS 

Established  1849 

Manufacturers  of 

AMERICAN  LEATHER  MFG.  CO. 

BRASS    GOODS 

Cor.  Commerce   St.  and  Railroad  Place 

M  anufacturers  of 

Carriage,  Automobile  &  Furniture  Leathers 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Jacobson  Brothers 

NEWACK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Long  Distance  Telephone  6079  MarKet  Newark  Telephone  2  2  44 

M.  WEINBERG 

Wholesale  Grocer 


24-26  MERCER  STREET, 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


NewarK  Varnish  WorKs 


NEWARK,  NEW  JEfiSEY 


The  Continental  Leather  Goods  Co. 

Newark  Embroidering  Works 

H.  BORNEMANN,  Proprietor 

MAKERS  OF 

HANDLES  FOR  TRUNKS,  BAGS  AND  SUIT  CASES 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

HANDKERCHIEFS  AND   EMBROIDERIES 

393  HIGH    STKEET 

Telephone  6140  MarKet 

Factory,  78  to  88  Shipman  Street 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Tel.  2488  Market                            LEO  KINREICH 

LEVY  &  CHARIN 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Sterling  Waxed  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

Carpenter  and   Woodturning  Work 

Columns,  Brackets,  Posts,  Window  Frames,  Store 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fronts,  Screens,  Sliding  and  Vestibule  Doors 

WAXED  PAPERS 

SASH,  DOORS,  BLINDS  AND  TRIMM 

675-677-679  South  10th  St.           NEWARK,  N.  J. 

238-242  South  Street          NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone  87  Waverly 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Thomas  B.  Denton 


RUBBERSET  COMPANY 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


3 


COMPLIMENTS   OF 


I 


;; 


August  Fink  &  Sons 

PORK  PACKERS 

I 

129  Belmont  Avenue  | 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY  | 

I  I 

i 
1 

COMPLIMENTS   OF  8 


B.  M.  Shanley,  Jr.,  Co. 


11  and  13  Governor  Street 
NEWABK,  N.  J, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


v 

Emil  Berolzheimer,  President  Leopold  Ansbacher,  Treasurer      g 

1      Samuel  Kraus,  Vice-President  Charles  S.  Braisted,  Secretary      ® 

I  1 

EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY    1 


8 

i 

«'»  Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

I 
§ 


Eagle  Pencils 

Patented  April  3,  1860 


| 

??  Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  Street 


Works,  710-742  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City 
FURTH,  Germany     VIENNA,  Austria.      LONDON,  England,     PARIS,  France 


I  1 


I 

I 

| 


HOTEL  SAN  REMO 


$  M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 


1 


Central  Park,  West  74-75th  Streets 
New  York  City 


£  Thomas   F.    Brennan 


1  ? 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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558    I 


Sanatorium  ^abripla.    Abtronbarka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretta  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Samtorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

President,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs-  Levi  P.  Morton,  Miss  Annie  Leary;  Treasurer,  Mrs, 
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Poem    by   Rev.  Father  Benson 

(Lines  written  before  August.   1903.) 

J  cannot  soar  and  sing,  my  Lord  and  love; 

No  eagle's  wings  have  1, 
Xo  power  to  rise  and  greet  my  King  above, 

Xo  heart  to  fly. 
Creative  Lord  Incarnate,  let  me  lean 

My  heavy  self  on  Thee ; 
Nor  let  my  utter  weakness  come  between 

Thy  strength  and  me. 
I  cannot  trace  Thy  Providence  and  place. 

Nor  dimly  comprehend 
What  in  Thyself  Thou  art.  and  what  is  man, 

And  what  the  end. 
Here  in  this  wilderness  I  cannot  find 

The  path  the  Wise   Men  tr<  d; 
Grant  me  to  rest  on  Thee,  Incarnate  Mind 

And  Word  of  God. 
I  cannot  love,  my  heart  is  turned  within 

And  locked  within  ;   (  Ah  me! 
How  shivering  in  self  love  I  sit  I    for  sin 

Has  lost  the  key. 
Ah  !  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Flame  divine. 

Ardent  with  great  desire. 
My  hope  is  set  upon  that  love  of  Thine, 

I  )eep  Well  of  Fire. 
I  cannot  live  alone  another  hour: 

Jesu,  be  Thou  my  Lite! 
I  have  not  power  to  strive  ;  he  Thou  my  Power 

In  every  strife  ! 
I  can  do  nothing — hope,  nor  love,  nor  fear. 

But  only  fail  and  fall. 
Be  thou  my  -  ul  and  self.  (  )  Jesu  dear. 

My  God  and  all. 

— Roller t  Hugh   Benson. 
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An  Appeal 

Phe  Sisters  of  Mercy  who  have  been  engaged  in  charitable  and 
educational  work  in  the  border  counties  of  Northern  Xew  York  for  the 
past  thirty-five  years,  saw  what  the}-  might  accomplish  if  they  but  could 
succeed  in  establishing  a  Sanatorium  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  Sisters 
saw  what  might  be  done  if  there  were  a  well  organized  system.  They 
saw  also  the  difficulties  and  these  seemed  insurmountable. 

For  several  months  this  project  so  near  to  their  hearts  was  given 
careful  consideration  and  in  the  Spring-  of  1895  two  Sisters  ventured 
into  what  was  to  them  an  undiscovered  region.  They  had  naught  to 
build  on  but  their  faith  and  courage.  These  valiant  women  brought  all 
their  convent  conld  afford  to  give,  $15.00.  A  friend  built  a  little  cabin, 
another  gave  them  a  donkey  cart,  and  during  one  whole  season  these  two 
nuns  lived  in  this  rude  cabin.  Land  was  dear,  a  site  could  not  be  obtained 
at  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  After  many  wear}-,  anxious 
clays  and  toilsome  journeys  to  find  a  site,  the  princely  Dr.  Webb  and  the 
aged  pioneer,  Paul  Smith,  presented  the  Sisters  with  a  hundred  acres. 
As  soon  as  the  land  was  received  the  Sisters  undertook  the  construction 
of  the  buildings,  plans  were  made  and  contracts  given.  The  providential- 
gift  of  land  increased  the  confidence  of  the  Sisters  and  they  felt  sure 
that  Almighty  God  would  not  fail  to  send  the  needed  aid  to  accomplish 
what  had  been  so  happily  begun. 

The  buildings  now  cover  twenty  acres  and  consist  of  Main  Build- 
ing, Administration  Building,  three  cottages,  ten  car-.  Engineer's  house, 
power  house,  convent  and  chapel. 

Already  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent. 
(  hie  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid,  leaving  a  debt  of 
fifts   thousand  dollars.     A  gentleman  in   Xew  York  who  wishes  his  name 
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unknown  made  the  Sisters  an  offer  of  $16,000.00,  if  they  succeeded  in 
raising  a  like  amount.  We  had  $6,000.00  of  this  money  when  the  war 
broke  out.  If  this  debt  could  be  wiped  out  so  many  more  sick  could  be 
cared  for.  So  much  goes  for  interest  each  year.  We  feel  confident  some 
kind  hearts  will  be  touched  through  the  pages  of  our  little  quarterly,  and 
give  us  a  helping  hand  at  this  time  to  raise  part  of  the  $10,000.00  still 
needed  so  we  can  secure  this  offer.  There  are  so  many  who  would  gladly 
help  a  worthy  charity  if  the  matter  was  brought  to  their  attention. 


So  much  has  been  written  of  late  of  woman's  place  in  the  world,  of 
her  ideals,  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  her  "of  living  her  own  life,"  that  iT 
is  a  pleasure  to  read  the  following  beautiful  passage,  attributed  by  the 
Boston  Pilot  to  The  Christian  Family: 

She  wrote  no  books;  she  painted  no  pictures;  she  thrilled 
no  audience  with  her  eloquence ;  she  inaugurated  no  great 
reform.  She  spent  her  life  in  none  of  the  brilliant  spheres  for 
which  many  of  our  girls  sigh  today.  She  simply  lulled  a  little 
babe  to  sleep ;  she  pressed  its  face  close  to  her  mother's  heart ; 
she  went  about  her  household  duties  in  a  Nazarene  kitchen ; 
she  filled  her  water  pitchers  at  the  well,  lighted  the  fires  and 
prepared  the  frugal  meals,  unwaited  upon,  unattended  by  any, 
save  the  angels  that  hovered  unseen.  Yet  through  all  the  ages 
past  and  through  all  the  ages  to  come,  her  name  is  and  will 
remain  that  of  the  most  blessed  among  women. 

Some  months  ago,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis  was  asked  by  .1 
daily  paper  to  express  his  views  on  woman  suffrage,  a  question  then 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Missouri.  The  tenor  of  his 
Grace's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that,  in  his  opinion,  woman  would  do  far 
more  for  society  by  imitating  the  Blessed  Virgin  than  by  voting.  What- 
ever mav  be  said  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  question,  the  "votes  for 
women"  movement  is  decidedly  unfortunate  in  some  of  its  feminine  advo- 
cates, whose  unchristian  principles  and  methods  fill  Catholics  with  dis- 
trust and  aversion. — America. 

£>     &    & 

If  vou  would  eret  close  to  Cod,  bring  someone  else  near  t<<   I  Mm. 


The  Four  of  'Em 
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By  R.  Canby  Hall. 
(Courtesy  of  Colliers  I 

HE  very  best  one  of  them  all,  I  think,  was  Eliza  Anne;  but, 
then,  no  one  at  all  agreed  with  me.  because  they  promptly 
fell  in  love  with  Rose  Marie's  glossy  cuds  and  little  cherry- 
red  lips  and  great  wide  blue  eyes.  Timmy  was  just  a 
freckled,  stub-nosed  little  chap,  and  the  baby  was  merely  all 
curves  and  dimples  as  yet,  but,  even  young  as  he  was, 
there  was  so  much  of  a  Rose  Marie  look  about  him  that 
everyone  stopped  and  smiled  at  him  when  Eliza  Anne 
carried  him  out  in  her  arms. 
Anne  was  just  as  much  a  mother  at  fourteen  as  you  will 
probably  be  at  forty.  Perhaps  it  was  her  managing  air  or  the  decided 
tilt  to  her  sharp  little  chin,  or  a  way  she  had  of  jerking  Rose  Marie  up 
from  the  gutter  with  a  sharp  "Rose  Marie,  you've  played  enough  now; 
ain't  I  told  you  to  come  in  at  five?'' 

Timmy  sold  papers.  It  was  a  growing  business  and  lie  liked  it  very 
much.  vSo  did  Rose  Marie,  for  she  would  walk  with  him  to  his  corner 
and  smile  shyly  up  from  beneath  her  shock  of  curls  at  the  big,  bustling 
men,  and  they  would  stop  a  minute,  give  a  low  whistle,  and  say:  "Here, 
son.  here's  an  extra  penny  for  that  sister  of  yours." 

That  was  very  nice  until  Eliza  Anne  discovered  it,  then  it  stopped. 
"Why,  do  you  think.  Rose  Marie,"  she  stormed,  setting  the  baby 
down  in  his  clothes-basket  crib  and  folding  her  arms  sternly,  ''that  I'm 
a-goin'  to  let  you  take  money  you  don't  earn,  jes'  'cause  they  think  you 
have  pretty  curls — an'  they  ain't  pretty  neither,  'cause  you  don't  never 
brush  'em  out  unless  I  stand  over  you,  which  I  ain't  got  time  to.  Wait 
until  your  father  gets  home  tonight  an'  I  tell  him  about  it.  an'  you  start 
right  in  peeling  potatoes,  too." 

But  as  Rose  Marie  still  hung  back  with  trembling  lips  and  starry 
eyes,  Eliza  Anne  flung  a  thin  arm  about  her  and  drew  her  close. 

"You  h(we  got  pretty  curls.  Honey,"  she  crooned,  "and  I  will  let  you 
go  sometimes,  but  honest,  with  the  baby  cuttin'  his  teeth.  I  do  need  you 
to  help  me.  That's  all  we're  here  for  anyway,  ain't  it.  Rose  Marie,  to 
help  each  other?" 
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So  Rose  Marie  pushed  the  hair  out  of  her  eye-  and  threw  her  arms 
about  Eliza  Anne'-  neck,  and  smiled  her  wonderful  little  smile  tl  a1 
-bowed  every  white  pearl  of  a  tooth. 

I  think  Rose  Marie  looked  like  her  father — her  great  big  coal  driver 
of  a  father.  He  was  so  strong  that  he  could  toss  her  up  on  one  shoulder 
and  Timmy  on  the  other  and  fling  the  baby  in  the  air,  all  at  the  same 
time. 

(  >n  Sundays,  when  the  day  was  clear,  he  would  wear  his  best  black 
suit  and.  checked  cap,  and  carry  the  baby  on  one  arm  and  Rose  Marie 
on  the  other,  and  the  "four  of  'em,"  as  the  neighbors  called  then1.,  would 
start  gleefully  out  to  the  park  perhaps,  where  Timmy  played  ball  with 
his  father  and  learned  how  to  pitch  a  drop  curve,  while  Eliza  Anne 
sprawled  out  on  the  green,  her  nose  buried  in  a  beloved  book,  and  R  >se 
Marie  and  the  baby  smiled  and  dimpled  so  adorably  at  each  other  that  a 
little  crowd  would  sometimes  gather  to  watch  them. 

Summer  time  is  all  very  well  if  you  are  poor — or.  rather,  it  is  better — ■ 
but  winter  time,  with  its  crisp,  cold  days  and  icy  nights,  isn't  the  jolliest 
sort  of  thing  that  could  happen  to  little  folks  who  live  in  three  chilly 
room-  up  four  long  flights  of  stairs. 

It  all  began  when  the  baby  took  cold.  He  was  such  a  health v,  hearty 
baby  that  somehow  you  could  never  think  of  him  as  sick,  and  Eliza  Anne 
took  such  care  to  see  that  he  was  tucked  in  tight  at  night  that  she  often 
threw  her  own  extra  quilt  over  him  and  huddled  shiveringly  down  between 
the  sheets,  her  teeth  knocking  so  noisily  together  that  she  was  afraid  of 
waking  Rose  Marie. 

But  one  morning  the  baby  woke  with  a  cold,  and  soon  it  becan  so 
bad  that  Eliza  Anne  sent  Rose  Marie  to  fetch  a  doctor. 

The  doctor,  very  red  in  the  face  after  the  four  Mights  of  stairs,  turned 
the  baby  this  way  and  that  and  shook  his  head. 

"Cold  on  his  lungs,"  he  said  briefly.  "Look  out  for  pneumonia. 
Needs  plenty  of  nourishing  food  and  must  be  kept  out  of  drafts.  Here, 
have  this  filled.     Ell  be  in  later." 

Rose  Marie  was  whimpering  softly  into  her  scant  petticoat,  and 
Eliza  Anne  snapped  out  sharply  to  hide  the  frightened  shake  in  her 
voice  : 

"Go  find  a — a  drug  store.  Rose  Marie,  an' — an'  get  this  quick.  Do 
you  bear?     An'  put  on  your  rubbers  before  you  stir.     Ain't  1   got  en.  tigli 
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to  do  'thout  yon  getthr  sick?"  and  she  laid  the  baby  down  for  a  minute 
in  his  clothes  basket  and  felt  along  the  sill  of  the  window,  through 
which  the  wind  whistled  cruelly. 


"Let's  write  an  ad  for  Pop  !     Let's  say  that  there's  four  of 
us  to  he  took  care  of  ...  .  Lets  call  him  a  neat,  intelligent  widower"1 

'"Mustn't  have  no  draft."  she  mused,  and  in  a  second  she  had  ripped 
a  little  red  cotton   dress   from  a  hook.      It    was    Eliza   Anne's   very  best 
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Sunday  dress,  but  there  was  no  time  to  stop,  and  she  had  stuffed  it 
tight  against  the  leaky  sill  through  which  the  chill  air  spilled. 

Then  she  drew  the  baby's  basket  close  to  the  red  eye  of  the  smoky 
stove  and  flung  an  old  coat  of  Timmy's  over  him. 

His  little  hands  were  still  cold,  and  Eliza  Anne  knelt  beside  him 
and  held  them  in  her  own.  and  she  found  herself  muttering  fiercely: 

"You  ain't  a-goin'  to  die — do  you  hear  me?  You  ain't  a-goin'  to 
die'" 

She  was  so  absorbed  that  she  did  not  hear  the  door  open  softly 
behind  her.,  but  she  heard  a  footstep. 

"Thank  goodness  you're  back.  Rose  Marie,"  she  said  with  a  little 
sob. 

"It  ain't  Rose  Marie,"  said  a  gruff  voice,  and  she  gave  a  cry: 

"Father!"  and  rushed  headlong.  "Oh,  ain't  I  glad  you're  home, 
though.  What  brought  you  home  jes'  when  I  wanted  you  most?  Ain't 
it  awful,  the  baby's  been  took  sick,  an' — an'  I  guess  we'll  have  to  use  our 
savin's,  "cause  the  doctor  says — why,  what's  the  matter,  pop?" 

For  the  big,  strong  father  of  the  four  of  'em  had  dropped  on  a  chair 
beside  the  table  and  covered  his  eyes. 

"Xothin',"  he  said  in  an  ever-so-gruff  voice.  "Xothim,  except  I've 
lost  my  job,  Eliza  Anne.     Is  that  plain?     I've  lost — my     job!" 

"( )h,"  breathed  Eliza  Anne,  her  thin  little  hands  clasped,  "you 
couldn't  have.  Why — why.  you're  the  best  driver  they  ever  had — 
why — " 

"Well,  i  have,"  he  broke  in  harshly.  "I  have,  Eliza  Anne,  and  this 
is  winter,  with  the  baby  sick  and  jobs  hard  to  get.  and  four  of  you  to 
provide  for,  so  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  eh?"  and  his  voice 
choked,  but  Eliza  Anne  was  beside  him  on  her  knees,  her  hand  patting 
his  sleeve  tenderly. 

"Why,  you'll  get  somethin'  else  to  do,  pop.  Some  one  will  want 
you.  It  don't  matter  about  us,  pop,  'cause  we  don't  need  much  providin' 
for,  an' — the — baby,  he'll  get  well  afore  long  with  the  medicine — " 

But  the  man  shook  his  head.  "It  ain't  so  easy,  Eliza  Anne,  it  ain't 
so  easv,"  he  said  gruffly.  "But  I'll  get  somethin' ,  don't  you  fret,"  and 
he  smiled  a  twisted  little  smile  down  at  her  drawn  face.  Tt  was  then  that 
Rose  Marie,  looking  like  a  red  Mower,  burst  panting  into  the  room  and 
stopped  short,  staring  open-mouthed  and  wide-eyed  at  the  apparition  of 
her   father — her   bedtimes-and-Sunday    father — before   her. 
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Eliza  Anne  saw  her  and  scrambled  hastily  to  her  feet.  "Look  here. 
Rose   Marie/'   she   said  briskly,  "ain't   the  doctor   said   to  avoid   drafts? 

Shut  the  door  an'  don't  look  so  dumfounded.'  Pop  he'-  lost  In-  job,  an' 
that's  a'J  :  also,  mos'  likely,  he's  hungry,  so  give  me  the  medicine  and 
heat  up  that  stew  for  him."  and  she  straightway  busied  herself  with  the 
baby. 

The  baby  grew  hetter.  He  couldn't  have  helped  it.  for  Eliza  Anne 
hung  over  his  crib  day  and  night,  so  before  long  he  was  his  round, 
chuckling  self  again,  and  one  morning  she  carried  him.  swathed  in  com- 
fortables, out  into  the  crisp  winter  air. 

Rose  Marie  trotted  along  beside  her.  stopping  now  and  then  to 
call  to  friends  or  slide  on  the  ice.  but  they  kept  on  until  they  came  to 
Timmy's  comer.  It  was  a  very  breezy  corner — one  of  the  sort  around 
which  the  wind  swirled  aloft  or  shrieked  aloud  or  swept  along — just 
whichever  you  choose.  Even  from  afar  they  could  see  that  Timmy's 
stubby  fingers  were  blue  and  his  ears  red  as  he  scurried  like  a  little  black 
sprite  here  and  there  with  his  bundle  of  papers.  He  saw  them  coming 
and  he  rushed  over  to  Eliza  Anne. 

"I  got  to  talk  to  you.  Timmy."  she  said  gravely,  although  Rose 
Marie  was  hopping  up  and  down  with  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again,  and 
shouting.  "Timmy-boy.  Timmy-boy,  how  do  you  do!"  at  the  top  of  her 
sweet,  shrill  voice. 

"(  )h.  do  hush!"  said  Eliza  Anne,  giving  her  a  little  shake.  "Do 
hush  an*  listen.  Timmy.  what'll  we  do?  Pop  ain't  got  a  job  an'  he 
can't  get  one,  an' — an' — there  ain't  but  two  dollars  left  of  the  savin's,  an' 
I  don't  dare  tell  him  neither,  'cause  he's — well,  he  ain't  like  he  was  at  all." 

Timmy  whistled  through  hi-  still*  lips:  "Only  two  dollars.  Eliza 
Anne!     Why,  we  had  fifty  dollars!" 

"I  know,"  she  nodded,  "hut  the  medicine  an'  the  rent  an'  the  coal 
an' — an'  the  food  an' — " 

"But  two  dollars!"  pursued  Timmy  blankly.  "Why,  Eliza  Anne, 
two  dollars  ain't  enough !" 

"It  ain't  enough  to  keep  us  all  from  starzriri '"  said  Eliza  Anne 
grimly,  and  Rose  Marie,  stamping  at  a  snow  sparrow,  caught  up  the 
refrain  : 

"To  keep  us  (ill  from  starving 
I  0   href'    us  all  from   stamii'. 
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My  father  will  hare  to  go  to  wo-r-k, 
To  keep  us  all  from — " 
"Oh,  Rose  Marie,"  cried  Eliza  Anne  with  a  sol).     "<  )h.  Rose  Marie, 
do  please  don't  sin"'  that." 


"But  two  dollars!"     pursued  Timmy 
blankly.     "Why  Eliza  Anne,  two  dollars  ain't 
enough  /"     "It  ain"t  .  .  .  ."  said  Eliza  Anne,  grimly 

"There's  so  man.)'  fellers  sellin'  papers,"  said  Timmy  thoughtfully, 
"that  1  can't  make  enough —  Say,  why  don't  he  get  a  job?  What's  the 
matter  with  him?     Why  don't  he  take  anythin' ? 

"He  will — he  will,"  said  Eliza  Anne.  "Why,  he's  tried  every- 
where. He  didn't  come  home  the  other  nigfht  'cause  he  stood  on  a  big 
line  to  be  there  first  in  the  mornin'.  an'    he    never    even    saw    the—  '    ss 
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\\  hy,  lie's  all  tin-'  time  readin'  the  papers  an'  them  ads— he  cuts  'em 
out  an*  goes,  but  they  don't  never  give  him  a  chance  to  tell  about  him- 
self—" 

"They  don't,  hey?"  said  Timmy  sternly.  "Well,  then,  what — are — we 
goin'  to  do?"  and  he  looked  very  much  more  like  a  man  than  like  a 
freckle-faced  newsy. 

But  Eliza  Anne  shook  her  head  and  shifted  the  baby  to  her  other 
arm.  Suddenly  Timmy's  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles.  "I  got  it!"  he 
cried.  "I  got  it!"  and  he  whirled  away  with  a  wave  of  his  cap. 

Eliza  Anne's  heart  pounded  hopefully,  and  she  waited  for  him  to 
return,  but  when  he  did  not,  she  dragged  the  reluctant  Rose  Marie  home 
with  her.  climbed  four  flights  wearily  and  dropped  into  a  chair  with  a 
little  sigh  as  she  unpinned  the  baby's  things. 

Timmy  came  bounding  upstairs  that  night  with  a  whoop,  and  flung 
open  the  door. 

"Eliza  Anne,  listen  here.  What  do  you  say  to  us — the  four  of  us 
advertisin'  for  pop?" 

"Advertisin'  for  pop?" 

"Sure."  he  explained  eagerly.  "He  can't  get  no  job  'cause  some 
one  gets  it  ahead  of  him  and  the  boss  don't  see  him  at  all  and  don't  know 
what  he  can  do,  see  ?" 

"Yes,  but — " 

"Well,  then.  1  looked  at  these  here  ads."  he  said,  brandishing  a 
paper,  "an'  people,  they  put  in  what  they  can  do  themselves — see.  here's 
one."  and  he  laid  the  sheet  on  her  knees. 

''Chauffeur  (26),  single,  sober,  honest,  not  afraid  of  work,  wants 
steady  position — '  " 

"Yes.  yes." 

"Well,  let's  write  an  ad  for  pop.  Let's  say.  oh.  that  he  can't  get  no 
work  and  TU  do  anythin'  at  all.  and  that  there's  four  of  us  to  he  took 
care  of — " 

Suddenly  Eliza  Anne's  anxious  eyes  caught  the  glad  light  ot 
Timmy's  and  she  clapped  her  hands. 

"Timmy — Timmy.  oh,  let's — we  won't  say  a  word  to  him;  we'll 
s'prise — him — but  don't  it  cost — "     She  stopped. 

"Why,  sure  it  costs,  but  don't  fellers  always  get  jobs,  though?  Oh. 
say.  Eliza  Anne,  there's  that  two  dollars,  don't  vou  see?" 
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Eliza  Anne  clasped  her  hands  for  a  moment  and  her  face  clouded, 
then  she  drew  a  little,  shivery  breath. 

"We'll  do  it,  Timmy,"  she  said  softly;  "we'll  do  it!" 

From  the  depths  of  a  torn  pocket  he  dug  up  a  stub  of  a  pencil  ami  a 
paper  bag  split  up  to  make  a  sheet. 

"Go  on,"  said  Timmy,  when  Eliza  Anne  had  sat  thoughtfully,  chin  in 
hand,  staring  at  the  blank  page. 

"Do  go  on  before — before  pop — " 

"Yes,"  said  Eliza  Anne  with  a  shake,  "I  suppose  then,  first  of  all, 
we  must  say  how  old  he  is." 

"Let's  try  it,"  ventured  Timmy;  so  she  wrote: 

''Man  (40),'  and  paused,  pencil  in  air.  "He's  neat,  too,"  she  said 
decidedly,  "an' — an'  a  widower — " 

"An'  he  knows  such  a  lot,  too.  Why,  he  can  do  anythin' — say  that, 
Eliza  Anne,  say  that." 

"Well,  then,"  she  said  slowly,  "let's  call  him  a  neat,  intelligent 
widower." 

"Gee,  that  sounds  great!"  said  Timmy:  "but  don't  forget  the  four- 
of-us  part." 

"Xo.  'A — neat — intelligent — widower,  with  four  small  children' — 
I  ain't  exactly  small,  Timmy." 

"Well,  you  ain't  so  very  big,"  said  he. 
— 'Wishes   steady — position' — oh,   Timmy,   do  you   think — say  you 
think  he'll  get  it — oh,  say  it !" 

"Sure  he  will — but,  Ehza  Anne,"  he  cried  suddenly,  "look  here, 
they — they  all  have  references — an'  pop — well,  he  can't  get  references 
when  they — chucked  him." 

"Can't  he.  though.?"  .she  said  with  a  quick  lift  of  her  head.  "I  guess 
if  anybody  asks  us,  we  can  tell  'em  what  he  can  do.  I  guess  there  ain't 
nothin'  he  can't  do!  We're  advertisin'  him,  ain't  we?  So  we'll  give  'em 
all  the  references  they  want.  Let's  put  'best  references'  on  the  end, 
Timmy:  just  that,  'BEST  REFERENCES.'"  And  though  her  hand 
trembled  a  little,  she  wrote  it  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"What  are  you  goin'  to  do  with,  it?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"You  wait,"  he  said  with  a  grin.  "Give  me  the  two  dollars,  Eliza 
Anne,  an'  jes'  watch  the  papers  tomorrow,     f  asked  the  man  what  keeps 
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the  big  stand  on  the  avenoo  all  about   it.  an'  he  said:  'Son,  when  you 
get  it  all  writ,  ban'  it  to  me  an'   I'll  put  it  through   for  you.'  ' 

"Arc  you  sure  it's  all  right?"  asked  Eliza  Anne,  with  a  worried 
pucker  between  her  eyes  as  she  felt  around  the  cracked  sugar  bowl  for 
the  money.     "Are  you  quite  sure?" 

"I'm  as  sure,  as  sure  as  sure!"  he  said,  and  Eliza  Anne  pressed  the 
hills   into   his   hand. 

"Do  hurry  up,"  she  urged  breathlessly,  "for  it's  the  very,  very  last, 
Timmy ;  you  know,  the  very,  very  last!" 

But  he  was  gone,  and  she  heard  the  clickety-click  of  his  hurrying 
heels  as  he  flew  down  the  stairs. 

The  father  of  the  "four  of  "em"  did  not  come  home  that  night,  nor 
the  next  day.  It  was  hard  to  go  home  and  face  them.  It  was  the 
hardest  thing  he  had  ever  tried  to  do.  and  instead  he  turned  his  foot- 
steps toward  the  park. 

There  were  so  many  other  hunched-up  men  that  he  did  not  notice 
them  at  first,  but  he  heard  the  man  beside  him  rustling  a  paper  and  he 
glanced  at  him  slowly. 

He  was  a  little,  wizened,  sunken-cheeked  man  with  snappy  black 
eyes. 

"Would  you,"  began  the  father  of  the  four  of  'em — "Would  you — 
let  me  see  that  paper  when  you're  through?" 

The  old  man  shoved  the  paper  into  his  hands  and  the  father  of  the 
four  of  'em   scanned  it  eagerly. 

Wanted — wanted — wanted — no.  there  was  nothing  there,  and  his 
eyes  traveled  down  a  long  column.  Suddenly  he  "ave  a  cry  and 
grasped  the  arm  of  the  bench  so  tightly  that  his  knuckles  were  white. 

"My  God!"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  "will  yon  look — I  say,  will  you 
look  at — at — what  the — four — of — 'em — done — " 

And  all  of  a  sudden  he  laid  his  head  down  on  his  sleeve  and  sobbed 
like  a  boy. 

It  was  such  a  little  hit  of  an  "ad"  that   Eliza  Anne  shook  her  head. 

"There  won't  nobody  see  it."  she  -aid  slowly.  "There  won't  nobodv 
at  all  see  it.  How  could  they  see  such  a  little  one  unless  they  were  look- 
ing for  it  with — with — lovin'  eyes?" 

I  hit  Timmv  broke  in   sharplv: 
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"Aw,  Eliza  Anne,  it  ain't  how  big  it  is  as  matters — why,  folks- 
why,  folks'll  jes'  want  him  so  bad — " 

"But  if — they  shouldn't—  '  breathed  Eliza  Anne,  turning-  hot  an< 
cold.     "Tell  me,  Timmy,  if  they  shouldn't — " 


\ 
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Eliza  Anne  found  herself  muttering  fiercely:  "You  ain't 
a-goin'  to  die— do  you  hear  me  ?     You  ain't  agoin'  to  die  ! 

But  Timmy  shook  his  head  and  looked  away.  "This  is  an  awful 
nice  house  we  live  in,  Eliza  Anne."  he  said  suddenly,  reaching  up  and 
patting  the  wall  quite  gently,  "ain't  it?" 

Very  early  Monday  morning  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
Eliza  Anne,  setting  the  baby  down  on  the  floor  and  pushing  Rose  Marie 
out  of  the  way.  called  "dune  in." 

It  was  a   voting  man — a   real  young  man   with   a   nice   blue   neckti 
and   Mark-   hat   and  brown   -di  ies  and   a   pleasant    -mile. 
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"Good  morning/5  he  said  brightly,  glancing  around,  "is  your  father 
in  ?" 

"My  father — my  father — "  Suddenly  a  glad  light  leaped  into  Eliza 
Anne'-  eye-.  "<  >h,  mister."  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands,  "do  you — 
have  you — is  it  the  advertisement  brought  you  here?  Oh.  tell  me — tell 
me — do !" 

He  nodded. 

"Yes,  I  read  it  in  yesterday's  paper.     Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

For  Eliza  Anne  had  suddenly  crumpled  up  in  a  little  heap  on  the 
floor. 

"Do  you  hear.  Rose  Marie?"  she  sobbed,  "They  want  him!  The) 
want  him!  They  want  him!"  and  she  turned  her  wet  face  up  to  the 
young  man  who  stood  watching  her  with  such  kind,  puzzled  eyes. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  reporter.  You  probably  don't  know  what 
that  isA 

"Is  it  anything  like  a  health  inspector?"  asked  Eliza  Anne  timidly. 

"(  >h,  no/'  said  the  young  man  with  a  laugh,  "but  it's  to  find  out  ah 
about  your  father  and  to  try  and  help  him.      [s  he  home?" 

''No,"  said  Eliza  Anne.  "no.  he  ain't  been  home  for  two  nights." 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  dubiously,  "you  know  something  about  this — 
well — this  rather  unusual  ad?" 

Eliza  Anne  smiled  shyly. 

"Yes,  sir;  you  see,  I  wrote  it." 

"You  wrote  it?" 

"Yes,  sir;  that  is,  Timmv  and  me  together.  You  see,  pop,  he 
couldn't  get  any  work,  an'  all  the  savin's  were  gone,  an',  mister,  he's  the 
smartest  man — why,  he — he  could  do  anythin'.  That's  why  we  put  down 
'bes'  reference-.'  'cause  we  know  what  he  can  do  better  than  anyone  else. 
T  guess  families  they  always  know,  don't  they?" 

''Why,  yes,"  said  the  young  man.,  watching  her  closely;  "why,  yes. 
t<  i  be  sure.     Go  on." 

"Si  i  we  jes5  advertised,  an'  pop,  he.  well — he  don't  know  nothin  about 
it.  You  see — we  thought  p'raps  he  might  not  let  us  do  it.  but  Timmv 
says  they  always  get  job-  thai  way — an',  oh.  mister,  they  do,  don't  they? 
■ — whv,  that'-  what  made  \oit  come  the  firs'  thing." 
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And  she  smiled  at  him,  and  Rose  A  lane,  peeking  around  her  skirt, 
smiled  at  him,  and  the  baby  gurgled  coaxingly  up  at  him  until  he  sud- 
denly coughed  very  hard  and  looked  away. 

"I'll  be  back  very  soon,  miss,"  he  said,  straightening  up,  "and  I 
guarantee, — do  yon  hear.  1  guarantee  after  the  write-up  I  give  you.  your 
Father — Who-Can-Do- Anything — will  get  a  position.'" 

'*(  )h,''  said  Eliza  Anne  with  flushed  cheeks — you  see,  she  had  never 
before  been  called  ".Miss" — "oh,  thank  you,"  and  she  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

Then  things  began  to  happen  in  the  home  of  the  four  of'em.  First 
there  came  bundles  which  expressmen  trundled  up  to  their  door  and 
dumped  noisily  down,  and  then  baskets  that  made  Rose  Marie  sing  with 

"There's  turkey  and  pic  and  cranberry  sauce! 
7  here's  turkey  and  pie  and  cranberry  sauce! 
There's  turkey" 

"(  >hj  Rase  Marie — Timmy — look!"  shouted  Eliza  Anne  in  another 
corner  of  the  room  as  she  ripped  off  the  cover  of  a  big,  square,  heavy 
box. 

"Coal  !"  cried  Timmy. 

"Coal!"  sniffed  Rose  Marie. 

And  Eliza  Anne  threw  her  arms  around  as  many  of  the  baskets  as 
they  could  reach. 

"( )h,  dear  world."  she  cried."  "(  )h  dear — good — beautiful — happy — 
helping  world — thank  you — thank  you — thank  you!" 

And  then  came  letters. 

One  dollar — two  dollars — ten  dollars  in  crisp  green  bills  rolled  out 
into  Eliza  Anne's  astonished  lap  as  she  opened  the  envelopes,  and  she  sat 
spellbound,  fingering  the  money. 

"But — but — we  didn't  advertise  for  this;  we — "  and  still  it  poured 
in  until  even  the  postman  and  the  grocery  boy  and  the  neighbors  for 
blocks  around  knew  of  it  and  crowded  into  the  room-  of  the  four  id  'em. 

But  on  the  third  day  crime  the  letter.  It  was  a  most  imposing  letter. 
It  had  such  a  business  look  about  its  typewritten  address  chat  Eliza  Anne. 
to  whom  it  was  directed,  opened  it  with  a  shaking  hand: 

Dear  Miss  Ei.iza  Anxk  [it  began  importantly]  :  /  noticed  your  ad 
in  the  "Star,''  asking  for  a  sitnaution  for  your  father,  I  have  also  read 
with  considerable  interest  the  comments  of  the  "Star's"  reporter  as   re- 
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gards  yourself.     If  your  father  has  not  secured  a  place,  kindly  have  him 
call  at  this  office  and  ask  for  the  president  of  the  bank. 

For  a  second  after  she  had  read  it  Eliza  Anne's  eyes  sparkled  like 
little  flames,  then  suddenly  they  became  dark  and  somber  like  burnt-out 
coals,  and  the  letter  fluttered  to  the  floor. 

"But  where  is  my  father?*'  she  said  slowly  to  the  walls  and  the  win- 
dow and  the  little  red  stove,  "where  in  the  world  is  lie  when  we're  all 
waitin'  and  waitin'  for  him — why  don't  he  come — home?" 

He  did  come.  Eliza  Anne  did  not  recognize  him.  He  was  so  neatly 
dressed  and  shaved  and,  oh.  so  different.  But  when  she  glanced  at  him  a 
second  time  she  knew.  "Pop!"  she  cried  chokily.  "Pop!"  and  then 
stared  at  him. 

But  he  caught  her  fiercely  in  his  arms. 

"Eliza  Anne,  you  done  this,"  he  said,  crushing  her  to  him.  "You 
an'  Timmy.  (  )h,  yes.  I  knew  about  it — I  knew  all  about  it,  so  I  says  to 
myself:  "Do  I  look  fit  to  take  a  job  like  I  am?  Do  I  look  like  the  man 
to  make  'em  proud  of  me?  Or  do  I  look  like  a  down-an'-out  tramp?"  So 
I  tell  you  what  I  done,  Eliza  Anne,  I  worked  in  a  ditch.  I'm  strong. 
Eliza  Anne,  so  that's  why  they  let  me  do  it,  an'  I  firs'  of  all  got  a  clean 
shave.  There's  nothin'  in  the  world  makes  a  man  feel  so  self-respectin' 
as  a  clean  shave.  An'  then  these  clothes.  Oh,  I  didn't  have  to  pay  for 
'em  all  at  once,  honey,  but — I  wanted —  you  all  to  be  proud  of  me.  Eliza 
Anne.     I  tell  you  there  ain't  a  father  in  the  world's  got  a  kid  like  you." 

"An'  like  me,  too,"  piped  up  Rose  Marie,  clinging  to  him. 

"Like  the  four  of  you,"  he  said  huskily.     "Like  the  four  of  you." 

Late  that  evening  a  stout  lady  knocked  at  Eliza  Anne's  door. 
Timmy  opened  it,  and  Rose  Marie  smiled  up  into  the  lady's  face. 

"You  little  darling,"  she  cried.  Then  she  turned  to  Eliza  Anne.  "Your 
case  has  created  so  much  interesr  that  1  have  been  sent  to  investigate," 
she  said  briskly. 

Eliza  Anne  did  not  know  what  a  ease  was.  but  said  :  "Yes,  ma'am, " 
politely. 

"And  we  thought — that  is.  the  society  thought — perhaps  you  might 
like  to — well,  to  find  a  home — perhaps  a  temporary  home  for  the  baby 
and  this  little  one." 

"'A — home?" 

"Yes,  why  it  must  be  hard  for  your  father  to  provide  for  so  many — " 
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''A— homer 

"And  these  two  could  find  a  lovely  home,  I'm  sure." 

"Away  from — us?" 

"Of  course,"  said  the  woman  impatiently,  "but  with  such  nice 
people — ". 

Something  about  Eliza  Anne  stopped  her.  Perhaps  it  was  the  quick 
arm  she  threw  tight  around  Rose  Marie  or  the  way  she  smoothed  the 
covers  of  the  washbasket  crib. 

"1  don't  guess  you  understand,"  she  said  slowly,  and  each  word 
dropped  from  her  lips  like  the  stroke  of  a  hammer.  "I — don't — guess — 
you — understand,  ma'am,  that  we — don't — ever — go — away — from — each 
— other.  Why,  all  we've  got  is  each  other.  It — it  wouldn't  be  much  fun 
for  two  of  us  to  be  away  from  the  other  two.  You  see,"  she  said,  smiling 
a  little  warm,  pleasant  smile,  "you  see,  ma'am,  we  four — well — we  goes 
evervwhere  together." 

And  the  woman,  with  a  shrug,  shut  the  door  on  Rose  Marie's  happy 
chirp  : 

' 'Togei'ver,  togevvcr — 
Everywheres  togevver" 
and  left  the  four  of  'em  quite  alone  by  themselves. 

j?   &  & 

The  beaut_\-  and  chief  ornaments  of  the  world  are  human;  no  flower 
is  as  lovely  as  a  sweet  child  :  no  sunrise  as  splendid  as  the  golden  morn- 
ing of  a  young  manhood  or  womanhood  ;  no  crystal  as  beautiful  as  the 
firm  purity  of  a  clarified  character:  no  mountain  so  imposing  and  sublime 
as  a  lofty  life  ;  no  harvest  on  fields  or  fruitage  on  branches  so  fair  as  the 
p-oodlv  oroduct  of  a  useful  and  noble  career. 
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A  Beautiful  Tribute 


1  OW  that  Robert  Hugh  Benson  is  dead  it  is  a  duty  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  only  sufficient  valuation  of  such  a  life 
must  be  in  the  realm  not  of  the  pen  or  the  platform,  but 
of  the  spirit. 

His  pen  was  an  amazing  thing.     By  it  he  seemed  to 

belong,  if  not  to  all  time,  at  least  to  the  century  which  gave 

him  such  a  full  hearted  welcome.     The  few  years  he  spent 

in  the  field  of  literature  sufficed  for     a     harvest     weightier 

than  that  of  most  of  his  fellow  workers.     His  swiftness  of 

production  bewildered  alike  his  readers  and  his  publishers.    His  battalions 

of  books  came  up  in  close  formation,  threatening  to  overwhelm  by  their 

number  alone. 

He  chose  his  themes  from  so  wide  a  field  and  exhausted  his  subject 
by  such  minute  analysis  that  authors  almost  came  to  dread  his  works  as 
a  narrowing  of  the  already  narrow  margin  of  themes  unwrought. 

Ever_\-  literal'}'  man  who  has  tried  to  keep  pace  with  Robert  Hugh 
Benson  will  realize  that  such  a  weighty  yield  of  literature  exhausts  the 
writer's  productiveness.  The  amazing  fact  of  his  life  was  that  he  was 
almost  more  active  as  a  lecturer,  and  especially  as  a  preacher,  than  as  a 
writer.  Scarcely  a  living  speaker  of  today  has  spoken  from  so  many 
platforms  or  so  many  pulpits  in  two  continents.  He  was  a  further  proof 
that  Cicero  was  right  in  demanding  that  the  orator  should — write  much. 
Benson's  written  words  easily  came  to  mind  in  the  pulpit.  His  sermons 
and  lectures,  in  turn,  easily  became  books. 

From  the  professional  point  of  view  he  had  few  of  the  gifts  that 
make  a  good  speaker — a  weak  and  not  very  musical  voice,  a  pronuncia- 
tion that  had  to  be  torrential  in  self-defence  against  stammering,  an 
almost  gawkish  gesture  which  grew  out  of  nothing  in  the  speaker's 
theme  except  the  speaker's  intense  sincerity.  But.  in  truth,  he  did  not 
need  the  lesser  gifts  of  the  orator,  having  a  full  measure  of  the  highest, 
to  wit.  something  to  say.  and  a  clear,  earnest,  convincing  way  of  saying 
it. 

It  almost  seems  futile  to  be  making  these  criticism-  in  the  sphere  of 
literature  and  orator}-  when  the  man  must  be  judged  finally  and  fully  in 
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the  sphere  of  the  spirit.  He  was  an  overwhelming  example  of  the  law 
that  a  priest's  life  can  be  the  fullest  in  the  world.  Robert  Hugh  Benson 
lived  at  least  two  full  lives  in  the  short  years  of  but  half  a  life.     This 


Monsignor  Robert  Hugh  Benson 

bewildering  swiftness  and  fruitfulness  were  but  one  product  of  his  soul. 
Tt  was  essentially  a  spiritual  quality.  Monsignor  Benson  the  priest  was  a 
far  richer  being  than  Robert  Hugh  Benson  the  amazing  writer  and 
speaker. 
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It  was  in  the  sphere  of  the  spirit  that  he  really  lived.  (  )nly  the  lesser 
part  of  him  won,  and  was  indifferent  to,  the  triumphs  of  the  tongue  and 
pen.  The  ordinary  hero  is  not  a  hero  to  his  valet,  because  the  hero's 
valet  has  sight  of  the  pettiness  or  sordidness  that  prove  the  hero's  feel 
to  be  of  clay.  Robert  Hugh  Benson  never  had  a  valet,  but  he  had  many 
bosom  friends,  who  lived  from  time  to  time  under  the  same  roof,  and 
were  thus  even  more  fitted  than  a  hero's  valet  for  the  task  of  judgment. 
We  all  know  that  his  was  a  spotless  life.  Indeed,  we  call  it  a  dedicated 
life.  He  made  it  over  to  a  high  aim.  He  loved  the  Lord  his  God  with 
his  whole  heart,  and  therefore  did  not  think  it  amiss  to  love  Him  with  his 
whole  mind.     Everything  (except  sin)   was  loved  for  this  supreme  love. 

Si  nne  men  die  by  their  own  vices.  This  man  died  through  his  love 
of  God. 

I  have  written  thus  because  it  is  the  truth,  and  I  will  not  serve 
Robert  Hugh  Benson  with  a  lie.  If  my  readers  do  not  like  it,  they  would 
not  have  liked  the  true  Robert  Hugh  Benson. — Vincent  McNabb,  in  The 
New  Witness,  London. 


RANG  FOR  REFRESHMENTS. 

An  old  woman  with  a  peaked  black  bonnet  got  aboard  a  Pennsyl- 
vania train.  She  turned  to  a  boy  and,  pointing  to  the  brake  cord,  asked  : 
"What's  that?" 

"That's  the  bell  cord;  it  runs  into  the  dining  car." 

The  old  woman  hooked  the  end  of  her  parasol  over  the  cord  and 
gave  it  a  vigorous  jerk.  Instantly  the  brakes  were  set  and  the  train  came 
to  a  stop. 

The  conductor  rushed  in  and  yelled:     "Who  nulled  the  cord?" 

"I  did,"  calmly  replied  the  old  lady. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  shouted  the  conductor. 

"A  cup  of  coffee  and  a  ham  sandwich." — E.v. 


To  be  a  strong  hand  in  the  dark  to  another  in  time  of  need,  to  be  a 
cup  of  strength  to  a  human  soul  in  a  crisis  of  weakness,  is  to  know  the 
glory  of  life. 


Mother 

Backzvard,  turn  backward,  0  Time,  in  thy  flight: 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  tonight. 

Who  has  not  at  some  time  echoed  the  haunting'  retrain  of  that 
sweet  old  song',  bringing  with  it.  maybe,  the  half  forgotten  accents  of  a 
voice  long  hushed,  and  turned  on  the  light  again  tc  the  tear-dimmed 
pictures  that  have  hung  so  long  on  the  walls  of  the  past?  And  as  the 
wizard.  Memory,  renews  the  scenes  of  the  long  ago,  how  we  long  "for  the 
touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

Though  the  frosts  of  man}"  winters  have  fallen  upon  our  heads  and 
Time's  relentless  lingers  have  graven  their  records  upon  our  faces,  the 
burden  of  the  years  falls  away  "as  a  glance  is  backward  cast  o'er  the 
well-remembered  forms  that  lie  In  the  silence  of  the  past."  In  the  center 
of  every  picture,  the  light  of  every  scene,  there  stands  forth  one  face  and 
<me  form,  that  of  "Mother."  The  source  of  every  good,  the  center  of  all 
the  love  and  consolation  and  blessing  of  childhood,  the  inspiration  of  the 
vigorous  vears  of  hopeful  youth  and  of  manhood's  time  of  achievement. 
the  tender  memory  of  life's  autumn  years,  the  love  of  mother  is  born 
earliest,  lives  longest  and  dies  last. 

Tt  may  be  that  we  can  thank  God  that  no  word  of  ours  ever  added  to 
her  burdens,  caused  her  a  heartache:  if  so.  even  God  Himself  could  give 
no  greater  consolation  to  declining  years.  But  if  remorse  brings  back  the 
record  of  cruel  word  or  unloving  act  only  God's  forgiveness  can  wipe  it 
out. 

Though  far  may  be  separated  the  scenes  of  early  years,  though  our 
eyes  may  -first  have  opened  upon  the  sun  of  the  south  or  the  snows  of 
the  north,  we  have  in  common  the  love  of  home  and  mother.  If  she  has 
gone  before,  and  is  watching  and  waiting  our  coming',  let  us  place 
tenderly  where  her  dear  dust  lies  the  garlands  of  our  loving  memories, 
dedicating  to  her  the  white  flower  of  purer  living'. 

If  her  presence  still  adds  its  light  to  our  lives  let  us  not  keep  back 
the  flowers  to  place  upon  her  tomb,  but  give  them  into  her  living  hands 
that  the  tender  grace  of  loving  deeds  may  brighten  life's  afterglow  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  fall. — The  Casket. 


A  Hallowed  Spot 


THE  BLOOD  OF  MARTYRS  WAS  THE  SEED  OF 
CHRISTIANITY  AT  AURIESVILLE,  X.  Y. 

(From  Baltimore  Catholic  Review.) 

By  Francis  Howard  Kidd. 


X  THE  ecclesiastical  history  of  Xorth  America  the  most  sacred 
spot  is  the  locality  now  known  as  Auriesville,  X.  Y.  It  is 
situated  on  the  south  hank  of  the  Mohawk  river,  about  forty 
miles  west  of  Albany.  This  town  was  formerly  a  Mohawk 
village,  and  its  name  is  derived  from  the  last  Mohawk  who 
resided  there — Auries  by  name.  Among-  the  Indians  the 
village  was  known  as  Ossernenon.  also  Gandawaga,  Gan- 
daouague  and  Caughnawaga.  The  latter  name  was  also 
given  to  the  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  opposite 
Lachine. 

The  soil  about  Auriesville  has  been  dyed  with  the  hlood  of  martyrs, 
and  snhseqnently  sanctified  by  the  footprints  of  saintly  Indian  converts  of 
exalted  piety. 

Centuries  ago  this  locality  was  the  hunting  ground  of  the  ferocious 
Iroquois,  the  "Indian  of  Indians"  :  the  Mohawk  war  parties  of  the  "Five 
Nations"  ranged  through  the  forests  with  war-whoop  and  tomahawk, 
creating  havoc  with  neighboring  Indian  tribes. 

The  coming  of  the  Jesuit,  garbed  in  his  close-fitting  black  robe,  with 
features  seamed  with  study,  thought  and  discipline,  with  no  weapon  save 
the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  animated  with  intense  zeal,  possessing-  remark- 
able energy,  inaugurated  an  era  of  martyrdom  and  effected  a  glorious 
change  in  the  aspect  of  conditions  then  existing. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  triumphed  over  Indian  superstition  :  the  ).Ia« 
superseded  the  war  dance,  the  "Tc  Deum"  the  war-whoop. 

In  1642  Rene  Goupil,  a  companion  of  the  celebrated  Father  Isaac 
|<igiK-s,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mohawks.  While  a  captive  he  was 
seen  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  of  a  child,  and  as  the 
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Mohawks  had  been  told  by  the  Dutch  that  the  "sign  was  not  g 
Goupil  was  ordered  to  be  killed.  He  was  martyred  by  being  -truck  a 
violent  blow  on  the  head  with  a  tomahawk  by  a  young  Mohawk.  When 
martyred  he  was  reciting"  the  rosary,  and  he  fell  with  the  name  of  Jesus 
on  his  lips.  He  was  martyred  September  29.  1642.  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

Rene  Goupil  or  "the  good  Rene."  as  he  was  known  to  all,  was  a 
native  of  Angers,  and  was  educated  as  a  physician.  In  Rouen  he  had 
been  a  novice  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but  his  health  failed.  He  came  to 
America  and  rendered  signal  services  to  the  Canada  Mission.  He  had 
not  ended  his  novitiate  at  his  death,  but  made  his  vows  to  Father  Jogues 
a  few-  days  before  his  martyrdom.     He  was  martyred  at  Ossernenon. 

Mi  1  October  18.  1646,  the  illustrious  Isaac  Jogues,  S.  J.,  famous  mis- 
sionary priest,  discoverer  of  Lake  George,  and  "first  Apostle  of  the  Iro- 
quois," was  martyred  at  this  spot.  The  life  of  Isaac  Jogues,  S.  J.,  was 
reviewed  by  the  writer  in  The  Baltimore  Catholic  Review,  August 
8,  1914. 

Another  martyr  who  fell  at  this  spot  was  John  Lalande.  a  faithful 
companion  of  Father  Jogues.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Iroquois  in 
1646,  was  martyred,  his  head  fixed  on  the  northern  palisade,  and  his  body 
was  thrown  into  either  the  Mohawd<  river  or  Caughnawaga  creek. 

In  1644  Father  Francis  J-  Bressanh  S.  J.,  was  tortured  there  ;  his  left 
thumb  and  two  lingers  of  the  right  hand  were  cut  off.  In  1653  Father 
Joseph  Poncet.  S.  J.,  was  terribly  tortured  there  by  the  Mohawd<s. 

In  1655-57  Father  Simon  Le  Moyne,  S.  J.,  arrived  there  as  a  peace 
ambassador.  A  permanent  mission  was  established  there  in  1667.  The 
Jesuits  Boniface.  James  de  Lamberville.  Fremin.  Bruyas.  Pierron  and 
others  labored  there  in  God's  vineyard  until  1684,  when  the  mission  was 
destroyed.  In  1656.  in  Ossernenon.  was  born  "the  holiest  of  the  children 
of  the  American  forest" — Catherine  Tegakwitha.  Her  life  was  reviewed 
by  the  writer  in  The  Baltimore  Catholic  Review,  May  2.   [914. 

In  1884.  Rev.  Joseph  Loyzance,  S.  J.,  purchased  ten  acres  of  land 
there,  the  precise  spot  of  the  martyrdoms.  A  shrine  was  erected  which 
is  ad  irned  by  a  splendid  statue  to  "<  >ur  Lad}-.  Queen  of  Martyrs." 

Pilgrims  perform  their  devotions  at  this  shrine  eacn  year,  and  fre- 
quently there  arc  as  many  as  4,000  or  5,000  pilgrims  present. 
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The  introduction,  of  course,  of  the  canonization  of  Isaac  Jogues, 
S.  J.:  Rene  Goupil,  S.  [..  and  Catherine  Tegakwitha  was  solicited  from 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more. 


Choosing  His  Cross 


Once,  according-  to  an  old  Bavarian  legend,  there  was  a  man  who 
complained  to  his  guardian  angel  that  the  cross  he  had  been  given  to 
bear  along  life's  highway  was  beyond  his  strength.  "I  am  well  aware," 
he  said,  "that  in  this  world  of  sorrow  every  man  must  bear  a  cross,  and 
at  that  I  do  not  murmur.  But  the  special  cross  that  has  been  assigned  to 
me  is,  without  doubt,  utterly  unsuited  to  my  capabilities  ;  the  shape,  the 
weight,  the  balance,  all  are  wrong.  Could  I  but  choose  my  own  cross, 
though  perchance  it  might  prove  a  heavy  one,  I  would  carry  it  uncom- 
plainingly, and  even  cheerfully  ;  but  saddled  as  I  am  with  so  unwieldy  a 
burden,  how  can  I  be  expected  to  preserve  and  wend  my  painful  way  on 
to  the  journey's  end  ?" 

So  hearing  this,  his  guardian  angel  took  the  man  to  the  place  where- 
all  the  crosses  destined  for  mankind  were  stacked  and  awaited  their 
bearers.  "Choose,"  quoth  the  angel,  "take  whichever  cross  thou  wiliest 
in  exchange  of  thine." 

Thereupon  the  man  quickly  cast  his  own  aside  and  set  to  work  to 
find  one  more  suited  to  his  strength.  But  it  was  no  easy  task,  for  one 
was  too  heavy,  one  too  long,  this  one  too  rough  and  jagged  to  the  touch, 
that  one  was  badly  adjusted,  the  weight  of  the  cross  beam  too  heavy  for 
the  perpendicular  beam,  and  therefore  impossible  to  balance  on  his 
shoulder.  In  fact,  after  trying  some  hundreds  of  the  crosses  and  finding 
fresh  difficulties  and  pains  connected  with  each,  the  man  was  fain  to 
pray  his  angel  to  assist  him  in  the  choice. 

Just  then,  however,  his  eyes  fell  on  a  cross  lying  a  little  apart  from 
the  others,  and  he  lifted  it  to  his  shoulder  for  a  trial.  It  seemed  to  fit  at 
once.  The  weight  was  right,  the  size  was  right.  Although  heavy,  it  was 
perfectly  balanced,  and  although  large,  he  could  adjust  it  to  his  stride. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it:  he  knew  immediately  that  it  was  the  one 
of  all  those  crosses  that  was  exactly  suited  to  his  strength. 
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"'This  is  the  cross  for  me,"  he  cried.  **1  can  bear  this  one  without  a 
murmur,  for  I  feel  it  is  made  for  me;  there  is  even  a  sort  of  buoyancy 
in  the  substance  of  it  that  seems  to  hear  me  up,  and  after  all  those  others 
that  I  made  trial  of.  this  one  seems  almost  as  a  dear  companion,  so  easily 
I  stride  along  beneath  its  weight/' 

"Even  so,"  replied  the  angel,  "for  it  is  thine  own.  the  cross  that  thou 
hast  borne  these  many  years,  that  was  fashioned  specially  for  thee,  and 
that  just  now  than  didst  petulantly  cast  aside.  Take  it  now  and  bear  it 
patiently,  for  only  in  company  with  it  shalt  thou  reach  the  journey's  end." 

And  the  man  looked  again,  and  behold  it  was  even  as  the  angel  said. 

— Colored  Harvest. 
&  &  & 

SHE  AND  I. 
By  J.  G.  Higgins. 

When  first  we  met  she  stood  amidst 

A  crowd  of  worshippers, 
And  I  beheld  with  ravished  gaze 

The  beauty  that  was  hers : 
Idie  laughing  eyes,  the  dimpled  cheeks. 

The  lips  as  red  as  wine, 
The  wavy  locks — oh.  how  J  wished 

That  she  was  only  mine  ! 
Breathless  I  kissed  those  ruby  lips! 

There  was  a  sudden  hush  ! 
Oh  no  !  Xot  one  was  there  amazed. 

She  did  not  even  blush! 
Her  lovely  eyes  looked  into  mine 

As  if  to  ask  for  more! 
Why  not?     For  T  was  twenty-one 

And  she  was  only  four ! 

— Newfoundland  Quarterly. 


Jewish  Laws 

By  Caxox  ShEEhax 


HERE  are  two  admirable  laws  amongst  the  Jews  which 
jjSK  mm  85K  might  well  be  adopted  by  Christian  communities.  The 
jjgjj  gfg      first  is,  that  no  Jewish  youth  or  maiden  should  be  permitted 

PH  Pi      t0  rca(^  tne  Song  of  Solomon,    the    Canticle    of    Canticles, 

3§g  jgg       until  the  age  of  thirty,   the  age  of  maturity,  was  reached. 

pS  ps       Notwithstanding  its  vast  spiritual  significance,    which    was 

SsK  sts      perhaps  but  dimly  guessed  by  Jewish  legislators,  there  is 

OlSllO  a  certain  sensuous  sweetness  in  this  piece  of  exquisite 
Oriental  poetry  that  might  possibly  prove  to  youthful  or 
effeminate  minds  suggestive  of  things  on  which  the  pure  imagination  is 
forbidden  by  natural  instinct  to  dwell.  In  the  frantic  passion  for  educa- 
tion which  characterises  our  epoch  the  lesson  is  one  that  may  be  laid  to 
heart.  Preceptors  and  professors  who  may  have  passed  beyond  the  age 
of  temptation,  and  who  have  grown  enthusiastic  about  favourite  authors. 
are  prone  to  forget  that  youth  has  its  hot  fires  of  passions  only  banked  up 
by  the  restraints  of  religion  of  the  absence  of  temptation  :  and  the  old  and 
venerable  and  veritable  warning.  Maxima  debetur  pueris  reverentia,  is  too 
apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  race  for  culture,  and  the  pride  of  being  able  to 
say.  T  have  read  that !  Meat  for  men  :  milk  for  babes.  There  are  lines  of 
congruity  everywhere  that  should  never  be  overpassed. 

Purity  Before  Learning. 

I  would  sacrifice  "Hamlet"  rather  than  see  the  eyes  of  a  young  girl 
resting  on  those  three  or  four  lines  of  his  address  to  Ophelia;  I  would 
burn  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  rather  than  see  the  first  hot  blush  of  wounded 
innocence  mantling  the  face  and  neck  of  some  sweet  child,  whose  eyes 
had  rested  for  the  first  time  on  the  obscene  wit  of  that  thrice  detestable 
nurse.  I  would  not  make  our  youth,  no  matter  how  ardent  in  their  pas- 
sion for  self -improvement,  mere  "pickers  up  of  pearls  from  dunghills." 
The  soul  is  greater  than  the  mind;  and  its  purity  is  more  important  than 
the  mere  mental  cultivation.  It  is  no1  by  intellectual  acquirements,  but  by 
character,  we  are  judged  before  the  tribunal-  of  men.  as  well  as  that  oi 
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conscience.  The  life  is  more  than  the  work,  as  the  body  is  more  than  the 
raiment.  It  is  moral  excellence,  after  all,  that  constitute-  the  charm  of 
humanity  ;  and  the  sweet  and  holy  innocence  of  girlhood  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  wit  of  gilded  salons,  or  the  achievements  of  a  George 
Sand  or  a  De  Stael. 

Ax  Index. 

I  would  have  an  Index  Expurgatorius  for  youths  and  maidens  nnder 
thirty :  and  I  would  promptly  place  upon  it  such  names  as  Boccaccio, 
Montaigne,  Rabelais,  Shakespeare,  etc.  Whatever  contempt  modern  scio- 
lists may  lavish  on  "Family"  or  "Bowdlerized"  Shakespeares,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  in  their  complete  and  naked  materialism  Shakespeare's 
works  are  unfit  for  the  young;  and  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of 
human  insincerity  and  human  inconsistency  and  human  hypocrisy  than 
to  see  such  lavish  and  wholesale  condemnation  poured  out  upon  such 
writers  as  Flaubert  and  Zola  and  d'Annunzio  and  Maupassant,  whilst 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  amongst  ourselves,  and  the  above- 
named  authors  in  foreign  literature,  are  numbered  amongst  the  classics 
and  catalogued  amongst  the  Hundred  Best  Books  which  have  passed 
down  as  the  noble  heritage  of  the  dead  workers  to  posterity. 

Present  Poetry. 

If  we  want  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  young  on  those  high  altitudes 
of  thought  where  the  air  they  breathe  is  pure,  and  free  from  noxious 
vapours,  let  us  put  into  their  hands  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo,  Milton 
and  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  large  host  of 
junior  and  contemporary  writers  who  might  have  achieved  immortality 
if  they  had  been  lucky  enough  to  be  born  under  an  earlier  star.  For 
that,  too.  is  a  singular  feature  of  our  age — namely,  our  contempt,  or  per- 
haps our  ignorance,  of  much  poetry  and  prose  of  the  present  day,  which, 
if  written  a  hundred  years  ago,  would  have  ranked  the  writers  amongst 
the  immortals.  The  literary  market  is  overstocked,  and  valuable  assets 
are  held  cheaplv.  We  have  such  abundant  treasures  from  the  past  that 
we  flout  the  shy  advances  of  those  who  proffer  their  literary  wares.  And 
yet  a  wise  reader,  who  might  be  possessed  of  taste,  might  il^  well  to 
form  a  private  anthology  of  many  poems,    now    hidden    away    in    the 
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ephemeral  pages  of  magazine-  ;  but  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  be 
crowned  if  we  had  the  advantage  of  an  Academy  of  Letters  in  English- 
speaking  lands. 

The  Second  Law. 

The  second  admirable  provision  of  Jewish  law  was,  if  we  arc  to 
believe  the  Talmud  and  tradition,  that  which  made  the  acquisition  of 
some  manual  trade  compulsory  on  Hebrew  youth.  The  thought  Mashed 
on  me  today,  as  I  watched  with  interest  the  steady,  rhythmic,  uninter- 
mittent  way  in  which  an  ordinary  day-laborer,  whom  I  had  employed  for 
the  moment,  worked  in  my  garden.  I  cannot  guarantee  that  his  work 
was  so  regular  in  my  absence ;  but  as  I  watched  him  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  smooth,  powerful  manner  in  which  his  whole  frame  worked 
with  spade  or  hoe.  It  was  just  like  the  beautiful  perfection  of  -  \ 
powerful  machine,  when  the  steam  has  been  let  on.  and  crank  and  piston 
and.  lever  silently  obey  and  move,  as  if  in  a  kind  of  blind  intelligence, 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  some  object,  of  which  they  know 
absolutely  nothing.  He  was  by  no  means  a  powerful  man,  had  even  the 
repute  of  being  delicate.  But  there  seemed  to  be  no  weariness  or  pain 
in  his  work.  T  took  up  the  heavy  shovel,  but  in  ten  minutes  had  to  put  it 
down  again.  At  six  o'clock  he  ceased  work,  and  I  asked  him :  "Are  you 
fatigued"'"  "<  )h,  dear,  no!"  he  said.  He  had  worked  eight  hours  with 
slight  intermission.     "Thou  art  my  superior  and  master  there!"  I  thought. 

Ceaseless  Work. 

His  nerves  and  muscles,  trained  almost  from  childhood,  had  the  con- 
sistency and  hardness  of  iron.  Labor  was  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  him.  He 
was  a  child  of  the  universe,  where,  if  you  think  well,  the  same  smooth. 
silent,  unceasing  work  is  going  on.  day  and  night,  since  the  dawn  of 
Creation.  I  never  cease  wondering  at  it — the  quiet,  silent,  never-hasting. 
never-ceasing  work  of  the  universe.  No  noise,  no  tumult,  no  dumb 
ostentation  or  articulate  boasting;  but  eternal  silence,  and  eternal  labor. 
the  whole,  vast,  intricate  machinery  revolving,  creating,  renewing 
pated  forces,  and  again  entangling  them  in  some  web  or  woof  of  perfect 
and  flawless  workmanship.  Oh  !  how  sublime  it  all  is,  had  we  eyes  to 
see  it — had  we  eves  to  observe  that  from  the  bursting  of  a  bud.  or  the 
snipping  of  a  shell,  up  to  sun-spots  and  star-clusters,  there     is     motion 
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everywhere,  everywhere  mute  but  eloquent  obedience  to  some  unseen 
Voice  that  commands,  sonic  unseen  Hand  that  directs  and  controls  unerr- 
ingly, and  just  as  unerringly  is  obeyed  by  the  vast  and  complex  energies 
that  lie  hid  beneath  the  outer  vesture  and  embroideries  of  nature. 

&  &  & 

B(  )(  >TS  AM)  SADDLES. 

A  sergeant  was  giving  orders  in  barracks  in  Dublin  and  watching 
the  line  of  feet  as  the  new  recruits  endeavored  to  obey  the  word  of  com- 
mand. He  found  that  one  pair  of  extra  big  feet  never  turned.  Keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  feet,  the  sergeant  cried:  "About  face!" 

Every  pair  of  feet  turned  in  obedience  except  the  one-  he  was  watch- 
ing. 

Rushing  up  to  the  owner,  a  small  man.  he  seized  him,  shouting:  "Why 
don't  you  obey  the  commands  and  turn  with  the  rest?'5 

"I  did,  sir,"  answered  the  recruit. 

"Yon  did  not!"  said  the  sergeant  angrily.  "I've  been  watching  your 
feet  for  some  time,  and  they  have  not  moved  once." 

"It's  the  hoots  the}-  gave  me,  sir,"  replied  the  little  fellow.  "They're 
so  bie  that  my  feet  turn  inside  of  them." 


ONE    OF    THE    PATIENTS    FROM    SANATORIUM    GABRIELS    AMONG 
THE  BKKMUDA  LILIES 


The    Romance  of   A   Tramp    Who  Became   A 

Famous  Poet 

LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON,  GREATEST  RELIGIOUS 
POET  SINCE  CRASHAW,  STRANGELY  LIKE  THAT 
OF  DE  (JIIXCEY,  ACCORDING  TO  EVERARD 
MEYNELL. 

(Courtesy  of  New  York  Times. J 

By  Joyce  Kilm  kk. 

OHHiiO  S  YOUR  soul  saved?"  asked  a  comfortable,  evangelical  citi- 

P?    fr§l  zen  °^  a  ragg'C(l  tram])  he  saw  slinking  down  Wardour 

Ha  ^  Street  one  rainy  evening-  in  1886. 

P|  p§  The  wretched  figure  drew  its  tattered  garments  to- 

IH  Sift  gether.   with   grotesque   dignity.      "What   right,"   it   said, 

^  "^^  §§§  "have  you  to  ask  me  that  question?" 

!jgg  2§g  What  right,  indeed !     For  the    tramp's    name    \va> 

0§11§0  Francis  Thompson. 

There  is  much  about  Francis  Thompson's  days  and 
nights  in  the  London  streets  in  Everard  Meynell's  "The  Life  of  Francis 
Thompson,"  soon  to  be  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  But  this 
phase  of  the  great  poet's  career  is  not  unduly  emphasized.  We  see  him. 
it  is  true,  holding  horses,  working  for  a  cobbler,  starving,  running  erranas 
for  a  few  pennies  with  which  to  buy  laudanum.  But  we  see  him  also  as 
a  student  at  Ushaw,  as  a  journalist  in  London,  sought  after  by  The 
Academy  and  other  important  weeklies  ;  as  a  cricketer  and  an  enthusiastic 
attendant  at  games,  and  as  a  kindly,  humorous,  beloved  guest  at  the 
pleasantest  home  in  Great  Britain — that  of  Wilfrid  and  .Mice  Mevnell. 

Everard  Mevnell,  in  a  biography  that  in  literary  distinction  and 
human  interest  hns  seldom  been  surpassed,  sets  down,  for  all  the  world 
to  see,  the  remarkable  life  of  the  author  of  "The  Hound  of  Heaven." 
In  spite  of  his  affection  for  Thompson,  lie  has  not  idealized  him,  he  ha? 
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not  concealed  tragic  weaknesses.  No  one  can  question  the  absolute  sin- 
cerity of  his  story,  and  he  shatters  beyond  repair  the  monstrous  Thomp- 
son legend,  the  legend  that  has  grown  out  of  misinterpretations  of  auto- 
biographical passages  in  Thompson's  poems  and  out  of  clumsy  phrases  in 
some  well-meant  obituary  notices. 

Francis  Thompson  was  not  a  drunkard ;  he  was  not  at  any  time  in 
his  life  what  is  called  "vicious."     His  biographer  writes: 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  alien  onlooker's  conception  of 
Francis  Thompson  was  a  misconception.  His  poor  living,  his  unknown 
lodging,  his  fugitive  seclusion  encouraged  the  legend  that  he  was  still  an 
outcast. 

Since  this  alien  had  never  heard  him  laugh,  and  to  the  ear's  imagina- 
tion it  is  easier  to  frame  a  cry,  the  subject  of  the  ready-made  legend  never 
even  smiled ;  there  were  no  rloretti  connected  with  his  name,  and  the 
weeds  were  taken  for  granted.  The  heavy  remorsefulness  of  his  muse 
seemed  to  such  as  are  unfamiliar  with  the  confiteor  of  the  saints  to  mark 
a  more  real  repentance,  and  therefore  real  misconduct,  than  does  the 
ordinary,  facile  peccavi  of  modern  poetry  books. 

We  notice  that  at  his  death  the  writers  of  the  obituary  notices  who 
were  ready  with  suggestions  of  evil  days  were  equally  ready  with  the 
usual  liberal  condonation. 

"No  such  condonation  was  called  for — though  by  some  it  was 
offered — in  the  case  of  Francis  Thompson,"  wrote  Alice  Aleynell  in  The 
Dublin  Review,  January,  1908.  "For  during  many  years  of  friendship 
and  almost  daily  companionship  it  was  evident  to  solicitous  eyes  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  innocent  of  men." 

His  Genius  Lives. 

And  he  quotes  from  a  letter  sent  to  The  Nation  by  his  father.  Wil- 
frid Meynell : 

The  "genius"  of  Francis  Thompson  was  not  "ruined,"  or  we  should 
not  have  the  evidence  of  it  on  every  page  of  three  volumes,  presenting 
together  a  body  of  best  poetry  equal  in  size  to  that  of  most  of  our  poets. 
But  it  is  true  that  Thompson's  health  was  wretched  from  first  to  last. 

Tt  is  true  also  that  he  doctored  himself  disastrouslv  with  laudanum 
from  almost  the  early  days  of  his  medical  studentship  in  Manchester. 
When   he  came  to  the  streets  of  London,  the  drug  delivered   him   in   a 
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manner  from  their  horrors,  and,  besides,  was,  I  think,  some  palliation  of 
the  disease  of  which  he  finally  died — consumption. 

Francis  Thompson  was  born  in  Lancashire,  in  the  town  of  Preston. 
liis  parents  destined  him  for  the  priesthood  and  sent  him  to  Ushaw  Col- 
lege, where,  some  years  before,  Lafcadio  Hearn  had  been  a  student. 
Thompson  was  not  popular  with  his  schoolmates,  and  it  is  probable  tJiat 
some  passages  in  his  great  essay  on  Shelley,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
poet's  sensitive  and  unhappy  boyhood,  are  autobiographical. 

But  he  was  not  always  unhappy  at  school — he  had  several  friends, 
he  enjoyed  reading  and  walking  through  the  country  and  playing  cricket, 
and  he  was  a  brilliant  scholar.  But  a  disappointment  was  in  store  for  him 
and  his  friends.  In  his  nineteenth  year  (fortunately  for  English  verse  i 
he  was  advised  to  relinquish  all  idea  of  the  priesthood. 

The  President  of  UshawT  College  wrote  to  the  elder  Thompson : 

With  regard  to  Frank,  I  can  well  appreciate  the  regret  and  disap- 
pointment which  you  and  his  mother  must  feel.  Frank  has  always  been 
a  great  favorite  of  mine  ever  since  he  came  as  a  child  to  the  seminary. 
He  has  always  been  a  remarkably  docile  and  obedient  boy,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  cleverest  boys  in  his  class. 

Still,  his  strong,  nervous  timidity  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  have  been  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
his  director  and  others  that  it  is  not  the  holy  will  of  God  that  he  should 
go  on  for  the  priesthood.  It  is  only  after  much  thought,  and  after  some 
long  and  confidential  conversations  with  Frank  himself  that  I  have  come 
to  this  conclusion,  and  most  unwillingly,  for  I  feel,  as  1  said,  a  very 
strong  regard  and  affection  for  your  boy. 

I  earnestly  pray  God  to  bless  him,  and  to  enable  you  to  bear  for 
His  sake  the  disappointment  this  has  caused.  1  quite  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  it  is  quite  time  that  he  should  begin  to  prepare  for  some 
other  career.  If  he  can  shake  off  a  natural  indolence  which  has  always 
been  an  obstacle  with  him  he  has  ability  to  succeed  in  any  career. 

So  he  became  what  is  rather  cruelly  called  a  "spoiled  priest."  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  poetry  gained  by  his  freedom  from  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  And  it  is  also  true  that  his  work  has, 
as  a  whole,  priestly  cast.     Everard  Meynell  writes : 

The  ritual  of  the  Church  ordered  his  unorderly  life;  he  was  priestly 
in  that  lie  preached  her  faith  and  practiced  her  austerities.      Nature  lie 
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ignored  till  she  spoke  the  language  of  religion  ;  and  he,  though  secretly 
much  engrossed  in  his  own  spiritual  welfare,  was,  priestlike,  audible  at 
his  prayers — or  poetry.  His  muse  was  obedient  and  circumspect  as  the 
voice  that  proclaims  the  rubrics. 

The  next  phase  of  his  career  was  that  of  medical  student,  or 
rather,  of  occasional  attendant  at  lectures  at  Owens  College.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  became  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  cricket,  a  game  which 
he  has  celebrated  in  some  splendid  but  little  known  verses.  But  an 
influence  vastly  different  from  cricket  was  to  enter  his  life — let  his 
biographer  tell  of  it : 

In  1879  Francis  fell  ill,  and  did  not  recover  until  after  a  long  bout 
of  fever.  He  looks  stricken  and  thin  in  photographs  taken  at  his  recov- 
ery, and  it  is  probably  at  this  time  that  he  first  tasted  laudanum. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  during  his  early  courses  at  Owens  College, 
that  Airs.  Thompson,  without  any  known  cause  or  purpose,  gave  her  son 
a  copy  of  "The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater."  It  was  a  last 
gift,  for  she  died  December  19,  1880. 

Apart  from  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  momentous  introduc- 
tion, fraught  with  suggestions  and  sympathies  for  which  there  was  a 
gaping  readiness  in  the  young  man,  it  greatly  serves  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  opium  eater  in  general,  of  the  Manchester  opium  eater  in 
particular  and  of  Francis  Thompson,  to  make  or  renew  acquaintance  with 
de  Quincey. 

Indeed,  if  there  is  one  favor  that  must  be  asked  by  the  biographer 
of  Francis  Thompson,  it  is  that  his  readers  should  also  be  readers  of  the 
"Confessions,"  for,  without  the  mighty  initiation  of  that  masterly  prose  the 
gateways  into  the  strange  and  tortuous  landscape  of  dreams  can  hardly 
be  forced,  nor  half  the  thickets  and  valleys  be  conquered,  of  the  poet's 
intellectual  history. 

Opium,  indeed,  was  in  the  air  of  Manchester,  the  cotton  spinners 
being  much  addicted  to  its  use.  And  it  called  aloud  to  Francis  in  these 
words  of  De  Quincey:  "Damnable  things  become  reasonable  or  tolerable 
in  a  city.  It  harbors  such  a  multitude  of  distresses,  such  a  conflict  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  purposes  of  nature  stand  confused,  instincts  go 
haltingly  along  the  streets,  conscience  and  reasonings  arc  stunned  between 
stone  walls." 
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Was  a  I  "s.:r  of  (  )pj  um. 

in  one  tiling,  then,  did  Francis  mishear  the  edict  of  lawfulness.  He 
to  tk  opium — a  very  pitiful  and,  surely,  very  excusable  misunderstanding. 
Constitutionally  he  was  a  target  for  the  temptation  of  the  drug;  doubly 
a  target  when  set  up  in  the  misfitting  guise  of  a  medical  student  and  sent 
about  his  work  in  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  long,  according  to. 
De  Quince}-,  a  dingy  den  of  opium,  with  every  facility  of  access  and  all 
the  pains  that  were  Dc  Oumcey's  excuse. 

He  took  opium  at  the  hands  of  De  Ouincey  and  his  mother.  That 
she,  "giver  of  life,  death,  peace,  distress."  should  thus  have  confirmed  and 
renewed  her  gifts  was  a  strange  thing  to  befall.  From  her  copy  of  "The 
Confessions  of  an  English  ( )pium  Eater"  he  learned  a  new  existence  at 
her  hands. 

That  the  life  that  opium  conserved  in  him  triumphed  over  the  death 
that  opium  dealt  out  to  him  shall  be  part  argument  of  this  book.  On 
the  one  hand  it  staved  oil*  the  assaults  of  tuberculosis;  it  gave  him  the 
wavering  strength  that  made  life  just  possible  for  him,  wdiether  on  the 
streets  or  through  all  those  other  distresses  and  discomforts  that  it  was 
his  character  deeply  to  resent,  but  not  to  remove  by  any  normal  courses  ; 
if  it  could  threaten  physical  degradation  he  was  aide  by  conquest  to  tower 
in  moral  and  mental  glory. 

It  made  doctoring  or  any  sober  course  of  life  even  more  impractical 
than  it  was  already  rendered  by  native  incapacities,  and  to  his  failure  in 
such  careers  we  owe  his  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  dealt  with  him 
remorselessly,  as  it  dealt  with  Coleridge  and  all  its  consumers.  Tt  put 
him  in  such  constant  strife  with  his  own  conscience  that  he  had  ever  to 
hide  himself  from  himself,  and  for  concealment  he  fled  to  that  which 
made  him  ashamed  until  it  was  as  if  the  fig  leaf  were  of  necessitv  plucked 
from  the  Tree  of  the  Fall. 

Before  long  he  was  a  vagabond  in  the  London  streets,  holding 
horses  running  errands,  a  stranger  to  his  family.  He  tried  to  establish 
himself  as  a  bootblack,  but  the  police  interfered,  "moving  him  on"  at  the 
request  of  a  shopkeeper  at  his  chosen  corner.  There  were  many 
grotesque  incidents,  some  tragic,  some  amusing.  (  )nce  one  of  the  Roths- 
childs, buying  a  paper  from  him  at  the  Piccadilly  end  of  Park  Lane,  pui 
a  florin  into  his  hand. 

"I  was  worried,"  said  Francis,  "lest  he  thought  it  was  a  penny  and 
tried  to  catch   him   up  in   the   street   crowd.      But   he    was    gone    and    it 
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\\<  rried  me."  Years  later  the  news  of  that  Rothschild's  death  was  read 
out  at  a  meal  at  our  house  in  Palace  Court.  Francis  heard  and  dropped 
his  spoon,  aghast.     "Then  I  can  never  repay  him,"  he  cried. 

Then  there  was  the  episode  previously  mentioned,  that  of  the 
enthusiastic  citizen  who  stopped  Thompson  in  the  street  to  ask  about 
his  soul.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  old  fellow,  in  spite  of  his  tactless 
methods,  and  he  kept  Thompson  at  his  home  for  some  time. 

Another  good  Samaritan  there  was — a  young-  girl  of  the  streets,  like 
her  who  befriended  De  Ouincey.  Thompson  sought  her  for  years  after 
he  had  left  this  tragic  time  behind,  and  he  repaid  her  charity  by  giving 
her  immortal  fame  in  "Sister  Songs." 

And  at  last,  in  the  early  Spring-  of  1887.  came  the  great  event  of 
Thompson's  life,  the  event  that  was  his  making  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man. 
IK-  sent  a  manuscript  to  Wilfrid  Meynell  for  publication  in  Merrie  Eng- 
land. Wilfrid  Meynell  accepted  it.  and  after  a  troublesome  search  found 
the  poet. 

And  now  Thompson  was  among  his  friends.  Everard  Meynell  can- 
not, of  course,  tell  all  that  it  meant  to  the  starving  vagabond  of  song  to 
be  received  into  the  home  of  Wilfrid  and  Alice  Meynell.  But  those  who 
read  the  "Sister  Songs"  and  "Love  in  Dian's  Lap"  know  that  to  the 
Meynells  the  world  owes  more  than  it  can  ever  pay — that  it  was  by  them 
that  the  priceless  genius  of  Francis  Thompson  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion. 

The  bleak  days  were  gone  now.  Thompson  improved  in  health, 
appearance  and  self-respect.  He  met  Coventry  Patmore,  George  Mere- 
dith and  other  men  of  letters;  he  became,  through  Wilfrid  Meynell's 
unflagging  help  and  his  own  abilities,  a  critic  and  essayist  in  great  demand 
among  the  editors  of  London. 

Tn  1:  First  Recognition. 

Mis  first  book  of  poems  \\;b  published  in  [893.  In  view  <>i  a  recent 
attack  upon  the  dead  poet  by  the  editor  of  The  English  Review,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  Thompson  was  the  poet  of  a  little  clique  ^i  his  co- 
religionists, it  i^  interesting  to  note  that  his  first  recognition  came  from 
Richard  L,e  Gallienne  and  Arnold  Bennett — neither  of  whom,  oi  course, 
is  a  Catholic.  Arnold  Bennett,  Socialist  and  materialist,  wrote  (in  a 
magazine  called  Woman,  with  which  he  was  editorially  connected  1  : 
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My  belief  is  that  Francis  Thompson  has  a  richer  natural  genius,  a 
finer  poetical  equipment,  than  any  poet  save  Shakespeare.  Show  me  the 
divinest  glories  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  even  of  Tennyson,  who  wrote  the 
"Lotus  Eaters"  and  the  songs  in  "The  Princess,"  and  1  think  I  can 
match  them  all  out  of  this  one  book,  this  little  book  that  can  be  bought  at 
an  ordinary  bookseller's  shop  for  an  ordinary,  prosaic  crown. 

I  fear  that  in  thus  extolling  Francis  Thompson's  work  1  am  grossly 
outraging  the  canons  of  criticism.  For  the  man  is  alive,  he  gets  up  of  a 
morning  like  common  mortals,  not  improbably  he  eats  bacon  for  break- 
fast; and  every  critic  with  an  atom  of  discretion  knows  that  a  poet  must 
not  be  called  great  until  he  is  either  dead  or  very  old.  Well,  please  your- 
self what  you  think.     But,  in  time  to  come,  don't  say  I  didn't  tell  you. 

In  spite  of  his  shyness  and  sensitivity  and  his  weary  struggle  against 
the  laudanum  habit,  no  reader  of  Everard  Meynell's  book  can  doubt 
that  Francis  Thompson's  life  was,  on  the  whole,  happy.  No  poet  ever 
had  truer,  kinder,  nobler  friends  ;  no  poet  ever  had  a  surer  sense  of  his 
calling. 

On  his  deathbed  he  read  his  prayer-book — and  W.  W.  Jacobs'  "Many 
Cargoes."  He  died  at  dawn  on  November  13,  1907,  with  the  rites  of  the 
Church  whose  laureate  he  was. 

"Devoted  friends  lament  him,"  wrote  Wilfrid  Meynell,  "no  less  for 
himself  than  for  his  singing.  But  let  none  be  named  the  benefactor  of 
him  who  gave  to  all  more  than  any  could  give  to  him.  He  made  all  men 
his  debtors,  leaving  to  those  who  loved  him  the  memory  of  his  per- 
sonality, and  to  English  poetry  an  imperishable  name." 
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Let  any  clever  woman  simply  take  it  to  heart  to  make  everybody 
about  her  as  happy  as  she  can,  and  the  result  will  be  wonderful. 


The  Palace  of  the  Vatican 

The  Vatican  Palace  is  not  built  after  a  single  plan.  It  is  rather  a 
reunion  of  many  palaces  and  buildings  of  different  styles  and  epochs,  all 
cleverly  joined  together  by  talented  architects,  so  that  the  visitor,  in 
going  from  one  to  the  other,  seems  to  be  always  in  one  and  the  same 
edifice.  Even  if  the  magnificent  edifice  had  not  been  adorned  by  the 
skill  and  taste  of  the  greatest  masters  of  art  the  world  has  ever  known, 
it  would  still  he  beautiful  and  impressive.  Like  St.  Peter's,  by  its  mere 
size  it  appears  to  symbolize  the  Church  of  whose  existence  it  is  an  endur- 
ing and  splendid  monument. 

Within  the  Vatican  are  no  fewer  than  eleven  thousand  rooms — par- 
lors, chapels,  etc.  Within  it  are  twenty  spacious  courts  or  quadrangles. 
In  the  famous  library,  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  absolutely  without 
equal  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  archives  of  the  Holy  See,  now 
classified  by  Father  Ehrle,  amount  to  upwards  of  50,000  manuscripts, 
most  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  many  of  huge  size.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  31.000  of  these  are  in  Latin,  5,000  in  Greek  and  2.000  in  Ori- 
ental languages.  The  actual  printed  books  number  350.000.  Among  the 
priceless  treasures  enshrined  within  it-  walls  are  a  Greek  manuscript  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  believed  to  be  the  work  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  a 
second  century  version  of  the  septuagint  and  the  copy  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
book  in  defence  of  the  seven  sacraments,  written  before  he  fell  into 
schism,  which  he  sent  to  the  Pope,  and  in  recognition  of  the  merits  of 
which  he  received  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  still  borne  by 
those  who  are  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  England,  although  not  his 
decendants  in  the  Faith. 

The  Vatican  is  a  parish  in  itself,  with  a  population  of  several  hun- 
dred persons.  Among  these  are  the  Swiss  Guards,  the  gendarmes  or 
policemen,  the  domestic  servants  of  the  resident  prelates  and  other 
officials,  the  guardians  of  the  museums  and  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  lav  emploves  of  the  Papal  Court.  Within  the  va>t  palace  exist  the 
chapel — Pauline  Chapel — and  parochial  school  of  the  Vatican  parish.  The 
present  Pope  constantly  hears  Sunday  Mas-  among  his  servants  in  the 
parish  church 


To  Sister  Mary  Magdalen 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
1864- 1914. 


A  Golden  Jubilee — the  name 
Breathes  bliss  without  alloy, 

Oh  '  how  can  aught  that's  earthly  claim 
The  promise  of  such  joy, 

When  years  have  robbed  the  flush  of  youth. 

When  those  the  heart  held  dear 
Tn  early  days  of  trust  and  truth 

Have  passed  from  earth  fore'er ; 

Vain  thought !  the  human  heart  so  strong, 
So  bright  with  love's  warm  glow, 

And  'mid  the  lapse  of  years  so  young 
Could  never  reason  so. 

True  joy  is  not,  can  never  be 

A  simple  growth  of  earth. 
Far  higher  is  the  destiny 

Of  what  has  heavenly  birth 

it  lives  when  youth's  bright  flush  is  passed, 
When  hearts  close  to  our  own 

Have  said  their  farewell    long   and  last. 
And  we  are  left  alone. 

What  matters  here  youth,  life    or  love? 

On  earth  they're  but  a  breath, 
T  is  in  undying  light  above 

They  triumph  over  death. 

And  there  again,  the  true,  the  tried. 
The  links  that  Home  made  fast, 

The  bonds  Religion's  hand  had  tied. 
Eternally  will  last. 
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The  changes  that  Time's  hand  has  traced 

Have  marked  you  one  by  one. 
The  joy  can  never  be  effaced 

That  you  are  God's  alone. 

That  bridal  morn  in  youth's  first  glow 

You  vowed  your  life  to  Him, 
Those  links  that  bound  you  long  ago 

Not  earth    or  heaven  will  dim. 

God  held  your  heart  those  fifty  years, 

You  well  may  happy  be, 
And  hear  with  joy  unmixed  with  tears, 

"Bright  be  your  Jubilee.'' 

— Fide  lis. 

Sister  Mary  Magdalen  is  the  first  Sister  of  Mercy  in  the  Diocese 
of  Ogdensburg  to  celebrate  her  Golden  Jubilee. 
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FISHING    THROUGH    THE    ICK    ON    LAKE    CHAMPLAIN 


The  Bloodroot 

White  as  the  snow  new-drifted, 

Thy  pure  sweet  petals  rise.. 
On  slender  stem  uplifted 

To  greet  the  April  skies. 

Like  crimson  blood-drops  welling 

The  life  sap  dyes  thy  root. 
To  all  thy  message  telling' 

In  flower-language  mute. 

A  cross  is  rising  o'er  us.. 

We  see  a  blood  stained  tomb. 
And  then,  an  Easter  chorus 

Comes  rising  with  thy  bloom. 

Of  His  glory  thou  art  token. 

.  Weluia,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Through  the  Heart  on  Calvary  broken 

Is  the    life  blood  sent  once  more. 

Resurrexit,  Alleluia,, 

Let  thy  snowy  petals    wave: 
Resurre.vit,  Alleluia, 

He  is  risen  from  the  grave. 

—Fidelis. 


AN  APPEAL  To  INTELLECT. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  around  the  balky  mule.  Coaxings  and  curses 
and  clouts  had  been  in  vain. 

"Beat  him  on  the  head."  said  t  nele  Rastus. 

They  did  and  the  mule  started  off  on  a  run. 

"You  certainly  do  understand  mules,"  said  a  bystander  to  the  old 
negro. 

"Yes,  sah."  he  replied.  "You  see,  mules  have  more  brains  than  most 
people  think,  and  you  must  appeal  to  their  intellect." — llxclianv -. 
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THE  [MMIGRANT. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  hear  from  the  immigrant.  He  has  been  talked 
about  until  he  is  driven  to  say  a  word  for  himself.  We  find  his  plaint  in 
the  St.  Paul  "Chronicle,"  author  not  named- 

1  am  the  immigrant. 


Since  the  dawn  of  creation  my  restless  feet  have  beaten  new  uatl 


US 


across  the  earth. 

My  uneasy  bark  has  tossed  on  all  the  seas. 

My  wanderlust  was  born  of  the  craving  for  more  liberty,  and  a  bet- 
ter wag*e  for  the  sweat  of  my  face. 

I  looked  toward  the  United  States  with  eyes  kindled  by  the  fires  of 
ambition  and  heart  quickened  with  a  newborn  hope. 

I  approach    !  its  gates  with  great  expectations. 

T  entered  it  with  fine  hope. 

1   have  shouldered  my  burden  as  the  American  man-of-all-work. 

I  contribute  85  per  cent,  of  all  the  labor  in  the  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  business. 

I  do  seven-tenths  of  the  bituminous  coal  mining. 

I  do  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  work  in  the  woolen  mills. 

I  contribute  nine-tenths  of  all  the  labor  in  the  cotton  mills. 

I  make  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  clothing. 

I  manufacture  more  than  half  the  shoes. 

I  built  four-fifths  of  all  the  furniture. 

I  make  half  of  the  collars,  cuffs  and  shirts. 

I  turn  out  four-fifths  of  all  the  leather. 

I   make  half  the  gloves. 

I  refine  nearly  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  sugar. 

I  make  half  of  the  tobacco  and  cigars. 

And  yet,  I  am  the  great  American  problem. 

When  T  pour  out  my  blood  on  your  altar  of  labor,  and  lay  down  my 
life  as  a  sacrifice  to  your  god  of  toil,  men  make  no  more  comment  than 
at  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 

But  my  brawn  is  woven  into  the  war])  and  woof  of  the  fabric  of 
your  national  being. 

My  children  shall  be  your  children  and  your  land  shall  be  my  land. 
because  my  sweat  and  my  blood  will  cement  the  foundations  of  the 
American  of  Tomorrow. — Providence  Visitor. 
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WHAT  IS  GOOD? 

"What  is  the  real  good?" 
I  ask  in  a  musing  mood. 
Order,  said  the  law  court; 

Knowledge,   said  the  school; 
Truth,  said  the  wise  man  ; 
Pleasure,  said  the  fool : 
Love,  said  the  maiden  ; 
Beauty,  said  the  page; 
Freedom,  said  the  dreamer ; 
Home,  said  the  sage  ; 
Fame,  said  the  soldier ; 
Equity,  the  seer  ; — 
Spoke  my  heart  full  sadly. 
"The    answer  is  not  here." 
Then  within  my  bosom 
Softly  this  I  heard  : 
"Each  heart  holds  the  secret 
Kindness  is  the  word." 
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THE    TRIUMPH    OF     NIMKOD 
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MAXIMS  OF  FATHER  FABEK. 

The  gift  of  being  in  the  true  Church  is  the  greatest  of  all  God's  gifts 
which  can  be  given  out  of  heaven.  We  cannot  exaggerate  its  value.  It 
is  the  pearl  beyond  price. 

The  world  has  a  great  many  wants,  and  good  Christians  have  a 
great  many  wants  also;  but  it  so  happens  that  the  world's  great  want  is 
the  same  as  a  good  Christian's  want — a  right  appreciation  of  spiritual 
things.     This  want  is  the  source  of  all  mischief. 

May  we  not  conclude,  or  at  least  with  reasonable  hope  infer,  that 
to  most  if  not  to  all  men  the  hour  of  their  death  is  seasonably  timed? 
They  die  when  it  is  best  for  them  to  die.  There  are  some  dangers  in 
advance  which  they  avoid  by  dying  then.  They  die  when  they  are  in 
the  best  state  of  dying. 

Remember,  in  the  spiritual  life  there  are  recreations,  but  there  are 
no  holidays.  That  school  breaks  up  but  once,  and  the  home  afterwards 
is  eternal. 

Is  it  not  our  experience  that  it  is  always  God  who  does  things  for 
us.  even  those  things  which  we  seem  to  do  most  ourselves? 

£>    &    & 

YOU  HAVE  TO  BE  PRECISE  IX  BOSTOX. 

Xot  long  since  a  Xew  York  physician  had  occasion  to  examine  a 
Boston  patient.  After  looking  him  over  carefully  he  prescribed  as  fol- 
lows, according  to  Lippincott's : 

"What  you  need,  more  than  anything  else,  is  a  tonic  in  the  shane 
of  fresh  air." 

Whereupon  the  Hubite  waxed  sarcastic,  and  inquired : 

"before  we  proceed  further,  would  you  mind  telling  me  what  is  the 
shape  of  fresh  air?" 
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When  Truth  shows  the  way  to  a  pioneer,  she  idly  strips  the  thorns 
from  the  roses  in  her  hand  ;  and  they  fall  on  the  path  he  must  travel. 
But  with  Truth's  return  for  the  multitude,  lie  the  roses  lavish  on  the 
bright  trail  of  blood  that  marked  the  pioneer's  advance.  If  only  he  might 
have  seen  the  roses  while  still  he  trod  the  thorns  ! 

Sorrow  comes  where  soul  is  not. 

Braver's  true  answer  is  purpose. 


A  Death  Bed 

1  heard  some  one  bewailing  the  death  of  a  friend,  the  other  day. 
I  saw  a  mother  bending  over  an  empty  crib,  whose  dainty  pillow  no 
golden  head  should  ever  press  again.  I  marked  the  half-controlled,  dry- 
eyed  and  voiceless  grief,  that  ate  a  father's  strength  until  no  wind-blown 
reed  was  ever  so  wasted  of  its  self-reliant  power.  I  saw  a  wife  whose 
love  had  set  in  the  grave  where  her  young  husband  was  laid ;  as  the  sun 
sets  in  a  stormy  ocean.  I  saw  an  old  man  rend  his  snowy  hair,  because 
the  faithful  one  whose  hand  had  lain  in  his  for  fifty  vears  had  vanished 
out  of  his  sight.  T  heard  a  little  child  lamenting  at  bed-time  a  lullaby 
song  which  its  dead  mother's  lips  should  never  sing  again.  But  sadder 
than  all  these  things ;  more  tragical  than  any  death  which  merely  picks 
the  blossom  of  life  and  bears  it  on  to  heaven,  as  the  gardener  plucks  the 
rose  to  grace  some  festival  of  joy,  is  the  scene  when  trusted  friendship 
dies ;  when  loyal  faith  that  has  endured  the  test  of  many  years  gives  up 
the  breath  of  animated  life,  and  sinks  to  hopeless,  unawakened  death. 
Think  not  that  you  have  shed  your  bitterest  tears  until  you  have  stood 
at  such  a  death-bed.  Think  not  the  measurement  of  any  human  grief 
has  been  found  until  you  have  sunk  the  plummet  line  of  such  a  sorrow. 
The  grave  shall  never  burst  its  sheath  to  let  the  soul  of  this  death  free, 
like  a  lily  on  the  Easter  air.  The  door  shall  never  swing  like  the  bars  of  a 
cage  to  let  this  murdered  faith  flash  forth  like  the  plume  of  a  singing 
bird  to  the  stars.  Xo.  over  the  grave  of  a  dead  and  buried  trust  no  resur- 
reciion  note  can  ever  sound  like  a  bugle  amid  the  dewy  hills,  to  call  the 
sleeper  from  his  couch.  Once  dead,  it  is  dead  forever.  God  pity  us  all 
who  have  wept  by  such  a  grave,  or  have  sundered  the  faithful  hand-clasp 
of  vears  at  such  a  hopeless  deathbed. 

&   &■   & 

When  you  rise  in  the  morning,  say  that  you  will  make  the  day 
blessed  to  a  fellow  creature.  It  is  easily  done.  A  left-off  garment  to  one 
who  needs  it ;  a  kind  word  to  the  sorrowful ;  an  encouraging  expression 
to  the  dejected — trifles  in  themselves  as  light  as  air — will  do  it  at  least 
for  the  twenty-four  hours.  And  if  you  are  voung,  depend  upon  it,  it  will 
tell  upon  you  when  you  are  old  ;  and  if  you  are  old,  rest  assured  that  it 
will  send  you  gently  and  happily  down  the  stream  of  time  to  enternity. 

— Monitor. 


Book  Reviews 

ALMA    ROMA.      Latinitatis    praeconium    singulis    mensibus    editum. 

(Roma,  1914). 

We  have  received  a  sample  of  a  new  periodical  entitled  ALMA 
ROMA. 

The  ALMA  ROMA  was  recently  presented  to  the  intellectual  public 

to  succeed  the  VOX  URBIS,  which    ceased    its    publication    December, 
[913,  after  16  years  of  a  glorious  existence. 

ALMA  ROMA  came  to  life  through  the  solicitude  of  the  Holy 
Father  Pius  V.,  who  had  profoundly  at  heart  the  conservation  and  diffu- 
sion of  the  Latin  language,  official  tongue  of  the  Church  and  bond  of 
tinitv  between  the  faithful. 

This  periodical,  entirely  written  in  Latin,  even  in  announcements, 
shall  prove  useful,  not  only  to  the  clergy,  but  also  to  whosoever  feels  in- 
cline.! towards  the  literature  of  that  ar-cient  people  who  so  potently 
diffused  civilization  throughout  the  whole  world.  In  fact,  they  shall  read 
with  pleasure,  in  the  language  of  Cicero,  themes  of  the  most  pregnant 
actuality  :  literary  articles  of  Francesia,  Macrae,  Galdi.  Aurelj  and 
Tasset,  who  treats  of  the  pronunciation  of  Latin;  notes  on  Archaeology 
from  the  pen  of  Father  Bonavenia ;  capital  and  labor,  philosophical  ques- 
tions, by  Father  Berthier;  the  restauration  of  Sacred  Art  by  Abbot  Jans- 
sens ;  a  review  of  political  occurrences,  the  actual  situation  of  European 
war Even  the  gay  arid  spirited  note  is  not  lacking:  humor- 
ous adventures  of  a  young  man;  household  hygiene:  even  directions  for 
good  cooking! 

We  therefore  wish  to  the  Review  and  to  its  Director,  Dr.  Giuseppe 
Fornari,  the  complete  success  which  they  deserve,  and  we  warmly  recom- 
mend them  to  our  readers,  following  the  example  of  our  Holy  Father 
who  111  a  ver\  laudatory  autograph  said  :  "We  very  highly  recommend  the 
excellent  idea  of  publishing  in  Latin  a  periodical,  and  as  a  testimony  of 
our  gratitude  and  love,  we  grant  with  our  whole  heart  our  Apostolic 
Benediction  to  the  writers  and  to  all  those  who  in  any  way  shall  con- 
tribute to  it-  maintenance  and  propagation." 
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The  present  Pontiff,  Benedictus  XV.,  who,  when  Archbishop  of 
Bologna,  was  among  the  first  subscribers,  wished  to  succeed  to  his  pre- 
decessor as  High  Patron  of  this  periodical. 

The  price  of  the  annual  subscription  is  12  francs,  or  2  dollars 
and  40  cents,  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  Director :  Signor  Dr.  Giuseppe 
Fornari — Ma  Governo  Yecchio  96 — Roma. 

&  &  & 

IX  THE  STREET. 

I've  seen  a  woman  kneeling  down 

In  the  dirty  street. 
An'  she  took  no  heed  of  her  tattered  gown, 
Or  the  broken  boots  on  her  feet ; 
An'  she  took  no  heed  of  the  people  there, 
Rich  and  poor  that  would  stand  and  stare 
At  a  woman  kneeling  in  prayer 

In  the  street. 

For  the  thing  that  she  spied 
At  the  back  of  the  great  shop  window  pane 
Was  a  cross  with  a  Figure  crucified. 
She  took  no  heed  of  the  driving  rain, 
An'  them  that  would  turn  to  look  again ; 
She  took  no  heed  of  the  noisy  street, 
But  knelt  down  there  at  her  Saviour's  feet. 
What  matter  at  all  what  the  place  might  be? 
To  one  poor  soul  it  was  Calvary. — Selected. 
&  &  & 

The  botanist  may  know  his  science  perfectly,  and  yet  have  no  soul  to 
see  the  spiritual  suggestiveness  of  a  flower.  We  may  be  conversant  with 
every  text  and  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  and  still  be  far  from  the  knowledge 
of  Divine  truth. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

The  chicks  on  the  title  page  of  this  issue  of  Forest  Leaves  may  be 
viewed  as  symbols.  Certainly  they  represent  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 
They  are  not  far  away  from  the  egg,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
itself  a  symbol  that  typifies  the  Easter  of  the  church  and  of  nature,  which 
the  church  interprets  and  to  a  high  degree  sanctifies.  The  self-confidence 
of  infancy,  its  assured  faith,  how  it  shames  the  refined  doubts  of  later 
days !  The  poet  recognized  this  truth  when  he  said  that  he  was  farther 
off  from  heaven  than  when  he  was  a  boy. 

What  better  lesson  could  be  peeped  out  by  these  chicks  under  the 
shelter  of  Forest  Leaves  than  this  old  and  yet  ever-comforting  precept 
of  unwavering  faith?  The  Father  that  watches  the  sparrows — the  birds 
of  the  air  and  the  birds  of  the  earth — will  He  not  much  more  tenderly 
guard  his  children? 

These  little  feathered  messengers — are  they  too  not  among  the 
heralds  of  eternity  ?  Is  their  coming  not  as  faithful  as  that  of  the  spring 
itself?  And  shall  not  the  "From  generation  to  generation"  apply  to  those 
made  in  His  own  likeness,  and  prove  the  permanence  of  the  spiritual 
descent  ? 

The  little  texts  that  we  have  chosen  may  not  be  the  doves  of  peace. 
Yet,  in  these  times  of  war  and  awful  carnage,  may  we  not  hope  and  pray 
that  the  huge  and  terrible  pinions  of  slaughter  may  become  as  innocent  as 
these  harmless  wings  of  our  little  chicks?  Better  that  ambition  should 
not  fly  so  high  than  that  blood  should  drip  from  its  cloud-piercing  plumes. 
Faith  sees  the  sun-rising  through  the  storm,  and  believes  that  out  of  the 
wrath  of  man  shall  come  the  praise  of  heaven. 

The  festival  of  the  Resurrection,  which  gives  the  hope  for  victory 
over  the  sorrows  of  earth  and  over  even  so  supreme  suffering  as  the 
war  now  raging,  may  not  be  diminished  in  dignity  by  the  confident  chicks 
that  look  out  from  the  pages  of  Forest  Leaves. 

Millions  of  dollars  a  day  are  spent  in  the  European  war  in  destroy- 
ing life  and  property.  If  the  friends  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  which  is 
devoted  to  saving  life  and  strength,  will  provide  $10,000  it  will  mean 
securing  toward  the  removal  of  the  Sanatorium's  indebtedness  the  sum 
of  $32,000.  Shall  there  be  millions,  yes,  billions,  for  destruction  and  not 
thousands 'for  blessed  help? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE  ROCK  OF  AGES  CLEFT  TOR  YOU 


HELDON' 
LATE 


THE  POOF  FOP  AGES  ALWAYS  NEW 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information  to 

F.  C.  SHELDON  SLATE  CO. 

GRANVILLE.  N    Y. 


jfarmers  Wational  Bank 

GRANVILLE,     -        -     NEW  YORK 


HUGH  G.  WILLIAMS 

MIXER    AND     MANUFACTURER    OF 

SUPERIOR  SEA  GREEN  ROOFING  SLATE 

GRANVILLE.  X.  Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


D.    R.   HASKINS 

Druggist  and  Stationer 


Dealer  in  Pure  Drugs,  Medicines 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Stationery 
Books,  Confectionery,  Brushes 
Toilet  Articles,  Trusses,  Window 
Glass,  Etc. 

GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


M.  HICKEY 

Clothier  and  Furnisher 

W.  R.  Amus,  Mfg. 
GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  BROWN 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

Fruits,  Vegetables  &  Oysters 
GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 

R.  GWYNEDD  JONES 

Merchant  Tailor 

GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


D.  J.  McHenry 


Will  E.  Roberts 


Granville  Furniture  Co. 

McHENRY  &  ROBERTS,  Props. 

Furniture  and  Undertaking 

GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Hayes  &  O'Brien  Slate  Co. 

M.  J.  HAYES 

Sanitary  Market 

Also  Manufacturer  of 

Sea  Green  and  Red  Roofing  Slate 

GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 

R.  T.  LLOYD 

Boot,  Shoes  and  Rubber  Goods 

GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Wilson  Clothing  Co. 

GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


E.  R.  EVANS 

Pharmacist 

GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  MASON 

Successor  to  Temple  &  Mason 
Dealer  in 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain,  Lime  and  Cement 
GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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F  W  Barrett 


POULTNEY,  VT 


Headquarters  For  Reliable 
Merchandise 


THE  WQLGOTT 

NEW  YORK 


Not  How  Qheap* 

But  How  Good 


Smart  Hotel 
for  Smart  People 

THIRTY-FIRST  ST.  BY    FIFTH  AWE. 


Telephone  3850  Madison  Square 
George  T.  Stockham.  Proprietor. 


Durick,  Keenan  &  Company 

D.  J.  DURICK,   General  Manager. 
Quarriers    and  Manufacturers  of 

Slate  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

FAIR  HAVEN,  VERMONT. 


D.  O.  Owens  R.  O.  Owens 

W.   O.  Owens 

Owen  W.  Owens' 
Sons 

Manufacturers  of 

Sea   Green 
Roofing  Slate 

Granville,  N.  Y. 

Washington  County 


Little  and  often  is    vjhat   fills    the    purse.     Few    are   the 
fortunates  made  by  "lucky  strikes" . 

Any  man  with  the  inclination  to  save 
should  come  to  this  bank  and  start  an 
account,  no  matter  if  it  be  but  $1.00. 

We  teach  you  to  save. 
We  make  it  easy  to  save. 
We  tend  encouragement. 
We  pay  you  to  save. 

We  allow  3  per  cent  interest  on  savings 
and  compute  the  interest  twice  a  year. 

Money  deposited  on  or  before  the  3rd 
day  of  the  month  is  entitled  to  the  full 
month's  interest. 

Washington  County 
National  Bank 


GRANVILLE 


XEW  YORK. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF  YOU  ADVOCATE  MODERN  METHODS 

YOU'LL  SPECIFY  THIS  CABINET 

The  old-time  roll  and  flat  toilet  paper  holders  are 
rapidly  being  replaced  everywhere  by  the  more  sanitary, 
economical  and  handsome 

"ONLIWON"  TOILET  PAPER  CABINET 

"It  stops  waste" 

It  automatically  delivers  two  sheets  at  a  time,  takes 
but  little  room,  is  handsomely  nickle-plated,  has  no  rough 
edges  and  unobtrusively  harmonizes  with  the  most  expen- 
sive bath  room  surroundings.  Don't  overlook  this  detail- 
it's  one  of  the  little  things  that  make  or  mar  the  beauty 
of  a  house.  FOR  YOUR  NEXT  PLANS-specify  the 
Onli won  Cabinet.  Write  for  our  literature  especially  in- 
teresting to  Building  Managers.  Sole  Manufacturers 
A.  W.  P.  PAPER.  TOWELS.  They  come  in  rolls  and 
allow  a  separate  towel  for  each  person— sanitary  and  save 
laundry  expenses.  This  item  is  worth  looking  into.  Ask 
for  our  literature. 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  COMPANY,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  $ 

New  Process  Gear  Corporation 


T.  G.  MEACHEM,  Vice-President 


Syracuse,  New  York 


Louis  Rosenheim  &  Company 


Formerly  E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 


114-118  West  17th  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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L.  F.  ABBOTT  W.  H.  BRADFORD  E.  W.  BRADFORD 

H.  E.  Bradford  &  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1854 
Manufacturers  of 

LADIES'  AND  MEN'S  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 

And  Half  Hose,  in  Various  Styles,  White  and  Colored 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 

A.  J.  COOPER,  Pres.  and  Treas.  JAMES  E.  BURKE,  Sec'y 

The  Cooper  Mfg.  Company 

COOPER'S  UNDERWEAR 

DERBY  RIBBED 

Grade  de  Luxe 

Bennington,  Vermont 

New  York  Office,  Room  43,  Watson  Bldg .,  Cor.  Franklin  and  Church  Sts. 

Compliments  of 

Zenias  Crane 

Dalton,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

Frederick  G.  Crane 

Dalton,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THOMAS  OAKES  &  CO. 


Moolen  flfcanufacturers 


BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


CARY,  DEUSCHER  &  DENNIS  1 

Agents 

41  Union  Square  New  York 


ESTABLISHED  1896 


WM.  THOMPSON,  President 


GLOBE    DYE    WORKS 

COTTON    AND     WOOD     SILK     DYERS 
Telephone  215 


FOOT  OF  VAN  HOUTON  ST., 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Phone  1984-J 

THOMAS  A.  KELLY 


Wholesale  Dealer  in 


COTTON 
WOOL 


Waste 


FLAX 
JUTE 


MILL  SUPPLIES 

171-173  Marshall  St.,    PATERSON,  N.  J. 


The  Auld  &  Conger  Co. 

O.   E.   CARVAY,  Manager 
Manufacturers  of 

ROOFING    SLATE 


POULTNEY, 


VERMONT 
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Telephone  2536 

Gilt  Edge  Silk  Mills 

Of  New  Jersey 

Broad  Silk  Manufacturers 

Mills 

94  Fulton  Street  1145  Kempton  Street 

Paterson,  N.  J.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

New  York  Office 

15-19  East  26th  Streets^ 


N.  Y.  'Phone  2076-J         Sub.  'Phone  653-B 

William  Balwin 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Confectionery  and  Ice  Cream 

Families  and  Parties  supplied 
93  Market  Street  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


H.  B.  KING,  Pres.  &  Treas  A.  GERBER,  Vice  Pres. 


H.  M.  QUICK,  Sec'y 


King,    Gerber   Company 

GENERAL  MACHINISTS 

Builders  of 

Silk  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Machinery 

N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Telephone  2260 


123-125-127  Montgomery  St. 

Phone  4171  Cable  Address  "Negoble' 

George  Elbogen 

Cook  Mill 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

EMMERICH-DOLSON  CO. 

Thrown  Silk 

H.  A.JAMES  CO. 

Cotton  Yarns 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Davis  &  Arbus  Silk  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 

BROAD  SILK 

Hamil  Mill,  Mill  St 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Phone  716 


T.  F,  Sloan  Co, 


Successor  to 


Commonwealth  Roofing  Co. 

Slag,  Gravel  and  Asphalt  Roofing,  Tile  Roofing 

Waterproofing  and  Asphalt  Foors 


182-190  Railroad  Avenue 


PATERSON,   N.  J- 


Hardman  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company 

Automobile     Tires 
Druggists*  Sundries 

BELLEVILLE,  N.  J. 


John  F.  Wetzel 


Manufacturer   of  VULCANIZED    FIBRE 


SILK  SHIPPING 
THEATRICAL 
SAMPLE,  DRESS 
and  STEAMER 


Trunks 


All  Trunks  Guaranteed  for  2  Years 
52  Washington  St.         PATERSON,  N.J, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Telephone  3393 


The  Schadell  Silk  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

The  'Dteadnaught"  Dress  Silks 


Geo.  A.  Schadell 


Ward  Street  Mill 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Telephone  4276 

1VL  Bornstein  &  Sons 

Broad  Silk  Manufacturers 

Baratheas  Our  Specialty 
122-136  Bond  St.  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Cardinal  &  Becker 

Silk  Manufacturers 

26  to  28  Fulton  St.         PATERSON,  N.  J. 

James  Simpson  &  Co. 

Silk  Manufacturers 

N.  First  St.  and  Haledon  Ave. 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Paterson  Washing  Co. 

Incorporated 

The   Pioneer  Wet  Wash  and 
Rough  Dry  Laundry 

Telephone  2333 
141-147  Putnam  St.       PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Samuel  Neinken 


Isador  Newman 


The  Grand  Silk  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Class  Broad  Silks 

96  Dale  Avenue  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Colonial  Ribbon  Co* 

Silk  Manufacturers 


32  Morton  Street 


PATERSON,  N.  J 


New  York  Office,  377  Fourth  Ave. 
Tel.  Mad.  Sq.  1898 

Stern  &  Pohly 

Silk  Manufacturers 

Highland  Mills,  Tel.  3830 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Harmony  Silk  Co. 

H.  Walter  Baer,  Pres. 

Commission  Throwing 

20-36  East  26th  St. 

Riverside  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Appel     John  Appel     C.  S.  Eckstone 
Pres.  Vice-Pres      Sec.  andTreas. 

The  Appel  Brothers 
Mfg.  Co. 

Silk  Manufacturers 

Salesroom 

104  East  25th  Street,  New  York 

Hamilton  Mills  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Geo.  W.  Cole,  Jr.,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  P.  Cole,  Vice-Pres. 

William  S.  Cole,  Secretary 

Standard  Silk  Dyeing  Co. 

Skein  Silk  Dyers 

Van  Houten  and  Mill  Streets,  P.  O.  Box  1814 
Telephone  Connections,  2353-2354 

PATERSON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Henry  Muhs  Company 

PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Seton  Leather  Co- 

Verona  Ave.  and  Oraton  Street 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


Hugo  Huettig  Co, 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Silk  Hosiery 

PATERSON,  New  Jersey 


Charles  L.  Auger 

Paterson,  New  jersey 


AD  VERTISBMENTS. 


A  PUSH 

AND 
IT'S  IN 

HANDIHOOK 

You  don't  need  to  hamme  or  screw  the  Handihook.  Your  thumb's 
the  only  tool  you  need.  Its  small  and  ornamental,  but  very  strong 
Supports  10  pounds. 

The  Handihook  is  just  the  thing  for  hanging-  up  pictures,  signs, 
cards,  calendars,  whisks,  towels,  coats,  waists,  skirts,  draperies, 
utensils,  etc. 

Brass,  Gun  Metal,  Nickel,  and  Antique  Copper,  25  Gents  a  Dozen. 
Send  10  cents  and  Dealer's  Name  for  sample  package. 

A.  GOERTZ  &  CO. 

281  Morris  Avenue  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

$  * 

5<       E.  C.  HAY,  President  J.  BRUCE  HAY,  1st  Vice  President       K 

$  RICHARD  DENBIGH,  2nd  Vice-President  $ 

§  J.  LEWIS  HAY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  E 


* 


Hay  Foundry  and 
Iron  Works 


ESTABLISHED     1830 


Engineers  and  Contractors 

Heavy  and  Ornamental  Structural 
Steel  and  Cast  Iron  Works 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:     15  Madison  Square.  North 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Balbach  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company 

111  Passaic  Avenne  P.  0.  Box  287 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

L.  C.  Vossmeyer 

Wholesale  Dealer  in 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Cheese  and  Delicatessen 

383  Walnut  Street,  Corner  Tyler 
L.  D.  Telephone  4853  Market 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

August  Fink  &  Sons 

PORK  PACKERS 

129  Belmont  Avenue  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

B.  M.  Shanley,  Jr.,  Co. 

11  and  13  Governor  Street  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Hotel  Montclair 

MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY 

Frederick  G.  Hall,  Proprietor 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Mr.  John  C  Barclay 

MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 
i 

Mr.  David  B.  Mills 

MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


MILLBANK  BLEA6HERY 

BLEACHING  and  FINISHING  of 
FINE  eOTTON  GOODS 

MERCERIZING 

G.  6.  Mercer,  Pres.  LodJ,  N.   J. 

m 


THE 


-:- 


A.  P.  Smith  Man'f g  Co, 


$  MANUFACTURERS  OF    , 

1         Water  Works  Specialties 


* 


-:- 


EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Murray  Wire  Co* 

Manufacturers  of 

Resistance  Wires  and  Special  Wires  for 
Special  Purposes 

Verona  Avenue  and  Oraton  Street 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


SUBSTANTIAL  SUCCESSFUL  SCENIC 

SAUGERTIES 

NATURE'S  WONDERLAND 

This  beautiful  old  Hudson  River  village  nestling  inthe  shadow  of  the  Catskills  has  grown 
in  popular  favor  as  a  summer  resort,  since  for  beauty  of  scenery,  healthfulness  and  wealth 
of  summer  pleasure,  Saugerties  is  unsurpassed  by  any  town  in  New  York  State. 

Beautiful  drives  may  be  taken  from  Saugerties  in  all  directions.  To  Glen  Erie  Falls 
of  the  Esopus  on  the  Kingston  Road,  to  the  Artists  bungalow  colony  at  Woostock,  to 
Palenville,  to  the  mountain  hotels — Kaaterskill.  Laurel,  Overlook,  Catskill  Mountain  House; 
to  Lake  Mohonk  or  to  the  Ashokan  Dam  and  Reservoir  of  the  New  York  City  water  system, 
which  is  easily  accessible  from  Saugerties.  First  class  livery  stables  furnish  up  to  date 
conveyances  at  reasonable  rates  while  an  excellent  garage  affords  livery  and  service  features 
at  the  normal  rates.     Single  rigs  may  be  obtained  at  $2.50  per  day. 

The  Steamers  Ulster  and  Ida  ply  between  Saugerties  and  New  York  City  daily.  Leave 
New  York  City,  pier  43,  foot  of  Christopher  Street,  at  6  30  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  landing 
at  Hyde  Park,  Rhinebeck,  Barrytown,  Ulster  Landing.  Tivoli  and  Saugerties.  Leave 
Saugerties  at  6.00  P.  M.  daily  except  Saturdays.  During  July  and  August  the  steamer  Ida 
leaves  New  York  City  on  Saturdays  at  1  P.  M.  only.  Lowest  freight  rates.  Best  accom- 
modations, first  class  staterooms,  full  night's  rest,  electric  light  and  pure  water  in  each  room. 
Meals  served  on  board  boat.  Fare  $1.75  round  trip.  For  further  information  address: 
Summer  Resort  Bureau,  Saugerties  and  New  York  Steamboat  Company,   Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Princeton  Worsted  Mills 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Emil  Berolzheimer,  President 
Samuel  Kraus,  Vice-President 


Leopold  Ansbacher,  Treasurer 
Charles  S.  Braisted,  Secretary 


EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY 


-:- 


Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

Eagle   Pencils 

Patented  April  3,  1860 

Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  Street 
Works,  710-742  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City 
FURTH,  Germany     VIENNA,  Austria      LONDON,  England      PARIS,  France     £ 


Hotel  San  Remo 

SbeJ^nfbrait 

M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 

RESTAURANT 

AND  CAFE 

Thomas  F.  Brennan 

MAX  LUBELSK1 

Central  Park,  West  74-75th  Streets 

New  York  City 

Buffalo,                    New  York 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHALMERS 


Lets  the  Body  Breathe" 


CHALMERS 

TRADE  MARK 


HEC.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

GUARANTEED 


This  Label  on  Every  Garment 

FOR  MEN 


No  underwear  could 
be  healthier  more  hy- 
gienic, lighter,  cooler 
nor  more  comfortable 
than  this,  with  a  weave 
so  open  that  it  lets  the 
air  in  and  allows  per- 
spiration to  evaporate. 

THE  DURABILITY 

Guaranteed 

We  guarantee  your  satisfac- 
tion unconditionally,  which  is 
proof  of    durability,     quality, 

Write  for  Handsome  Book 
of  All  Styles 


50c 
FOR  MEN 

$1.00 


Any  Style 
Shirts  and  Drawers 
per  garment 

Union  Suits 
Any  Style 


FOR  BOYS 

25c 
FOR  BOYS 

50c 


Chalmers  Knitting  Co. 

000  Bridge  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Ms&ti 
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Sanatorium  (SabrielH.    AntrnnbarkH. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 


President,  Mrs.    W.   Seward  Webb;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.   Levi  P.   Morton,    Miss  Annie  Leary;     Treasurer,   Mrs. 

Burrell   Hoffmai. ;   Secretary,    Miss    Rosalie    O'Brien,   Mrs.    W.    Seward    Webb,  W.    Seward    Webb,    Phelps    Smith, 

Paul    Smith.    Mrs.    David    McClure,    Mrs.   John    Kelly,     Mrs.  Morgan    J.  O'Brien,    Thomas    B.    Cotter,  W.    Burke 

Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K.  C.  Broderick,  John   F.  O'Brien,   Clarence   H.    Mackey,  Thos. 

F.  Conway,   Mrs.  J.  C 

Joseph 

Doelge 

Emmet 


in,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K.  C.  Broderick,  John  F.  O  Brien,  Clarence  H.  Mackey,  I  hos. 
iway,  Mrs.  J.  C  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  H.  D.  Stevens,  Peter  Malone, 
P.  Grace,  Charles  Farrelly,  Mrs.  Edward  Rowan,  Mrs.  Francis  Martin,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  Mrs.  Peter 
:r,  Miss  Louisa  Loree,  R.  S.  Dulancey  Howland,  W.  B.  McElroy,  Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  John  Duncan 
,  Miss  Teresa  R.  Donahue. 

ADVISORY  MEDICAL  STAFF 
Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York;  Dr  Constantine  MacGuire.  120  E  60th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  18  West  51st  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  66  West  52nd  Street,  New  York; 
Dr  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  West  49th  Street,  New  York ;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis.  612  West  179th  Street,  New  York  ;  Dr. 
S.  '  A.  Knopf,  16  West  95th  Street,  New  York;  Dr  James  J.  Walsh,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Flick,  736  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr    F.  M.  Noble,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
H.  J.  Blankemeyer,.  M.  D. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

&mt&ag  (Eompammt 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER  T~*£J£m' 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

256  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.   Ellen  Burke,  Prei. 


M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 


M    A.  Daily.  Treat. 


RIVERSIDE 

'        INN 


PINE  &  CORBETT,  Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
$2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


§6 


LEONARD'S" 


offers  you  a  service  that  will  make  your  shop- 
ping easy  and  pleasant — over  our  counters  or 
through  our  Mail  Order  Department,  anything, 
everything  you  want  for  Outdoors  or  Indoors. 

Have  our  Catalogue  convenient. 


W.    C    L^eonei:rcI    8c    Co. 

Dept.  17  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Walton  &Tousley 

Incorporated  * 

PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

Hardware,  Agricultural 

Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware, 

Paints,  Varnishes 

SARANAC  LAKE, 

New  York 


A.  FORTUNE  *  CO. 


Dealers  in 


Pnrnitnre,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades,  etc. 


? 


Saranac  Lake  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1825 

The  Gulf  Brewing 
Company 

BREWERS  OF 

Sparkling  and  Cream  Ales, 

India  Pale,  Stockand 

Porter 

Both  Telephones  160 
UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


J.  T.  SHANAHAN,  President   and  Treasurer 
A.  J.  BAKER,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


Niagara  Silk  Mills 


MAKERS 


"Niagara  Maid" 

Double  Tipped  Silk  Gloves 
Underwear    Hosiery 


NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


ADFERTISEUEXTS 


Louis  Rosenheim  &  Company 

FORMERLY  E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 
114-118  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City 

2S    Philadelphia  San  Francisco  New  Orleans   fX 


United  Shirt  and  Collar  Co.     | 

GENERALOFFICES  AND   FACTORIES  H 

TROY,   NEW  YORK  & 

S3 

§ 

*   New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  \<* 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

The  Jos.  Laurer  Brewing  Co. 

BINGHAMTON.    NEW   YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Theo.  J.  Yund       Chas.  C.  Yund 
Thos.  F.  Kennedy 

Gardner  Broom 

Company 

Yund,  Kennedy  ana  Yund 

Manufacturers  of 

Manufacturers  of 

men's  Knitted  Underwear 

High  Grade  Brooms  and 
Brushes 

AMSTERDAM,   N.  Y. 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

John  E.  Larrabee  Co.,  Inc. 

CORNELIUS  DWYER 

Heavy  and  Shelf  Hardware, 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Ventilating,  Auto- 
matic Sprinkler  Equipments,  etc. 

Tools,  Mill  Supplies 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heating  by  Steam  or 
Hot  Water  Circulation 

3  and  5  MARKET  STREET,         AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

18  and  20  Chuctanunda  Street 
AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Farrow,  Pres.  and  Treas.  A.  Greenaway,  Vice-Pres. 

M.J.  Farrow,  Secretary 

Mechanicville  Electric  Light  and  Gas  Co. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Why  pay  13^c  per.  K.  W.  for  lighting  when  you  can  get  it  for  10c  per  K.  W.  from  M.  E.  L.  &  G.  CO. 

Office  and  Works,  Willow  Glen,  N.  Y. 
Address  all  mail  to  Willow  Glen,  N.  Y.       Address  all  Freight  to  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Jeremiah  T.  Finch,  Pres.      Louis  M.  Brown,  Vice-Pres. 
John  E.  Parry,  Cashier  Geo.  F.  Wetmore,  Ass't  Cashier 


The  National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls 

GLENS  FALLS,   NEW   YORK 


Safe  Deposit  Vault 
Capital  $100,000  Surplus  and  Profits  $330,000 


Byron   Lapham,  President      J.  M.  Coolidge,  Vice-President 


The  First  National  Bank 

GLENS  FALLS,    NEW  YORK 


A.  W.  Sherman,  Cashier 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Standard  Wall  Paper  Company 


HUDSON   FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


!*S©ie©l9©l9©l9©l«4^^S^S^35^SCrh5?^?^?^?H-S;ff35*S©K5< 


C.  E.  HOLDEN,  President 

W.  E.  CLEARY,  Vice-President 

J.  H.  RILEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Towing  Between  Waterford  and 
St.  John's,  P.O.  Transportation 
to  and  from  all  Points  in  Canada 

Offices  17  South  Street,  New  York;  Three  Rivers, 

P,  0;  HI  Mountain  Hill,  Quebec,  P.  0. 

St.  John's,  P.  0. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  N.Y. 


J.  and  J.  Rogers  Co. 

JAMES  ROGERS,  President 
GEORGE  CHAH00N,  Vice-President 
J.  MONROE  SHEFFIELD,  Secretary 


Manufacturers  of 

Sulphite  Papers  all  Grades  also 

Sulphite    Pulp    Bleached 

and  Unbleached 

AUSABLE  FORKS,  ESSEX  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Sales  Agents 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading 
Company 

Long  Distance  Phone       5  Beekman  St.,  NewYor 


ADVERTISEMUMS. 


M.  J.  Shaughnessy  M.  W.  Shaughnessy 

Pres.  and  Tres.  Vice-Pres. 

F.  L.  Carlisle,  Secretary 

SHAUGHNESSY  KNITTING  CO. 

Manufacturers    of 

FINE  KNITTED  UNDERWEAR 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Selling   Agent 

ELMER  E.  HARTZELL 

346    Broadway  New  York  City 

THE  POCK  Or  AGES  CLEFT  FOR  YOU 

HELDON' 
LATE 

THE  POOF  FOB  AGES  ALWAYS  NEW 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information  to 
F.  C.  SHELDON  SLATE  COMPANY,  Granville,  New  York 

THE  YORKE  SHIRT  COMPANY 

Salesroom,  29  Union  Square,   New  York 
OFFICE  AND  FACTORY  GLENS  FALLS,   N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


STEPHEN  M.  BULL 
Wholesale  Grocer 

X 

Front  Street,  Corner  Fifth  Street,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Compliments  of 

ERNEST  SIMONS 

PORT  CHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ARNOLD'S  ALE 

Dorsey's  Best 

OGDENSBURG, 
NEW  YORK 

Is  a   pure  Unadulterated  Flour. 
No  Chemicals  or  Bleaching  used 
in  its  Manufacture. 

Ogdensburg  Roller  Mills 

The  Best  Ale-Ask  For  It 

OGDENSBURG,   N.  Y. 

OGDENSBURG   BANK 

Ogdensburg,  New  York 

Capital     -    -     $100,000  Surplus    -    -  $250,000 

DIRECTORS 
Frank  Chapman,  President  Thomas  Spratt,  Vice-President 

John  Hannan  George  Hall 

Samuel  W.  Leonard,  Cashier 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JOHN  F.  O'BRIEN  JOHN  HAUGHRAN      | 

President  Vice-President           * 

C.  E.  INMAN  j& 

Cashier 

i 


The  National  City  Bank         1 
of  Plattsburgh  1 


Plattsburgh  New  YoRk 


-:- 


I 

J.  M.  WEVER  R.  H.  GUIBORD      $ 

President  J.  W.  GUIBORD  Vice-Pres.  $ 

Cashier 


The  Merchants  National  Bank 


I 

1 
I 

|    PLATTSBURGH  New  York    I 


ADVERT  IS  EM  ENTS 


*      F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS      1 

KENWOOD  MILLS 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


I 


m 


Z)r.  W.  J.  P.  Kmgsley      \ 

and  Son  I 


* 


GANGER  SANITARIUM 

For  Treatment  by  Application 


£ 


Founded  1859 


ROME 


New   York 


1 


ADVBRTISEMES'rS 


* 


*  I 

The  Expense  Cutter  | 

In  The  Toilet  Room    | 

%  WELL  KNOWN   TO    THE    MANAGERS  i 

g  OF  ALL  LARGE  HOTELS  AND  PUBLIC 

I  BUILDINGS      THROUGHOUT        THE 

|  Cx  J  UNITED  STATES. 

&  m---—      ;          People  waste.      Mostly  thoughtlessly.      But 

^  still  "using   up"  somebody's  money — your 

&  money.      In  the  lavatory,  when  they  rip  off  a  couple  of  yards  of 

&  paper,  when  a  little  would  be  sufficient.      YOU  LOSE. 


PIE^shee^thnaihis  "ONLIWON"  Toilet  Paper  Cabinet 
"IT  STOPS  WASTE" 


-:- 


1 


1 


Cut  Down  Your  Towel  Expense 

Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down   towel   waste.      Onliwon  $? 

Paper  Towel  Cabinets  will  do  this.      A   new,    clean    towel    for  jjj 

everybody— no  danger  of  communicating  disease.  & 

ONLIWON   ™™   CABINETS  | 

Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.       Hold    200  ;? 

soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not   injure   most    delicate  *£ 

,_ __         skin.      They    supply    one  towel  at  a  '! 

time.     No  waste,  no  tearing,  no  wash  ^ 

bills.     They  save  money  and  provide  $. 

better  service.  5 

© 

Write  us  a  card  for  special   hotel   proposition,  ** 

sure  to  please  you,  also    A.    P.     W.     PAPER  ^ 

•%■                                 .                                         TOWELS,    sanitary,    satisfactory     and     inex-  g£ 

g                                                                          pensive.  %r 

55                                                                                   Sole  Manufacturers  $fc 

1     ^^pw^,   A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.  | 

1                                   —i              ALBANY,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A.  1 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Compliments  of  a  Friend 

SAUGERTIES,  NEW  YORK 


^Oi(5^S^K^J^S^>^5?^^^^^5^5^^^K^5?^^5?^^^^^S^i;^S^5^i^5^^^^ 


NEW  YORK  STEAMBOAT  CO. 

5AUGERTIE5,  N.  Y. 


PETER  D.  CURLEY  H.  R.  Phone  66-J 

DANIEL  CURLEY'S  SON 

Wholesale  Dealer  in 

ALES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS 

Agent  for  Quinn  &  Nolan's  Beverwyck  Ales  and  Lager 

Beer  Brewing  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


M.   M.   CONLEY,   President 


JOHN    BRANNAN,    Treasurer 


North  End  Paper  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  TISSUE 


Fulton,  N.  Y. 


George  B.  Palmer 


Dealt 


FLOUR,  FEED  AND  COUNTRY  PRODUCE 


Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Crescent  Paper  & 
Machine  Co- 

Manufacturers  of 

Crescent  Manilla  Tissue 

PHOENIX,  N.  Y. 


J.  A.  Foster,  Pres.      R.  F.  Chatillon,  Vice-Pres. 

C.  F.  Foster,  Treas.  C.  Earl  Foster,  Sec'y 

John  M.  Foster,  Supt. 

Foster  Bros,  k  ctiatinon  Go. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  KNIVES 

Pocket  Knives,  Butchers'  Cutlery,  Kitchen 

Cutlery,  Knives   for    Woodworking     Machinery. 

Paper  Knives,  Roll  Bars  and  Plates, 

Tanners  Knives,  Etc. 

N.  Y.  Office  85-93  Cliff  St.        FULTON,  N.Y. 


H.  Lester  Paddock 


President  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 


FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


1  I 


•:• 


Compliments  of 

Charles  M.  Crouse 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


1 

§ 
8 

J* 

I 


JC^m-KSSfcXrBfcKSWX-ra*^^^^ 


George  Perin 

General  Manager 

Representing    Quaint  Art 
Furniture  Co- 
Office  and  Factory 
1417-21  North  SaiinaSt.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Compliments   of 

MR.  POMEROY  L.  SALMON 

SYRACUSE,  N.   Y. 


O.  V.  TRACY,  Estate 


C.  S.  TRACY 
ESTABLISHED  1856 


F.  S.  TRACY 


O.  V.  TRACY  &  CO. 

JOBBING     GROCERS 

IMPORTERS  OF   COFFEES,  TEAS  AND  SPICES 

329-331   West  Fayette  and  220-222  Walton  Streets 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


J   &  F.  B.  Garrett  Co, 


PAPER 


SYRACUSE. 
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Forest  Leaves. 

By  B.  Ellen  Burke. 

The  Lord  God  sendeth  messages 
By  all  created  things — 

A  breath  of  air,  and  opening  flower, 
A  bird  with  outspread  wings ; 

The  gladsome  sun  and  sunshine, 
The  twinkling  stars  at  night — 

All  teach  us  mighty  lessons 
If  we  but  read  aright. 

But  the  message  soft  and  peaceful, 
The  boon  for  weary  care, 

That  falls  on  saint  and  sinner 
Like  benediction  prayer ; 

That  ever  soothes  the  wounded  heart 
And  comforts  him  who  grieves — 

The  message  breathing  hope  and  peace, 
Is  borne  bv  Forest  Leaves. 


Forest  Leaves. 
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An  Appeal  From  Sanatorium  Gabriels 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  before  Mother  Mary  P.  H.  Kieran  was  called 
to  her  reward,  a  charitable  friend  promised  her  a  gift  of  $16,000.00.  on 
condition  that  the  Sisters  could  raise  another  $16,000.00.  Up  to  the  time 
of  her  death  Mother  Mary  was  making  every  effort  to  interest  other 
friends  in  the  institution,  so  as  to  raise  this  amount.  With  our  best 
efforts  we  have  yet  only  $8,000.00. 

The  interest  on  our  debt  of  $50,000.00  is  a  great  drain  on  our 
resources.  The  institution  is  not  self-supporting.  An  institution  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  self-supporting.  In  addition  to  our  other  needs,  a  new 
laundry  is  an  imperative  necessity.  Our  old  laundry  is  small  and  incon- 
venient— little  more  than  a  shed.  A  new  cottage  is  also  needed,  as  the 
Sanatorium  is  now  filled  and  there  are  several  on  the  waiting  list. 

We  are  so  far  from  the  cities — two  hundred  miles  +"rom  the  nearest — 
our  work  is  carried  on  where  so  few  see  the  results  even  at  the  Sana- 
torium itself,  no  one  beyond  the  authorities  know  who  are  the  free 
patients.  The  food  and  treatment  are  the  same  for  all.  When  we  began 
the  work  we  took  one  free  patient  in  every  ten,  but  there  were  so  many 
pitiable  casts  whom  we  could  not  refuse,  that  immediately  we  had  to  do 
more  than  this.  At  the  present  time  we  are  away  beyond  this — man}' 
free,  some  paying  a  nominal  price.  It  costs  per  capita  $13.00  a  week 
for  food  alone.  We  are  so  far  from  the  centers  of  population  that  freight 
and  express  charges  are  enormous.  It  takes  from  twenty-three  to 
twenty-five  car  loads  of  coal  yearly  to  heat  the  buildings  :  freight  charges 
on  every  car  load  average  Si 00.00.  With  the  high  price  for  food,  and 
the  fact  that  we  give  the  best  food  in  the  market  to  our  patients,  it  can 
easily  be  understood  that  not  a  cent  of  the  funds  of  the  institution  can  be 
taken  to  pay  on  our  debts,  or  to  defray  the  expenses  of  building,  repair- 
ing, etc. 

If  our  debts  were  paid,  how  much  more  could  we  do  for  the  sick 
with  the  monev  that  is  now  paid  out  in   interest! 


Wanted — A  Grand  Vizier. 

By  Canon  Spieshan. 

HE  Grand  Vizier  of  Haroun  was  dead,  and  his  place  had  to 
be  tilled.  But  here  the  Prince  was  at  fault.  Not  one  of 
his  courtiers  could  he  deem  qualified  to  fill  that  exalted 
place.  But  he  was  compassionate  as  well  as  just :  and  he 
deemed  it  wise  to  allow  his  candidates  to  judge  themselves, 
and  by  their  judgment  should  they  be  judged.  Some  might 
deem  the  Prince's  action  cruel ;  some  might  think  it  con- 
temptuous. But  no,  Al  Raschid  was  just;  and  he  had 
heard  like  an  echo  from  afar  off  the  words :  "Out  of  thine 
own  mouth  shall  I  judge  thee!''  He  appointed  a  day,  therefore,  on 
which  the  aspirants  to  the  high  dignity  should  meet  him  and  declare 
their  qualifications.  They  came,  a  mighty  crowd,  and  the  Prince  was 
much  afraid.  Out  of  so  many,  but  one  could  be  chosen;  and — the  rest0 
The  first  was  a  venerable  man,  of  high  stature,  his  great,  forked 
beard  resting  on  his  breast,  and  his  garments  tinkling  with  the  little  bells 
that  hung  on  the  fimbriae  of  his  vest  and  toga. 

"I  have  come,  great  Prince,"  he  said,  "to  claim  the  post  of  Grand 
Vizier  to  your  Royal  Highness,  made  vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of 
your  late  adviser.  Permit  me  to  present  to  your  Royal  Highness  the 
testimonials  to  my  worth  and  honor." 

Herewith  he  called  a  slave,  who  labored  up  through  the  long  apart- 
ment, sweating  and  toiling  beneath  a  fearful  burden.  This  he  deposited 
at  the  feet  of  his  master,  who  unrolled  it.  The  vast  parchments,  written 
nil  over  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  seemed  to  carpet  the  marble  floor,  and 
even  to  aspire  to  decorate  the  walls  and  ceiling. 
The  Prince  looked  on  unconcernedly. 

"These  vast  rolls,  I  presume,"  said  the  Prince,  "are  what  men  say 
of  thee  to  thy  face.  Plast  thou  a  record  of  what  is  said  wrhen  thou  art 
not  present?" 

The  venerable  man  shook  his  head. 

"No?"  said  the  Prince.  "Well,  then,  this  is  what  men  say:  tell  me 
what  thou  hast  done.     Thy  years  look  many." 

"I  have  read  the  Al-Koran  two  thousand  and  fifty  times,"  said  the 
sage,  "and  I  have  interpreted  it  to  the  multitude.  My  disciples  have  sate 
at  my  feet  wondering.  I  have  illuminated  them,  and  they  have  carried 
the  lamp  of  learning  beyond  the  seas." 
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"Venerable  Father,  thou  hast  clone  well.  Go  in  peace!"  said  the 
Prince. 

The  old  man  looked  surprised,  but  bade  his  slave  gather  up  the  vast 
volume  of  parchment  that  filled  the  apartment.  But  the  Prince  stopped 
him. 

"Nay j  nay,  venerable  Father,''  he  said.  "Thy  servant  is  weary,  even 
unto  death.  Go  thou  to  thy  house,  and  my  slaves  will  follow  with  thy 
goods." 

A  LEARNED  CANDIDATE 

When  the  aged  man  had  departed,  the  second  aspirant  appeared. 
He,  too,  was  old;  yet  the  fires  of  inspiration  seemed  to  burn  in  his  eyes 
as  he  stood  in  a  kind  of  awful  majesty  before  the  Prince. 

"And  thou,"  said  the  latter,  calmly  allowing'  his  eyes  to  wander  over 
the  stranger's  face  and  the  cabalistic  signs  on  his  garments,  "whence  art 
thou?  and  what  hast  thou  to  say  for  thyself?" 

"Knowest  thou  not,"  said  the  stranger,  with  awful  and  commanding- 
dignity,  "that  I  am  the  Oracle  of  Colchis,  who  see  before  and  after,  and 
trace  the  tortuous  paths  of  men?  From  me  nothing  is  hidden,  nothing 
secret.  I  can  probe  all  hearts  and  search  all  minds.  The  universe  hath 
for  me  no  enigma.  The  courses  of  the  stars  and  their  mysterious  influ- 
ences on  human  destinies  are  to  me  as  the  alphabet  to  a  child  ;  and  there 
are  no  arcana  beneath  the  earth  that  can  escape  my  gaze.  The  most 
subtle  things  I  can  search  cut  and  reduce  to  their  combinations,  and  the 
most  complex  and  entangled  things  I  can  resolve  into  their  elements. 
Test  me,  O  Prince,  if  thou  pleasest.  What  wouldst  thou  know  ?  And 
earth  and  sky  and  sea  shall  yield  up  their  secrets  to  me  for  thee!" 

The  Prince  looked  grave. 

"Knowledge  is  a  beautiful  and  worthy  thing,"  he  said.  "It  is  a 
pearl  of  great  price.  Allah  has  been  good  to  thee,  venerable  Father. 
But  hath  not  some  wise  man  said:  'My  secret  to  myself!'  Thou  knowest 
too  much,  venerable  Father!  A  king  must  have  secrets  even  from  his 
wife.     Go  thou,  too,  in  peace!    Allah  be  with  thee!" 

A  PROGRESSIONIST. 

Then  a  third  came,  and  advanced  his  claim  to  be  Grand  Vizier  of 
the  kingdom. 
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RT.  REV.»THOMAS  F.  CUSACK,  NEW  BISHOP  OF  ALBANY 


York 


Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Francis  Cusack,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  Bishop  of 
the  Albany  Diocese,  succeeding  the  late  Bishop  Thomas  M.  A.  Burke,  who  died  in  January  and  who 
was  the  fourth  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  appointment  was  made  by  Pope  Benedict  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Consistorial  Congregation.  Bishop  Cusack  was  born  in  New  York,  his  parents  being 
James  and  Hanora  (Boland)  Cusack.  After  receiving  his  preparatory  education  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  he  then  completed  his  studies  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  in  1880.  After  his  graduation  from 
that  school  he  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  entered  St.  Joseph's  Seminary, being  graduated  in  the  class 
of  May,!1885.  He  has  had  parishes  in  Rosedale  and  Yonkers  and  later  became  a  missionary.  During  his 
stay  in  Yonkers  he  distinguished  himself  by  remarkable  work  during  a  smallpox  epidemic  In  1897  he 
was  appointed  Superior  of  the  New  York  Diocesan  Society,  which  position  he  filled  until  1904,  when  he 
was  consecrated  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New  York. 
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"Know  thou.  0  great  Prince,"  he  said,  "that  f  am  he  who  hath 
rescued  from  the  sands  of  Sahara  a  portion  of  your  kingdom,  and  hath 
turned  it  from  a  desert  into  a  smiling  plain  of  plenty.  By  a  strange  and 
incommunicable  secret  I  have  poured  the  waters  of  life  across  the  waste 
and  burning  sands,  and  redeemed  from  the  barrenness  of  desolation  a 
whole  province,  yea,  even  a  kingdom.  "Where  the  sandwastes  curled 
beneath  the  south  wind  and  were  wreathed  into  pillars  of  destruction,  the 
vine  and  the  olive  are  now  growing;  and  I  have  drunk  of  the  grapes  of 
Abara.  where  the  nose  of  the  camel  sniffed  in  vain  for  water.  My  herds 
are  as  vast  as  the  clouds  that  sail  upon  the  south  wind  :  and  for  every 
beast  that  chew-  the  cud  in  the  shelter  of  my  palms  there  is  a  black 
Xumidian  in  my  household.  My  sceptre  is  dipped  from  sea  to  sea  ;  and 
the  hoofs  of  my  horses  tear  the  earth  from  the  base  of  yonder  Atlas  to 
the  Pyramids.'' 

"Thou  art  great  and  mighty,"  replied  the  Prince  Haroun :  "why 
should'st  thou  seek  the  humility  of  a  place  in  my  household?'' 

I  would  teach  thee,  O  Prince."  he  replied,  "to  be  great  and  power- 
ful and  beneficent.  I  would  have  thee  do  even  as  I,  and  conquer  Nature 
instead  of  kingdoms." 

"And  for  whom  hast  thou  wrought  all  this  vast  and  laborious 
work?"  said  the  Prince.  "Who  are  thy  subjects,  and  how  doth  it  profit 
them?" 

"Subjects  I  have  none  to  serve:  slaves  I  have  countless  to  obey.     I 

am  the  lord  who  hath  wrought  and  fashioned  these  things  unto  himself." 

"Ah,  then!     Go  in  peace."  said  the  Prince.     "The  eagle  must  not 

dwindle  into  the  hawk:  nor  the  leopard  into  the  weasel.     Allah  be  with 

thee'" 

HAROUX— Disguised. 

Then  Haroun  al  Raschid  donned  his  disguise;  and  at  night,  when 
the  oil-lamps  flared  in  the  angles  of  the  streets,  and  all  men  were  gathered 
around  their  hearths,  he  sallied  forth  with  one  humble  follower,  and 
passed  rapidly  through  the  deserted  marts  and  beneath  the  silent  and 
shining  marbles  of  palaces,  and  came  to  a  suburb  of  the  city,  where  only 
the  muleteers  of  the  desert  and  the  camel-drivers  and  the  charcoal- 
burners  lived.  Here  he  paused  and  looked  around  and  questioned. 
Many  a  rude  answer  or  ruder  blow  smote  the  Prince  :  but  he  was  patient. 
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At  last  he  came  to  where  a  prayerful  and  humble  man  was  making  his 
midnight  orisons  to  the  Highest;  and,  without  invitation,  the  Prince  and 
his  follower  entered.  The  holy  man  turned  not  away  from  his  prayer. 
He  was  speaking  to  Allah ;  and  besides  Allah  there  was  no  one  else  in 
the  Universe.  The  Prince  waited  long,  till  the  man  had  finished  his 
prayers  and  risen  up  with  the  "Salem  alaicom"  on  his  lips.  Then  he  bade 
his  guests  be  seated,  and  was  silent. 

A  FAKIR. 

"I  would  know,  Father,"  said  the  Prince,  "something  of  thee." 

"Alan  knoweth  not  aught  of  himself,"  replied  the  fakir;  "speak  to 
Allah." 

"Thou  art  wise,  O  Father,"  replied  the  Prince.  "The  man  who 
speaketh  aught  of  himself  to  strangers,  and  all  men  are  strangers  unto 
each  other,  hath  kept  the  empty  scabbard  and  cast  away  the  sword.  But 
who  are  these?" 

"This,"  said  the  fakir,  pointing  to  a  hairless,  mangv  cur,  "is-  a 
beautiful  dog,  fit  to  be  petted  by  the  houris  of  the  Prophet  in  Paradise ; 
and  this,"  pointing  to  a  heap  of  rags,  "is  a  fair  virgin,  outcast  from  her 
friends,  and  come  hither  to  be  a  lamp  unto  my  midnight,  a  rose  unto  my 
wilderness." 

"Hast  thou  aught  that  we  may  eat?"  said  the  Prince. 

"Yea,  even  these,"  said  the  fakir,  taking  down  a  bundle  of  dried 
dates  and  figs  that  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  offering  them  to  the 
Prince  and  his  companion. 

"1  would  see  thee  eat  also,"  said  the  Prince. 

And  the  man  first  handed  a  date  to  the  dog,  who  devoured  it 
greedily  and  bit  his  master's  hand  ;  and  then  he  drew  towards  him  the 
face  of  the  girl.  Tt  was  yellow  and  pitted,  and  the  sightless  eves  had 
pearls  on  them,  like  opals.  He  put  into  her  mouth  food,  which  she  took 
querulously,  and  then,  turning  away,  lapsed  into  indifference  again. 
Then,  and  only  then,  the  man  ate  a  fig  in  silence. 

THREE  QUESTIONS. 
"I  would  ask  thee  three  questions,"  said  the  Prince.     "And   first: 
when  is  man  greatest?" 
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"When  he  laughs  amid  his  tears;  when  he  suffers,  and  is  silent; 
when  he  labors,  although  he  foresees  he  never  shall  be  paid'/'  answered 
the  fakir. 

"Where  is  woman  greatest?"  asked  the  Prince. 

"Bv  the  cradle  of  her  child,  by  the  couch  of  the  dying,  at  the  feet  of 


God 


alwa 


said  the  man. 

When  is  God  greatest?"  asked  the  Prince. 

There  are  no  degrees  in  God,"  said    the    man    devoutly.     "He    is 
s  greatest  and  best." 
Come."  said  the  Prince  to  his  companion:  "I  have  found  him  whom 


I  sought." 

&  &  & 

HE  FIXED  IT. 

"You  put  me  in  the  'Deaths'  column  yesterday,"  exclaimed  an  irate 
farmer  to  the  editor  of  the  Punkville  Clarion. 

"Then  you're  not  dead?"  said  the  editor. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  farmer,  "and  I  demand  that  you  correct 
it  at  once." 

"But  the  Clarion  never  retracts,  sir,*'  mused  the  editor;  "I  don't  see 
what  I  can  do." 

The  farmer  raved.  "You  must  retract,"  he  yelled,  "it  means  loss  of 
business  to  me  to  be  thought  dead,  even  for  a  day." 

"Tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  the  man  of  strict  adherence,  "we'll 
put  you  in  the  'Births'  tomorrow.     Good-day." — Short  Stories. 


OPPORTUNITY. 
"(  )pporchunity,"  says  Mr.  Dooley,  "knocks  at  iv'ry  man's  dure  wanst. 
On  some  men's  dures  it  hammers  tell  it  breaks  down  th'  dure,  an'  then  it 
goes  in  an'  wakes  him  up  if  he's  asleep,  an'  afterwards  it  worruks  f'r  him 
as  a  night-watchman.  On  some  men's  dures  it  knocks  an'  runs  away,  an' 
on  th'  dures  iv  some  men  it  knocks  an'  when  they  come  out  it  hits  thim 
over  th'  head  with  an  axe.     But  iv'ry  wan  has  an  opporchunity." 


Father   Doilard 

By  Alan  Sullivan, 
hi   Canadian  Bookman. 

BIG,  cheerful,  brown-haired,  brown-eyed,  broad-shouldered 
man  with  a  large  heart,  a  soft  responsive  tongue,  a  delicate 
imagery  and  the  love  of  created  things  in  his  face.  Such 
is  Father  Doilard.  And  when  one  dives  into  his  poems, 
one  finds  a  wistful  memory  and  a  turning  of  the  mind  to 
the  old  sod,  and  the  smell  of  the  peat,  and  the  mist  slipping 
over  the  shoulder  of  Slieve-na-mon.  The  banshee  winks  at 
you  from  behind  the  hedge  and  the  spirits  of  dead  Celts 
whisper  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  small 
thing  to  cross  the  water  and  bring  so  much  of  Ireland  with  you,  Father 
Doilard. 

It  is  a  beautiful  verse  with  which  "The  Haunted  Hazel''  begins  in 
this  book  of  his  : 
"Adown  a  quiet  glen  when  the  gowan-berries  glisten 

And  the  linnet,  shyest  bird  of  all,  his  wild  note  warbles  free ; 
Where  the  scented  woodbine  blossoms  o'er  the  brooklet  bend  to  listen. 
There  stands,  upon  a  mossy  bank,  a  white-hazel  tree." 
And  there  is  many  a  man  who  can  respond  tc  this  in  "Ould  Kil- 
kenny" : 

"I'm  sick  o'  New  York  City  an'  the  roarin'  o'  the  thrains 
That  rowl  above  the  blessed  roofs  an'  underneath  the  drains ! 
Wid  dust  an'  smoke  an'  divilment  I'm  moidhered  head  an'  brains! 
And  I  thinkin'  o'  the  skies  of  ould  Kilkenny !" 

Picturesque  he  is,  this  Father  Doilard,  getting  the  keen  of  the  wind 
and  the  footstep  on  the  grass  into  his  lines.  Note  it  in  this  last  verse  of 
"Moirin  Ni  Mara": 

"Moirin  Ni  Mara! — they  found  her  lying 

Cold,  all  cold  on  the  foam-flaked  sand — 
Far  up  above  her  the  curlews  flying 

With  frightened  cries  sought  the  wind-swept  land. 
They  made  her  a  grave  where  a  wave  sounds  never, 

A  gray  priest  blessing  the  tranquil  sward. 
The  sea-wraith's  victim  at  rest  forever, 

Her  white  soul  soaring  to  greet  its  Lord." 
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It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  he  does  not  strain  effects  and 
search  the  dictionary  for  words  strange  and  weird.  His  is  the  voice  of 
a  simple-minded  man,  at  heart  memorial  and  mystic,  singing  of  the  things 
that  have  moved  his  own  soul.  In  the  Globe,  a  few  weeks  ago,  appeared 
"Tipperary"  as  Yeats  would  have  rendered  it.  One  line  stood  out  among 
many  others : 

"And  Ossian  came  there  to  meet  us:  gold-sandalled  and  silent  he  came." 
Now,  there  are  not  man}-  in  America  that  could  duplicate  that  line, 

:  because  not  only  is  its  verbal  music  and  consonance  perfect  and  the 
sibilant  alliteration  extremely  good,  but  the  picture  the  very  words  create 

|  marches  in  wonderful  step  with  the  speech  of  the  man  who  reads.  There 
is  a  double  and  rare  harmony. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  Father  Dollard,  that  you  will  not  let  yourself  be 
grimed  with  the  smoke  and  deafened  by  the  noise  of  a  distressfully  com- 

|  mercial  country,  but  that  you  will  keep  the  smell  of  the  turf  in  your 
nostrils,  and  blackthorn  in  the  fist  of  you,  and  fairies  and  goblins  and 
mist  and  fog  still  before  your  eyes,  and  that  yon  will  long  write  as  you 
do  today,  because  your  verses  are  like  the  little  streams  that  do  chuckle 
in  the  gorse  and  go  leapin'  down  the  side  of  Slieve-na-mon. 


ARRANGING  FLOWERS. 
Here  are  five  golden  rules  which  should  be  observed  by  those  who 
often  arrange  flowers :  Use  plenty  of  foliage.  Put  your  flowers  in  very 
lightly.  Use  artistic  glasses.  Do  not  use  more  than  two,  or  at  most 
three,  different  kinds  of  flowers  in  one  decoration.  Arrange  your  colors 
to  form  a  bold  contrast,  or,  better  still,  a  soft  harmony.  The  aim  of  the 
decorator  should  be  to  show  off  the  flowers — not  the  vases  that  contain 
them  ;  therefore,  the  simpler  ones  are  far  preferable  to  even  the  most 
elaborate.  Glasses  for  a  dinner  table  should  be  either  white,  a  delicate 
shade  of  green,  brown  or  rose  color,  according  to  the  flowers  arranged 
in  them. 


God  has  an  absolute  right  to  us.     It  is  our  business  to  be  where  He 
wants  us.  and  occupied  in  the  work  He  specifies ;  and  we  have  no  right 
p1   to  be  anywhere  else  or  otherwise  engaged. — Frederick  Faber. 


A  Glance  at  British  Wild  Flowers 


By  John  Burroughs. 


HE  first  flower  I  plucked  in  Britain  was  the  daisy,  in  one  of 
the  parks  in  Glasgow.  The  sward  had  recently  been  mown. 
but  the  daisies  dotted  it  as  thickly  as  stars.  It  is  a  flower 
almost  as  common  as  the  grass  :  find  a  square  foot  of  green- 
sward anywhere,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  find  a  daisy, 
probably  several  of  them.  Bairnwort — child's  flower — it  is 
called  in  some  parts,  and  its  expression  is  truly  infantile. 
It  is  the  favorite  of  all  the  poets,  and  when  one  comes  to 
see  it  he  does  not  think  it  has  been  a  bit  overpraised.  Some 
flowers  please  us  by  their  intrinsic  beauty  of  color  and  form  ;  others  by 
their  expression  of  certain  human  qualities :  the  daisy  has  a  modest, 
lowly,  unobtrusive  look  that  is  very  taking.  A  little  white  ring,  its 
margin  unevenly  touched  with  crimson,  it  looks  up  at  one  like  the  eye  of 
a  child. 

"Thou  unassuming  Commonplace 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face, 
And  yet  with  something-  of  a  grace. 
Which  Love  makes  for  thee!" 
Xot  a  little  of  its  charm  to  an  American  is  the  unexpected  contrast 
it  presents  with  the  rank,  coarse  ox-eye  daisy  so  common  in  this  country, 
and  more  or  less  abundant  in  Britain,  too.     The  Scotch  call  this  latter 
""dog  daisy."     I  thought  it  even  coarser    and  taller  there  than  with  us. 
Though   the   commonest   of    weeds     the    "wee,    modest,    crimson-tippit 
flower"  sticks  close  at  home ;  it  seems  to  have  none  of  the  wandering, 
devil-may-care,  vagabond  propensities  of  so  many  other  weeds.     I  believe 
it  has  never  yet  appeared  upon  our  shores  in  a  wild  state,  though  Words- 
worth addressed  it  thus  : — 

"Thou  wander'st  this  wild  world  about 
Unchecked  by  pride  or  scrupulous  doubt." 
The  daisv  is  prettier  in  the  bud  than  in  the  flower,  as  it  then  shows 
more  crimson.     It  shuts  up  on    the    approach    of    foul    weather ;    hence 
Tennyson  says  the  daisy  closes 

"Her  crimson  frinsres  to  the  shower." 
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At  Alloway,  whither  I  flitted  front  Glasgow,  I  first  put  my  hand 
into  the  British  nettle,  and,  I  may  add,  took  it  out  again  as  quickly  as  if 
I  had  put  it  into  the  fire.  I  little  suspected  that  rank  dark-green  weed 
there  amid  the  grass  under  the  old  apple-trees,  where  the  bine  speedwell 
and  cockscombs  grew,  to  be  a  nettle.     But  I  -con  learned  that  the  one 


DAISIES  AND  DAISIES 

plant  you  can  count  on  everywhere  in  England  and  Scotland  is  the  nettle. 
It  is  the  royal  weed  of  Britain.  It  stand-  guard  along  every  road-bank 
and  hedge-row  in  the  island. 

Put  your  hand  to  the  ground  after  dark  in  any  fence  corner,  or 
under  any  hedge,  or  on  the  border  of  any  field,  and  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  you  will  take  it  back  again  with  surprising  alacrity.  And  such  a 
villainous  fang  as  the  plant  has!  it  is  like  the  sting  of  bees.  Your  hand 
burn-  and  smarts  for  hours  afterward.  My  little  bov  and  I  were  easrerlv 
gathering  wild  flowers  on  the  banks  of  the  Doom  when  I  heard  him 
scream,  a  few  yards  from  me.  I  had  that  moment  jerked  my  stinging 
hand  out  of  the  grass  as  if  I  had  put  it  into  a  hornet's  nest,  and  I  knew 
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what  the  youngster  had  found.  We  held  our  burning  fingers  in  the 
water,  which  only  aggravated  the  poison.  It  is  a  dark  green,  rankly 
growing  plant,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  that  asks  no  leave  of  anybody. 
It  is  the  police  that  protects  every  flower  in  the  hedge.  To  "pluck  the 
flower  of  safety  from  the  nettle  danger"  is  a  figure  of  speech  that  has 
especial  force  in  this  island.  The  species  of  our  own  nettle  with  which 
I  am  best  acquainted,  the  large-leaved  Canada  nettle,  grows  in  the  woods, 
is  shy  and  delicate,  is  cropped  by  cattle  and  its  sting  is  mild.  But 
apparently  no  cow's  tongue  can  stand  the  British  nettle,  though,  when 
cured  as  hay,  it  is  said  to  make  good  fodder.  Even  the  pigs  cannot 
eat  it  till  it  is  boiled.  In  starvation  times  it  is  extensively  used  as  a  pot- 
herb, and  when  dried  its  fibre  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Max. 
Rough  handling,  I  am  told,  disarms  it,  but  1  could  not  summon  up 
courage  to  try  the  experiment.     Ophelia  made  her  garlands 

"Of  crow-flowers,  daisies,  nettles   and  long  purples.'' 
But  the  nettle  here  referred  to  was  probably  the  stingless  dead-nettle. 

A  Scotch  farmer,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  took  me  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  stroll  through  his  fields.  I  went  to  his  kirk  in  the 
forenoon  ;  in  the  afternoon  he  and  his  son  went  to  mine,  and  liked  the 
sermon  as  well  as  I  did.  These  banks  and  braes  of  Doon,  of  a  bright 
<day  in  May,  are  eloquent  enough  for  anybody.  Our  path  led  along  the 
jiver  course  for  some  distance.  The  globe-flower,  like  a  large  buttercup 
with  the  petals  partly  closed,  nodded  here  and  there.  On  a  broad,  sloping. 
semi-circular  bank,  wdiere  a  level  expanse  of  rich  fields  dropped  down  to 
a  springy,  rushy  bottom  near  the  river's  edge,  and  which  the  Scotch  call 
a  brae,  we  reclined  upon  the  grass  and  listened  to  the  birds,  all  but  the 
lark  new  to  me,  and  discussed  the  flowers  growing  about.  In  a  wet  place 
the  "gilly-flower"  was  growing,  suggesting  our  dentaria,  or  crinkle-root. 
This  is  said  to  be  "the  lady's  smock  all  silver-white"  of  Shakespeare,  but 
these  were  not  white,  rather  a  pale  lilac.  Near  by,  upon  the  ground,  was 
the  nest  of  the  meadow  pipit,  a  species  of  titlark,  which  my  friend  would 
have  me  believe  was  the  wood-lark — a  bird  1  was  on  the  lookout  for. 
The  nest  contained  six  brown-speckled  eggs — a  large  number,  I  thought. 
But  I  found  that  this  is  the  country  in  which  to  see  bird's-nests  crowded 
with  eggs,  as  well  as  human  habitations  thronged  with  children.  A 
white,  umbelliferous  plant,  very  much  like  wild  carrot,  dotted  the  turf 
here  and  there.     This,  my  companion  said,  was  pig-nut,  or  ground-chest- 
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nut,  and  that  there  was  a  sweet,  edible  tuber  at  the  root  of  it,  and,  to 
make  his  words  good,  dug  up  one  with  his  ringers,  recalling  Caliban's 
words  in  the  "Tempest": — 

"And  I,  with  my  long  nails,  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts." 
The  plant  grows  freely  about  England,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  trouble- 
some as  a  weed. 

In  a  wooded  slope  beyond  the  brae,  I  plucked  my  first  woodruff,  a 
little  cluster  of  pure  white  flowers,  much  like  that  of  our  saxifrage,  with 
a  delicate  perfume.  Its  stalk  has  a  whorl  of  leaves  like  the  galium.  As 
the  plant  dries  its  perfume  increases,  and  a  handful  of  it  will  scent  a  room. 

The  wild  hyacinths,  or  bluebells,  had  begun  to  fade,  but  a  few  could 
yet  be  gathered  here  and  there  in  the  woods  and  in  the  edges  of  the 
fields.  This  is  one  of  the  plants  of  which  nature  is  very  prodigal  in 
Britain.  In  places  it  makes  the  underwoods  as  blue  as  the  sky,  and  its 
rank  perfume  loads  the  air.  Tennyson  speaks  of  "sheets  of  hyacinths." 
We  have  no  wood  flower  in  the  Eastern  States  that  grows  in  such 
profusion. 

Our  flowers,  like  our  birds  and  wild  creatures,  are  more  shy  and 
retiring  than  the  British.  They  keep  more  to  the  woods,  and  are  not 
sowed  so  broadcast.  Herb  Robert  is  exclusively  a  wood  plant  with  us, 
but  in  England  it  strays  quite  out  into  the  open  fields  and  by  the  roadside. 
Indeed,  in  England  I  found  no  so-called  wood  flower  that  could  not  be 
met  with  more  or  less  in  the  fields  and  along  the  hedges.  The  main 
reason,  perhaps,  is  that  the  need  of  shelter  is  never  so  great  there,  neither 
winter  nor  summer,  as  it  is  here,  and  the  supply  of  moisture  is  more  uni- 
form and  abundant.  In  dampness  coolness  and  shadiness  the  whole 
climate  is  woodsy,  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  woods  themselves  is 
almost  subterranean  in  its  dankness  and  chilliness.  The  plants  come  out 
for  sun  and  warmth,  and  every  seed  they  scatter  in  this  moist  and  fruit- 
ful soil  takes. 

How  many  exclusive  wood  flowers  we  have,  most  of  our  choicest 
kinds  being  of  sylvan  birth — flowers  that  seem  to  vanish  before  the  mere 
breath  of  cultivated  fields,  as  wild  as  the  partridge  and  the  beaver,  like 
the  yellow  violet,  the  arbutus,  the  medeola,  the  dicentra,  the  claytonia, 
the  miliums,  many  of  the  orchids,  uvularia,  dalibarda,  and  others.  In 
England,  probably,  all  these  plants,  if  they  grew  there,  would  come  out 
into  the  fields  and  opens.     The  wild  strawberry,  however,  reverses  this 
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rule;  it  is  more  a  wood  plant  in  England  than  with  us.     Excepting  the 
rarer  variety  (Fragaria  vesca),  our  strawberry  thrives  best  in  cultivated 
fields,  and  Shakespeare's  reference  to  this  fruit  would  not  he  apt— 
"The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle; 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighbor'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality." 
The   British   strawberry   is   found   exclusively,   I   believe,   in   woods   and 
copses,  and  the  ripened  fruit  is  smaller  or  lighter  colored  than  our  own. 
Nature  in  this   island  is  less  versatile  than   with  us.  but  more  con- 
stant and   uniform,  less  variety  and   contrast    in    her    works,    and    less 
capriciousness  and  reservation  also.     She  is  chary  of    new    species,    but 
multiplies  the  old  ones  endlessly.     I  did  not  observe  so  many  varieties 
of  wild  flowers  as  at  home,  but  a  great  profusion  of  specimens  ;  her  lap 
is  fuller,  but  the  kinds  are  fewer.     Where  you  find  one  of  a  kind,  you 
will    find   ten   thousand.      Wordsworth   saw   "golden    daffodils," 
"Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way," 
and  one  sees  nearly  all  the  common  wild  flowers  in  the  same  profusion. 
The  buttercup,  the  dandelion,  the  ox-eye  daisy,  and  other  field  flowers 
that  have  come  to  us  from  Europe,  are  samples  of  how  lavishly  Xature 
bestows  her  floral  gifts  upon  the  Old  World.     In  July  the  scarlet  poppies 
are  thickly  sprinkled  over  nearly  every  wheat  and  oat  field  in  the  king- 
dom.    The  green,  waving  grain  seems  to  have  been  spattered  with  blood. 
Other  flowers  were  alike  universal.     Xot  a  plant  but  seems  to  have  s<  >wn 
itself  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.     Never  before  '.lid   T   see 
so  much  white  clover.     From  the  first  to  the  last  of  July,  the  fields  in 
Scotland  and  England  were  white  with  it.     Every  square  inch  of  ground 
had  its  clover  blossom.     Such  a  harvest  as  there  was  for  the  honey-bee, 
unless  the  nectar  was  too  much  diluted  with  water  in  this  rainy  climate, 
which   was   probably  the  case.      In   traveling  south    from    Scotland,   the 
foxglove  traveled  as  fast  as  T  did.  and  I  found  it  just  as  abundant  in  the 
southern   counties  as  in  the  northern.     This   is  the  most  beautiful   and 
conspicuous  of  all  the  wild  flowers  T  ^aw — a  spire  of  large  purple  bells 
rising  above  the  ferns  and  copses  and    along    the    hedges    everywhere. 
Among  the  copses  of  Surrey  and  Hants,  T  saw  it  five  feet  high,  and  amid 
the  rocks  of  North  Wales  still  higher.  We  have  no  conspicuous  wild  flower 
that  compares  with  it.     Tt  is  so  showy  and  abundant  that  the  traveler  on 
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the  express  train  cannot  miss  it;  while  the  pedestrian  finds  it  lining  his 
way  like  rows  of  torches.  The  bloom  creeps  up  the  stalk  gradually  as  the 
season  advances,  taking  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  to  go  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  making  at  all  times  a  most  pleasing  gradation  of  color,  and 
showing  the  plant  each  day  with  new  flowers  and  a  fresh.,  new  look.     It 
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never  looks  shabby  and  spent,  from  first  to  last.  The  lower  buds  open 
the  first  week  in  June,  and  slowly  the  purple  wave  creeps  upward:  bell 
after  bell  swings  to  the  bee  and  moth,  till  the  end  of  July,  when  you  see 
the  stalk  waving  in  the  wind  with  two  or  three  flowers  at  the  top,  as 
perfect  and  vivid  as  those  that  opened  first.  I  wonder  the  poets  have  not 
mentioned  it  oftener.  Tennyson  speaks  of  "the  foxglove  spire."  I  note 
this  allusion  in  Keats : — 

"Where  the  deer's  swift  leap 

Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  fox-glove  bell/' 
and  this  from  Coleridge:— 

"The  fox-glove  tall 

Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust 

Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  upspringing  lark, 

Or  mountain  finch  ali^htine." 
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Coleridge  perhaps  knew  that  the  lark  did  not  perch  upon  the  stalk  of  the 
foxglove,  or  upon  an)  other  stalk  or  branch,  being  entirely  a  ground 
bird  and  not  a  percher,  but  he  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  did,  in  these 

lines. 

\    London  correspondent   calls  my    attention    to    these    lines    from 
Wordsworth — 

"Bees  that  soar 
High  as  the  highest  peak  of  Furness  Fells, 
Yet  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells;" 
and  adds :  "Less  poetical,  but  as  graphic,   was  a  Devonshire   woman's 
comparison  of  a  dull  preacher  to  a  'Drummle  drane  in  a  pop:'  Anglice.  A 
drone  in   a   foxglove — called  a  pop   from   children   amusing  themselves 
with  p<  >pping  its  bells." 

The  prettiest  of  all  humble  roadside  flowers  T  saw  was  the  little 
blue  speedwell.  I  was  seldom  out  of  sight  of  it  anywhere  in  my  walks 
till  near  the  end  of  June:  while  its  little  hands  and  assemblages  of  deep 
blue  flowers  in  the  grass  by  the  roadside,  turning"  a  host  of  infantile  faces 
up  to  the  sun,  often  made  me  pause  and  admire.  Tt  is  prettier  than  the 
violet,  and  larger  and  deeper  colored  than  our  houstonia.  It  is  a  small 
and  delicate  edition  of  our  hepatica,  done  in  indigo  blue  and  wonted  to 
the  grass  in  the  fields  and  by  the  waysides. 

"The  little  speedwell's  darling  bine." 
sings  Tennyson.      I   saw  it  blooming,  with  the  daisy  and  the  buttercup, 
upon  the  grave  of  Carlyle.     The  tender  human  and  poetic  element  of  this 
stern,  rocky  nature  was  well  expressed  by  it. 

In  the  Lake  district  T  saw  meadows  purple  with  a  species  of  wild 
geranium,  probably  Geranium  pratense.  Tt  answered  well  to  our  wild 
geranium,  which  in  May  sometimes  covers  wettish  meadows  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  this  English  species  was  of  a  dark  blue  purple. 
Prunella,  1  noticed,  was  of  a  much  deeper  purple  there  than  at  home. 
The  purple  orchids  also  were  stronger  colored,  but  less  graceful  and 
pleading,  than  our  own.  One  species  which  T  noticed  in  June,  with 
habits  similar  to  our  purple  fringed-orchis,  perhaps  the  pyramidal  orchis. 
had  quite  a  coarse,  plebeian  look.  Probable  the  mosl  striking  blue  and 
purple  wild   flowers  we  have  are  of  European  origin,  as  succory,  blue- 
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weed  or  bugloss,  vervain,  purple  loosestrife  and  harebell.  These  colors, 
except  with  the  fall  asters  and  gentians,  seem  rather  unstable  in  our 
flora. 

It  has  been  observed  by  the  Norwegian  botanist  Schubeler  that 
plants  and  trees  in  the  higher  latitudes  have  larger  leaves  and  larger 
flower-  than  farther  south,  and  that  many  flowers  which  are  white  in 
the  south  become  violet  in  the  far  north.  This  agrees  with  my  own 
■observation.  The  feebler  light  necessitates  more  leaf  surface,  and  the 
fewer  insects  necessitate  larger  and  more  showy  flowers  to  attract  them 
and  secure  cross-fertilization.  Blackberry  blossoms,  so  white  with  us, 
are  a  decided  pink  in  England.  The  same  is  true  of  the  water-plantain. 
Our  houstonia  and  hepatica  would  probably  become  a  deep  blue  in  that 
country.  The  marine  climate  probably  lias  something  to  do  also  with 
this  high  color  of  the  British  flowers,  as  I  have  noticed  that  on  our  Xew 
England  coast  the  same  flowers  are  deeper  tinted  than  they  are  in  the 
interior. 

A  flower  which  greets  all  ramblers  to  moist  fields  and  tranquil 
watercourses  in  midsummer  is  the  meadow-sweet,  called  also  queen  of 
the  meadows.  It  belongs  to  the  Spiraea  tribe,  where  our  hardhack,  nine- 
bark,  meadow-sweet,  queen  of  the  prairie  and  others  belong,  but  sur- 
passes all  our  species  in  being  sweet-scented — a  suggestion  of  almonds 
and  cinnamon.  I  saw  much  of  it  about  Stratford,  and  in  rowing  on  the 
Avon  plucked  its  large  clusters  of  fine,  creamy  white  flowers  from  my 
boat.     Arnold  is  felicitous  in  describing  it  as  the  "blond  meadow-sweet." 

They  cultivate  a  species  of  clover  in  England  that  gives  a  striking 
effect  to  a  field  when  in  bloom,  Trifolhim  incarnatum,  the  long  heads  as 
red  as  blood.  It  is  grown  mostly  for  green  fodder.  I  saw  not  one  spear 
of  Timothy  grass  in  all  my  rambles.  Though  this  is  a  grass  of  European 
origin,  yet  it  seems  to  be  quite  unknown  among  English  and  Scotch 
farmers.  The  horse  bean,  or  Winchester  bean,  sown  broadcast,  is  a  new 
feature,  while  its  perfume,  suggesting  that  of  apple  orchards,  is  the  most 
agreeable  to  be  met  with. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  furze,  or  whin,  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  with 
it^  multitude  of  rich  yellow,  pea-like  blossoms  exhaling  a  perfume  that 
reminded  me  of  mingled  cocoanut  and  peaches.  It  is  a  prickly,  disagree- 
able shrub  to  the  touch,  like  our  ground  juniper.  It  seems  to  mark 
evervwhere  the  line  of  cultivation  ;  where   the   furze    begins    the    plow 
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stops.  It  covers  heaths  and  commons,  and,  with  the  heather,  gives  that 
dark  hue  to  the  Scotch  and  English  uplands.  The  heather  I  did  not  see 
in  all  its  glory.  It  was  just  coming  into  bloom  when  I  left,  the  last  of 
July ;  but  the  glimpses  I  had  of  it  in  North  Wales,  and  again  in  northern 
Ireland,  were  most  pleasing.  It  gave  a  purple  border  or  fringe  to  the 
dark  rocks  (the  rocks  are  never  so  lightly  tinted  in  this  island  as  ours 
are)  that  was  very  rich  and  striking.  The  heather  vies  with  the  grass 
in  its  extent  and  uniformity.  Until  midsummer  it  covers  the  moors  and 
uplands  as  with  a  dark  brown  coat.  When  it  blooms,  this  coat  becomes 
a  royal  robe.  The  flower  yields  honey  to  the  bee,  and  the  plant  shelter 
to  the  birds  and  game,  and  is  used  by  the  cottagers  for  thatching  and 
for  twisting  into  ropes,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

Several  troublesome  weeds  I  noticed  in  England  that  have  not  yet 
made  their  appearance  in  this  country.  Coltsfoot  invests  the  plowed 
lands  there,  sending  up  its  broad;  fuzzy  leaves  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  up, 
and  covering  large  areas.  It  is  found  in  this  country,  but,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  only  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

Sheep  sorrel  has  come  to  us  from  over  seas,  and  reddens  many  a 
poor,  worn-out  field;  but  the  larger  species  of  sorrel,  Ramex  Acctosa,  so 
common  in  English  fields,  and  shooting  up  a  stem  two  feet  high,  was 
quite  new  to  me.  Nearly  all  the  related  species,  the  various  docks,  are 
naturalized  upon  our  shores. 

On  the  whole  the  place  to  see  European  weeds  is  in  America.  They 
run  riot  here.  They  are  like  boys  out  of  school,  leaping  all  bounds. 
They  have  the  freedom  of  the  whole  broad  land,  and  are  allowed  to  take 
possession  in  a  way  that  would  astonish  a  British  farmer.  The  Scotch 
thistle  is  much  rarer  in  Scotland  than  in  New  York  or  Massachusetts. 
I  saw  only  one  mullein  by  the  roadside,  and  that  was  in  Wales,  though 
it  flourishes  here  and  there  throughout  the  island.  The  London  cor- 
respondent, already  quoted,  says  of  the  mullein :  "One  will  come  up  in 
solitary  glory,  but,  though  it  bears  hundreds  of  flowers,  many  years  will 
elapse  before  another  is  seen  in  the  same  neighborhood.  WTe  used  to 
say,  'There  is  a  mullein  coming  up  in  such  a  place,'  much  as  if  we  had 
seen  a  comet ;  and  its  flannel-like  leaves  and  the  growth  of  its  spike  were 
duly  watched  and  reported  on  day  by  day."  I  did  not  catch  a  glimpse 
of  blue-weed,  Bouncing  Bet,  elecampane,  live-for-ever,  bladder  campion 
and  others,  of  which   I   see  acres  at  home,  though  all  these  weeds  do 
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grow  there.  They  hunt  the  weeds  mercilessly  ;  they  have  no  room  for 
them.  You  see  men  and  boys,  women  and  girls,  in  the  meadows  and 
pastures  cutting  them  out.  A  species  of  wild  mustard  infests  the  best 
grain  lands  in  June  ;  when  in  bloom  it  gives  to  the  oat-fields  a  fresh 
canary  yellow.  Then  men  and  boy-  walk  carefully  through  the  drilled 
grain  and  pull  the  mustard  out,  and  carry  it  away,  leaving  not  one  blos- 
som visible. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  British  wild  flowers  were  less 
beautiful  than  our  own,  but  more  abundant  and  noticeable,  and  more 
closely  associated  with  the  country  life  of  the  people  :  just  as  their  birds 
are  more  familiar,  abundant  and  vociferous  than  our  songsters,  but  not 
so  sweet-voiced  and  plaintively  melodious.  An  agreeable  coarseness  and 
robustness  characterize  most  of  their  flowers,  and  they  more  than  make 
up  in  abundance  where  they  lack  in  grace. 

The  surprising  delicacy  of  our  first  spring  flowers,  of  the  hepatica, 
the  spring  beauty,  the  arbutus,  the  bloodroot.  the  rue-anemone,  the 
dicentra — a  beauty  and  delicacy  that  pertains  to  exclusive  wood  forms — 
contrasts  with  the  more  hardy,  hairy,  hedge-row  look  of  their  firstlings 
of  the  spring,  like  the  primrose,  the  hyacinth,  the  wood  spurge,  the  green 
hellebore,  the  hedge  garlic,  the  moschatel.  the  daffodil,  the  celandine  and 
others.  Most  of  these  flowers  take  one  by  their  multitude;  the  primrose 
covers  broad  hedge  banks  for  miles  as  with  a  carpet  of  bloom.  In  my 
excursions  into  field  and  forest  I  saw  nothing  of  the  intense  brilliancy  of 
our  cardinal  flower,  which  almost  harries  the  eye  ;  nothing  with  the  wild 
grace  of  our  meadow  or  mountain  lilies  ;  no  wood  flower  so  taking  to  the 
eye  as  our  painted  trillium  and  lady*s-slipper :  no  bog  flower  that  com- 
pares with  our  calopogon  and  arethusa,  so  common  in  southeastern  New 
England ;  no  brookside  flower  that  equals  our  jewel-weed ;  no  rock- 
flower  before  which  one  would  pause  with  the  same  feeling  of  admira- 
tion as  before  our  columbine  ;  no  violet  as  striking  as  our  bird's-foot 
violet ;  no  trailing  flower  that  approaches  our  matchless  arbutus ;  no  fern 
as  delicate  as  our  maiden-hair;  no  flowering  shrub  as  sweet  as  our 
azaleas.  In  fact,  their  flora  presented  a  commoner  type  of  beauty,  very 
comely  and  pleasing,  but  not  so  exquisite  and  surprising  as  our  own. 
The  contrast  is  well  shown  in  the  flowering  of  the  maples  of  the  two 
countries — that  of  the  European  specie-  being  stiff  and  coarse  compared 
with  the  fringe-like  grace  and  delicacy  of  our  maple.     In  like  manner  the 
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silken  tresses  of  our  white  pine  contrast  strongly  with  the  coarser  foliage 
of  the  European  pines.  But  what  they  have,  they  have  in  greatest  pro- 
fusion. Few  of  their  flowers  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air ; 
they  throng  the  fields,  lanes  and  highways,  and  are  known  and  seen  of 
all.  They  bloom  on  the  housetops,  and  wave  from  the  summits  of  castle 
walls.  The  spring  meadows  are  carpeted  with  flowers,  and  the  mid- 
summer grain-fields,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  are 
spotted  with  fire  and  gold  in  the  scarlet  poppies  and  corn  marigolds. 

I  plucked  but  one  white  pond-lily,  and  that  was  in  the  Kew  Gardens, 
where  I  suppose  the  plucking  was  trespassing.  Its  petals  were  slightly 
blunter  than  ours,  and  it  had  no  perfume.  Indeed,  in  the  matter  of 
sweet-scented  flowers,  our  flora  shows  by  far  the  more  varieties,  the 
British  flora  seeming  richer  in  this  respect  by  reason  of  the  abundance 
of  specimens  of  any  given  kind. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  flowery  land  ;  a  kind  of  perpetual  spring-time  reigns 
there,  a  perennial  freshness  and  bloom  such  as  our  fierce  skies  do  not 
permit. 


WHY  WE  HAVE  EYELIDS. 

"I  will  tell  you  a  good  proverb,"  said  Father  Vaughan,  "and  I  wish 
you  would  remember  it :  God  has  given  us  eyelids,  as  well  as  eyes.  Do 
you  understand?  What  were  eyelids  for?  Not  to  see.  Your  eyes  are 
to  see  with.  Your  eyelids  are  not  to  see.  Remember  there  are  a  great 
many  things  in  life — bad  things — and  God  has  given  us  eyelids  that  we 
may  not  see  them,  as  well  as  eyes  to  look  at  the  good  things.  Use  your 
eyelids.     Do  not  see  the  bad  things." 


FLOWERS. 

Flowers  seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordinary  humanity  :  children 
love  them ;  quiet,  contented,  ordinary  people  love  them  as  they  grow  : 
luxurious  and  disorderly  people  rejoice  in  them  gathered  ;  they  are  the 
cottager's  treasure,  and,  in  the  crowded  town,  mark,  as  with  a  little 
broken  fragment  of  rainbow,  the  windows  of  the  workers,  in  whose 
hearts  rests  the  covenant  of  oeace. — Raskin. 


The  Value  of  Laughing 


Thackeray  truly  remarked  that  the  world  is  for  each  of  us  much  as 
we  show  ourselves  to  the  world.     If  we  face  it  with  a  cheery  acceptance 

we  find  the  world  fairly  full  of  cheerful  people,  glad  to  see  us.  If  we 
snarl  at  it  and  ahuse  it,  we  may  be  sure  of  abuse  in  return.  The  discon- 
tented worries  of  a  morose  person  may  very  likely  shorten  his  day-,  and 
the  general  justice  of  nature's  arrangement  provides  that  his  early 
departure  should  entail  no  longer  regrets.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
who  can  laugh  keep-  his  health,  and  his  friends  are  glad  to  keep  him. 
To  the  perfectly  healthy  laughter  comes  often.  Too  commonly,  though, 
as  childhood  is  left  behind  the  habit  fails,  and  a  half-smile  is  the  best 
that  visits  the  thought-lined  mouth  of  the  modern  man  or  woman. 
People  become  more  and  more  burdened  with  the  accumulations  of 
knowledge  and  with  the  weighing  responsibilities  of  life,  but  they  should 
still  spare  time  to  laugh.  Let  them  never  forget,  moreover,  and  let  it  be 
a  medical  man's  practice  to  remind  them,  that  "a  smile  sits  ever  serene 
upon  the  face  of  Wisdom."' 


"Annie  Laurie" 

William  Douglas,  whose  love  ballad,  "'Annie  Laurie,"  has  become 
one  of  the  famous  lyrics  of  the  world,  wooed,  but  did  not  win.  Annie 
Laurie.  The  real  Annie  Laurie  gave  "her  promise  true"  to  Douglas,  but 
wedded  another,  a  wealthier  suitor,  Fergusson,  of  Craigdarroch.  Doug- 
las, who  was  ready  to  ''lay  me  doon  and  dee,"  went  to  the  wars  and  when 
he  came  back  married  also  and  left  a  goodly  crop  of  heirs.  The  tender 
melody  that  has  won  the  hearts  of  people  the  world  over  was  set  to  the 
words  many  years  after  by  Ladv  John  Scott.  Annie  Laurie  was  born 
December  16.  1682,  at  the  home  of  her  father,  Stephen  Laurie,  at  Max- 
welton,  Scotland,  an  old-fashioned  stone  mansion  fortress  that  had  once 
been  the  castle  of  the  earls  of  Glencairn. 


MR.  DOOLEY. 
"I'd  like  to  be  an  iditor.     There's  nawthin'  so  hard  as  mindin'  yer 
own  business,  and  an  iditor  never  has  to  do  that." 


YOUNG  ARISTOCRATS 


A  Great  Catholic  Editor 

Just  twenty-five  years  ago  a  great  Catholic  editor,  John  Rose  Greene 
Hassan  1.  after  as  long  and  brave  a  struggle  as  Stevenson's  succumbed  to 
tuberculosis.  He  had  fought  the  good  fight,  however,  had  done  fine 
work  and  even  his  ailment  had  not  kept  him  from  accomplishing  much 
more  work  than  man}-  a  perfectly  well  man  does  in  a  longer  life.  He 
left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  gentlest,  kindliest, 
most  unselfish  of  men.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  read  the  tributes  from 
brother  editors  who  had  been  intimately  associated  with  him  for  many 
years.  I  have  recently  lectured  on  him  in  Boston,  and  as  I  knew  him 
slightly  nearly  thirty  years  ago  and  have  had  letters  from  many  of  his 
friends  while  writing  a  sketch  of  him  for  the  Catholic  World  I  have  had 
plenty  of  occasion  to  learn  what  a  charming,  beautiful  character  he  had. 

One  of  his  precious  books  is  his  popular  life  of  Pius  IX.  This  was 
written  just  as  his  tuberculosis  was  beginning  to  take  hold  of  him.  but 
has  all  the  charm  of  Hassard's  journalistic  experience  and  deep  Cath- 
olicity. There  is  one  chapter  on  the  personality  of  the  dear  old  Pope 
whose  canonization  is  proceeding  at  Rome  that  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest,  liecause  of  Hassard's  fine  struggle  with  his  tuberculosis  it 
seems  worth  the  while  to  recall  this  work,  because  it  showrs  how  much 
can  be  done  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  nearly 
eleven  years  after  the  publication  of  his  book  before  Hassard  became 
seriously  ill.  He  spent  a  number  of  summers  in  the  Adirondacks,  he 
wintered  at  Xassau  and  at  the  South  of  France,  always  he  continued  to 
do  his  work,  and  here  is  another  example  of  the  old  maxim  that  tubercu- 
losis takes  only  the  quitters.  When  Hassard  finally  went  he  had  accom- 
plished more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men  to  do. 

And  now  for  some  of  the  personal  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Saintly 
Pius  IX,  as  Hassard  told  them  to  his  readers  thirty-five  years  ago. 

"The  simple  habits  which  he  had  established  at  the  beginning  of  his 
pontificate  were  continued  to  the  end.  In  the  palace  of  1,000  rooms  he 
reserved  only  two  for  his  own  use.  The  small  sleeping  chamber  had  a 
bare  stone  floor,  an  iron  bedstead,  a  hard  mattress,  a  prie-dieu.  and  little 
or  nothing  else.  The  cabinet,  or  study,  was  furnished  with  equal  plain- 
ness, and  its  wall-  were  hung  with  common  paper.  He  rose  summer  and 
winter  at  half  past  five,  shaved  himself  and  then  went    to    his    private 
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oratory,  where  he  spent  half  an  hour  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Then  he  said  Mass.  Afterwards  he  heard  a  second  Mass,  and  remained 
for  some  time  in  thanksgiving.  If  he  was  prevented  by  sickness  from 
offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  one  of  his  chaplains  always  celebrated  in  his 
presence  and  gave  him  Communion.  About  nine  he  took  a  cup  of  black 
coffee  or  a  little  thin  soup.  The  rest  of  the  morning  was  devoted  to 
work,  either  alone  or  with  the  cardinal-prefects  of  congregations,  who 
conferred  with  him  on  set  days  about  the  affairs  of  the  universal  Church. 
General  audiences,  to  which  almost  any  respectable  person  could  obtain 
admission  by  introduction,  were  held  about  noon.  A  little  exercise  in 
the  garden  sometimes  followed,  the  physicians  strictly  requiring  him  to 
take  the  air  at  least  twice  a  day.  So  imperatively  was  this  rule  demanded 
by  the  condition  of  his  health  that  in  his  latter  years,  when  a  humor  in 
the  leg  often  made  him  too  lame  to  walk,  a  small  carriage  was  bought 
and  he  was  driven  around  the  garden.  He  dined  at  two  o'clock,  having 
previously  made  a  short  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  meal,  which 
he  took  alone,  according  to  the  rigid  etiquette  of  the  Roman  court,  sel- 
dom lasted  more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  consisted  of  soup,  a  bit  of 
beef  that  had  been  boiled  in  it,  one  other  dish  of  meat,  one  dish  of 
vegetables  and  fruit.  According  to  the  universal  Italian  custom,  he 
mingled  a  little  wine  with  the  water  that  he  drank  at  dinner ;  it  was  com- 
mon white  wine  bought  from  day  to  day  in  Rome,  for  he  kept  no  cellar, 
but  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  used  sometimes  to  take  at  the  end  of 
dinner,  if  he  were  more  fatigued  than  usual,  a  small  glass  of  claret,  of  a 
special  vintage  which  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at  Bordeaux  produced  for 
him  and  called  by  his  name.  The  delicacies  sent  to  him  all  found  their 
way  to  the  hospitals.  Somebody  persuaded  him  to  try  the  liquer  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse.  He  laughed,  and  putting  down  the  glass  unfinished 
said:  "It  is  an  excellent  liquer — for  the  stomach  of  a  trooper."  Dinner 
was  followed  by  a  siesta  of  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  he  read  the 
breviary,  said  the  rosary  and  walked  again  either  in  the  garden  or  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican.  One  of  his  favorite  resorts  at  this  hour  was  a 
beautiful  alley  shaded  by  orange-trees,  where  the  pigeons  used  to  feed 
from  his  hand.  He  delighted  to  show  himself  quicker  of  foot  than  the 
cardinals  who  bore  him  company,  and  it  was  one  of  his  pleasantries  to 
speak  of  the  excellent  Cardinal  Patrizi,  who  was  four  years  his  junior, 
as  'that  old  man.'  One  day  the  Pope  and  three  of  the  cardinals  were  dis- 
covered playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  garden  with  a  little  boy.  the  brother 
of  one  of  the  Noble  Guards."  — James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.    Ph.  D. 


The   Invitation 

Lord,  take  Thine  ease  within  my  heart, 

Rest  here  and  count  Thyself  at  home; 
Do  as  Thou  wilt ;  rise,  set,  depart ; 
My  Master,  not  my  guest.  Thou  art : 

Come  as  Thou  wilt,  but  come.  Lord,  come. 
Do  Thine  own  pleasure.     Surely,  Lord, 

Thou  art  full  free  to  come  and  go, 
To  lift  my  sorrow  by  a  word.. 
Or  pierce  me  with  a  sudden  sword. 

And  leave  me  sobbing  in  my  woe. 
Come  in  broad  day.  for  good  or  ill. 

In  time  of  business  or  in  prayer  ; 
Come  in  disguise,  if  so  Thy  will 
Be  better  served,  that  I  may  still 

Wait  on  my  Lord,  though  unaware. 
Come  with  the  dawn,  shine  in  on  me 

And  wake  my  soul  with  welcome  light; 
(  )r  let  the  twilight  herald  Thee, 
And  falling  dusk  Thy  shelter  be 

To  shroud   Thy  coming  from  my  sight. 
Come  by  the  way  beneath  the  trees 

Where  whispering  heath  and  bracken  stir  ; 
There,  where  my  spirit  takes  her  ease, 
Let  that  pure  scented  evening  breeze 

Waft  me  the  aloes  and  the  myrrh. 
Come,  tender  Lover,  still  and  bright. 

Rose  crowned  and  framed  in  gracious  form 
Or  come  with  tenor,  and  by  night, 
Thundrous  and  girt  with  vivid  light, 

A   giant  striding  with  the  storm. 
Come  through  the  cloister,  past  the  lawn 

And  laurels  where  the  thin  jet  plays  : 
Where,   from  the  wrangling  world  withdrawn, 
Waking  to  silence  dawn  by  dawn. 
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My  soul  comes  forth  to  studious  days. 
Come  through  the  carven  door,  and  bring 

A  burst  of  music  through  to  me ; 
One  chord  of  organ-thundering 
And  measured  song  of  those  that  sing, 

Dear  Saviour,  to  the  praise  of  Thee. 
Or  come  by  some  forgotten  way 

Untrodden  long  and  overgrown  ; 
And  on  a  sudden  on  a  day 
Burst  in  ;  snap  web  and  ivy  spray 

That  claim  the  entrance  for  their  own. 
So  many  doors,  and  all  divine. 

And  every  latch  is  loose  to  Thee. 
So  many  paths,  and  all  are  Thine 
That  bring  Thee  to  this  heart  of  mine, 

And  all  are  therefore  dear  to  me ! 


Msgr.    Benson 

Proving 

Easy  with  breaths  of  duty  fair 

To  pray  a  wordy  gift  to  God; 
To  weave  the  wish  and  speed  the  prayer 

While  stays  the  storm  and  snares  the  rod. 
Xot  this  that  proves  thy  metal  true, 

But  courage  in  the  bitter  day 
When   clouds  have  swallowed  all  the  blue 

And  pain  stalks  threatening  in  the  way. 
Forbid  thy  craven  heart  to  weep. 

Compel  thy  soul  to  meet  the  pain; 
And  bear  unblenching  up  the   steep. 

To  drive  thy  stumbling  heart  and  brain  ! 
Rudely,  as  who  a  sword  would  feel 

Doth  wrench  its  blade,  its  spring  doth  scan. 
To  test  the  temper  of  the  steel — 

God  proves  the  metal  of  a  man. 

Card.  Newman. 


The  Irish  Te  Deum 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  light  and  the  darkness ; 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  hail  and  the  snow ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  shower  and  sunshine ; 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  all  things  that  grow ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  lightning  and  tempest ; 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  weal  and  for  woe : 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  own  great  goodness; 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  what  isJ  is  so ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  when  the  harvest  is  plenty  ; 

Thanks  be  to  God  when  the  barn  is  low; 
Thanks     be  to  God  when  our  pockets  are  empty ; 

Thanks  be  to  God  when  again  they  o'erflow  ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  the  Mass-bell  and  steeple 

Are  heard  and  are  seen  throughout  Erin's  green  isle ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  the  priest  and  the  people 

Are  ever  united  in  danger  and  trial ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  the  brave  sons  of  Erin 

Have  the  faith  of  their  Fathers  far  over  the  sea ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  Erin's  fair  daughters 

Press  close  after  Mary  on  heaven's  highway. 

J&    &   £/ 

"What's  the  child's  name?"  asked  the  priest  of  the  grandfather  at 
the  christening. 

"I  dunno,"  the  grandfather  replied.  And  he  turned  to  the  father  and 
whispered  hoarsely  : 

"'What's  the  name?" 

"Hazel,"  replied  the  father. 

"What?"  asked  the  grandfather. 

"Hazel,"  repeated  the  father. 

The  grandfather  threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust. 

"What  d'ye  think  av  that?"  he  asked  the  priest.  "With  the  calendar 
av  the  saints  full  av  gur-rl  names — an'  him  namin'  his  after  a  nut  L" 


A  YOUNG  POULTRY-FANCIER 


On   Life's   Highway 


"I   am   so  tired,  God  ! 
The  work  Thou  gavest  me,  that  would  I  do; 
But  time  for  loving  thought  Thy  work  doth  need, 
The  onward  rush  of  feet  of  multitudes. 
Mad-driven  by  the  goading,  stinging  lash 
Which    Progress — tireless,    merciless — doth    wield; 
1  >r  by  that  siren  song  which  Pleasure  sings — 
(So  sweet  the  song  we  hurry  wildly  on, 
Unheeding  where  the   strains  alluring  lead)  — 
This,  men  call  Life!     If  this  be  Life  indeed, 

0  God,  I'm  tired  of  Life!"     And  crying  thus, 

1  stumbled  from  the  ranks  and  laid  me  down 
And   faintly  prayed.   "Let  now  Thy  servant  die.'' 
A  while  I  lay.     Then  came  a  still,  small  voice 
Above  the  tumult  wild,  which  called  to  me: 
"Why  doth  thy  heart  wax  faint?     Lift  up  thine  eyes. 
If  work  for  We    thou  wouldst  perform   indeed. 
Behold  it  here !" 

I  looked  about,  and  there 
On  every   side  were   struggling  crippled   ones, 
With   helpless   eyes,   and   feebly-beating  hearts. 
These,  like  myself,  were  fallen  from  the  ranks. 
Or   thrust   aside,    mayhap,   by   stronger   hands. 
Then  new  life  came  to  me,  and  I  arose 
And  tried  to  help  my  fainting  brother  on. 
Unmindful  of  the  wildly  rushing  ranks 
Which  with  a  shout  or  jeering  laugh  passed  by. 
I  onward  with  my  weaker  brethren  went. 
And  lo !  my  step  grew  strong,  and  light  my  heart ; 
And  now  I  sing:  "O  God.  I  am  content!" 

Milinca  L.  Klein. 
£>  &  & 
Scientific  thought  is  compelled  to  accept  the     idea     of     a     creative 
power. — Lord  Kelvin. 


Why  is  Bad  Air  ? 

EXPERTS  PROVE  THAT  I .  >\  ERHEATED  ROOMS  WITHOUT 

PROPER  \  ITXTII.  \Th  )\  PRODUCE  SERK  >t"S 

PHYSK  >!.(  iGTCAL    DEFECTS. 

Air  is  bad    when   it   is  overheated,   when,   it  contains  an   excess 
moisture    and    when    it    is   chemically    contaminated.     This    is    the   con- 
clusion oi  the   New  York  State  Commission  on  Ventilation,  as  summa- 
rized by    Professor  C.    K.   A.   Winslow,  Chairman,  in  the  official   i  rg   i 
oi    Phe    National   Association   for  the   Study  and    Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis,  the  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life. 

Profess  >r  Winslow  shows  that  while  it  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
belief  for  a  lon^  time  that  stagnant  air  was  bad  for  the  body,  until 
recently  no  one  knew  why  this  was  so.  The  New  York  State  Com- 
mission on  Ventilation  has  definitely  proven  two  counts  against  bad 
air,  one  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  history,  and  will  probably  prove 
others  later  i  <n. 

The  first  indictment  against  had  air  shows  that  an  increase  in 
temperature  beyond  the  normal  seventy  degrees  produces  serious  de- 
rangement nf  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  of  the  body,  resulting  in  a 
rise  of  temperature,  increased  pulse  and  a  lowered  blood  pressure, 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  efficiency,  both  physical  and  mental. 
In  addition  to  this,  overheating  conduces  to  an  undesirable  congestion 
mi  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  thus  possibly  paving  the  way 
for  colds,  >ore  threats  and  attacks  of  the  various  germ  diseases. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  ahn  proves  that  chemical  accumula- 
tions in  the  air  as  a  resn.lt  of  air  stagnation  bring  about  a  diseased 
appetite  for  hmd.  which  in  turn  must  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on 
the  entire  body.  In  the  Commission's  experiments,  the  people  living 
in  fresh  air  ate  41-  to  13  per  cent.  nn>re  than  those  living  in  stagnant 
air. 

"These  experiments."  says  Professor  Winslow,  "indicate  that  fresh 
air  is  needed  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  While  we  have  changed 
our  ideas  as  to  what  causes  bad  air.  ventilation  is  just  as  essential  to 
remove  the  heat  produced  by  human  bodies  as  it  was  once  thought  to 
Ik-  to  remove  the  carb.ni  dioxide  produced  by  human  lungs,  and  it  is 
now  proved  also  to  be  essential  for  carrying  away  chemical  products 
which  exert  a  measurable  effect  upon  the  appetite  for  food.  People 
who  live  and  work  in  overheated  and  unventilated  rooms  are  reducing 
their  vitality  and  rendering  themselves  an  easy  prey  to  all  sorts  oi 
disease^,  snch  as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  grippe,  etc." 


The  Dullard 

The  Master  was  coming ;  as  nearer  He  came. 

Lower  I  bent  in  fear  and  shame. 

Blotted  and  blurred    was  my  exercise, 

How  could  I  meet  His  searching  eves? 

Could  I  ignorance  plead  for  work  or  rule  ? 

I.  who  for  years  had  been  in  His  school? 

With  patient  care  to  me,  o'er  and  o'er, 

He  had  giv'n  His  lesson — what  could  He  more? 

How  many  others  I'd  seen  there. 

To  whom  He  had  given  far  less  care, 

The  spotless  pages    His  hand  had  traced 

For  me   were  blotted  and  half-effaced. 

He  waited — my  tears  were  falling  fast, 

He  spoke  no  word.,  until  at  last 

I  lifted  my  eyes  to  His  gentle  gaze. 

And  my  heart  beat  fast  with  joy  and  praise. 

For  I  saw  no  trace  of  reproof  was  there, 

But  the  pitying  love  of  a  Father's  care, 

One  look  from  His  eyes,  so  gentle  and  sweet, 

One  touch  of  His  hand  on  my  sordid  sheet, 

Then  He  gave  it  back,  with  a  blessing  low. 

And  again  it  was  spotless  and  pure  as  snow. 

And  now,  through  the  dreary  work,  day  by  day. 

I  look  for  His  coming  with  hope  alway ; 

I  know  His  heart — it  is  not  success 

But  perseverance  that  He  will  bless. 

— Fid  el  is. 

sz?  £?  & 

Young  mother  (anxiously) — "What  makes  you  think  the  baby  is 
going  to  be  a  great  politician?" 

Father  (confidently) — "I'll  tell  you.  my  dear.  He  can  say  more 
things  that  sound  well  and  mean  nothine  at  all  than  anv  kid  I  ever  saw." 


MURILLO'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 


Assumpta   Maria 

By  Francis  Thompson. 
(From  "New  Poems" — Courtesy  of  John  Lane  Company.) 

'Thou  needs't  not  sing  new   songs,,  cut  say  the  old."' — Cowley 

Mortals,  that  behold  a  Woman, 

Rising  'twixt  the  Moon  and  Sun; 
Who  am  I  the  hem/ens  assume/  an 

All  am  I}  and  I  am  one. 

Multitudinous  ascend  I. 

Dreadful  as  a  battle  arrayed, 
For  I  bear  you  whither  tend  I ; 
Ye  are  I :  be  undismayed ! 
I,  the  Ark  that  for  the  graven 

Tables  of  the  Law  was  made ; 
Man's  own  heart  was  one,  one  Heaven 
Both  within  my  womb  were  laid. 
For  there  Anteros  with  Eros, 

Heaven  with  man.  conjoined  was — 
Twin-stone  of  the  Law,  Ischyros* 
Agios  Athanatos* 

I,  the  flesh-girt  Paradises 

Gardenered  by  the  Adam  new, 
Daintied  o'er  with  sweet  devices 

Which  He  loveth,  for  He  grew. 
I,  the  boundless,  strict  savannah 

Which  God's  leaping  feet  go  through ; 
I,  the  heaven  whence  the  Manna, 
Weary  Israel,  slid  on  you ! 

He  the  Anteros  and  Eros, 

I  the  body,  He  the  Cross  ; 
He  upbeareth  me.  Ischyros, 
Agios  Athanatos! 

'Strong,  Holy  Immortal. 
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I  am  Daniel's  mystic  Mountain, 

Whence  the  mighty  stone  was  rolled ; 
I  am  the  four  Rivers'  fountain, 
Watering  Paradise  of  old  ; 
Cloud  down-raining  the  Just  One  am, 

Danae  of  the  Shower  of  Gold ; 
I  the  Hostel  of  the  Sun  am  ; 

He  the  Lamb,  and  I  the  Fold. 
He  the  Anteros  and  Eros, 

I  the  body,  He  the  Cross; 
He  is  fast  to  me,  Ischyros, 
Agios  Athanatos! 

I    the  presence-hall  where  Angels 

Do  en  wheel  their  placed  King — 
Even  my  thoughts  which,  without  change  else, 

Cyclic  burn  and  cyclic  sing. 
To  the  hollow  of  Heaven  transplanted, 

I  a  breathing  Eden  spring, 
Where  with  venom  all  outpanted 

Lies  the  slimed  Curse  shrivelling. 
For  the  brazen  Serpent  clear  on 

That  old  fanged  knowledge  shone 
I  to  Wisdom  rise,  Ischyron, 
Agion  Athanatonl 

See  in  highest  heaven  pavilioned 

Xow  the  maiden  Heaven  rest, 
The  many-breasted  sky  out-millioned 

By  the  splendours  of  her  vest. 
Lo,  the  Ark  this  holy  tide  is 

The  un-handmade  Temple's  guest, 
And  the  dark  Egyptian  bride  is 

Whitely  to  the  Spouse-Heart  prest ! 
He  the  Anteros  and  Eros, 

Nail  me  to  Thee,  sweetest  Cross! 
He  is  fast  to  me,  Ischyros, 
.  igios  -  Ithanatos! 
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"Tell  me,  tell  me,  O  Beloved, 

Where  Thou  dost  in  mid-day  feed  ! 
For  my  wanderings  are  reproved, 

And  my  heart  is  salt  with  need.'' 
"Thine  own  self  not  spellest  God  in, 

Xor  the  lisping  papyrus  reed  : 
Follow  where  the  flocks  have  trodden. 
Follow  where  the  shepherds  lead." 
He.  the  Anteros  and  Er   - 

Mounts  me  in  -Egyptic  car, 
Twin-yoked  :  leading  me,  Jsch  yros. 
Trembling,  to  the  untempted  Far. 

"Make  me  chainlets,  silvern,  golden, 

I  that  sow  shall  surely  reap : 
While  as  yet  my  Spouse  is  holden 

Like  a  Lion  in  mountained  sleep." 
"Make  her  chainlets,  silvern,  golden. 

She  hath  sown  and  she  shall  reap  ; 
Look  up  to  the  mountains  olden. 

Whence  help  comes  with  Honed  leap.*' 
By  what  gushed  the  bitter  Spear  on, 

Pain,  which  sundered,  maketh  one ; 
Crucified  to  him,  Ischyron, 
.  igion  Athanaton ! 

Then  commanded  and  spake  to  me 

He  who  framed  all  things  that  be ; 
And  my  Maker  entered  through  me. 

In  my  tent  His  rest  took  He. 
Lo !  He  standeth,  Spouse  and  Brother ; 

I  to  Him,  and  He  to  me, 
Who  upraised  me  where  my  mother 
Fell,  beneath  the  apple-tree. 

Risen  'twixt  Anteros  and  Eros, 

Blood  and  Water,  Moon  and  Sun. 
He  upbears  me.  He  Ischyros, 
I  bear  Him.  the  Athanaton! 
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Where  is  laid  the  Lord  arisen? 

In  the  light  we  walk  in  gloom ; 
Though  the  sun  has  burst  his  prison, 

We  know  not  his  biding-room. 
Tell  us  where  the  Lord  sojourneth, 

For  we  find  an  empty  tomb. 
"Whence  He  sprung,  there  He  returneth, 
Mystic   Sun — the  Virgin's  Womb." 

Hidden  Sun,  His  beams  so  near  us, 

Cloud  enpillared  as  He  was 
From  of  old,  there  He,  Ischyros, 
Waits  our  search.  Athanatos! 
Who  will  give  Him  me  for  brother, 

Counted  of  my  family, 
Sucking  the  sweet  breasts  of  my  Mother? — 

I  His  flesh,  and  mine  is  He ; 
To  my  Bread  myself  the  bread  is, 

And  my  Wine  doth  drink  me :  see, 
His  left  hand  beneath  my  head  is, 
His  right  hand  embraceth  me ! 
Sweetest  Anteros  and  Eros, 

Lo,  her  arms  He  leans  across ; 
Dead  that  we  die  not,  stooped  to  rear  us. 
Thauatos  Athanatos* 
Who  is  She,  in  candid  vesture, 

Rushing  up  from  out  the  brine? 
Treading  with  resilient  gesture 

Air,  and  with  that  Cup  divine? 
She  in  us  and  we  in  her  are, 

Beating  Godward    all  that  pine, 
Lo,  a  wonder  and  a  terror ! 

The  Sun  hath  blushed  the  Sea  to  Wine ! 
He  the  Anteros  and  Eros, 

She  the  Bride  and  Spirit ;  for 
Now  the  days  of  promise  near  us, 
And  the  Sea  shall  be  no  more. 

*Mortal,  Immortal 
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Open  wide  thy  gates,  O  Virgin, 

That  the  King-  may  enter  thee  ! 
At  all  gates  the  clangours  gurge  in, 

God's  paludament  lightens,  see ! 
Camp  of  Angels  !     Well  we  even 

I  »f  this  thing  may   doubtful  be — 
If  thou  art  assumed  to  Heaven, 

I  >r  is  Heaven  assumed  to  thee ! 

Consummatum.     Christ  the  promised, 

Thy  maiden  realm  is  won,  O  Strong! 
Since  to  such  sweet  Kingdom  comest, 
Remember  me,  poor  Thief  of  Song! 

Cadent  fails  the  stars  along: — 
Mortals,  that  behold  a  woman 

Rising  'tivixt  the  Moon,  and  Sun; 
Who  am  I  the  heavens  assume?  an 
All  am  I,  and  I  am  one. 
&■  &  & 
HE  COULDN'T  FOLLOW  THE  PRESCRIPTION. 

Dr.  William  Osier,  formerly  of  Johns  Hopkins,  now  Regius  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Oxford,  was  talking,  during  his  Canadian  tour, 
about  the  importance  of  precision  in  the  writing  of  prescription-. 

"Wherever  a  sentence  may  have  two  meanings,"  said  Dr.  Osier, 
"rest  assured  that  the  wrong  meaning  will  be  taken.  Hence  it  is  im- 
portant in  prescription  writing  and  in  directions  to  patients  that  the 
greatest  clarity  and  precision  be  obtained. 

"A  young  foreigner,  one  day,  visited  a  physician  and  described  a 
common  ma'ady  that  had  befallen  him. 

"  'The  thing  for  you  to  do."  the  physician  said,  'is  to  drink  hot 
water  an  hour  before  breakfast  every  morning.' 

'  'Write  it  down,  doctor,  so  I  won't  forget  it,'  said  the  patient. 

''Accordingly  the  physician  wrote  the  directions  down — namely,  that 
the  young  man  was  to  drink  hot  water  an  hour  before  breakfast  every 
morning. 

"The  patient  took  his  leave,  and  in  a  week  he  returned. 

"  'Well,  how  are  you   feeling?'     the  physician  asked. 

"  'Worse,  doctor,  worse,  if  anything,'  was  the  reply. 

:i  'Ahem  !  Did  you  follow  my  advice,  and  drink  hot  water  an  hour 
before  breakfast?' 

"  T  did  my  best,  sir,'  said  the  young  man.  'but  T  couldn't  keep  it 
up  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  stretch.'  " 


FISHING  SCENE  AT  WHITBY,  ENGLAND 


Adjoining   Rooms 


By  Horace  Foster  — In  Rosary  Magazine. 

HE  faint  but  unmistakable  odor  of  iodoform  and  carbolic  that 
drifted  through  the  long  corridors  and  over  the  latticed 
swinging  doors  that  afforded  privacy  to  the  long  line  of 
rooms  flanking  the  hall  had  but  one  meaning — a  hospital. 
A  blindfolded  visitor  would  have  understood  it. 

But  the  patient  in  room  20,  corridor  E,  did  not  need 

any  reminder.     He  understood  perfectly  where  he  was  and 

why  he  had  come  there.     Young,  well    set  up,    with    curly 

hair  and  smiling  eyes,  he  sat  in  an  easy  chair  and  looked 

out  of  the  window  where  twilight  was  blotting  away  the  jagged  lines  of 

tali  buildings  and  smoothing  out  the  rough  edges  of  the  river  front  in  the 

further  distance. 

A  doctor  was  standing  near  the  young  man,  while  a  linen-clad  nurse 
busied  herself  straightening  out  the  small  room  ;  back  of  them  was  Sister 
Alberta,  head  of  the  hospital.  The  quieting  influence  of  the  early  even- 
ing had  settled  over  the  group,  but  Sister  Alberta's  calm  grey  eyes  were 
fixed  appraisingly  on  the  young  patient.  Her  examination  must  have 
been  satisfactory,  for  her  expression  softened  and  she  made  a  slight 
motion  to  the  nurse,  who  stopped  her  perfunctory  dusting  of  a  room 
already  immaculate,  took  up  her  pad  and  pencil  and  stepped  forward 
toward  the  patient  to  make  the  first  entries  in  what  was  to  be  the  opening 
page  of  a  surgical  chart,  the  patient's  ''history,"  taken  the  night  before 
the  operation. 

"Name?"  began  the  nurse. 
'•Thomas  McAvoy." 
"Age?" 

"Twenty-two." 
"Religion?" 
''Catholic,  of  course." 
"Married  or  single?" 
"Not  even  engaged." 

"You  must  take  good  care  of  Mr.  McAvoy."  put  in  Sister  Alberta. 
"His  sister  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  mine  at  our  Academy." 
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The  Sister  and  the  nurse  slipped  quietly  out  through  the  swinging 
door,  leaving  McAvoy  alone  with  the  doctor. 

"Honest,  has  it  got  to  be  done?"  he  asked. 

"There  couldn't  be  a  better  time,"  the  doctor  explained.  "You  are 
in  good  condition.  If  you  have  your  appendix  out  now  there  will  be  no 
further  trouble — no  more  of  these  recurring  attacks  that  give  you  so 
much  pain  and  are  so  dangerous.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  a  couple 
of  weeks'  rest  in  the  hospital  with  the  Sister  and  " — here  the  doctor 
smiled — "the  good-looking  nurses  than  to  get  more  attacks,  perhaps  one 
when  you  were  away  from  homer" 

A  sharp-toned  bell  somewhere  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hospital  broke 
petulantly  into  their  conversation. 

"What's  that?" 

"An  ambulance  case,"  the  doctor  replied.  "They  ring  that  bell  so 
as  to  have  the  internes  ready  to  meet  the  sick  person  at  the  door.  Every- 
body does  not  come  to  the  hospital  in  a  taxicab.  as  you  did,  and  feel  as 
well  as  a  fish.     Most  patients  are  pretty  sick  before  they  reach  here." 

"I  wonder  if  it's  anybody  I  know?" 

"In  all  this  big  hospital  there  must  be  somebody  you  know,  or  ought 
to  know." 

"What  will  I  do  after  the  operation?     May  I  smoke?" 

"For  a  day  or  so  you  will  be  glad  to  do  nothing.  After  that  you  can 
find  something  in  the  hospital  to  interest  you.  What  you  are  to  do  now 
is  to  go  to  bed  and  have  a  good  night's  rest."  The  doctor  looked  at  his 
watch.     "I  shall  be  here  to  help  you  get  ready  in  the  morning." 

There  was  a  little  group  in  the  hall  as  the  doctor  passed.  An  interne 
and  two  orderlies  were  carrying  a  young  girl  on  a  stretcher.  Despite 
the  look  of  pain  on  her  face,  she  was  pretty.  The  doctor  who  had  just 
left  young  McAvoy  watched  until  they  had  carried  her  to  a  room.  It 
was  21,  adjoining  Tom's.  The  doctor  waited  for  a  few  minutes  until 
Sister  Alberta,  always  there  to  supervise  the  reception  of  a  new  patient, 
had  come  out. 

"Who  is  she?"  he  asked. 

"That  is  Amy  McClure,  daughter  of  the  contractor.  You  know 
who  he  is — he  built  this  hospital.  T  used  to  teach  her  when  she  was  a 
little  girl.  An  appendicitis  case.  Nothing  very  serious  as  yet,  but  the 
surgeon  thought  she  had  better  be  operated  on  as  soon  as  convenient." 
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"When  is  her  time  ?" 

"The  same  as  Mr.  McAvoy 's,  only  in  operating  room  B." 

"Do  they  know  each  other,  she  and  Tom?" 

"I  hardly  think  so.  Tom  has  been  away  at  college  and  she  has  just 
finished  at  Trinity,  in  Washington.     They  ought  to.  though. " 

Sister  Alberta  went  on  her  way  through  the  long  hall  and  to  the 
floor  superintendent's  desk,  making  sure  that  everything  was  ready  for 
the  night.  Sister  Alberta  always  stopped  at  each  corridor  before  she 
sought  her  own  room  in  the  part  of  the  building  reserved  for  the  Sisters. 
The  doctor  took  the  elevator  down  to  the  main  floor  and  went  home, 
leaving  the  wheels  of  the  great  hospital  to  grind  on  in  their  daily  routine. 

Those  wheels  moved  noiselessly  while  McAvoy  slept  the  quiet  sleep 
of  the  young  and  healthy,  little  disturbed  by  fears  of  the  operation  which 
was  to  be  performed  on  the  next  day.  They  revolved  during  the  painful 
hours  that  Amy  McClure  tossed  on  her  cot,  counting  the  minutes  until  an 
anesthetic  should  give  her  relief.  They  worked  through  internes,  cleaners 
and  nurses,  flushing  and  scrubbing  two  operating  rooms,  preparing 
sterilized  bandages  and  laying  out  the  white  garments  for  the  surgeons. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  telephone  at  the  floor  nurse's 
desk  in  corridor  E  tinkled,  ever  so  faintly.  The  chief  of  the  surgical 
staff  was  calling. 

"<  )perating  room  ready  for  Mr.  McAvoy." 

A  few  minutes  after  the  young  man,  accompanied  by  an  orderly,  had 
made  his  way  to  the  white-tiled  room  under  the  big  skylight  the  bell 
sounded  again.     This  time  for  Miss  McClure. 

An  hour  passed  and  the  cogs  of  the  hospital  routine  rolled  on, 
darkening  the  rooms  that  had  just  been  vacated  and  arranging  two  beds 
for  their  unconscious  occupants.  In  the  operating  rooms  nurses  handed 
shining  knives  to  the  surgeons  and  the  pungent  odor  of  ether  filled  the 
air;  life  paused  for  two  young  souls  while  the  daily-recurring  miracle  of 
modern  science  was  accomplished.  There  were  no  complications,  none 
of  those  unforeseen  troubles  which  test  the  skill  of  a  surgical  staff  and 
prove  the  worth  of  the  expert  operator.  The  operations  were  finished 
simultaneously.  The  ascending  elevator  carried  two  wheeled  stretchers. 
On  each  of  them  lay  an  unconscious  flgnre.  Their  faces,  placid  in  the 
peaceful  sleep  of  the  anesthetic,  were  turned  toward  each  other.     Onlv 
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the  face-  were  visible,  peering  out  from  the  folds  of  voluminous  blankets. 
Sister  Alberta  rode  up  with  the  patients. 

"Will  you  see  that  our  boy  and  girl  are  tucked  in  bed?"'  the  Sister 
suggested  to  the  nurses  with  a  smile. 

Sister  Alberta  was  smiling  when  she  left  the  nurses  and  started  on 
her  morning  hospital  rounds,  and  she  was  smiling  again  when,  a  few  hours 
later,  she  saw  two  of  the  nurses  in  whimpered  conversation  near  the  doors 
of  the  patients'  rooms.  If  she  knew  or  guessed  what  the  nurses  were  say- 
ing, she  gave  no  intimation.  Apparently  she  never  heard  when  the 
phrase  "boy  and  girl"  drifted  out  from  the  undertones  of  the  speakers. 

Sister  Alberta  had  the  faculty  of  inspiring  rather  than  directing.  The 
other  Sisters  in  their  community  life  and  the  nurses  and  employees  of 
the  hospital  were  never  sure  whether  their  purposes  had  been  merely  re- 
expre-sed  by  Sister  Alberta,  or  whether  they  had  been  orders  or  sug- 
gestions from  her. 

Both  Amy  McClure  and  Tom  McAvoy  passed  through  the  normal 
stages  of  recovery  from  an  operation.  There  was  a  day  or  two  when  the 
whole  world  for  them  comprised  but  one  great  desire — a  longing  for 
water,  for  any  liquid  that  would  dampen  parched  lips.  Then  came  a 
period  of  general  weakness  and  pain.  But  life  beats  strongly  in  young- 
pulses,  and  many  days  before  the  physicians  gave  them  permission  to 
leave  their  beds  both  patients  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  was  going 
on. 

"There  must  be  lots  of  sick  people  here,"  Tom  ventured  one  morn- 
ing.    "Have  any  of  them  been  cut  up  for  their  appendixes?" 

"Yes,"  the  nurse  said,  "and  your  neighbor  in  the  adjoining  room  is  a 
little  girl  who  was  operated  upon  the  same  morning  you  were." 

"A  little  girl!  And  is  she  tired  of  staying  in  bed?  Honest,  nurse, 
this  room  seems  awfully  small  to  me.  I  suppose  she  is  just  as  tired  of 
hers." 

"Yes,  it  is  hard  for  the  little  girl,  too.  She  has  dark  eyes  and  such 
soft  hair,"  mused  the  nurse,  looking  away  from  Tom  and  out  of  the 
window. 

"What's  her  name?" 

"Amy.'' 

"Any  last  name?" 

"Yes,  Amy  McClure." 
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"Is  she  getting  well?" 

"As  fast  as  you  are." 

"Poor  little  girl,  I'm  so  sorry  for  her!" 

Separated  by  a  sound-proof  partition.  Amy  McClnre  sat  propped  up 
by  pillows,  nibbling  a  piece  of  candy.  Kven  the  brightest  of  morning- 
sunshine  could  reveal  no  flaw  in  Amy's  dark  Irish  type  of  beaut)-.  The 
regular  features,  the  soft  brown  eyes,  the  sensitive  mouth  that  appeared 
to  be  always  on  the  verge  of  a  smile — the  warm  morning's  light  brought 
each  out  in  its  perfection. 

"<  )nly  two  pieces,  the  doctor  said."  reproved  the  nurse. 

"And  all  this  lovely  candy  to  go  to  waste!  Isn't  there  anybody  else 
like  me  in  the  hospital — just  crazy  about  candy  and  only  permitted  to  eat 
two  pieces?  Surely,  somebody  beside  me  has  had  their  horrid  appendix 
cut  out  and  is  getting  better  after  it." 

"Well,  there's  a  little  boy  in  the  next  room." 

"Who  is  he  ?" 

"His  name  is  Tom,  Tom  McAvoy,  and  he  is  a  nice  boy." 

"Appendicitis?" 

"Yes,  his  operation  was  the  same  day  as  yours.'' 

"Do  you  think  he  would  like  it  if  I  sent  him  some  candy?" 

"You  might  try." 

Next  morning  the  nurse  brought  in  the  present — a  box  half-filled 
with  candy.  It  was  from  the  little  girl  next  door,  she  explained.  The 
candy  had  been  sent  to  her,  the  nurse  went  on,  but  the  house  physician 
thought  she  had  better  not  eat  it  all,  and  she  wanted  some  of  it  to  go  to 
the  patient  who  was  next  to  her. 

"Wasn't  that  a  thoughtful  thing  for  the  little  girl  to  do!"  said  Tom. 
"And  did  she  mean  that  I  was  to  have  it  all  ? 

"Every  bit,  if  the  doctor  will  let  you  eat  it." 

"I  won't  give  him  a  chance  to  say  anything  about  it."  Tom  had 
finished  the  last  piece. 

His  glance  roamed  about  the  room.  It  lighted  on  piles  of  daily- 
papers  and  a  few  novels,  but  stopped  at  a  vase  of  splendid  big  roses  that 
his  sister  had  sent  in.  How  would  a  rose  do  as  a  return  present.  Tom 
suggested,  and  would  it  be  all  right  to  include  a  note  with  it — not  a  long- 
letter,  but  just  a  few  line-  to  let  the  little  girl  know-  that  he  appreciated 
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her  gift?  The  nurse  brought  a  "pencil  and  a  pad  of  paper,  while  Tom. 
resting  the  paper  on  a  book  and  that  on  a  pillow,  wrote  in  a  shaky,  boyish 
hand  : 

Dear  Miss  Amy: — Thank  you  so  much  for  the  candy. 

Tom  McAvoy. 

Both  the  patients  passed  through  the  regular  phases  of  convalescence, 
were  allowed  to  have  solid  food,  could  sit  up  for  a  part  of  every  day  and 
then  all  day,  and  every  morning  they  exchanged  greetings.  Amy  sent 
her  companion  a  tiny  basket  of  fruit.  He  returned  the  basket  filled  with 
carnations. 

"Dear  Tom,"  wrote  the  girl,  "can't  you  get  the  nurse  to  let  you  come 
over,  just  once,  before  they  take  you  home,  to  visit  me?" 

Tom  read  and  reread  the  note.  He  tried  to  picture  the  little  girl,  as 
he  sat  bolstered  up  in  bed  during  the  long-  afternoon.  Of  course  she  was 
pretty — the  nurse  had  told  him  that  already — and  probably  her  room  was 
full  of  flowers  and  playthings.  She  could  not  be  so  very  little  either, 
or  they  would  have  put  her  in  the  children's  ward.  He  had  visited  the 
infant's  department  of  the  hospital  with  his  sister.  The  hospital  was 
famous  for  its  children's  wards.  Charitable  women  had  fitted  them  out, 
a  girl's  section  in  delicate  blue,  with  blue  enamelled  beds,  and  a  boy's 
ward  in  pink.  McAvoy  remembered  the  tiny  babies  and  young  children, 
with  their  bandages,  and  the  convalescents  playing  in  a  sand-pile  in  the 
big  sun  room.  Amy,  he  guessed,  must  be  older.  Perhaps  she  was  at  the 
age  when  the  glorious  first  light  of  young  maidenhood  starts  to  break 
over  the  child.  In  that  case  she  must  have  long  curls,  gathered  back 
with  a  ribbon.  Or  it  might  be  that  she  wore  her  hair  in  a  thick  braid, 
as  he  remembered  his  sister  doing. 

Girls  had  never  figured  much  in  Tom's  life.  College  had  been  tilled 
with  athletics  and  his  studies.  Since  his  graduation  it  had  taken  every 
minute  and  every  ounce  of  energy  to  shoulder  his  way  through  the 
■competition  of  the  business  world  to  a  position  where  ultimate  success 
appeared  within  reach.  Now,  in  the  quiet  of  the  hospital,  during  the 
intervals  between  Tom's  occasional  visitors,  he  thought  of  the  occupant 
•of  the  adjoining  room.  Girls,  whether  little  or  big.  were  made  for  men 
to  protect,  and  here  was  an  opportunity  for  Tom  to  use  his  man's  pre- 
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"Do  you  know,  I  would  have  been  very  lonely  if  that  little  girl 
hadn't  thought  so  much  of  me,"  Tom  confided  to  his  night  nurse.  "It's 
hard  enough  to  be  grown  up  and  sit  here,  day  after  day,  with  only  four 
walls  to  look  at,  but  it  must  have  been  harder  for  her,  away  from  her 
playmates,  and  her  mother  not  being  able  to  be  with  her  all  the  time/' 

"'Ye-."  said  the  nurse,  "it  has  been  hard  for  her,  but  she  is  glad  to 
hear  from  you,  and  I'm  sure  it  keeps  her  from  being  lonely." 

"Tell  her  that  I  will  come  on  the  first  morning  that  I  get  a  chance." 

"I'll  tell  her  now/'  and  the  nurse  started  for  the  door. 
It  was  only  a  few  steps  to  the  next  room  and  she  was  there  in  less 
than  a  minute. 

"Did  he  say  he  would  come?"  Amy  queried. 

"He  was  so  pleased  he  could  scarcely  wait." 

"I  love  little  boys.  Tell  me,  what  would  he  like  when  he  gets  here? 
I  think  children  are  so  fascinating — don't  you?  And  Tom  has  such  a 
mature  mind  !  I  can  tell  it  from  his  notes  to  me,  so  remarkable  in  a 
child.  I  know  what  I'll  do.  I  will  buy  him  a  little  engine  with  a  track — 
one  of  those  toys  you  wind  up  and  it  runs  itself.  Or,  would  it  be  better 
to  get  a  miniature  electric  railway  that  goes  bv  batteries?  What  would 
you  advise?" 

But  Amy  was  talking  to  an  empty  room.  The  nurse  had  found  a 
sudden  errand  in  the  hall.  She  was  gone.  Meanwhile,  Tom  was  writing 
a  note,  this  time  to  the  biggest  department  store  in  the  city.  It  ordered 
the  finest  doll  in  stock  to  be  sent  to  his  room  at  the  hospital. 

"I  can  see  her  black  eyes  snap  when  I  give  it  to  her,"  thought  Tom. 
"I  wonder  if  she  has  an  older  sister?" 

Xever  was  a  morning  prettier  than  the  one  when  the  nurse  decreed 
that  Tom  could  see  his  friend  next  door.  Spring  was  in  the  air,  even  in 
the  city.  It  had  crept  in  from  the  soft,  new  grass  in  open  fields  miles 
away,  and  the  pink  faces  of  the  wild  flowers  in  the  distant  woods  smiled 
brightly  enough  to  throw  their  little  beams  over  the  brick  skyscrapers 
and  into  the  big  city  hospital.  Spring  was  in  Tom's  eyes  and  in  his  heart. 
He  would  have  to  make  the  trip  in  a  rolling  chair ;  although  he  was  fully 
dressed,  the  nurse  said  he  could  walk  onlv  a  little. 
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"Children  like  bright  colors  best,  don't  they,  nurse?"  Amy  argued, 
uncertain  whether  she  should  put  on  a  boudoir  gown  of  pale  yellow  or 
one  of  soft  red  silk  with  gilt  chrysanthemums.  "Anyway,  I  look  better  in 
red/' 

Her  dark  hair  caught  back  in  a  loose  knot,  her  fine  complexion 
rendered  even  more  brilliant  by  a  trace  of  hospital  pallor,  and  backed  by 
a  bowl  of  superb  flowers,  she  might  have  been  the  spirit  of  Spring  blown 
in  by  a  vagrant  breeze.  Her  face  was  turned  a  little  away  from  the  light, 
and  so  she  could  not  catch  a  full  view  of  the  swinging  door  that  screened 
her  from  the  main  hall.  A  small  mechanical  engine,  on  its  track,  had 
been  placed  on  the  table  near  the  bed. 

The  door  swung  open  with  a  thud  as  the  rubber-tired  wheels  of  the 
rolling  chair  pushed  against  it.  Tom,  holding  out  the  blondest  and 
waxiest  doll  in  the  children's  department  of  the  city's  best  department 
store,  was  in  the  chair. 

"See,  Amy,  what  your  neighbor  has  brought  you,"  his  voice  boomed 
out. 

Amy  turned.  The  wheeled  chair  was  directly  in  front  of  her.  The 
nurse  had  fled.  Amy  and  Tom  looked  in  each  other's  eyes  with  growing 
wonder. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  he  stammered,  "but  I  wanted  Amy  McClure.  Has 
she  gone?"  Tom  was  still  holding  out  the  absurd  doll.  Amy's  finger 
pointed  toward  the  table  and  the  train  of  toy  cars. 

"I  am  Amy  McClure,"  she  got  out.     "Are  you  Tom  McAvoy?" 
"Yes,  but — " 

"I  expected  a  little  boy,"  she  put  in. 

"I — I  thought  you  were  a  little  girl,  and  that  was  why  I  brought 
this,"  Tom's  glance  fell,  shamefacedly,  on  the  wax  doll. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  will  ever  think,"  said  the  girl,  "but  they  told 
me  you  were  a  lonely  little  boy,  and  that  is  why  1  wrote  you  to  come." 

Tom's  glance  brightened  as  he  watched  the  girl.  He  began  to 
smile — an  infectious  smile  which  turned  into  a  laugh  and  drew  responsive 
laughter  from  the  girl. 
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"But  now  that  I'm  here,  can't  I  stay?" 

He  read  the  answer  in  her  eyes. 

*  *  *  ;i;  *  *  # 

Among  Sister  Alberta's  treasured  keepsakes  is  a  wedding  announce- 
ment, and  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  is  a  quaintly  drawn  device,  or  mono- 
gram, which  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  wax  doll  playing  with  a  toy 
train  of  cars. 

£?    J&    J& 

FAITH. 
The  trial  of  the  Christian  is  faith.  Things  he  has  not  seen  he 
believes,  not  foolishly  but  wisely,  on  the  word  of  Christ.  In  the  midst  of 
scoffers  at  things  divine,  in  spite  of  the  allurement  of  things  of  sense, 
he  holds  his  gaze  steadfastly  toward  the  things  of  the  spirit.  He  is  con- 
tent to  wait  for  fullness  of  knowledge  about  the  Resurrection  of  his 
Lord  until  he  shall  see  Him  face  to  face  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father. 
Xot  the  doubting  Thomas  but  the  faithful  Paul  is  his  model . — America. 

&  &  j& 
The  boy  is  the  best  representative  of. possible  power.     What  he  ma) 
become  no  man  can  tell.    Therefore  we  should  respect  childhood  for  what 
it  may  become,  as  we  respect  age  for  what  it  is. — Forward. 

&  &  & 

COMPLIMENTING  THE  AUTHOR. 

Compliments  sometimes  have  a  reverse  action  which  might  disturb 
the  recipient,  if  he  or  she  lacked  the  saving  sense  of  humor.  That  was 
the  kind  of  compliment  received  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  according  to 
the  Boston  "Record."  It  appears  that  a  lot  of  books  had  been  sent  to 
a  certain  home  for  the  feeble  minded,  and  were  much  appreciated.  There 
w  ere  several  of  her  books  in  the  lot,  and  they  were  so  well  liked  by  tht 
unfortunate  inmates  that  the  superintendent  sat  down  and  wrote  her  a 
nice  little  note,  which  he  closed  with  these  words : 

"I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  you  arc  the  favorite 
author  of  the  poor  feeble  minded  folk." 

£?    J&    £? 

Whatever  you  would  make  habitual,  practice  it;  and  if  you  would 
not  make  a  thing  habitual,  do  not  practice  it.  but  habituate  yourself  to 
s<  >mething  else. — Epictetus. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

Flowers  among  the  leaves !  Forest  leaves  would  be  monotonous 
jndeed  without  the  color  of  some  blossoms.  You  have  read  the  charm- 
ing and  fully  informed  article  in  this  number  by  John  Burroughs  on 
the  wild  flowers,  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field."  Nature  is  many- 
hued,  because  love  is  infinite  in  its  manifestations.  The  hand  of  the 
Father  has  wound  about  this  precious  globe  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

Flowers  are  the  symbols  of  charity.     As  in  the  woodland  depths  or 

in  the  tangle  of  the  fields  the  bright  petals  smile  up     at     the     willing 

observer,  so  from  the  deeps  of  toil  and  beside  the  highways  of  life's 

.ceaseless  routine  spring  forth  the  blessed    and    refreshing    flowers    of 

^charity. 

Beauty  is  not  limited  to  the  material  world.  Even  such  definitions 
rof  form  and  color  as  are  given  by  the  natural  flora  are  surpassed  by 
the  indefinable  upspringings  of  charity.  So  the  wilderness  of  human 
,doubt  and  perplexity  is  all  ablossom  with  the  rose. 

Will  you  be  among  the  gardeners  in  this  divine  conservatory  ?  Read 
again  in  this  issue  "An  Appeal  From  Sanatorium  Gabriels."  See  what 
is  being  done,  what  might  be  done,  what  can  be  done.  In  the  memory 
of  hallowed  names,  and  in  the  faith  of  a  sacred  purpose,  if  not  a  bouquet 
.why  not  the  offering  of  a  single  flower? 

What  a  joy  it  would  be  for  Forest  Leaves  to  know  such  flowers ! 


The  readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  pleased  to  look  upon  the 
-benignant  features  of  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Francis  Cusack,  who  has  been 
chosen  to  be  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany  to  succeed  the  lamented 
Bishop  Burke.  The  new  Bishop  is  well  commended  to  his  new  office 
by  his  service  as  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Xew  York,  where 
his  labors  have  been  wise  and  untiring.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to 
note  that  Bishop  Cusack  was  graduated  from  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  in 
Troy,  so  long  presided  over  by  that  revered  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
^Ogdensburg  whose  name  is  borne  by  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


F.  M.  CHASE 

133   North  River   Street 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


$        Incorporated  July  1892  Capital,  Full   Paid,  $300,000 
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MORRIS  MACHINE  WORKS 


|  Centrifugal  Pumping  Machinery 

1 

|  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Engines 

m 

$  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

1  5 

Wilkesbarre  Lace  Manufacturing  Company 

GEORGE  N.  SMITH,  Manager 
Wilkesbarre,    Pennsylvania 
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L.  F.  ABBOTT  W.  H.  BRADFORD  E.  W.  BRADFORD 

H.  E,  Bradford  &  Company 

ESTABLISHED      1854 

Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  and  Men's  Knit  Underwear  and 
Half  Hose  in  various  styles,  white  and  colored 

BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 

Telephone  957   Waverly 

JOHN   GIESINGER 

Jobber  inGrocer's,  Butcher's,  Baker's  and  Hardware  Specialties 

Paper,  Ba£s,  Sacks,  Cordage  and  House  Furnishings 

53-55  BEDFORD  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Telephone  3158  Mulberry  Established   1898 

Oriental  Rug  Company 

WEAVERS  OF  RUGS  FROM  YOUR  OLD  CARPETS 

HACKETT  STREET.  Opposite  250  Plane  Street  NEWARK.   N.  J. 
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Oriental  Silk  Printing  Co 

HALEDON,  N.  J. 


Liondale  Bleach,  Dye  and  Paint  Works 

INCORPORATED 

Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Printers  of  Textile  Fabrics 
Wool  Exchange 

New  York  Address,  Beach  St.  and  West  Broadway  ROCKAWAY,  N.  J. 

Telephone  1564  Union 

Schmitt  Manufacturing  Company 

Designers,  Engineers  and  Makers  of  Industrial  Gas  Appliances 

10-12-14-16  Willow  Avenue  NEW  DURHAM,  N.  J. 


Paul  Guenther,  Inc, 

Manufacturer  of  Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 

DOVER,   New  Jersey 


Cable  Address,  Samjo,  New  York  Codes,  A,  B,  C,  4th  Edition,  Lieber's 

Royal  Manufacturing  Company 

2  Rector  St.  New  York  People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

General  Offices  and  Works,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Cotton  and  Wool  Waste       Our  Waste  Is  Your  Gain 

RAHWAY,  New  Jersey 
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Compliments  of 

d.  ©Rem  d  © 


on\panyj 


HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Successor    to    Patrick    Convery 

liDUesafe'    a^     detail 
L/oal  JDealex 


558  State  St.,    Tel.  Connections 


cJottsOLj\aufn\ 
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INCORPORATED 


(J!Jl)oiesale    Orocers  ai>d 
JTiour    Jllcrc^at)ts 


«Pertf)    OUboy,  9V  $. 
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Sterling  Tires 


Built  So  Well— 

Of  Materials  So  Good 


That  we  guarantee  to  keep  them 

in  repair  free  of  all   cost   to   the 

|       customer — as  long  as  there   is   a 

I       mile  left  in  them — perpetual  tire 

I        service. 


Shall  we  give  you  the  details  ? 


Rutherford  Rubber  Co. 

|  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

I  BRANCHES  BRANCHES 

*  Boston,  218  Pleasant  St.  Rochester,  167  South  Ave. 

^  Worcester,  32  Shrewsbury  St.  Philadelphia,  240  No.  16th  St. 

H  Springfield,  336  Bridge  St.  Reading,  535  Court  St. 

S«  Bridgeport,  340  Fairfield  Ave.  Newark,  38  William  St. 

Rutherford,  N.  J.  Paterson,  53  Ward  St. 

New  York,  1668  B'way-52d  St.  Jersey  City,  584  Summit  Ave. 

Brooklyn,  118  Munroe  St.  Hackensack,  Main  and  Passaic 
Englewood,  Depot  Square 
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I  HOPPER  &  SCOTT 


Silk  Throwsters 


i  ESTABLISHED  1878  PATERSON,  N.  J. 
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LYONS  PIECE  DYE  WORKS 

PATERSON,  New  Jersey 
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A  Friend  from  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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<:>       Both  Phones  859 
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F.  Puglia  &  Gramatica 


5  Coal  and  Wood  Dealers  * 
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CORNER  BECKWITH  AVENUE  AND  GRAY  STREET 


i  5 

*  I 

55  Branch  Office,  34  Cross  Street                                            £ 
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|         STANDARD  BLEACHERY 
1  COMPANY 
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Bleaching,  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Fine  Cotton  Goods 


CARLTON  HILL,  N.  J. 


-r 


t 
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Telephone,  729  Rutherford 


SCHARG  BROTHERS 


Manufacturers  of  Silk  Goods 


Office:  118-120  E.  25th  St.,  bet.  4th  and  Lexington  Aves. 


Telephone,  Madison  Square  7976 


CARLSTADT,  N.  J. 


V&9&9Q®Gil&^^ 


Telephone  2125  Union 

Arnold  Schnorf 

American  Felt  Co. 

Aetzing  &  Artificial  Silk  Dyeing 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

663  PATERSON  PLANKROAD 

C.  DOBBROW 

West  Hoboken  P.  O.    Homestead,  N.  J. 

Atlas  Finishing  Co. 

Keystone  Pottery  Co. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  46  Union  Square 
Telephone  5266  Stuy  vesant 

Mllls-HOMESTEAD,  N.  J. 

Telephone  1 387  Union 

Henrv  F.  Brandis.  f  loriet 

Bell  Phone  129 

Cemetery  Plots  and  Graves  Sodded  and 
Attended  to  by  the  Season 

Globe  Porcelain 

Moss  and  Metal  Wreaths  Always  on  Hand 
Also  all  kinds  of  Shrubs  and  Plants 

Company 

Office; 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Opp.  Flower  Hill  and  Hoboken  Cemeteries 
WEST  NEW  YORK,  N.  J 

Joseph  Stelnert,  Pres. 
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MILLBANK   BLEACHERY 


-:- 


Bleaching  and  Finishing  of  Fine  Cotton  Goods     % 

v. 


Mercerizing 


LODI,  New  Jersey 
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B.  G.  Nolger  Mfg. 

Basch   Mill 

Co.,  Inc. 

WOLF  &  ABRAHAM 

Corner  Second  and  South  Streets 

PASSAIC,    New  Jersey 

W 

Peter  Tornqvist                           Adam  R.  Tornqvist 

Tornqvist  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

METAL     CORNICE. 

SKYLIGHTS.    WINDOWS 

And  Ornamental  Metal  Work.      We  also  do 

Metal  and  Slate    Roofing,     Heating, 

Plumbing  and  Repairing 

PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 

Factory  Phone  237           Residence    Phone  238-J 
Office  and  Factory  76-78  Ann  St..  Passaic,  N.J. 
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Compliments  of 

Mr.  J-  Bruce  Hay 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Compliments  of 

B     M.    Shanley,    Jr.,   Co. 


£ 


g  11  and  13  Governor  Street 


-:- 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Compliments  of 

Mr.   Albert   B.   Diss 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Compliments  of  a  Friend 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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A  Push  and 
It's  In 

Handihook 


You  don't  need  to  hammer  or  screw  the  Handihook.  Your  thumb's  the 
only  tool  you  need  It's  small  and  ornamental,  but  very  strong.  Supports 
10  pounds.  The  Handihook  is  just  the  thing  for  hanging  up  pictures,  signs, 
cards,  calendars,  whisks,  towels,  coats,  waists,  skirts,  draperies,  utensils, etc. 
Brass,  Gun  Metal,  Nickel,  and  Antique  Copper,  25  cents  a  dozen.  Send  10 
cents  and  dealer's  name  for  sample  package. 


-:- 


A,  GOERTZ  &  CO,  1 

$     281  Morris  Avenue  NEWARK,  N.  J.     § 


K.  A.  Horbach  Co. 

.  Horbach's  Superior  Home-made  Bread 

Awarded  First  Prize  at  Essex  Co.  Fair  1907-08 

Our  bread  made   to   comply    with 

the  Pure  Food  Law 

Telephone  583  Waverly 

70  Hawthorne  Avenue,  Cor.  Belmont  Avenue 

NEWARK,  New  Jersey 

International  Macaroni 
Company 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Macaroni 

173-179  Frelinghuysen  Ave.,    NEWARK,  N.J. 
Telephone,  3930  Waverly 

Robert  Thurnheer 

Embroidery  Factory 

WEST  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  B.  J.  Riley  Mfg.  Co. 

251  N.  J.  R.  R.  Avenue 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


John  C.  Dolph  Company 


The  Insulation  Specialists 


Telephone  6265  Market 


NEWARK,    New  Jersey 
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Balback  Smelting  and 
Refining  Co. 

NEWARK,  New  Jersey 


«•> 
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M.  Weiss  &  Co. 

John  Pfaff 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Aseptic  Surgical  and 
Hospital  Furniture 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain,  Hay  and  Straw 

1144-1154  Springfield   Avenue 

NEWARK,  N.  J, 
Tel.  1105  Waverly                       Irvington  Station 

Long  Distance  Phone   703  Waverly 

580  South  Tenth  St.               NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Phone,  Market  762 

Telephone  4300-J                          Established  1859 

HARRY  GEISER 

Mem.  A.  S.  H.  &  V.  Eng's. 

Thos.  and  Geo.  M.  Stone 

NEWARK  ENGRAVING  WORKS 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Ventilating, 
Vacuum  Cleaners 

Machine,  Hand  and  Pentagraph 
ENGRAVERS 

Theo.  Geiser  &  Sons,   Contracting  Engineers 

S.  E.  Cor.  Murray  and  Mulberry  Streets 

248  Plane  St.           Established  1852 

Near  South  St.   Depot,  Penn.   R.  R. 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

NEWARK,  N.  J 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


^        Emil  Berolzheimer,   President  Leopold  Ansbacher,   Treasurer        $% 

Samuel  Kraus,  Vice-President  Charles  S.  Braisted,  Secretary        ±) 


EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY 


-:- 


Manufacturers  and   Patentees  of 


EAGLE   PENCILS 

Patented  April  3,  1860 


m 


Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  Street 
Works,  710-742  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City 


§        FURTH,  Germany  VIENNA,  Austria  LONDON,  England  PARIS,  France        « 


Hotel  San  Remo 

THE  WOLCOTT 

M    BRENNANS  SONS 

New  York 

Thomas  F.  Brennan 

Smart  Hotel  for 

Smart  People 

• 

Thirty-first  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue 

Central  Park,  West  74-75th  Sts. 

Telephone  3850  Madison  Square 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM,  Prop. 
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"CHALMERS" 

Lets  the  body  breathe 
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GUARANTEED 


No  underwear  could 
be  healthier,  more  hy- 
gienic, lighter,  cooler 
nor  more  comfortable 
than  this,  with  a  weave 
so  open  that  it  lets  the 
air  in  and  allows  per- 
spiration to  evaporate. 

THE  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

We  guarantee  your  satis- 
faction unconditionally, 
which  Is  proof  of  durabil- 
ity, quality,  fit. 

Write    for  Handsome  Booh 
of  AH  Styles 


This  Label  On  Every  Garment 


§    FOR  MEN 


50c 


FOR  MEN 
$1.00 


Any  Style 

Shirts  and  Drawers 

per  garment 


Union  Suits 
Any  Style 


FOR  BOYS 

25c 
FOR  BOYS 

50c 


Chalmers    Knitting   Co. 

000  Bridge  St.,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 
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Sanatorium  (SabmlH.    AntronbarkB 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

President,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Miss  Annie  Leary;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Burrell  Hoffmai. ;  Secretary,  Miss  Rosalie  O'Brien,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb,  W.  Seward  Webb,  Phelps  Smith. 
Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  W.  Burke 
Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K.  C.  Broderick,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H.  Mackey,  Thos 
F.  Conway,  Mrs.  J.  C  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  H.  D.  Stevens,  Peter  Malone, 
Joseph  P.  Grace,  Charles  Farrelly,  Mrs.  Edward  Rowan,  Mrs.  Francis  Martin,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  Mrs  Peter 
Doelger,  Miss  Louisa  Loree,  R.  S-  Dulancey  Howland,  W.  B.  McElroy,  Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  John  Duncan 
Emmet,  Miss  Teresa  R.  Donahue. 

ADVISORY  MEDICAL  3TAFF 

Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York;  Dr  Constantine  MacGuire,  120  E  60th  Street,  New  York: 
Dr  Alexander  A.  Smith,  18  West  51st  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  FrancisJ.  Quinlan,  66  West  52nd  Street,  New  York  ; 
Dr  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  West  49th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis.  612  West  179th  Street,  New  York;  Dr. 
S.  •  A.  Knopf,  16  West  95th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr-  Lawrence  E.  Flick,  736  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr    F.  M.  Noble,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
H.  J.  Blankemeyer,.  M.  D. 
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THE 

£>mtbag  (Companion 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middleof  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER  Tea^rhly 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

2£6  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.  Ellen  Burke,  Pre». 


M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 


M.  A.  Daily,  Treat. 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 


PINE   &  CORBETT.   Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
#2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


%i 


LEONARD'S" 


offers  you  a  service  that  will  make  your  shop- 
ping easy  and  pleasant— over  our  counters  or 
through  our  Mail  Order  Department,  anything, 
everything  you  want  for  Outdoors  or  Indoors. 

Have  our  Catalogue  convenient. 


"W.   C    Leonard    3z    Co. 

Dept.  17  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
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Walton  &Tousley 

Incorporated 

PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

Hardware,  Agricultural 

Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware, 

Paints,  Varnishes 

A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 

Dealers  in 

Fnrnitnre,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades,  etc. 

SARANAC  LAKE. 

New  York 


Saranac  Lake  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1825 

The  Gulf  Brewing 
Company 

BREWERS  OF 

Sparkling  and  Cream  Ales, 

India  Pale,  Stock  and 

Porter 

Both  Telephones  160 
UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


J.  T.  SHANAHAN,  President  and  Treasurer 
A.  J.  BAKER,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
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Niagara  Silk  Mills 


MAKERS 


"Niagara  Maid" 

Double  Tipped  Silk  Gloves 
Underwear    Hosiery 


NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 
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ffiarUett  Ann  anO  Bungaiows 

IN  THE  ADIRONDACK^ 

BARTLETT  INN  and  Bungalows  are  situated  on  Bartlett  Carry, 
a  beautiful  slope  of  land  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Saranac 
River  and  between  the  Upper  and  Middle  Saranac  Lakes, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  points  in  the  whole  Adiron- 
dack region.  Bartlett  Inn  was  formerly  the  Saranac  Club  and  its 
membership  included  some  of  the  most  prominent  American 
families.  The  beautiful  cottages  are  occupied  by  some  of  the 
former  members  of  the  Club,  but  the  Inn  and  Bungalows  are 
operated  as  a  hotel  and  are  open  to  the  public.  The  Bungalows 
are  new  and  are  as  elaborate  in  construction  as  private  camps. 
They  are  lighted  by  electricity,  have  hot  and  cold  water  bath- 
rooms, fire-places  and  telephone.  Each  bungalow  has  a  unique 
location  and  is  less  than  one  minute  from  the  Inn. 

JAMES  H.  REARDON,  BARTLETT  INN, 

UPPER  SARANAC,  N.  Y. 


This  is  a  Story  of  Unity 

of  united  effort,  directed  toward  the  giving 
of  greater  merchandise  values,  towards 
serving  the  people  through  uniting  every 
modern  commercial  idea  with  such  modern 
merchandise  as 

KUPPENHEIMER  CLOTHES 

STYLPLUS  CLOTHES 

ARROW  SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS 

KNOX,  STETSON,  AND  GOLD  BOND  HATS 

NETTLETON  AND  KEITH  KONQUEROR  SHOES 

We  specialize  on  clothes  for  outdoor 
people  such  as  Fur  Coats,  Blankets,  Sweat- 
ers, Warm  Shoes  and  Moccasins,  Gloves, 
Caps  and  the  largest  line  of  Underwear 
carried  in  this  section. 

THE  C.  J.  CAREY  CO. 

"The  Shop  For  Men" 

79  Main  Street,        Saranac  LaS-e,  N.  Y. 


Louis  DuBois,  Pres.         Gilbert  DuBois,  Sec.-Treas 
R.  T.  Childs,  Vice-Pres. 
W.  C.  Rose,  Asst.  Sec.-Asst.  Treas 

A.  P.  DuBois  Company 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 


Established  1873     Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y 

SPRAGUE-KROM  CO..  Inc. 

General  Merchandise       Good  Housekeeping  Store 
L.  D.  Phone     LIVINGSTON  MANOR.N.Y. 

J.  BRENNER  &  SON 

Flour,    Feed,  Grain,  Lumber  and 
Building    Materials 

HURLEY VILLE,  N    Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUYING  SHOES  THE  HIDE 
TO  WEARER  WAY  DOES 
NOT  ONLY  MEAN  BETTER 
SHOES  FOR  LESS  MONEY. 

otToWE^  IT      MEANS    THAT    YOU     DO     NOT     PAY     A 

1     MIDDLEMAN'S  PROFIT. 

WE  TAN  OUR  LEATHER,  MANUFACTURE  IT 
INTO    GOOD  SHOES  AND  SELL  DIRECT 
TO  THE  RETAILER. 

YOU  BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  RETAILER, 
IT'S  THE  MODERN  WAY-FROM  PRO- 
DUCER  TO  CONSUMER  WITH  NO  "UN- 
NECESSARY PROFITS"  ADDED. 


Endicott  Johnson  &  Co, 

ENDICOTT,  NEW  YORK 


You  Can  Do  Your  Family  Washing 

IN  YOUR  HOME  BY  ELECTRICITY  FOR  2  CENTS 

The  following  are  using  the  1900  electric  washer:  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Glen  Oak,  Peoria;  St.  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson,  Peoria;  Sacred  Heart 
Academy,  412  N.  Madison,  Peoria;  St.  Margaret's  Convent,  17  Louisburg  Sq., 
Boston;  St.  George  School,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Visitation  Convent,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  The  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Name,  Rome,  N.  Y.;  School  Sisters  Notre  Dame,  221  West  22nd  Place, 
Chicago;  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  St.  Augustine's  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

The  1900  Washer  Company 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMEXTS 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

TKe  Jos.  Laurer  Brewing  (o. 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


THEO.  J.  YUND     CHAS.  C.  YUND 
THOS.  F.  KENNEDY 


Kin.  Kennedy  &  Toil 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


mens  Knitted  Underwear 


AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


GARDNER  BROOM 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Brooms  and 
Brushes 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


Louis  Rosenheim  &  (ompany 


FORMERLY  E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 


114-118  West  17th  Street, 


New  York  City 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


MAPLE  GROVE  HOUSE 


MAPLE  GROVE  HOUSE  is  a  large  farm  house  and  stands  on  elevated 
ground  about  500  feet  from  the  southern  shore  of  Sheldrake  Lake, 
the  grounds  extending  to  the  lake  and  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
its  margin.  This  house  was  recently  built  and  has  just  been  newly  furnished 
throughout,  and  has  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  piazza  overlooking  the  lake. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  shade."  also  croquet  grounds.  Accommodates  40  guests. 
Eggs,  milk,  butter  and  vegetables  are  supplied  from  the  farm  which  contains  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  Horses  and  carriages  will  be  furnished  at  reasonable  rates. 
Guests  met  at  Luzon  Station.  A  charge  of  25  cents  for  passengers  and  25  cents  for 
trunks  will  be  made  each  way. 

RATES:     ADULTS.  $7.00  TO  $9  00  PER  WEEK 

H.  M.  LEROY,  Proprietor, 

LOCH  SHELDRAKE,  N.  Y. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


THe  G.  F.  Harvey  (6. 


SARATOGA   SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JOHN   F.  O'BRIEN,  President  JOHN   HAUGHRAN,  Vice-President 

C.  E.   INMAN,   Cashier 


The  National  City  Bank 
of  Plattsburgh 


PLATTSBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


J.  M.  WEVER,   President  R.    H.  GUIBORD,  Vice-President 

J.  W.  GUIBORD.  Cashier 


The  Merchants  National  Bank 


PLATTSBURGH.  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


F.  C,  HUYCK  &  SONS 

KENWOOD  MILLS 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  W.  J.  P.  Kingsley  and  Son 


CANCER  SANITARIUM 

For  Treatment  by  Application 


FOUNDED  1859 


ROME,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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The  Expense  Cutter  in 

The  Toilet  Room 

WELL  KNOWN  TO  THE  MANAGERS 
OF  ALL  LARGE  HOTELS  AND  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


People  waste.     Mostly  thoughtlessly.     But 
still  "using  up"  somebody's  money— your 
money.     In  the  lavatory,  when  they  rip  off  a  couple  of  yards  of 
paper,  when  a  little  would  be  sufficient.     YOU  LOSE. 

pi«ce .check on thi.(i0NLI WON"  Toilet  Paper  Cabinet 


Expense  with  an 
4  4 


IT    STOPS     WASTE" 


Cut  Down  Your  Towel  Expense 

Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down  towel  waste.  Onliwon 
Paper  Towel  Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean  towel  for 
everybody — no  danger  of  communicating  disease. 

ONLIWON  ft^.  CABINETS 

Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  He  Ids  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
skin.  They  supply  one  towel  at 
a  time.  No  waste,  no  tearing,  no 
wash  bills.  They  save  money  and 
provide  better  service. 

Write  us  a  card  for  special  hotel  proposition, 
sure  to  please  you,  also  A.  P  W.  PAPER 
TOWELS,  sanitary,  satisfactory  and  inex  = 
pensive. 


1 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

I  A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


* 
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M.  J    SHAUGHNESSY.   Pres.  and  Treas.  M.  W.  SHAUGHNESSY,  Vice-Pres, 

F.   L.   CARLISLE,  Secretary 


Shaughnessy  Knitting  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fine  Knitted  Underwear 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Selling  Agent 
ELMER  E.  HARIZELL,  346  Broadway,  INew  York  City 

OGDENSBURG  BANK 

Capital,  $100,000  Surplus,  $250,000 

DIRECTORS 

Frank  Chapman,  President  Thomas  Spratt,  Vice-President 

John  Hannan  George  Hall 

Samuel  W.    Leonard,    Cashier 

OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


L.  F.ABBOTT  W.  H.   BRADFORD  E.  W.  BRADFORD 

H.  E.  Bradford  &  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1854 

Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  and  Men's  Knit  Underwear  and 
Half  Hose  in  Various  styles,  White  and  Colored 

BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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C.  E.  HOLDEN,  President 

W.  E.  CLEARY,  Vice-President 

J.  H.  RILEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Towing  Between  Waterford  and  St  Johns'. 

P.  Q.     Transportation  to  and  from 

all  Points  in  Canada 

Offices:  17  South  Street.  New  York;  Three 

Rivers,  P.  Q.;  Ill  Mountain  Hill,  Quebec, 

P.  Q.;  St.  John's,   P.   Q. 

Head  Office, 
WHITEHALL,  N.  Y. 


J.&  J.  Rogers  Co. 

JAMES  ROGERS,  President 
GEORGE  CHAHOON.  Vice-Pres. 
J.  MONROE,  SHEFFIELD,  Secretary 

Manufacturers  of 

Sulphite  Papers  all   Grades  also 

Sulphite   Pulp  Bleached 

and  Unbleached 

AUSABLE  FORKS,  ESSEX  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Sales  Agents 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading 
Company 

Long  Distance  Telephone 
5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW    YORK 


The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  City  Four  Dining  Rooms  American  and  European  Plan 

Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  Every   Room 


£>ir  ililitam  dlfltfnamt  Sfotpi 

J.  WILLIAM  MEYER,   Proprietor 

JOHNSTOWN,   NEW   YORK 


RATES:  A.  P.  $2.00  PER  DAY  AND  UP. 


E.  P.  $1.00  PER  DAY  AND  UP. 


Lake  Meacham  Hotel 

JOHN  O'NEIL 

MEACHAM    LAKE,  N.  Y. 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Open  May  First  to  October 

Hardware  and  House  Furnishings 

For  Booklet  Write  or  Call  on 

a  Specialty 

GEO.  W.  CUSHMAN,  Mgr. 

WH  TEHALL,  N.  Y. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Johnstown  Mocha  Mills  Co. 

JOHNSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Jos.  Bachner,  President 
Harry  J.  Louis,  Vice-President 
Jos.  Moses,  Sec'y-Treasurer 

I BA6HNER-M0SES-L0UIS  CO. 

Cable  Address  "Bacmo" 

Makers   of  Bacmo  Gloves 
GLOVERSVILLE,     N.    Y.,     U.     S.     A. 

GEO.  E.  SMITH     FRANK  MARTIN 

McLeish  Coloring  Co. 

SMITH  &  MARTIN,  Props. 

Colorers  of  All  Kinds  of 
Glove  Leather 

Mocha  Castor  a  Specialty 

JOHNSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  559 


W.  Horwitz 

IMPORTER  OF  HYDES    AND    SKINS 

Telephone  553 
JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Younglove  Lumber 
Company 

JOHNSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Filmer  Fur  Manufacturing  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FUR  COATS  AND  ROBES 
Walk=E-Z-Coat,  Patented  April  20,  1909 


JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


BYRON  LAPHAM,   President  J.   M.   COOLIDGE,   Vice-President 

A.   W.  SHERMAN,  Cashier 


The  First  National  Bank 


GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


A.  J.  COOPER,   Pres   and  Treas.  JAMES  E.  BURKE,  Sec' 


The  Cooper  Mfg.  Company 

COOPER'S  UNDERWEAR 

DERBY  RIBBED 
Grade  De  Luxe 


BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 

New  York  Office,  Room  43,  Watson  Bldg.,    Cor.  Franklin  and  Church  St; 


AD  VERTISBMBNTS 


Compliments   of 


Superior  Manufacturing 
Company 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


F-  N.  STEVENS,  Pres.     F.  L-  STEVENS,  VicePres- 
H-  B.  THOMPSON.  Treas- 
B-  W-  SUGDEN,  Sec'y 


Stevens  &  Thompson 

Paper  Manufacturers 


NORTH  HOOSICK,  NEW  YORK 


Rising  &  Worden 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  OF 
ALL  KINDS 

Call  or  'Phone  Telephone  243- J 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.   Y. 


Twin  State  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 


HOOSICK  FALLS  DIVISION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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The  First  National  Bank 

CANTON,  N.  Y. 

Capital            .            .            .             $100,000.00 
Surplus           .            .            .               100,000.00 
Undivided  Profits        .            .                60,000.00 

THE  BANK  OF  SUPERIOR  SERVICE 

R.  T.  WELLS 
W.  N. 

,  President 

BEARD,  Vice-President 
C.  E.  HEMENWAY,  Cashier 

G.  P.  LYNDE,  Assistant  Cashier 

R.    B.    PIKE,  Assistant    Cashier 

Canton 
Clothing 
Company 


Men's    Ready  Made 

and 

Made  to  Measure 

Clothing 

CANTON,  NEWIYORK 


The  Kirkland  Pharmacy 

E.  M.  KIRKLAND,  Prop. 

60  Main  St.  CANTON,  N.  Y. 


E-    R.    EVANS 

PHARMACIST 

GRANVILLE           .           N.    Y. 

OFFICE    OF 

SHAW    BROS. 

PAPER    BOX    MANUFACTURERS 

HOOSICK    FALLS,     N.Y. 

D-  J-  McHENRY  WILL  E-  ROBERTS 

Granville   Furniture   Co. 

McHENRY  &  ROBERTS,  Props. 

Furniture  and  Undertaking 

GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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ELITE  GLOVE 
CO. 

MR.  RALPH  A.  MOSES 

President 


H.  P.  Gates 


L.  P.  Mills 


F.  P.  Gates 


Gates,  Mills  &  Co. 

Makers  of 

GATES  GLOVES 

For  Men  and  Women 

JOHNSTOWN,   N.    Y. 

JAMES  A.  SPARGO.  Pres    and  Gen.  Mgr. 

Spargo  Wire  Co. 

Successors  to  The  James  A.  Spargo  Wire  Co. 
and  The  bpargo  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Bronze,  Copper  and  Brass  Wire 
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and  Brass  Wire. 

Fine  Sizes  a  Specialty 
ROME,  N.  Y. 
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A  Breath  of  the  Forest 

By  Bernard  F.  J.  D< milky. 

Here's  a  breath  of  the  Virgin  forest, 

A  voice  from  the  distant  hill  : 
Where  we  ream  each  day  through  the  trackless  wood, 

Or  dream  by  a  sparkling  rill. 
Through  the  long-  dream  days  of  the  Autumn. 

When  the  flowers  drcop  their  heads  and  fall. 
We  obey  its  alluring  summons 

And  fellow  the  woodland's  call. 
A  tuft  of  moss  from  the  hillside, 

A  fern  from  the  wooded  dale, 
A   blushing  leaf   from  the  bracken  hedge 

And  a  sprig  of  the  dewdrop  pale. 
We  pluck  these  gems  from  the  mountains, 

Besprint  with  the  morning' dew.. 
And  with  loving  hands  and  an  ea.^er  heart 

We  send  them  away  to  you. 


Forest  Leaves. 

Gbe  CbanfceQiving  mumber 
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An  Appeal   From  Sanatorium  Gabriels  and 

Its  Answer 


Less  than  a  year  ago,  before  Mother  Mary  P.  H.  Kieran  was  called 
to  her  reward,  a  charitable  friend  promised  her  a  gift  of  $16,000.00,  on 
condition  that  the  Sisters  could  raise  another  $16,000.00.  Up  to  the 
time  of  her  death  Mother  Alary  was  making  every  effort  to  interest  other 
friends  in  the  institution,  so  as  to  raise  this  amount. 

Our  appeal  has  already  appeared  twice  in  the  pages  of  Forest 
Leaves.  It  has  been  nobly  answered.  Generous  friends  have  come  to 
our  aid.  Two  kind  benefactors  have  given  $1,000  each.  Many  smaller 
donations  have  been  added,  until  now  our  fund  is  $14,000.00.  Onlv 
$2,000  more,  and  we  shall  have  the  amount  required  to  obtain  the 
promised  gift.  Then  we  can  take  up  our  notes,  and  save  what  is  now 
given  out  as  interest. 

As  in  the  past,  we  feel  that  some  kind  friends  will  come  to  our  aid 
to  raise  the  comparatively  small  amount  yet  required.  So  once  again, 
and  let  us  hope  for  the  last  time,  we  make  this  appeal. 

That  God  may  reward  with  His  choicest  gifts  our  generous  bene- 
factors is  our  grateful  prayer. 


A  Young  Catholic  Explorer 

By  Jamks  J.  Walsh.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D. 

(I  had  the  pleasure  on  several  occasions  of  meeting  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
at  and  near  Gabriels  and  I  know  that  he  was  very  much  interested  in  Mother 
Mary's  work  there.  When  he  went  hunting  in  the  Adirondack^  he  usually  stayed 
in  your  neighborhood  somewhere  and  I  believe  that  Rainbow  Inn  was  a  favorite 
resort  of  his  when  deer  shooting.  His  untimely  death  while  doing  some  finely 
venturesome  and  really  valuable  work  as  a  discoverer  adds  a  new  zest  to  interest 
with  regard  to  him  and  so  I  feel  sure  the  readers  of  the  Forest  Leaves  will  he 
glad  to  have  some  excerpts  from  an  article  with  regard  to  him  which  appeared  in 
the  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society.  It  seemed  too  bad  not 
to  gather  together  some  memorials  of  the  brave  young  explorer  before  the  memory 
of  him  had  passed  entirely.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  article  in  the  Historical 
Society  Records  and  these  paragraphs  may  renew  pleasant  memories  of  a  very  dear 
young  man  among  many  readers  of  Forest  Leaves.  J 
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N  the  late  summer  of  19 13  the  newspapers  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  began  to  publish  some  rather  vague 
rumors  that  a  young  American  explorer  of  what  are  called 
the  Barren  lands  of  North  Central  Canada  had  been  killed 
by  the  Eskimos.  The  name  of  the  explorer  was  reported 
as  Harry  V.  Radford  and  in  the  first  reports,  while  it  was 
declared  that  the  rumors  that  had  come  were  so  circum- 
stantial as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  there  had  been  a 
murder,  there  were  rumors  too  that  Radford  had  been  seen 
at  one  of  the  outposts  of  civilization,  and  readers  were  warned  not  to 
take  the  story  as  thus  told  for  absolute  truth  until  further  confirmation 
was  secured.  The  Mounted  Northwest  Police  were  said  to  be  investigat- 
ing the  story  and  more  definite  information  would  later  be  available,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  winter  was  opening"  and  travel  was  difficult 
and  communication  almost  impossible,  the  confirmation  or  contradiction 
of  the  original  story  might  be  delayed  for  a  considerable  period,  even 
perhaps  until  the  following  spring. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  until  well  on  in  the  springtime  <>f 
T914  that  absolute  confirmation  of  the  first  report  was  secured  and  the 
murder  of  Radford  and  his  companion  indubitably  demonstrated.  At 
first  the  reason  for  doubting    the    story    was    thai    the    experience    of 
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travelers  with  the  Eskimos  had  always  been  such  as  to  make  it  almost 
incredible  that  the  murder  had  taken  place.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
travelers  in  the  frozen  north  have  had  to  confide  themselves  to  these 
almost  absolutely  uncivilized  people,  under  circumstances  where  their 
possessions  were  likely  to  tempt  the  greed  of  their  guides  because  of  the 
many  valuables  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eskimos  which  they  necessarily  carried 
with  them  for  their  expeditions,  the  Eskimos  had  always  proved  faithful. 
Notwithstanding  even  that  frequently  the  white  man  had  to  call  for  sacri- 
fices and  submission  to  very  great  hardships  and  dangers  for  his  sake, 
the  natives  had  always  been  true  to  their  trust.  White  men  had  been 
able  to  look  forward  with  almost  complete  confidence  to  the  uncivilized 
guides  and  companions  sticking  to  them  through  thick  and  thin,  nurs- 
ing them  when  sick  or  wounded  and  bringing  them  back  to  civilization 
according  to  contract,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  immense  suffering  and 
even  occasionally  maiming,  injury  or  death  to  themselves. 

With  the  confirmation  of  the  death  of  young  Radford.  I  suppose  that 
to  the  general  public  it  seemed  that  a  comparatively  unimportant  chapter 
in  biography  had  thus  been  closed.  Many  people  doubtless  concluded, 
especially  after  reading  the  account  of  Radford's  expedition  and  its 
unfortunate  fatal  termination,  that  after  all  this  was  only  the  end  of  the 
tale  of  a  young  fellow  who  from  his  early  youth  had  had  the  wanderlust. 
the  spirit  of  the  wanderer  and  pioneer,  who  preferred  to  travel  in  places 
where  others  had  not  been  rather  than  over  the  ground  where  many  gen- 
erations of  travelers  had  found  interest  and  satisfaction.  Most  people 
doubtless  reflected  that  of  course  the  world  owes  much  to  the  brave  and 
daring  pioneer,  but  after  all  they  felt  that  it  is  his  nature  that  prompts 
him  and  there  is  not  so  very  much  to  his  credit  when  he  succeeds  :  while 
if  he  fails,  he  is  only  one  of  the  many  who  have  gone  down  in  the 
struggle  with  nature  in  the  effort  to  open  new  lands  to  mankind.  To 
a  great  many  readers  doubtless  Radford's  fate  meant  little  less  than  this. 
It  was  only  one  of  the  many  stories  of  tragedy  that  come  up  in  the  news- 
papers and  that  we  have  grown  so  used  to  from  reading  them  every 
morning  for  breakfast  that  death  means  very  little  unless  it  happens  to 
strike  home  to  someone  near  us.  As  the  French  say  so  cleverly,  "People 
die,  oh  yes,  other  people". 

Harry  Radford  had  been  a  particular  friend  for  nearly  fifteen  years, 
when  the  confirmation  of  the  storv  of  his  murder  closed  a  very  interest- 
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ing  chapter  in  acquaintanceship.  I  met  him  originally  at  the  New  York 
Catholic  Authors'  Guild,  winch,  though  very  probably  few  arc  now  aware 
of  the  fact,  for  it  lias  gone  the  way  of  all  things  for  years  now,  held  a 
series  of  meetings  under  the  patronage  of  Father  John  Talbot  Smith  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  at  least  three  other 
valuable  acquaintanceships  besides  those  of  Father  Smith  himself  and 
Radford  that  I  owe  to  the  Xew  York  Catholic  Authors'  Guild,  so  I  am 
quite  sure  that  such  an  organization  would  at  any  time  and  everywhere 
prove  a  distinct  benefit  to  those  of  sympathetic  purposes  and  allied  pur- 
suits. 

When  I  met  him,  Harry  Radford  |  at  the  age.  1  think,  of  about  sev- 
enteen and  still  a  student  at  Manhattan  College)  was  editing  and  pub- 
lishing a  little  magazine  called  "Woods  and  Waters."  He  not  only  wrote 
nn  st  of  the  matter  for  this  magazine,  but  he  drummed  up  advertising 
for  it,  succeeded  in  getting  associate  editors  and  contributors  and  made 
the  paper  pay  its  own  way.  He  had  lots  of  push:  indeed  I  suppose  his 
energetic  initiative  would  be  called  "nerve",  for  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
tackle  anyone  in  order  to  secure  material  and  good-will  for  his  little 
paper.  He  was  a  thorough  boy  in  many  ways  and  particularly  in  his 
utter  disregard  for  man}-  of  the  conventions  that  would  restrain  the 
maturer  youth  from  doing  what  he  did. 

He  had  spent  his  summers  for  years  in  the  Adirondacks  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, and  associating  with  guides  and  backwoodsmen  and  he  had  become 
enamored  of  the  wild  life.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  back-to-nature 
movement  which  now  is  sending  so  many  people  into  what  they  call  their 
bungalows  in  the  North  woods,  there  came  to  him  the  realization  that  the 
presentation  of  the  joys  of  living  in  the  wilderness  for  a  certain  time 
every  year  could  be  made  attractive  to  men.  even  to  the  confirmed  city 
dweller.  Hence  his  little  paper.  He  used  it  as  a  lever  to  move  the  New 
York  legislature  to  reintroduce  moose  into  the  Adirondacks  and  in  the 
days  when  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Governor  of  Xew  Y'ork  State 
succeeded  by  personal  lobbying  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  this 
purpose.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  his  majority,  had  graduated  at 
college,  he  felt  that  his  little  magazine  had  accomplished  all  that  he  wished 
from  it.  so  he  allowed  it  to  merge  with  another  one  of  the  outdoor 
journals.  Above  all.  its  publication  world  have  tied  him  down  in  New 
York  and  he  wanted  to  be  free  to  make  extensive  trips  into  wild  countries 
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to  bring  back  specimens  of  hitherto  unknown  animals  and  to  investigate 
as  a  pioneer  hitherto  unexplored  country. 

Radford  was  graduated  from  the  Civil  Engineering  Department  of 
Manhattan  College  in  190 l  with  the  B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering.  He 
returned  later  to  complete  a  higher  course  for  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  C.  E.  in  1906.  Brother  Potamian  tells  me  that  his  thesis  for 
this  latter  degree  was  a  very  elaborate  one  on  "The  Preservation  of 
Timber."  This  would  serve  to  show  a  certain  practical  bent  of  mind,  for 
though  he  spent  his  time  in  the  Adirondacks  mainly  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, he  became  very  much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
and  particularly  their  protection  against  the  forest  fires  which  so  often 
ravaged  the  Great  North  Woods  to  the  unfortunate  destruction  of 
immense  quantities  of  most  valuable  timber  and  the  reduction  of  animal 
life  in  the  woods.  I  remember  his  talking  to  me  once  with  regard  to  the 
European  preservation  of  forests  and  the  science  of  forestry  and  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Germany  they  had  perfected  the  art  and 
science  of  forestry  to  such  a  degree  that  their  forests,  in  spite  of  the 
much  greater  density  of  the  population,  far  from  disappearing  as  our 
own  are,  were  constantly  growing  in  size  and  in  value,  though  as  a  rule 
the  land  that  was  used  for  this  purpose  would  be  of  comparatively  little 
value  for  other  purposes. 

Father  Talbot  Smith,  who  got  to  know  him  very  well  in  connection 
with  his  publication  of  "Woods  and  Waters,"  for  which  he  was  a  per- 
sistent seeker  for  articles,  and  not  to  be  denied,  as  all  of  us  who  were 
doing  any  writing  found,  has  written  me  a  letter  with  regard  to  him 
which,  because  it  sums  up  Harry's  character  as  it  appealed  to  a  man  of 
a  good  deal  of  experience  with  men  of  all  kinds  and  characters,  seems 
worth  while  reproducing. 

Dr.  Smith  said  :  "The  occasion  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  young 
man  arose  from  a  publication  called  'Woods  and  Waters.'  which  he  had 
founded  while  a  student  in  Manhattan  College.  He  wanted  advice  and 
contributions  at  an  expense  to  himself.  I  gave  him  a  little  of  both,  and  a 
good  deal  of  encouragement.  T  found  later  that  he  needed  nothing  of 
the  last-named,  because  of  all  the  stubborn,  determined  youngster-  ! 
have  ever  met  easily  he  took  the  palm.  He  ran  the  magazine  until  he 
got  tired  of  it.  found  associate  editors  and  contributors,  secured  adver- 
tising and  made  the  tiling  pay  its  way.      In   the  innocent   way  of  a  boy 
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he  discovered  at  an  early  date  that  the  good-natured  will  stand  fi  >r  any- 
thing, that  push  and  pull  are  two  notable  factors  in  life,  and  he  had  no 
more  concern  about  the  feeling's  of  the  people  whose  sympathies  he 
enlisted  than  if  they  were  Hottentots.  He  made  his  way  into  every 
circle,  had  his  own  opinions  about  everything  from  capitalism  down, 
usually  had  the  wrong  view,  and  held  to  it  in  the  face  of  the  world.  I  think 
this  was  done  in  a  teasing  spirit,  when  he  saw  that  his  opponent  was 
deeply  interested.  Early  he  made  up  his  mind  for  the  exploration  busi- 
ness. All  his  thoughts  were  on  adventurous  travel,  not  merely  on  travel. 
He  saw  Italy  and  laughed  at  the  popular  enthusiasm  about  it,  declaring 
that  the  Adirondacks  were  as  beautiful.  After  studying  the  lives  of 
great  explorers  he  discovered  that  press  publicity  has  much  to  do  with 
the  art  of  exploration,  and  therefore  he  sought  the  limelight  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  theatrical  celebrity.  Taking  an  interest  in  him,  I  pointed 
out  the  faults  in  his  method,  the  size  of  his  head,  the  likelihood  of  his 
becoming  a  bore.  etc.  He  snapped  Ins  fingers  at  such  philosophy.  Life 
was  a  battle,  and  one  must  fight  by  any  and  every  means  in  his  power. 
Nevertheless  he  felt  his  religion  earnestly,  although  I  fear  it  would  not 
continue  long  under  the  strain  of  so  impudent  a  personality.  He  was 
frank  and  engaging  in  speech  and  manner,  always  on  the  wing,  with 
new  schemes,  laughing  at  his  own  mistakes  and  the  world,  full  of  tricks 
upon  editors  and  tuft-hunters,  proud  of  his  ability  to  play  the  game  with 
the  best  of  them.  He  was  an  extraordinary  mingling  of  innocence  and 
shrewdness  and  common  sense,  without  knowing  much  about  these  quali- 
ties. He  just  grew  up  like  Topsy,  under  the  strong  impulses  of  his 
nature,  and  seemed  to  yield  joyously  to  them.  He  was  a  good  boy,  and 
readily  admitted  the  swelled  head.  I  warned  him  often  that  this  defect 
was  most  serious  and  would  wreck  the  best  planned  enterprises.  He  could 
admit  that,  but  never  really  understood  it.  I  tried  to  bring  him  under  my 
influence,  but  his  nature  would  accept  nothing  in  that  line.  He  would 
come  to  me  for  praise  and  approval  but  never  for  direction.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Authors'  Guild  and  read  some  essays  before  it. 
Some  of  the  members  thought  him  an  impertinence,  but  standing  up 
before  a  group  of  literary  lights,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  telling  them 
something  he  thought  worth  while,  he  looked  the  incarnation  of  perpetual 
youth  and  hope  and  confidence.  At  his  age  I  would  have  shrunk  before 
such  an  audience.     He  reveled  in  it.     Yainlv  I  tried  to  tell  him  that  his 
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dream  of  exploration  and  consequent  fame  must  depend  upon  fine  quali- 
ties, finer  than  he  then  possessed,  but  which  in  time  he  might  possess. 
He  laughed  at  me.  All  one  had  to  do  was  to  go  ahead  and  win.  lie 
became  interested  in  "Adirondacks  Murray,"  the  Boston  ex-minister  who 
made  the  Adirondacks  famous,  lapsed  into  poverty  and  obscurity,  and 
died  at  Guilford,  Conn.  Harry  wrote  a  short  biography  of  him,  pub- 
lished it  himself,  and  introduced  a  parenthesis  which  was  larger  than 
the  text  itself.  He  used  to  tell  me  a  lot  about  Murray,  and  probably 
helped  him  in  his  last  days.  I  think  he  was  at  the  funeral.  Such  are 
my  recollections  of  Harry;  the  other  things  have  faded  from  my  mind, 
but  they  must  have  been  many,  because  he  was  never  done  with  schemes." 

After  his  graduation  at  Manhattan  College,  Radford  traveled  for 
some  months  in  Italy,  for  it  so  happened  that  through  his  mother  he  had 
an  independent  income ;  but,  instead  of  being  won  over  from  nature  to 
art,  came  back  to  laugh  at  the  popular  enthusiasm  about  European  travel, 
declaring  that  the  interest  in  it  was  mostly  put  on  and  that  the  Adiron- 
dacks  wrere  at  least  as  beautiful  as  any  of  the  natural  scenery  that  he  had 
seen  in  Europe.  With  regard  to  art,  he  felt  as  many  people  do  with 
regard  to  music,  that  most  of  those  who  talk  so  much  about  it  and  parade 
their  admiration  for  it  are  mere  pretenders  to  a  taste  the  possession  of 
which  they  think  stamps  them  as  more  cultivated  than  the  generality  of 
people. 

After  this  European  travel  episode  some  years  were  spent  in  the 
Adirondacks  with  his  mother,  one  of  the  gentle,  retiring  creatures  whom 
it  is  a  surprise  to  find  as  the  mother  of  a  wanderer  like  Radford  and  who 
must  find  it  above  all  hard  to  explain  how  this  can  be  her  flesh  and  blood. 
The  idea  of  her  loneliness  if  he  should  leave  her  for  any  length  of  time — 
for  she  was  wrapped  up  in  him — kept  him  from  any  great  expedition.  I 
know7  that  he  was  thinking  about  it,  planning  for  it,  hoping  to  get  the 
chance  to  do  something  in  pioneering  that  has  never  yet  been  done,  but 
still  living  quietly  with  his  mother.  Unfortunately  she  developed  cancer 
and  then  for  a  year  he  was  the  most  devoted  of  sons.  Twice  I  went  to  see 
her  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Harry's  devotion  to  her  showed  another  side 
of  his  character  that  was  strikingly  interesting.  The  marriage  had  been 
unhappy,  a  separation  had  taken  place,  and  mother  and  son  were  all  in 
all  to  each  other.  When  I  saw  them  they  were  living  together  at  a  little 
farmhouse  and  finding  the  fulness  of  life  in  each    other.      Harry    was 
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much  disturbed  over  his  mother's  death  and  exhibited  an  entirely  other 
side  to  his  character,  for  as  a  rule  he  seemed  little  thoughtful  of  others 
or  their  feelings  and  yet  showed  that  he  had  a  deep  filial  affection. 

His  mother  died  about  ten  years  ago  and  then  he  proceeded  to  take 
some  of  the  long  trips  into  the  wilderness  he  had  been  longing  for.  He 
went  to  Labrador,  and  later  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  always  avoiding 
the  much-traveled  routes  and  hunting  big  game  of  unusual  kind.  When 
he  come  back  reports  were  made  to  the  Smithsonian  and  to  various 
societies  for  the  cultivation  of  the  outdoor  life  in  Xew  York,  Toronto 
and  Montreal.  The  income  left  him  by  his  mother  was  not  large,  but  it 
made  him  practically  independent.  While  he  had  the  desire  to  wander 
and  to  do  pioneer  work,  he  had  also  a  very  curious  and  frankly  expressed 
craving  for  fame  and  he  did  not  always  make  as  nice  a  distinction  as 
might  be  expected  between  fame  and  notoriety.  He  often  talked  of  Stan- 
lev  and  the  other  famous  explorers  and  finally  he  resolved  that  he  would 
do,  as  far  as  it  was  left  to  do,  for  the  region  of  Xorth  Central  and  West- 
ern Canada  what  Stanley  had  done  for  Africa.  About  five  years  ago  he 
planned  to  take  a  trip  along  the  Mackenzie  River  between  the  Arctic 
circle  and  to  spend  at  least  three  years  away  from  civilization. 

He  laid  his  plans  broadly  and  deeply  and  secured  some  sort  of  an 
official  connection  with  the  Canadian  governments  as  an  exploring 
pioneer  in  what  concerned  zoology  particularly  and  promised  to  bring- 
back  specimens  for  the  National  Canadian  Museum.  He  also  secured 
some  official  connection  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  I  believe, 
and  they  were  also  to  benefit  by  the  specimens  that  he  might  bring  back. 
He  came  to  me  to  get  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Jesuit  Provincials 
here  in  the  East  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  a  general  letter 
to  the  White  Fathers  of  the  Missions  along  the  Mackenzie  River.  He 
hoped  frequently  to  see  them  and  to  fulfill  his  religious  duties  as  far  as 
was  possible. 

I  remember  talking  with  him  about  the  loneliness  of  the  solitudes, 
because  at  this  time  he  expected  that  he  might  have  to  be  alone  with 
none  but  his  Eskimo  guides  and  without  any  of  the  consolations  of  civili- 
zation, or  the  ordinary  diversions  of  men,  or  the  entertainments  that  are 
supposed  to  be  so  necessary  for  anything  like  satisfaction  in  life.  I  sug- 
gested that  homesickness  would  spoil  the  satisfaction  of  his  trip,  but  he 
assured  me  that  Xew  York  was  the  most  tiresome  place  that  could  be. 
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There  was  the  mad  rush  after  money  during  the  day  and  after  so-called 

fun  at  night.  Most  of  the  fun  was  so  trivial  as  to  he  quite  childish  and 
some  of  it  consisted  of  overeating  or  indulgence  in  something  else  quite 
harmful  for  human  nature,  and  the  night  entertainments  simply  took  it 
out  of  one  to  such  an  extent  that  no  wonder  people  got  up  tired  to  face 
the  next  day  rather  despondently  and  he  ready  for  the  same  trivial  diver- 
sions, so  as  to  get  away  from  themselves  the  next  evening. 

On  the  other  hand  he  assured  me  that  nature  in  the  great  solitudes 
was  a  never-ending  source  of  consolation  and  companionship.  To  camp 
near  a  little,  purling  stream  and  hear  the  waters,  as  all  the  evening  one 
lay  thoroughly  tired  in  one's  tent:  to  watch  the  setting  sun  through  the 
trees,  or  over  the  distant  hills  or  mountains,  to  hear  the  birds  and  all  the 
varying  sounds  among  the  trees  in  the  forest  at  night  and  to  wonder 
what  they  were  about — all  this  was  real  entertainment  and  recreation  for 
him.  Once  when  I  visited  his  mother  professionally  in  the  Adirondack's, 
he  had  me  sleep  with  him  in  a  lean-to  that  he  had  erected  for  himself  in 
the  shelter  of  a  neighboring  hill.  Our  only  mattress  was  a  shakedown 
composed  of  a  mass  of  hemlock  and  spruce  branches.  1  cannot  say  that 
I  enjoyed  it  particularly,  though  I  don't  mind  a  railroad  train  a  hit.  and 
when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  at  five  o'clock  it  was  fully  light.  Radford 
assured  me  that  long  before  that  time  he  had  been  awake  and  for  over 
an  hour  had  keen  listening  enraptured  to  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  won- 
dering how  I  could  possibly  sleep  through  it  all. 

He  had  the  true  woodsman's  instinct  and  above  all  lacked  most  of 
the  instincts  of  our  so-called  civilization.  His  income  would  have  keen 
quite  enough  to  have  enabled  him  to  live  in  moderate  priced  bachelor 
quarters  as  a  man  about  town  doing  anything  that  he  liked — or  nothing 
if  he  wished  to  he  as  unoccupied  as  many  others.  Supposedly  this  would 
enable  him  to  enjoy  what  so  man}"  people  would  think  fun.  Whenever 
he  was  brought  in  touch  with  this  mode  of  life,  however,  he  found  it  a 
nuisance.  He  felt  as  with  regard  to  painting  and  music  that  people 
really  auto-suggested  themselves  into  a  mood  in  which  they  thought  they 
liked  these  things  because  they  saw  others  either  actuallv  enjoying  them 
as  few  did,  or  pretending  to  enjoy  them.  He  declared  that  it  was  all 
a  following  of  fashion  and  that  the  fashions  in  amusements  change,  that 
people  went  after  the  new  modes  because  other  people  did  so  and  they 
had  not  originality  enough  to  think  out  anvthing  for  themselves.    While 
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they  did  not  really  enjoy  what  they  were  doing  it  was  at  least  an  occupa- 
tion of  mind  that  kept  them  from  thinking  too  much  about  themselves 
and  they  felt  reasonably  safe  in  their  pretense  of  interest  because  so  many 
other  people  were  exhibiting  the  same  interest. 

His  thirst  for  fame  is  very  well  illustrated  by  his  interview  with  a 
reporter  for  a  Xew  York  paper  the  evening  before  he  started  on  this  last 
long  and,  as  it  unfortunately  proved  to  be,  fatal  journey.  He  liked  to 
suggest  a  possible  comparison  with  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  other  well 
known  explorers,  though  this  was  youthful  aspiration  rather  than  con- 
ceit. He  put  the  loud  pedal  down  firmly  on  all  that  he  would  have  to 
suffer  on  the  trip,  telling  that  he  would  have  nothing  but  raw  meat  and 
fish  to  eat  and  be  absolutely  devoid  of  human  companionship.  I  can- 
just  imagine  how  he  must  have  rolled  out  that  expressive  phrase  and 
insisted  emphatically  that  for  the  next  several  years  while  he  traveled 
through  districts  where  no  white  man  had  ever  been  and  gathered  experi- 
ences not  only  novel  to  him.  but  almost  novel  to  the  race,  he  would  be 
adding  important  details  to  world  information  and  enlarging  the  bounds 
of  geographic,  zoologic  and  general  botanical  knowledge.  Phrases 
appeal  to  youth,  and  Radford  had  in  his  close  intimacy  with  nature 
rather  than  man — above  all.  men  in  the  cities — missed  a  good  deal  of  the 
sophistication  that  comes  to  the  young  so  soon  now.  to  conceal  their 
natural  tendencies,  and  retained  the  flavor  of  older  times  and  something 
of  the  knight-errant  spirit. 

Radford  left  Xew  York  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1910.  having 
come  to  tell  me  something  of  his  plans  and  that  I  need  not  expect  to 
hear  from  him  for  several  years.  If  I  did  not  hear  from  him  in  three 
years,  however,  I  was  to  try  and  obtain  information  with  regard  to  his 
whereabouts  ;  for  it  might  possibly  be  of  help  to  him  in  some  difficult 
position  to  look  up  the  last  word  received  from  him.  Perhaps  even 
government  influence  might  need  to  be  appealed  to.  After  this  I  had 
a  letter  from  him  from  Ottawa  in  the  early  part  of  1911  and  then  noth- 
ing more.  He  had  almost  literally  gone  out  into  the  vast  unknown,  but 
I  had  little  solicitude  about  him.  for  he  was  in  excellent  health  :  he  had 
youth  and  strength  ;  he  had  had  considerable  experience  in  such  expedi- 
tions away  from  civilization,  and  he  had  a  reasonable  amount  of  prudence 
in  spite  of  the  impulsiveness  of  character  that  was  after  all  the  main 
factor   sending  him   on   his   expedition.      Besides,    though    he   talked    so 
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calmly  of  being  out  of  touch  with  civilization  for  several  years,  knowing 
something  about  the  missions  of  the  White  Fathers  along  the  Mackenzie 
River.  I  felt  sure  that  scarcely  ever  would  more  than  three  months  pass 
without  his  seeing  white  men  and  having  an  opportunity  to  send  mes- 
sages to  friends.  I  was  just  beginning  to  be  uneasy  about  him.  how- 
ever, when  the  first  disquieting  news  of  the  possible  fatal  termination  of 
his  expedition  came  filtering  into  civilization  as  yet  unconfirmed  and 
without  such  control  as  would  make  one  give  up  hope. 

The  last  portion  of  his  exploration  which  was,  as  proved  subse- 
quently, to  have  a  fatal  termination,  begun  on  July  10.  191 1,  from  Fort 
Resolution,  when  Radford,  accompanied  by  Thomas  George  Street, 
started  out  to  go  through  what  is  known  as  the  Barren  Ground  and 
reach  Hudson  Bay.  Some  of  Mr.  Radford's  letters  supply  the  important 
details  of  the  trip  and  Miss  Madge  Macbeth  in  her  article  on  '"The  Rad- 
ford-Street  Expedition"  in  the  Canada  Monthly  for  November,  1913 
(London  and  Toronto),  supplements  the  letters  by  a  running  comment 
that  makes  the  narrative  continuous. 

"A  half  breed  and  one  Indian  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Artillery 
Lake,  at  the  edge  of  the  Barren  Grounds.  We  had  a  heavy  load  of 
supplies  for  a  two  years'  residence  in  the  Barrens  and  the  Arctic,  since  I 
could  not  be  sure  that  the  relief  supplies  which  I  had  requested  to  be 
delivered  at  Chesterfield  Inlet  wotdd  reach  their  destination,  although 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  the  last  moment  had  very  generously 
promised  to  endeavor  to  carry  them  to  that  point  in  their  steamer,  and 
land  them  at  the  Inlet  for  me. 

"At  Artillery  Lake,  the  half-breed  and  Indian  turned  back. 
I  managed  to  engage  two  Yellow-Knife  Indians  whom  we  found 
encamped  in  Artillery  Lake  to  accompany  us  through  Artillery  and 
Clinton-Colden  Lakes  and  down  the  Hanbury  River  as  far  as  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Thelon  River.  Paying  them  in  advance  for  this  service,  they 
took  with  them  a  very  small  birch-bark  canoe  which  could  only  carry  a 
fraction  of  our  load  :  but  the  Indians  were  expected  to  be  of  much  service 
in  helping  us  across  the  numerous  portages  on  the  Hanburv." 

This  portion  of  the  journey  was  rendered  even  more  difficult  than 
it  would  have  been  under  ordinary  circumstances,  owing  to  the  increas- 
ing sulkiness  of  the  Indians  and  the  fact  that  Radford's  finger  became 
poisoned  through  the  handling  of  a  quantity  of  arsenic  intended  for  pre- 
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paring  zoological  specimens.  One  night  about  the  middle  of  August  they 
deserted.  There  were  three  reasons  why  they  could  not  be  pursued  and 
brought  back — Air.  Radford  was  virtually  a  cripple,  the  poison  having 
spread  from  his  finger  all  through  his  arm,  and  he  could  not  be  left 
alone ;  the  chance  of  overtaking  the  deserters  was  remote,  and  it  was 
essential  to  push  on  with  all  possible  speed  to  reach  Chesterfield  Inlet 
before  freeze-up.     In  Radford's  words : 

"The  task  before  Mr.  Street  was  now  indeed  monumental,  for  we 
were  then  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  dangerous  rapids  and 
portages,  and  the  river  was  so  low — the  season  being  already  advanced — 
and  the  load  in  our  canoe  (about  1,300  pounds)  so  great  that  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rapids  became  exceedingly  difficult.  Yet,  realizing  that  1 
was  a  helpless  cripple  and  unable  to  render  assistance  either  in  the  canoe 
or  on  the  portages  .  .  .  Street  resolutely  expressed  his  willingness  to 
undertake  to  navigate  the  canoe  single-handed  and  to  carry  every  pound 
of  our  outfit  across  the  portages." 

The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  upon  which  the  Indians  deserted, 
George  Street  actually  did  pack  the  whole  outfit  across  the  portage  on 
which  they  were  encamped. 

"My  wound  steadily  improved"    (Street  had  skillfully  opened  and 

cared  for  it — pioneers  must  be  amateur  surgeons  as  well  as  cooks  and 

hunters  and  everything  else)  "but  for  several  days  I  could  give  but  little 

assistance.    .    .    .    How  we  escaped  disaster  in  some  of  the  rapids  is  a 

mystery  to  me  !     Mr.  Street  rose  to  every  occasion  and  literally  did  the 

work  of  two  men  under  the  most  trying  conditions.* 

*Thomas  George  Street,  who  was  with  Radford  and  shared  his  fate,  was 
another  of  the  young  men  with  the  Wanderlust,  a  lover  of  outdoors,  full  of  tht; 
spirit  of  adventure,  keen  to  search  out  spots  off  the  beaten  track,  lightly  under- 
taking whatever  hardship  might  be  entailed.  As  a  boy  of  sixteen  he  joined  a 
transcontinental  railway-survey  party  working  around  Grand  Lake.  His  powerful 
physique  and  great  strength  soon  gave  him  a  reputation  among  the  men.  He  had 
been  in  a  series  of  expeditions  as  the  consequence  of  the  reputation  thus  gained 
and  happened  to  arrive  at  Smith's  Landing  in  August,  1910,  and  was  engaged  on 
work  in  that  neighborhood  when  at  the  beginning"  of  191 1  Radford  came  seeking  a 
companion  for  his  exploration  trip  which  he  at  once  announced  he  expected  would 
occupy  a  period  of  two  years  and  cover  a  distance,  roughly  speaking,  of  3.000  miles 
by  canoe,  sledge  and  on  foot.  It  had  been  difficult  to  get  a  companion,  many  men 
of  experience,  white,  native  and  half-breeds  having  refused,  but  Street  took  the 
proposition  at  once,  and  the  rest  of  the  winter  was  employed  in  preparation.  In 
July,  191 1,  the  two  set  out.  No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  Street's  character 
than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  these  letters  of  Radford's  sent  off  to  friends 
without  any  idea  that  they  would  ever  be  communicated  to  Street's  friends  or  to 
the  world. 
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.  :  "About  the  third  of  September  we  reached  the  head  of  Schultz  Lake 
on  the  lower  Thelon  and  here  to  our  great  satisfaction  we  found  an 
encampment  of  Eskimos,  at  a  crossing'  place  of  the  caribou,  known  as 
Od-e-uk-tellig." 

Some  of  the  difficulties  of  Arctic  travel  may  very  well  be  realized 
from  an  incident  which  happened  to  Radford  at  this  time.  While  at 
Od-e-uk-tellig  Radford  made  arrangements  to  secure  the  supplies  which 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  promised  to  land  for  him.  It  was  not 
easy  to  find  them.  There  could  be  no  specific  directions  given  as  to 
where  they  should  be  landed,  as  there  was  no  station  for  them  and  it 
was  only  a  question  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  selecting  a  spot  on  the 
Inlet  where  he  thought  the  supplies  would  most  easily  be  found  and  then 
leaving  them  there  with  such  signs  of  their  presence  as  he  thought  might 
attract  attention.  As  is  not  difficult  to  understand  under  the  circum- 
stances it  actually  took  weeks  to  find  them.  After  staying  for  two  days 
at  Od-e-uk-tellig  he  went  with  a  crew  of  three  Eskimos  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  week  of  September  to  Chesterfield  Inlet.  "We  searched 
the  entire  length  of  the  Inlet  for  our  relief  supplies,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  September  found  them  at  the  Inlet's  mouth,  on  the  shore  of  Hudson 
Bay,  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  faithful  to  their  promise,  had 
landed  them  three  weeks  previously  from  their  Steamer  Pelican." 

The  fatal  part  of  their  journey  came  very  near  what  they  hoped 
would  be  the  end  of  it.  They  were  preparing  for  the  final  stage  of  their 
journey,  which  was  to  take  them  from  the  Mackenzie  Delta  to  Dawson  in 
Alaska,  where  of  course  they  would  be  in  civilization  and  would  be  able 
to  continue  their  journey  home  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  transportation. 
In  order  to  reach  the  Mackenzie  district,  however,  they  had  to  travel 
from  Bathurst  Inlet  and  hired  as  guides  and  companions  some  Eskimos. 
With  regard  to  these  Eskimos  Radford  had  written  to  a  friend  that  they 
were  quite  primitive,  had  been  very  little  in  touch  with  civilized  man  and 
had  a  number  of  the  primitive  customs.  They  did  not  possess  rifles  and 
hunted  as  of  old  with  a  bow,  spear  and  harpoon.  All  they  had  as  utensils 
were  stone  kettles  and  knives  of  hammered  native  copper  and  they  made 
their  fire  with  flints  and  timber  or  by  rubbing  a  pointed  stick  into  another 
piece  of  wood  until  the  latter  becomes  heated  enough  to  ignite.  The 
natives  were  considered  to  be  perfectly  trustworthv,  however,  and  no 
solicitude  was  expressed  in  his  letters  as  to  their  safety.     Toward  the  end 
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of  this  letter  Radford  expressed  the  hone  that  Dawson  City  would  be 
reached  in  the  winter  of  1912-13.  A  striking  element  in  the  tragedy,  a 
sad  commentary  on  human  hones  when  they  seem  nearest  fruition,  is  thai 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  expression  of  this  hope  the  man  who  uttered  it 
and  his  companion  lay  dead,  slain  by  the  Eskimos  who  were  to  guide 
them.  In  the  meantime  the  letter  was  sent  off  by  a  native  runner,  was 
delivered  into  government  hands  and  was  after  many  months  eventually 
delivered.  Another  striking  coincidence  is  that  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  postman  left  it  at  the  door  of  the  relative  to  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten, word  was  flashed  to  the  newspapers  of  the  strong  suspicion  which  had 
been  aroused  and  was  apparently  growing  to  a  certainty  that  the 
explorers  had  met  their  death  at  the  hands  of  their  guides. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  hopefully  and  with  what  light  hearts 
they  were  ready  to  start  on  this  last  stage  of  their  journey.  All  the 
preparations  were  made,  the  dogs  were  actually  harnessed,  the  sledges 
which  had  been  partly  loaded  the  night  before  were  made  thoroughly 
secure  and  they  were  just  about  to  start  when  a  delay  occurred.  One  of 
the  dog-drivers  refused  to  go  further.  According  to  the  account  that 
has  since  come  to  us  the  man  had  just  heard  that  his  wife  was  ill,  and 
refused  to  go  on.  As  he  had  already  been  paid  and  was  under  contract 
to  go  and  as  his  explorers  did  not  understand  his  language,  his  attitude 
was  thought  at  first  to  be  simply  one  of  unwillingness  and  perhaps  lazi- 
ness that  sometimes  comes  over  the  natives,  a  condition  that  usually  has 
to  be  treated  by  firm  measures. 

Impatient  over  the  delay,  the  story  is  that  Radford  went  forward 
and  insisted  that  the  man  should  go  on.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
man  felt  justified  in  his  stubbornness  and  Radford  either  struck  him  or 
cracked  his  whip  at  him.  The  man,  who  had  been  walking  away,  turned 
suddenly,  it  is  said,  and  plunged  his  spear  through  Radford's  breast.  His 
companion  Street  grasped  his  rifle  and  sprang  forward  to  aid  Radford, 
but  the  other  Eskimo  closed  in  and  Street  met  his  death  from  a  spear 
in  the  back. 

As  the  explorers  were  not  to  arrive  in  Dawson  until  the  winter  of 
[912-13  no  solicitude  as  to  their  safety  was  felt,  though  when  they  did 
not  reach  there  by  the  time  the  spring  had  set  in  there  began  to  be  some 
anxiety  lest  something  should  have  happened  to  their  party.  Foul  play 
was  scarcely  thought  of,  as  the  Eskimos  have  proved  so  faithful.     Chief 
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Akulak,  who  had  accompanied  them  from  Chesterfield  Inlet  the  preced- 
ing year  to  near  the  head  of  Bathurst  Inlet,  has  the  custom  of  making 
yearly  treks  into  the  interior  to  barter  with  Bathurst  Inlet  Eskimos  who 
up  to  this  time  have  had  no  dealings  whatever  with  white  men.  Chief 
Akulak  made  his  journey  as  usual  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  191 2- 13 
and  inquired  when  he  met  the  natives  it  they  had  heard  of  Radford  and 
Street.  The  replies  did  not  satisfy  him  and  becoming  suspicious  he 
succeeded  in  finding  an  Eskimo  who  gave  him  some  inkling  of  the 
murder.  He  also  saw  some  of  the  materials  which  the  explorers  had  had 
with  them.  When  he  came  out  of  the  wilderness  from  his  trip  he  con- 
firmed some  rumors  that  had  already  reached  the  Hudson's  Bay  post  of 
the  fate  of  the  explorers.  On  his  report  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  sent  a  detachment  into  the  Bathurst  Inlet  region  to  investigate 
the  matter.  It  was  not  long  before  they  came  back  with  full  confirma- 
tion of  it.  It  seemed  almost  incredible  at  first,  for  treachery  is  the  last 
thought  associated  with  the  Eskimos.  From  the  earliest  days  of  Arctic 
exploration  the  white  men  have  trusted  the  Eskimos  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  and  practically  never  have  been  deceived. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  even  in  this  case  it  was  the  disturbance 
of  mind  produced  by  the  illness  of  his  wife  and  the  failure  of  the 
explorers  to  get  rightly  in  touch  with  him  that  was  responsible  for  the 
deed.  Not  understanding  his  language  they  did  not  comprehend  his 
protests  and  thus  led  to  the  unfortunate  fatality.  Radford  himself  while 
extremely  gentle  in  all  his  ways  had  a  certain  impatience  that  some- 
times led  him  to  do  rash  things.  I  remember  once  that  he  telephoned  me 
down  to  New  York  from  some  distant  place  in  the  Adirondacks  where 
he  was  hunting  that  he  had  acquired  an  infected  wound  of  the  hand 
which  he  feared  was  going  to  interfere  with  his  hunting  the  next  day 
and  he  had  treated  it  by  wrapping  a  bandage  dipped  in  a  rather  strong 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  around  it.  This  had  produced  the  usual  result. 
It  first  deadened  the  external  nerves  in  the  skin  and  then  set  up  a  highly 
inflammatory  process  likely  to  end  in  gangrene  of  the  external  tissues  at 
least.  He  wanted  to  know  from  me  by  return  telegram  what  he  should 
do  for  it  and  I  telegraphed  to  him  at  once  to  take  the  next  express  train 
into  Albany  and  be  treated  without  delay  at  the  Hospital  or  he  might 
lose  his  thumb,  lie  did  so,  but  bore  ever  afterwards  the  mark  of  the 
rather  serious  gangrenous  condition  of  the  skin  that  had  been  produced. 
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This  account  of  Radford's  death  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  investi- 

n  that  was  made.     The  man  who  had  killed  him  and  probably  also 

mpanion  who  was  responsible  for  Stre  t's  death  were  themselves  the 

victims  of  accidents  during  the  following  winter  and  no  pr    ;ess     :'  legal 

justice  was  possible. 

ave  always  felt  that  Radford  deserved  a  better  fate  and  that  his 
indomitable  spirit,  his  utter  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  trivialities  of  our 
time,  his  intense  absorption  in  all  outdoors  and  the  things  of  nature. 
might  have  made  of  him  a  magnificent  pioneer  explorer  to  help  in  open- 
ing the  Canadian  Northwest.  Destiny  has  otherwise  determined  and  so 
there  is  only  the  possibility  now  of  paying  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  so 
that  in  the  future  some  account  of  him  and  what  he  so  bravely  tried  to 
do  may  be  available  for  those  who  are  interested  in  learning  something 
about  the  young  men  of  our  time  who  were  disgusted  with  the  life  of 
cities  and  tried  to  make  life  something  more  than  a  round  of  superficial 
-  even  though  it  might  be  at  the  st  :  severe  hardships  and 
Is,  labors  and  difficulties.  Radford  was  a  type  of  youth  feeling  itself 
immortal,  so  far  as  any  fear  of  death  was  concerned,  ready  to  do  anything, 
no  matter  how  dangerous,  so  long  as  the  prospect  was  one  of  sue  - 
and  satisfactory  endeavor  with  prestige  at  the  end  of  it. 

&  j&  j& 


A  BIT  MIXED. 

Edward  Markham.  at  a  dinner,  said  of  mixed  metaphor: 

"'When  I  was  teaching  in  Los  Angeles  I  used  t  :  a  every  week  a 
little  country  paper  whose  editor's  metaphors  were  unfailing  joy  to  me. 
One.  I  remember,  this  editor  wrote  of  a  contemporary:  'Thus,  the  black 

--•■    g  :'-  m  his  base  throat,  beconn     a  '    omerang  in  his  hand,  and. 

isting  him  by  his  own  petard,  leaves  him  a  marked  man  for  life.'    He 

said  in  an  article  on  home  life:     'The  faithful  watchdog  or  his  good  wife. 

standing  at  the  door,  welcomes  the  master  home  with  an  honest  bark.' 

In  an  obituary  of  a  farmer  he  wrote:  'The  race  was  run  at  last.     Like  a 

•    ■■;.  he  crossed  the  harbor  bar.  and  casting  aside  whip  and  -pur. 

'own  upon  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveler  return-.'  ' 


Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's 

Wasn't   it  pleasant.   ()   brother   mine. 

In  those  old  days  of  the  lost  sunshine 

Of  youth,  when  the  Saturday*-  chores  were  thri  ugh 

And  the  Sunday's  wood  in  the  kitchen.  to<  . 
And  we  went  visiting — me  and  you 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's  ? 

It  all  comes  back  so  clear  today. 
Though  I  am  as  bald  as  you  are  gray. 
(  hit  by  the  barn-lot  and  down  the  lane. 
We  patter  along  in  the  dust  again 
As  light  as  the  tips  of  the  drops  of  rain 
(  Hit  to  old  Aunt  Mary's. 

We  cross  the  pasture,  and  through  the  wood 
Where  the  old  gray  snag  of  the  poplar  stood. 
Where  the  hammering  "red-heads"  hopped  awry, 
And  the  buzzard  "raised"  in  the  "clearing"  sky 
And  lolled  and  circled,  as  we  went  by 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's. 

And  then  in  the  dust  of  the  read  again; 
And  the  teams  we  met,  and  the  countrymen  : 
And  the  long  highway,  with  sunshine  spread 
As  thick  as  butter  on  country  bread. 
Our  cares  behind,  and  our  hearts  ahead 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's. 

Why,  I  see  her  now  in  the  open  door. 
Where  the  gourds  grew  up  the  sides  and  o'er 
The  clapboard  roof! — And  her  face — ah.  me! 
Wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  see — 
And  wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  be 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's? 

The  jelly,  the  jam  and  marmalade. 

And  the  cherry  and  quince  "preserves"  she  made! 
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And  the  sweet-sour  pickles  of  peach  and  pear, 
With  cinnamon  in  'em,  and  all  things  rare  ! — 
And  the  more  we  ate  was  the  more  to  spare, 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's ! 

And  the  old  spring-house  in  the  cool  green  gloom 
Of  the  willow-trees, — and  the  cooler  room 
Where  the  swinging-shelves  and  the  crocks  were  kept — 
Where  the  cream  in  a  golden  languor  slept 
While  the  waters  gurgled  and  laughed  and  wept — 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's. 

And  O,  my  brother,  so  far  away, 
This  is  to  tell  you  she  waits  today 
To  welcome  us : — Aunt  Alary  fell 
Asleep  this  morning,  whispering — "Tell 
The  boys  to  come!"    And  all  is  well 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's. 

From  "Child-Rhymes" 
By  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 

Copyright,  1905. 
Used   by   special   permission   of   the   publishers.    The   Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 


HIS  SEVEN  AGES. 

The  seven  ages  of  man  have  been  well  tabulated  by  somebody  or 
other  on  an  acquisitive  basis.     Thus : 
First  age — Sees  the  earth. 
Second  age — Wants  it. 
Third  age — Hustles  to  get  it. 

Fourth  age — Decides  to  be  satisfied  with  only  about  half  of  it. 
Fifth  age — Becomes  still  more  moderate. 
Sixth  age — Now  content  to  possess  a  six-by-two  strip  of  it. 
Seventh  age — Gets  the   strip. — Louisville   Courier- Journal. 


Margy's    Knight 

By   I. 


I-.XT. 


el 

t 

everything 


ARGY  Delancey  had  passed  a  busy  morning  arranging  the 
guest's  room  at  Chestnut  Lodge.  Her  father  had  asked  her 
to  leave  their  beach  cottage.,  and  return  home  to  prepare  the 
house  for  the  reception  of  the  Rev.  Chtus  A.  Preston,  an 
American  cousin,  whom  she  had  never  seen. 

Father  Preston  had  telegraphed  from  London  that  he 
would  be  at  Chestnut  Lodge  the  following  Thursday.  So 
Margy  had  "run  down"  from  the  fashionable  summer 
resort  to  put  things  in  order.  Thursday  morning  found 
'"ship  shape,  Bristol  fashion."  as  she  expressed  it  to  Simon, 
the  butler,  eliciting  from  that  pious  old  man  a  significant  "Thank  God," 
which  sent  energetic  Margy  into  a  lit  of  merriment. 

Free  from  her  domestic  cares.  Margy  took  her  sun-bonnet  and  went 
for  her  favorite  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  Boro,  which  flowed  through 
her  father's  domain.  Whistling  like  the  "tom-boy"  her  father  affection- 
ately called  her,  she  made  a  pretty  picture  of  youthful  innocence  as  she 
strolled  along  the  river  path.  Barely  sixteen,  she  gave  early  promise  to 
sustain  the  local  tradition  that  "the  Delancey  beauty  never  skipped  a 
daughter  of  the  name."'  Hers  was  the  dark  Irish  type  of  beauty  that  has 
furnished  inspiration  alike  to  poet  and  painter  for  generations. 

While  in  her  infancy,  her  mother  died,  leaving  her  early  training 
to  a  devoted  housekeeper  and  whatever  time  her  father  could  spare  from 
the  cares  of  a  large  estate.  Her  later  education  had  been  entrusted  to 
a  French  gentlewoman  in  poor  circumstances,  who  conscientiously  taught 
her  all  the  accomplishments  to  be  expected  in  a  young  lady  of  good 
family.  Thanks  to  this  careful  governess  she  was  deeply  religious.  So 
great  was  her  reverence  for  everything  holy  that  old  Simon  had  predicted 
more  than  once  that  "the  veil  is  spinnin'  for  her."' 

It  was  a  great  source  of  joy  for  her  when  she  heard  that  ''Cousin 
Clitus"  had  been  raised  to  the  priesthood.  She  had  sent' her  first  letter 
to  him  in  Rome,  supplementing  her  father's  invitation  to  visit  them  on 
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his  return.  She  was  disappointed  in  the  short  note  which  she  received  in 
reply,  since  it  gave  her  no  clue  to  his  personality,  or  made  no  reference  to 
the  photo  which  she  had  requested. 

As  she  walked  along  now,  she  wondered  for  the  tenth  time  what  he 
would  be  like. 

"I  suppose  he  has  long  hair,  thick  glasses,  a  thin,  ascetic  face,  and 
a  scholarly  stoop,"  she  mused  aloud,  "he  must  be  awfully  clever  to  have 
written  so  many  books — Oh  dear!  I  hope  he  won't  hear  of  my  tree-climb- 
ing, stone-throwing  and  other  wild  pranks — he  would  be  immeasurably 
shocked  if — " 

Her  soliloquy  was  quickly  suppressed,  as  coming  suddenly  around 
a  clump  of  laurel,  she  almost  ran  into  a  young  man  who  was  diligently 
fishing.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  turn  and  flee,  but  as  the  object  of  her 
alarm  was  young,  tall  and  pleasant  featured,  her  timidity  gave  way  to 
her  curiosity  and  spirit  of  adventure.  He  wore  a  sweater  buttoned  to 
his  chin,  a  Scotch  cap  and  hip  boots.  From  his  attire  Margy  concluded 
that  he  was  an  English  tourist — a  gentleman  evidently,  but  a  rather 
impudent  one  to  be  fishing  directly  opposite  to  a  large  sign  which  bore 
the  inscription:  "NO  FISHING."  The  sign  had  been  placed  there  by 
Margy's  direction,  for  the  double  purpose  of  sparing  the  trout  that  she 
loved  to  watch  and  excluding  strangers  from  her  favorite  retreat.  This 
evident  disregard  of  her  wishes  roused  her  displeasure,  so  that  when  the 
young  man  courteously  raised  his  cap  and  bade  her  "Good  morning"/'' 
she  stiffened  perceptibly. 

"Pardon  me,  but  are  you  aware  that  you  are  fishing  on  a  preserve?" 
she  said,  with  an  unconscious  gesture  toward  the  sign. 

"It  is  the  fault  of  that  sign,"  he  answered  in  an  injured  tone,  "I 
doubted  the  statement  that  there  was  no  fishing  here,  and  my  doubts 
were  well  founded,  for  I  caught  three  'beauties,'  thus  proving  to  my 
satisfaction  that  the  sign  is  misleading." 

"The  fact  remains  that  you  are  fishing  in  prohibited  waters."  she 
rejoined  in  a  freezing  tone. 

"May  I  ask  to  whom  do  those  prohibited  waters  belong?"  he  inquired 
with  the  air  of  one  looking  for  information. 

"To  the  Honorable  Harvey  Delancey,  Resident  Magistrate,"  she 
answered  with  added  dicrnity. 
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"The  river  flows  through  Mr.  Dalton's  estate,  just  above  us,  does  it 
not?"  he  again  questioned. 

-Yes." 

"And  Mr.  Dalton's  waters  are  not  prohibited.  I  understand?" 

"No,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter  of  your  poaching  h^re?" 
she  retorted  with  rising  indignation. 

"Only  this,"  he  answered,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  bank  and 
began  calmly  to  reel  in  his  line,  "I  am  going  to  wait  until  Mr.  Dalton's 
waters  come  down,  and  then  I  am  going  to  fish  again." 

Margy  was  plainly  disconcerted.  Ever  since  reaching  her  teens  her 
least  wish  had  been  respected.  Moreover,  she  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  homage  that  was  usually  offered  to  her  position,  if  not  to  her  undeni- 
able beauty.  But  here  was  a  young  man  who  not  only  opposed  her  com- 
mand, but  who  regarded  her  with  no  more  interest  than  he  would  have 
bestowed  on  one  of  her  father's  gamekeepers.  To  add  to  her  mortifica 
tion,  she  was  keenly  conscious  that  he  was  laughing  at  her.  The 
knowledge  did  not  lessen  her  resentment,  which  showed  itself  in  her 
next  words. 

"You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  display  your  legal  wit  at  the  next 
Court  Session — what  is  your  name?"  she  demanded  haughtily. 

"My  legal  wit  assures  me  that  no  one  is  bound  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion that  would  incriminate  oneself,  and  if  you  knew  my  name  my  case 
would  be  ruined.  Xow.  the  proper  thing  for  you  to  do,"  he  added 
gravely,  "is  to  arrest  me  as  a  suspicious  character,  and  bring  me  to  the 
village  lockup." 

This  piece  of  advice  so  seriously  given  conjured  up  a  mental  picture 
to  Margy's  mind  which  was  too  much  for  her  sense  of  humor.  The 
incongruity  of  the  whole  situation  sent  her  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughter,  in  which  the  stranger  heartily  joined. 

"Xow  that  the  atmosphere  is  cleared,"  he  said  when  the  laughter 
subsided,  "I  must  apologize  for  intruding  where  no  intrusion  was  meant." 

"The  apology  must  come  from  me,"  quickly  rejoined  Margy.  "for 
my  ridiculous  behavior." 

"I  assure  you  that  I  did  not  regard  it  as  ridiculous."  he  answered. 
"since  it  showed  me  a  glimpse  of  the  character  I  expected  to  hud  in  the 
heiress  of  Chestnut  Lodge." 

"You  knew  me  then?"  she  asked  with  heightened  color. 
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"Few  are  permitted  to  come  to  these  parts,  and  leave  them  without 
having  heard  of  the  "Rose  of  Corrigrhu." 

"Which  betrays  the  fact  that  you  are  staying  at  the  village  inn, 
where  that  high-sounding  title  originated,"  she  rejoined. 

"Your  penetration  is  not  at  fault — perhaps  I  have  betrayed  still 
more  important  facts  regarding  myself!''  he  exclaimed  apprehensively. 

"Nothing  very  discreditable,"  she  smiled. 

"For  instance?" 

"You  are  an  American." 

"I  am  curious  to  know  how  you  found  that  out — by  my  speech?" 

"No,"  she  laughed,  "following  the  method  of  a  famous  detective,  I 
went  by  a  process  of  elimination.  You  are  too  witty  for  an  English 
tourist,  too  self-possessed  for  a  native.  There  remains  only  the  third 
type  of  our  summer  visitors." 

"At  the  risk  of  hearing  something  to  my  confusion,  I  must  ask,  did 
you  discover  anything  else?"  His  question  was  accompanied  by  a  curious 
amused  look  which  she  could  not  interpret. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  slowly. 

"What?" 

"That  you  are  a — well,  a  most  unusual-inexplicable  tourist."  she  con- 
cluded lamely. 

"Then  I  beg  of  you  not  to  ask  me  to  explain  myself,"  he  laughed, 
"for  the  only  interesting  thing  about  me  is  this  atmosphere  of  mystery." 

"If  the  explanation  would  be  commonplace,  I  prefer  the  puzzle," 
rejoined  Margy,  whose  Celtic  imagination  was  prone  to  weave  romances 
about  the  unknown. 

"Your  perplexity  is  similar  to  that  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Fake, 
when  she  discovered  the  royal  hunter,"  he  replied,  falling  in  with  her 
humor. 

"There  is  a  resemblance,"  she  smiled,  "and  for  want  of  a  better  name 
I  will  create  yen    Knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-James." 

"That,  too,  is  not  malapropos,  with  apologies  to  his  kingship." 

"Then  you  have  a  title?"  she  asked  with  a  quick  recurrence  to  what 
she  desired  most  to  know. 

"I  have  a  title,"  he  answered  simply. 

His  tall,  soldierly  figure  prompted  the  next  question. 

"And  vou  wear  a  uniform?" 
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"When  I  am  not  poaching,  yes",  with  an  amused  look,  "and  now,  for 
fear  of  becoming  commonplace,  I  must  refuse  to  take  any  more  chances 
with  my  'knighthood/  which  would  not  survive  further  revelations." 

"I  have  a  presentiment  that  the  revelations  will  come,  and  that  the 
'knighthood'  will  remain,"  Margy  replied  with  an  assured  air. 

"Thanks  for  your  implied  faith,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  any  subsequent  developments." 

"Then  there  will  be  'developments!''  exclaimed  Margy,  tri- 
umphantly. 

"Unless  my  business  with  your  father  can  be  transacted  under  my 
new  title,  I  will  be  forced  to  reveal  myself — but  1  understand  he  is  not 
at  home,"  he  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"This  evening  he  will  be  down  from  Dublin  to  meet  my  cousin, 
Father  Preston — by  the  way,  did  you  ever  meet  him  in  America  ;  he  is  a 
novelist  of  some  note?" 

"I  have  seen  Father  Preston's  works,  but  I  have  never  met  their 
author,"  he  assured  her.  Then  extending  his  hand  he  said,  "Permit  me 
to  thank  you  for  this  very  pleasant  half-hour.  The  next  time  we  meet 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  solving  your  'inexplicable  poacher.'  ' 

"An  rci'oir,  Sir  Knight,"  she  answered  gaily.  "My  curiosity  is 
intense.  Father  Preston  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  meet  a  fellow  Ameri- 
can, and  don't  forget  we  dine  at  six.  All  this  is  unconventional,  but." 
with  a  sweeping  courtesy,  "on  her  native  heath  the  'Rose  of  Corrigrhu' 
makes  her  convention  suit  her  convenience."  With  a  merry  laugh  she 
was  gone. 

As  Margy  hurried  homeward,  her  thoughts  again  reverted  to  her 
clerical  cousin.  Above  all  things  she  wanted  to  appear  well  in  his  eyes, 
for  she  intended  to  enlist  his  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  a  project  very 
dear  to  her  heart. 

She  had  recently  met  in  Dublin  the  Mother-General  of  the  religious 
Order  that  appealed  to  her  the  most.  The  Mother  House  was  in  America, 
and  thither  Margy  would  have  to  go  if  she  entered  the  Order.  The 
memory  of  that  interview  was  constantly  with  her.  although  the  only 
encouragement  she  had  received  was  "to  wait  in  patience."  So  she 
decided  to  confide  in  Father  Preston,  to  the  end  that  she  could  count  on 
him  in  persuading  her  father  to  give  his  consent. 
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Hence,  she  wished  to  appear  to  him  as  she  really  was,  a  serious- 
minded,  pious  young  woman,  with  an  ardent  desire  to  devote  her  life  to  a 

foreign  mission  in  God's  service.  True,  she  had  found  the  characteriza- 
tion of  a  young  novice  in  one  of  her  cousin's  hooks  hardly  descriptive  of 
herself:  "Shy  almost  to  bashfnlness  she  was  regarded  by  strangers.  But 
the  good  nuns  soon  discovered  that  her  modest  reserve  was  the  natural, 
or  rather  supernatural,  veil  of  a  delicate  soul  set  apart  for  the  Masters 
service."  Margy  had  made  an  heroic  effort  to  practise  the  "supernatural 
reserve"  of  Father  Preston's  ideal  novice,  but  the  experiment  upset  the 
whole  household.  The  housekeeper,  remembering  her  own  youth, 
diagnosed  the  symptoms  to  Simon  as  "a  bit  o'heart  trouble,"  but  the 
obtuse  butler  was  convinced  of  "gallopin'  consumption.'  All  were  relieved 
when  the  alarming  malady  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 

"What  would  he  think."  mused  Margy  as  she  walked  along,  "if  he 
ever  found  out  that  I  am  such  a  hoyden" — then  came  a  thought  that 
almost  stopped  her  breath.  What  if  her  recent  escapade  should  reach 
his  ears!  What  if  his  first  introduction  to  his  Irish  cousin  would  be  the 
story  of  a  half-hour  spent  with  an  absolute  stranger  whom  she  had 
implicitly  invited  to  dinner  without  even  knowing  his  name ! 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  return  and  bind  the  ''Knight"  to  secrecy. 
But  such  a  course  seemed  repellent  to  he1:  frank  nature,  so  she  abandoned 
it.  It  was  scarcely  probable,  she  reasoned,  that  on  his  first  meeting  with 
her  cousin,  the  "Knight"  would  tell  him  of  her  unconventional  behavior. 
Then,  too,  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  as  such  he  could  be  trusted  to  avoid 
any  reference  that  might  cause  her  embarrassment. 

Somewhat  reassured.  Margy  hastened  to  her  room  to  prepare  for 
dinner.  She  had  scarcely  finished  dressing  when  she  received  a  sum- 
mons to  see  her  father  in  the  library.  This  she  knew  from  experience 
meant  that  one  or  both  of  the  guests  had  arrived. 

On  entering  the  library  Margy  was  conscious  of  a  tall  figure  leaning 
against  the  mantel.  She  did  not  look  directly  at  him,  but  fixed  her  eyes 
on  her  father,  who  seemed  to  be  laboring  under  some  unusual  emotion. 

"Margv."  he  began,  "allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  nephew,  Rev. 
Clitus  A.  Preston  otherwise  known  as.  The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  James 
Fitz-James." 

Pike  one  in  a  dream  Margy  extended  her  hand  and  tried  to  murmur 
some  words  of  welcome.     From  far  away,    it    seemed,    she    heard    her 
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father  explaining,  "His  telegram  said  Tuesday,  but  I  mis-read  Thursday. 
He  has  passed  the  intervening  time  in  fishing — and  by  all  accounts  he 
caught  a  Tartar."  During  the  explanation  Margy  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  look  up  at  Father  Preston,  and  say: 

"O  Father,  can  I  ever  hope  for  pardon?'' 

"I  always  absolve  the  truly  penitent,"  and  he  smiled  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  head,  "but  I  cannot  forgive  where  fault  there  is  none,  even 
at  the  request  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

^*     -£?     £? 

Out  of  the  Depths 

To  Our  Lady. 

The  flowers  are  fading  at  thy  shrine. 

The  lights  burn  low, 

Night's  darkness  is  not  moie  than  mine, 

Yet  must  I  go 

Before  upon  my  darkened  soul, 

That  crushed  here  lies, 

Balm  falls  from  out  thy  Mother's  heart, 

Light  from  thy  eyes? 

If,  with  grace  lost,  sin  unatoned, 

This  cannot  be, 

Then  in  the  loneliness  and  gloom 

Be  near  to  me. 

— Fidclis. 

&  &  & 

MY  LIFE. 
My  life  is  but  a  weaving 

Between  my  God  and  me  ; 
I  may  not  choose  the  colors — 

He  worketh  steadily. 
Full  oft    He  weaveth  sorrow, 

And  I,  in  foolish  pride, 
Forget  He  sees  the  upper 

And  I  the  under  side. — Father  Tabb. 


A  Non-Catholic  Author  on  the  Angelus 

Miss  Susanna  Cocroft,  the  noted  Chicago  author  and  health  advo- 
cate, has  recently  affiliated  with  that  growing  number  of  broad-minded 

non-Catholics  who  are  learning  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  its  man}-  devout  practices. 

In  her  recent  book.  "Growth  in  Silence.*'  Miss  Cocroft  writes  of  the 
ringing  of  the  Angelus  as  follows  : 

"Would  that  in  our  busy  world  we  might  take  more  time  for  the 
Angelus,  so  that  as  the  great  bell  rings  at  the  sunset  hour  we  may  hear 
the  deej)  and  individual  message  of  God  spoken  to  each  human  heart. 
Would  that  once  a  day  we  might  unveil  the  reverence  of  cur  being,  so 
that  this  bell  might  speak  to  each  man's  soul  in  tones  of  solemnity, 
bidding  him  relax  his  toil,  let  go  his  hold  upon  duties  which  man  has 
imposed  and,  with  uncovered  head,  reverently  listen  to  the  message  of 
'Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men.'  The  very  uncovering  of  the 
head,  the  reverent  attitude,  recognizes  the  message:  'Be  silent  and  know 
that  I  am  God.' 

"What  an  education  what  a  rest,  what  a  humanizing  impulse,  what 
a  soul  growth,  if  at  the  sunset  hour  the  universe  would  stand  with,  uncov- 
ered head  in  naked  truth,  in  silent  communion,  each  alone  with  his 
Father,  with  his  God.  The  disturbing  thoughts,  the  turbulent  waters,  of 
the  earth  would  be  at  rest:  problems  which  vex  minds,  small  and  great, 
would  solve  themselves.  Man  would  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  his 
own  depths  and  of  his  own  strength. 

"That  soul  is  great  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  can  be  alone — 
yet  not  alone,  for  he  will  realize  the  sweet  companionship  and  friendship 
of  the  inner  self — that  spiritual  self  which  knows  the  strength,  the  depth, 
the  rugged  serenity  of  the  forty  days  in  the  wilderness — breathing  and 
emanating  the  atmosphere  of  the  silent,  stalwart  breath  of  the  forest,  of 
the  mountain  and  of  the  sea.  The  man  who  does  not  feel  the  strength, 
the  uplift  of  the  divine,  in  silent,  soulful  communion  with  nature  has  not 
awakened  to  the  possibilities  within  himself." 

— Providence  J  'isitor. 


A  Song  of  the  Open 

By  Bernard  F.  J.  Dooeey. 

I. 

Rather  a  bird  on  the  wing 

Flitting  along". 
Than  thou,  oh  powerful  king, 

Prince  of  a  throng. 
Into  the  mellow  eve 
All  care  and  sorrow  leave. 
Come,  do  not  sigh  or  grieve : 


List  to  my  song. 


II. 

Rather  a  drumming  bee 
Sipping  the  flower ; 

Rather  a  wave  on  the  sea 
Just  for  an  hour ; 

Than  to  be  delving  deep. 

Into  the  dungeon  keep. 

Where  thoughts  of  sages  sleep 
Plucked  of  their  power. 

III. 

Let  the  dull  plodders  go 

Trailing  away : 
Let  their  dim  vision  grow 

Dimmer  each  day 
Under  the  open  sky, 
Fr?e  as  the  butterfly 
There  let  me  live  and  die  ! 

List  to  my  lav. 


This  is  My    Friend 

From  An  Old  Manuscript. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  1   made  His  acquaintance. 

I  had  heard  much  of  Him,  but  took  no  heed. 

He  sent  daily  gifts  and  presents,  but  I  never  thanked  Him. 

He  often  seemed  to  want  my  friendship,  but  I  remained  cold. 

I  was  homeless,  and  wretched,  and  starving,  and  in  peril  every 
hour;  and  He  offered  me  shelter  and  comfort  and  food  and  safety;  but 
I  was  ungrateful  still. 

At  last  He  crossed  my  path  and  with  tears  in  His  eyes  He  besought 
me,  saying.  "Come  and  abide  with  me." 

Let  me  tell  you  how  he  treats  me  now. 

He  supplies  all  my  wants. 

He  gives  me  more  than  I  dare  ask. 

He  anticipates  my  every  need. 

He  begs  me  to  ask  for  more. 

He  never  reminds  me  of  my  past  ingratitude. 

He  never  rebukes  me  for  my  past  follies. 

Let  me  tell  you  further  what  I  think  of  Him. 

He  is  as  good  as  He  is  great. 

His  love  is  as  ardent  as  it  is  true. 

He  is  as  lavish  of  His  promises  as  He  is  faithful  in  keeping  them. 

He  is  as  jealous  of  my  love  as  He  is  deserving  of  it. 

I  am  in  all  things  His  debtor,  but  He  bids  me  call  Him  friend. 

A  Boston  man  has  a  son  who  has  just  entered  school.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  enjoying  it.  but  one  morning  he  walked  into  the  dining-room, 
where  his  father  was  having  breakfast,  and  remarked ; 

"I'm  tired  of  going  to  school,  pa.     T  think  I'll  stop." 

"Why?"  asked  the  father;  "what  is  your  objection  to  going  to 
school ?" 

"(  )h  "  answered  the  boy.  "it  breaks  tin  the  day  so." 


The  Juggler  of  Touraine 

By  Edward  Markham. 

Once  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  King- 
Happened  a  smiling  and  holy  thing'. 
T  was  all  in  the  out-door  days  of  old. 
Days  that  fancy  has  warmed  with  gold, 
Days  that  are  gone  with  the  leaves,  alas. 
When  the  light  legged  juggler  Barnabas 
From  city  to  wondering  city  went. 
Sprinkling  the  world  with  his  merriment. 
He  would  startle  the   Square  on   festival-days, 
When  all  the  town  was  a  sudden  blaze, 
A  clamor  of  tongues,  and  a  clack  of  feet, 
A  flurry  of  thousands  filling  the  street — 
Princes  with  plumes    and  gartered  knees; 
Sailors  back  from  the  Indian  seas  ; 
Alayors  and  marshals  viewing  the  town. 
Horsed,  and  robed  in  the  violet  gown  ; 
Thieves  alert  for  the  thoughtless  purse, 
And  ever  free  with  the  easy  cur?e; 
Shepherds  leading  their  April  flocks  ; 
Damsels  driving  their  turkey-cocks  ; 
Beggars  droning  their  practised  whine; 
Troopers  red  from  the  tavern  wine  ; 
Ladies  in  feathers  and  flaring  hoops  ; 
Monks  with   relics  and  pious  stoops  ; 
Bullies  with   long  mustachio  twirls. 
Teasing  the  fops  with  the  scented  curls  ; 
Quacks  with  doses  for  all  the  ills — 
Coughs  and  colics,  and  gripes  and  chills: 
Brigands   home   from   their   sorry   trade, 
And  marked  to  dance  with  the  hempen  maid  : 
Hucksters  bragging  across  the  din. 
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Gaffers  agaze*  with  shaking  chin  : 
Gamesters,  too,   with  the  shifty  eye 
And  the  conical  hat,  an  arm's  length  high, 
Glackering  loud  their  lottery  dice, 

Shouting  the  winning  number  twice, 
Giving  to  all  their  wild  advice. 
In  through  it  all  like  a  straddling  ape, 
The  juggler  strode,  with  the  town  agape; 
A  punchinello  on  tipsy  stilts, 
Wading  his  way  with  leaps  and  lilts. 
A  peaked  hat  on  his  bobbing  head 
Was  half  of  yellow    and  half  of  red. 
On  his  powdered  face  was  the  unicorn. 
One  cheek  for  the  tail,  and  one  for  the  horn. 
His  gown,  puffed  out  over  belly  and  hack. 
Was  sprinkled   with  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
His    sleeves,   blown    up   like   young   balloons. 
Were  floating  skies  stuck  full  of  moons. 
And  his  quips  and  cranks  seemed  never  to  fail 
To  draw  the  crowd  like  a  comet's  tail. 
Why,  even  duennas  on  way  to  Mass 
Would  follow  the  train  with  their  maids,  alas. 
And  the  first  Epistle  be  reached  and  read 
While  they  were  held  by  a  feather-head. 
For  he  stretched  a  carpet  along  the  grass. 
Where  the  murmurs  mix  and  the  laughters  pass 
And  ripping  the  skies  from  arms  and  back, 
He  stood  trim-trig  as  a  tumbling  jack. 
Like  a  blowing  bough  was  his  whimsy  grace; 
Like  a  rising  moon  was  his  fresh  young  face. 
Xow  he  poised  on  his  hands  on  a  rolling  sphere. 
And  cracked  his  heels  at  the  Marshal's  ear. 
Xow  he  scattered  nine  balls  to  the  morning  air. 
And  kept  them  a-shine  and  a-weaving  there ; 
For  they  flew  to  their  places,  one  by  one. 
As  planets  tether ?d  about  the  sun. 
With  toes  to  head,  in  a  spangling  round, 
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He  ran  as  a  light   wheel  over  the  ground. 

He  swallowed  the  Notary's  signet  ring, 

And  down  in  your  pocket  von  found  the  thing, 

On,  on  he  went  till  the  crowd  was  full, 

Of  tarradiddle  and  cock-and-bull; 

And  a  shower  of  coins  on  the  carpet  fell 

Like  a  rain  of  leaves  on  an  autumn  well. 

Oh,  blithe  is  the  trade  of  Pantaloon, 

Light  as  the  flight  of  an  April  moon  ; 

Blithe  are  the  travels  of  Harlequin, 

Till  the  leaves  turn  red  and  the  frosts  begin. 

And  light  went  the  days  of  Barnabas — 

Light  as  the  dews  on  a  blade  of  grass, 

Till  the  first  faint  frost  at  Michaelmas. 

He  and  the  cricket  went  chirping  by 

Till  the  delicate  began  to  fly. 

Then  all  things  crept  to  a  snug  abode. 

Squirrel  and  lizard  and  lumbering  toad — 

And  he  and  the  wind  were  alone  on  the  road. 

For  his  purse  was  lean,  his  friends  were  few, 

And  the  lodge  for  the  night  he  never  knew. 

But  whether  the  hours  dropt  good  or  ill. 

He  only  smiled  on  the  old  world's  will. 

And  he  kept  him  clear  of  the  deadly  sins. 

Nor  bragged  and  brawled  in  the  noisy  inns. 

Through  all  the  days  that  went  so  wild 

He  kept  the  heart  of  a  little  child. 

And  he  never  failed  at  a  wayside  shrine 

With  the  bended  knee  and  the  holy  sign, 

And  a  candle,  tipt  with  a  tender  flame, 

Lighted  in  praise  of  Our  Lady's  name. 

And  lie  never  failed  of  his  parting  prayer: 

"Mother  of  Jesus,  Queen  of  the  skies, 

Shine  on  the  ways  my  feet  may  fare  ; 

And  when  God  pleases  to  shut  my  eve-. 

Take  me  home  to  your  Paradise." 

One  eve,  on  the  ed^e  of  a  lonely  town. 
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As  the  clouds  drove  by  and  the  rain  shot  down. 
Poor  Barnabas,  hugging  his  knives  and  balls, 

And  seeking  a  bed  in  the  cattle  -tails.. 

Fell  in  with  a  friar  from  the  cloistered  halls — 

A  cheer\-  friar,  with  a  wind  of  words 

And  a  neck  crooked  out  like  a  long-necked  bird's. 

"How  is  it,  son,"  said  the  beaming'  friar. 

"That  a  grasshopper  green  is  your  winter  tire? 

Are  you  trigged  for  the  clown  in  a  mystery  play? 

Are  you  out  as  a  droll  till  the  break  o'  day?" 

"Father."  said  Barnabas,  "this  that  you  see, 

This  is  the  kill-care  Barnabas,  he 

Who  had  lighted  with  laughter  a  hundred  towns, 

Driving  before  him  the  phlegms  and  frowns — 

Lord  of  the  revels:  but  now.  ah.  now. 

Blown  in  the  wind  as  a  leafless  bough. 

Oh,  the  juggler's  trade  would  the  sweetest  be 

Of  all  in  the  world    if  bread  were  free." 

"Beware."  said  the  friar,  "beware,  my  son: 

The  cloistral  trade  is  the  sweetest  one. 

For  the  friars  keep  orison  day  and  night. 

And  join  the  song  of  the  souls  in  flight. 

And  the  Seven  Throne  Angels  burning  white" — 

"Father,  my  tongue  ran  loose  and  long: 

Your  trade  is  the  sweetest :  I  did  God  wrong. 

It  is  much  to  dance  with  a  feather  thin 

Or  a  crooked  sword  on  the  upturned  chin. 

And  to  get  the  laugh  and  the  rat-tat-tat 

When  I  pull  the  hen  out  of  Gaston'-  hat. 

But  little  are  these  to  the  cloistral  ways, 

Where  long  hours  go  to  Our  Lady's  praise  : 

Where  the  paleface  friars  pass  with  feet  mishod, 

And  the  bread  is  changed  to  the  body  of  God. 

'  ill.  would  that  I  might  the  great  hours  know, 

Where  the  Sanctus  sound-  and  the  gray  monks  go, 

And  the  candles  burn  in  a  saintly  row." 

So  simplv  told  was  the  wistful  tale 
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That  the  word  of  the  juggler  had  avail. 
"Come,"  said  the  friar,  "to  the  cloistral  resl  ; 
For  the  God  who  gives  to  the  bird  a  nest 
Has  sent  me  out  on  the  edge  of  night 
To  lead  your  soul  to  the  place  of  light." 
Sweet  as  the  sound  of  a  sudden  stream 
That  cools  the  heat  of  a  traveler's  dream, 
So  sweet  was  the  sound  of  the  friendly  word 
The  weary  heart  of  the  juggler  heard. 
That  night  he  entered  the  convent  door, 
That  night  he  slept  on  the  fraters'  floor. 
He  had  found  a  home  for  his  heart  at  last, 
And  the  piteous  chance  of  the  road  was  past. 
Lightly  and  still  went  the  busy  days 
Where  each  one  toiled  in  Our  Lady's  praise. 
The  Almoner  lauded  in  lovely  words 
That  went  to  the  heart  like  a  flight  of  birds 
She  was  the  Lily,  the  Tower  of  Gold, 
Gate  of  Ivory,  Roof  of  the  Fold, 
The  Rock  of  Vision,  the  Well  that  Flows, 
The  Star  of  the  Sea,  the  Mystic  Rose. 
And  ever  the  good  friar  Estevan, 
A  little,  mysterious  thread  of  a  man. 
Lauded  her  grace  in  Virgilian  verse. 
In  numbers  majestical,  tender  and  terse. 
Friar  Glorian  ropied  the  stately  chants 
With  all  of  his  scholarly  curves  and  slants, 
Prinking  the  pages  in  ^ainbow  dyes, 
Strewing  them  over  with  butterflies, 
Winding  the  border  with  loop  and  lock 
Of  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the  hollyhock. 
Bonaccord,  Basil  and  Theophile 
Praised  Her  in  music,  as  others  kneel ; 
Blowing  silver  and   touching  string 
Till  hearts  were  touched  by  the  mystic  wing. 
Bonaccord's  love   in   the   'cello   sang ; 
Theophile's  praise  in  the  hautboy  rang 
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Or  tenderly  cried  in  the  violin. 

Basil,  puffing  his  burn,  came  in, 

Bladdering  wide  his  jovial  cheeks 

Till  his  eyes  went  out  into  little  streaks. 

Friar  Julian  painted  her  pictures,  one 

The  throne  of  the  great  King  Solomon, 

With  lions  at  corners,  awake,  aware. 

And  Our  Lady  bowed  in  her  beauty  there. 

Two  souls  at  her  feet  cried  not  in  vain 

For  the  grace  that  whitens  the  mortal  stain. 

Around  her  head  in  a  haloed  light. 

Where  seven  doves  whirled  in  a  silver  flight, 

The  seven  great  gifts  of  the  Holy  Breath — 

Devotion  that  saveth  the  soul  from  death, 

Strength  that  steadies  us,  awe  that  stills, 

Science  that  measures  the  seas  and  hills, 

Wisdom    Intelligence,  Good  Advice 

That  balks  the  throw  of  the  devil's  dice, — 

And  ever  the  stout  friar  Palemone 

Chiseled  and  hammered  the  patient  stone. 

Carving  her  beauty  the  whole  day  long. 

Edging  the  time  with  a  quiet  song. 

Like  bearded  rye  were  his  bristling  brows, 

And  white  with  dust  as  bended  boughs 

Are  white  with  the  sift  of  the  early  snow, 

When  dead  leaves  stir  and  begin  to  go. 

But  to  laud  in  marble,  to  praise  in  brass. 

To  honor  in  color,  poor  Barnabas, 

Nothing  of  these  could  he  do,  alas ! 

As  leaves  on  a  desert,  his  learning  was  scant : 

He  knew  neither  Litany,  Credo    nor  chant ; 

Nor  Pater,  nor  Ave — not  even  a  prayer, 

Lake  a  sheep  of  the  field,  like  a  hawk  of  the  air. 

One  day,  when  his  heart  was  nigh  to  fail. 

The  Prior  to  comfort  him  told  a  tale — 

Told  of  a  friar  from  a  southern  isle, 

His  face  all  lit  with  a  heavenlv  smile. 
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So  lean  in  learning  he  could  recite 

(July  an  Ave,  and  that  half  right. 

Yet  beautiful  tremblings  went  over  his  soul, 

As  stars  go  over  a  hidden  shoal. 

He  died,  and  out  of  his  bosom  sprang 

Four  doves  that  flew  to  a  wood  and  sang. 

The  four  white  doves  that  so  lightly  came 

Were  the  four. white  letters  of  Mary's  name. 

But  the  Prior's  story  was  little  relief 

To  Barnabas,  bearing  his  daily  grief. 

So  morning  by  morning  the  young  friar  slipped 

Through  doors  and  halls  to  a  secret  crypt, 

And  kneeling  low  at  the  altar  cried, 

"O  Madame  and  Mother,  O  Virgin  Bride, 

Here  am  I  only  a  tethered  ox, 

Eating  the  grass  of  the  useful  flocks. 

The  choir  can  sing  and  the  deacons  read 

The  Gospel  to  scatter  the  living  seed. 

Others  can  praise  where  the  censers  swing, 

And  the  white  smoke  circles,  ring  on  ring. 

And  the  learned  can  laud  you  with  art  and  craft, 

In  Latin  chant  and  marble  shaft. 

But  I,  poor  Barnabas,  nothing  can  I, 

But  drone  in  the  sun  as  a  drowsy  fly." 

So  the  year  crept  on  till  a  white  dawn  came, 

When  a  thought  flashed  over  his  soul  like  flame. 

And  he  leaped  from  his  cell  all  legs  and  arms, 

Filling  the  cloister  with   looks   and   alarms, 

As  he  shot  his  way  to  the  chapel  dim, 

Running  for  joy  in  the  heart  of  him. 

And  when  he  came  out  of  the  hidden  place 

A  light  as  of  stars  was  over  his  face. 

Xow  day  after  day  to  the  secret  crypt 

He  sped  light-foot  as  the  old  earth  dipped 

Softlv  and  still  in  the  fire  of  dawn  ; 

For  the  restless  pain  of  his  heart  was  gone. 

The  friars  were  a-flutter  that  this  should  be, 
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Till  at  last  the  Prior  with  two  or  three, 

Elders  and  Fraters  of  high  degree — 

Followed  the  juggler  on  tipping  toe, 

Their  breath  held  mightily,  hoping  to  know. 

And  they  heard  him  cry  at  (  )ur  Lady's  shrine: 

"All  that  I  am,  Madam,  all  is  thine. 

Again  I  am  come  with  spangle  and  ball 

To  lay  at  your  altar  my  little,  my  all. 

The  friars  know  all  of  the  saints,  what  the}-  do, 

But  of  all  up  in  heaven    I  know  only  you. 

Of  holy  St.   Francis  a  little  I've  heard. 

But  not  of  St.   Plato  or  Peter  a  word. 

I  know  not  of  Ouintilian — nothing  he  said 

Of  the  Three  and  the  ( )ne.  and  the  Wine  and  the   Bread. 

Ah,  nothing  know  I  of  the  holy  books. 

And  nothing  of  paints  to  put  beautiful  looks 

Of  your  eyes  on  the  wall,  or  the  blowing  of  brass 

To  make  sound  of  my  love — ah,  nothing  alas. 

But  the  trade  of  the  wandering  Barnabas. 

Yet,  Lady  and  Queen,  if  my  heart  would  live, 

I  must  give  the  gift  that  I  have  to  give." 

And  then  the  eyes  of  the  elders  shone. 

As  they  peered  from  the  shade  of  a  pillared  stone  ; 

For,  laying  his  friar's  robes  tenderly  by, 

He  flickers  as  light  as  a  dragon-fly. 

Then  whirls  into  many  a  whimsical  shape. 

As  once  he  had  whirled  with  the  crowd  agape. 

And  softly  he  cried  as  his  breath  came  quick, 

"Look  down,  for  O,  Madam,  this  is  the  trick 

I   did  at  Toulon,  when  I  took  the  eye 

Of  the  King  himself,  as  he  galloped  by. 

This  trick  drewr  a  Duchess  at  Chateauroux, 

But  this  is  the  one   \   have  made   for  you." 

So,  flinging  his  feet  in  the  air.  he  stands. 

Or  goes  and  comes  on  his  nimble  hands. 

Or  tosses  the  balls  up  to  twinkle  and  run. 

Like  planets  that  circle  about  a  sun. 

"Lady,"  he  cries  again,  "look,  T  entreat : 

I  worship  with  fingers    and  body  and  feet." 

At  this  all  the  Elders  mutter  and  chide: 

Nothing  like  this  do  the  rules  provide, 
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This  is  a  scandal,   this  is  a  shame, 

This  madcap  prank  in  Our  Lady's  name. 

Out  of  doors  with  him  :  into  the  street, 

He  has  no  place  at  Our  Lady's  Feet. 

But  why  do  the  Elders  suddenly  quake, 

Their  eyes  a-stare  and  their  knees  a-shake? 

Down  from  the  rafters  arching  high, 

Her  blowing  mantle  blue  with  the   sky — 

Lightly  down  from  the  dark  descends 

The  Lady  of  Beauty,  and  lightly  bends 

Where  Barnabas  lies  in  the  altar  place, 

And  wipes  the  dew  from  his  shining  face ; 

Then  touching  his  hair  with  a  look  of  light, 

Passes  again  from  the  mortal  sight. 

An  odor  of  lillies  hallows  the  air  : 

And  sounds  as  of  harping  are  everywhere. 

"Ah,"  cry  the  Elders,  beating  the  breast, 
"So  the  lowly  deed  is  a  lofty  test, 
And  wdiatever  is  done  from  the  heart  to  Him 
Is  done  from  the  height  of  the  Seraphim." 


HITTING  THE  TRAIL  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 


Will  Plan    How  to    Munition  Tuberculosis  War 

FIVE  SECTIONAL  CONFERENCES,  IN  INDIANAPOLIS,  EL  PASO, 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  AND 

ALBANY,   N.   Y.,   MEET  THIS  FALL 

How  to  munition  and  carry  on  the  war  against  tuberculosis  during 
the  coming  year  will  be  discussed  at  five  sectional  conferences  on  this 
subject  being  called  by  The  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  in  Indianapolis,  lnd. ;  El  Paso,  Tex. ;  Columbia, 
S.  C.  ;  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Albany,  N.   Y. 

The  Indianapolis  meeting,  to  be  held  September  29th,  30th  and 
October  1st,  will  be  known  as  the  Mississippi  Valley  Tuberculosis  Con- 
ference and  will  take  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado. 

At  El  Paso  the  Southwestern  Health  Conference  will  meet  Septem- 
ber 27th  to  October  1st  and  will  discuss  not  only  tuberculosis  but  other 
health  subjects.  This  conference  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Colorado. 

The  Southern  Tuberculosis  Conference  at  Columbia  will  meet 
October  8th  and  9th  and  will  devote  considerable  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  tuberculous  negro.  The  states  included  in  this  group  are 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  New  England  Tuberculosis  Conference  will  embrace  the  six 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island.  This  conference  will  be  held  on  October  22nd  and 
23rd. 

The  North  Atlantic  Tuberculosis  Conference  will  be  held  at  Albany 
during  the  week  of  November  1st.  It  will  take  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersev,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Methods  of  carrying  more  effectively  the  war  against  tuberculosis, 
both  by  physicians  and  laymen,  will  form  the  chief  subjects  for  discus- 
sion at  the  various  conferences.  It  is  estimated  that  over  t 00.000  people 
are  interested  in  the  tuberculosis  fight.  Every  possible  effort  will  be 
made  to  interest  these  workers  in  attending  the  conference  nearest  to 
them. 


Books 

Memorials  of  Robert  Hugh    Benson.     By    Blanche    Warre    Cornish, 

Shane  Leslie  and  ( )ther  Friends. 

This  delightful  little  book  will  be  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  Robert 
Hugh  Benson  and  his  works.  In  it  are  several  fine  illustrations  of 
Monsignor  Benson,  the  first  a  portrait  in  colors.  But  the  pen  pictures 
are  even  more  interesting,  and  bring  out  vividly  his  charming  personal- 
ity. We  lay  the  book  down  with  one  regret — it  is  too  short.  P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons,  Barclay  St.,  Xew  York. 

The  Mass,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  with  the  Priest,  the  Altar.     By 

the  Rev.  John  J.  Wynne  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

As  a  prayer  book  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  no  better  book  than 
this  can  be  used.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  foster  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  in  the  soul  than  to  unite  heart  and  lips  with  the  beautiful  prayers 
of  the  liturgy.  This  is  the  aim  of  this  attractive  little  volume.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Home  Press,  Xew  York  City. 

The  Red  CtrclE,  a  tale  of  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China.  An  inter- 
esting story.  The  reader  may  feel  when  be  first  takes  up  the  book  that 
there  is  little  to  appeal  to  him  in  the  life  of  far-off  China.  But  from  the 
first  chapter  when  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  genial  Captain  Marker 
and  MacMurdo,  lover  of  the  Clyde,  till  the  "sunshine  after  storm"  in  the 
last,  his  interest  is  held.     P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  Barclay  St.,  Xew  York. 

A  Rosary  OE  Msytery  Plays.     Translated    from  the    Middle    English 

of  the  13th  and  14th  Centuries.     Arranged  by  Margaret  S.  Mooney, 

Teacher  of  English  Literature  in  the  X^ew  York  State  College  for 

Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  twenty-seven  years. 

The  matter  of  this  little  book  is  made  up  of  fifteen  of  the  York 

Mysteries  done  into  modern  English.     The  York  Plays  were  performed 

by  the  Crafts  or  Guilds  of  the  City  of  York,  England,  on  the  Day  of 

Corpus   Christi   in   the    fourteenth,    fifteenth     and     sixteenth     centuries. 

These  plays  were  first  printed  in   England   at   Oxford   in    1885,   having 

been  edited  and  arranged  from  the  original  manuscripts  by   Lucy  Toul- 

min  Smith. 
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From  this  complete  cycle  of  forty-eight  plays  we  have  selected 
those  that  illustrate  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary,  and  arranged  them  in 
three  parts,  viz.:  I.  the  Five  Joyful  Mysteries;  II.  flic  Five  Sorrowful 
Mysteries:   111.  The  Five  Glorious   Mysteries. 

The  artistic  unity  of  this  series  will  he  readily  seen,  and  it  is  further 
enhanced  by  copies  of  painting's  by  famous  artists,  one  for  each  play. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  study,  followed  by  the  desire 
of  the  translator  to  give  to  others  a  portion  of  the  ''buried  treasure"  of 
the  mediaeval  drama,  seldom  sought  in  our  day  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  language  of  the  period  of  their  production. 
These  plays  carry  with  them  an  atmosphere  of  religious  fervor  and 
devotion,  found  only  in  works  inspired  by  the  gospel  stories  of  our 
Saviour's  life  and  teaching.  To  them  may  be  applied  these  words  of 
Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  work  on  "Monastic  Art:"  "To  us,  therefore,  in 
these  later  times,  such  representations  are  worthy  of  reverent  study  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  beauty,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit  of  love  and 
faith  in  which  they  were  created." 

They  may  be  read  with  profit  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  religious 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  also  by  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike,  as  an  inspiration  to  greater  devotion,  and  more  sincere  and  earnest 
zeal  in  the  service  of  Him  in  whose  Holy  Name  we  place  the  hope  of 
our  eternal  salvation. 

A  Rosary  of  Mystery  Plays  is  dedicated  "To  the  Teaching  Orders 
of  Men  and  Women  throughout  the  English  speaking  World." 

It  is  tastefulh  bound  in  cloth,  with  cover  design  in  gold,  and  also  in 
paper  covers.  These  styles  and  the  prices,  75  cents  and  40  cents  respec- 
tively,  place  the  book  within  easy  reach  of  classes  of  students  in  acad- 
emies, seminaries  and  colleges,  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended.  It 
will  also  find  favor  with  many  general  readers  as  a  unique  book  of 
devotional  literature. 

All  communications  and  orders  should  be  sent  to  MRS.  M.  S. 
M(  )ONEY,  618  Clinton  Ave.,  Albany,  X.  Y. 


"Dinah,  did  you  wash  the  fish  before  you  baked  it?" 
"Law,  ma'am,  what's  de  use  ob  washin'  er  fish  wdiat's  lived  all  his 
life  in  de  water?" 


Mary's  Autumn  May 

By  Arthur  Ryan. 
(In  Colored  Harvest.) 

Say.  dearest  Mother  Mary,  can  it  be 

That,  having-  May,  thou  claim'st  October,,  too? 
The  flowers  of  spring  we  plucked  and  gave  to  thee — 

Are  these  sad  leaves  of  autumn  also  due? 
When  evenings  first  were  lengthening,  calm  and  warm, 

We  lit  thy  altar,  gay  with  lily  bloom  ; 
Xow    falls  the  night  full  swift  with  threatening  storm, 

And  still   thy  tapers  stay  the  advancing  gloom. 
'Tis  thine  and  ten  times  welcome.  Mother    dear  : 

This  ripe  and  crisp  October  month  is  thine : 
What   though  our  flowers  and  leaves  be  scant  and  sere, 

The  calendar  of  love  knows  no  decline. 
Accept  these  autumn  wreaths— our  chaplets  bright. 

With   crimson-yellow   stained,  like  sunset  skies ; 
O  Star  of  Morn,  be  still  our  Star  at  night. 

And  bless  our  falling  years  as  thou  didst  bless  their  rise. 


XOT  GUILTY  OF  THAT  CRIME. 

"You  are  charged,"  said  the  Court,  reading  the  formal  complaint, 
"with  having  wilfully,  feloniously  and  with  malice  aforethought  appro- 
priated to  your  own  use  and  behoof  a  certain  article — to  wit.  a  vehicle — 
said  vehicle  having  been  wrongfully  and  felcniou>lv  abstracted  by  you 
from  the  premises  of  one  John  Doe  on  or  about  the  14th  day  of  August. 
Anno  Domini.  IQ07.  contrary  to  the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and  pro- 
vided, and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.     What  say  you?     Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

"I'm  not  guilty.  Jedge."  protested  the  prisoner.  "All  I  done  was 
to  steal  a  buggy." — Chicago  Tribune. 

&   &    & 

Little  Elvira — "Mamma,  when  the  fire  goes  out  where  does  it  go?" 
Mrs.  Gaylord — "I  don't  know.  dear.     You  might  just  as  well  ask 
where  vour  father  goes  when  he  goes  nut." — Chicago  Xews. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

This  is  the  Thanksgiving  number  of  Forest  Leaves. 

The  sombre  skies  of  nature  and  the  more  sombre  skies  of  the 
world's  arena  may  lead  to  the  question:  "Thanksgiving?     For  what?"' 

For  God,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  who  in  love  upholds  righteous- 
ness. 

For  the  Divine  Son  of  Mary,  and  for  the  mercy  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Mother. 

For  the  saints,  who  have  been  purified  by  their  gentle  and  heroic 
ministrations  and  who  live  to  bless. 

For  the  Church,  the  rock  that  upholds  the  cross  and  against  which 
the  angry  surges  of  time  beat  in  vain. 

For  those  who  are  consecrate  to  good  works,  and  on  the  highwavs 
or  in  the  byways  of  earth  are  fed  with  celestial  food. 

For  the  families  of  men  that  kneel  in  humility  that  they  may  stand 
in  power. 

For  the  charities  that  reach  down  like  a  hand  from  the  sky  to  give 
and  then  to  lift. 

For  the  changing  year,  that  turns  the  rustling  of  the  falling  leaves 
to  the  whisperings  of  Spring. 

For  friends,  and  for  such  good  friends  as  those  who  read  these  pages 
and  who  have  built  by  their  prayers  and  gifts  the  holy  walls  of  Sana- 
torium Gabriels  as  a  refuge  and  a  home. 

For  all  the  quickenings  of  body  and  spirit  that  are  the  approving 
intimations  of  Eternity. 

For  Life,  immortal  Life,  that  conquers  darkness  with  light,  doubt 
with  certaintv  and  sorrow  with  a  crown  of  joy,  so  that  the  wilderness 
"blossoms  as  the  rose"  and  every  one  of  the  cloud's  tears  has  the  rain- 
bow of  the  sun's  shining. 

Thanksgiving0     Forevermore. 


Figures  of  speech  are  good.  But  the  speech  of  figures  is  often 
better.  This  valedictory  sentiment  may  be  explained  by  turning  to  the 
salutatorv  in  the  opening  article  of  this  number  of  Forest  Leaves. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The   Judges   of    National    and   International   Expositions   have   awarded 
SEVEN    GRAND    PRIZES,   GOLD  MEDALS  and  TROPHIES  to  the 

ORANGE  COUNTY  BREWERY 

For  the  High  Quality  and  Excellence  of  Their 

Orange  County  Beer  and  Ale 

It  is  a  remarkable  compliment  that  the  following  foreign  countries  have  paid  us  in  showering  upon 
Orange  County  Brewery  Products  so  many  honorable  distinctions. 

Paris      Barcelona       London      Rome        Brusssels      Vienna      Montevideo 


ICE     CREAM 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Snyder-Fancher    Co. 

STAPLE  AND 
FANCY  GROCERIES 


Importers  of  Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices 

(Wholesale  Onl/) 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 


tub  mountain  Grove  House 

Fallsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Orange  County  Ice  Cream  Go. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Estate  of 
George  R.  Conklin       John  L.  Cummins       Howard  Conklin 

Gonklin  &  Cummins 

GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 

Feed,  Coal  and  Lumber.      Hay,  Grain 

and  Straw.      Lime,  Cement 

and  Sewer  Pipe. 

Every  Good  Building  Material 


Compliments  of 


ERNEST  SIMONS 


PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments  of 

Charles  M.  Crouse 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Compliments  of 

Daniel   It   Roney 

PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Compliments  of 

Second   National  Bank 

of  OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments   of 

Frederick  6.  Crane 

DALTON,   MASS. 


SHELDON  AXLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

AXLES  AND  SPRINGS 

Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania 


Compliments  of 

Zenias   Crane 

DALTON,  MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Wilkesbarre  Lace  Manufacturing  Co. 

GEORGE  N.  SMITH,  Manager 
WILKESBARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Compliments  of 

A     FRIEND 

SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Steamboat  Co( 

SAUGERTIES,   N.  Y. 


DANIEL  CURLEY'S  SON 

Wholesale  Dealer  in 
ALES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS 

Agent  for  Q,uinn  &  Nolan's  Beverwyck  Ale  and  La^er  Beer 
Brewing  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PETER  D    CURLEY 
SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y.  H.  R.  Phone  66-J 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

MASSENA,  NEW  YORK 


nrtae 


THIS  SPACE   IS    CONTRIBUTED  BY 

G.  W.  Ball 

W.  S.  Armstrong 

OE  MASSENA,  NEW  YORK 

Who  Sells 

HARDWARE  AND 
GROCERIES 

A  tso  Builder's  Supplies 

QUALITY  &  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 

MASSENA,  NEW  YORK 

D.  E.  Patterson  (?o. 

Jas.  B.  Kirhbride 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 

GENERAL 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

MERCHANDISE 

Telephone  51 

MASSENA,  NEW  YORK 

MASSENA,  NEW  YORK 

L  A.  Chittenden 

eOMPLlMENTS  OF 

Dealer  in 

CLOTHING 

Gents'  Furnishing           Boots  and  Shoes 

Judge  Chase 

Rubber  Goods 

MASSENA,  NEW  YORK 

MASSENA,  NEW  YORK 

COMPLIMENTS  OE 

The  First  National  Bank 

OF  MASSENA 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MORRIS  MACHINE  WORKS 

(Incorporated  July  1892) 

Capital   Full   Paid,    $300,000 

Centrifugal  Pumping  Machinery 

Vertical  and  Horizontal  Engines 

BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y  ,  U.  S.  A. 


S.  THOMAS 
Real  Estate 

Telephone  Connection    Post  Office  Box  26 

Fallsburgh,  Sullivan  County,   N.  Y. 

The  New  Prospect  House 

Gerson  &  Pellman,  Props. 

Tel.  Connection             P.  O.  Box  136 

Fallsburgh  Station,    Sullivan  Co.,   N.   Y 

J.  A.  Munson,  M.  D. 
Drug  Store 

Pure  Drugs  and  Chemicals 

Woodbourne,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

THE    CEDAR    INN 

Merl  Bros.  Props. 
Strictly  Kosher  Good  Service 

Take  West  42nd  St.  or  Cortland  St.  Ferry  for 

Ontario  and  Western  R.  R. 

'Phone  Connection             P.  O.  Box  No.  40 

Fallsburgh,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Woodbourne  House 

H  L.  Butterfuss,  Prop. 

First-class  hotel,  open  all  year  around. 
Good  hunting  and  Fishing. 

Woodbourne,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

THE     FLAGLER     HOUSE 

Fleischer  &  Morgenstern,  Props. 

New  York  Offices- Juffet  &  Laxer,  12-14  W.  18th  St. 

D.  Kamsler,  33  Bond  St. 

Our  Stages  await  every  incoming  train 

Telephone  Connection 

South  Fallsburgh,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

THREE  RIVERS  PAPER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Toilet  and  Tissue  Papers 
PHOENIX,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


%tw  ©range  litftel 

CHARLES  BURANT,  Proprietor 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Traveling  Men, 
Horsemen  and  Automobilists 


(Soshen,  |2Jeiu  <Jovk 


MITCHELL  HOUSE 
GARAGE 

WELLS  &  THORNTON,  Props. 

Automobile    Supplies  of  every  description. 

The    best  grades  of  Greases  and  Oils 

Courteous    and    Efficient     Service 

Excellent  Facilities  for  Storage 

Over  6.000  Feet  of  Floor  Space  on  Ground 
Floor.     Adjoining  the  Mitchell  House 

Distributors  CHEVROLET  and  REO 

70  Center  Street  Phone  60-J 

ELLENVILLE,  ULSTER  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Park  View  Hotel 

R.  S    TURNER,  Proprietor 
Open  the  Year  Round 

Large  Airy  Rooms  Well  Heated.     Special 

Rates  for  Fall  and  Winter.       Modern 

Improvements.     First  Class  Table 

Free  Bus  to  and  From  Trains 

197  Broadway.  3  Doors  East  of  Postoffice 
Near  the  Park 

MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Connection 


M.    J".    Hayes 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES,  FISH  AND  PROVISIONS 


Telephone  Service 


GRANVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Scharg  Brothers 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SILK  GOODS 

6ARLSTANDT,  N.  J.-Telephone  739  Rutherford 


Office',  118-120  East  25th  Street  between  4th  and  Lexington  Avenues 

Telephone,  Madison  Square,   7976 

B.  G.  Nolger 

Paul  Guenther 

Manufacturing 

(INCORPORATED) 

Company 

{INCORPORATED) 

Manufacturer  of  Full 

Fashioned  Silk 

£L 

Hosiery 

PASSAIC, 

DOVER, 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  JERSEY 

eOMPLIA 

1ENTS  OF 

J.  efiein  &  Company 


HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


LYONS  PIECE  DYE  WORKS 

PATERSON,  New  Jersey 


MILLBANK 
BLEACHERY 


Bleaching    and  Finishing 

of  Fine  Cotton  Goods 

Mercerizing 


LODI,  NEW  JERSEY 


HOPPER  &  SCOTT 


Silk  Throwsters 


Established    1878 


PATERSON,   NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


|  Sterling  Tires  f 

Built  So  Well— Of  Materials  So  Good-  I 

}i  That  we  guarantee  to  keep  them  in  repair  free  of  all  cost. to  the  * 

p  customer  — as  long  as  there  is  a  mile  left  in 

$                                      them — perpetual  tire  service.  9 

55                                 Shall  we  give  you  the   details?  $ 

|  Rutherford    Rubber    Co. 

|                                 RUTHERFORD,  N.  J.  | 

I                 BRANCHES                                                       BRANCHES  £ 

§  Boston,  218  Pleasant  St                                *  Rochester,  167  South  Ave.  £ 

&  Worcester,  32  Shrewsbury  St                           Philadelphia,    240   No.    16th  St.  £ 

S  Springfield,  336  Bridge  St.                                 Reading,  535  Court  St.  * 

$  Bridgeport,  340  Fairfield  Ave.                           Newark,  38  William  St.  £ 

%  Rutherford,  N.  J.                                                 Paterson,  53  Ward  St.  jg 

j;  New  York,  1668  B'way-52d  St.  Jersey  City,  584  Summit  Ave. 

^  Brooklyn,  118  Munroe  St.                                 Hackensack,  Main  and  Passaic  £ 

^                                                 Englewood,  Depot  Square                             .  jg 

* 


g  ESTABLISHED  1867  * 


|  C.  F.  MUELLER  CO.  | 

*  I 

Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  Egg  Noodles  and  | 


* 


* 


S  Kindred  Products  $ 

I  1 

g  All  Mueller  products  are  packed  in  air-tight  ^ 

*  moisture-proof  packages  £ 

*  * 
I                                  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.  3 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Standard    Bleachery  Company 

Bleaching,  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Fine  Cotton  Goods 

CARLTON   HILL,  N.  J. 


Liondale  Bleach,  Dye  and  Paint  Works 

(INCORPORATED) 

Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Printers  of  Textile  Fabrics 
Wool  Exchange 

New  York  Address,  Beach  St.  and  West  Broadway 

ROCKAWAY,  N.  J. 

Telephone  957  Waverly 

JOHN    GIESINGER 

Jobber  in 

Grocer's,   Butcher's,   Baker's   and   Hardware   Specialties 

Paper,  Bags,  Sacks,  Cordage  and  House  Furnishings 

53-55  Bedford  St.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments  of 

A    FRIEND 

from 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Balback  Smelting  and  Refining  Co. 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


$  Compliments  of 

MR.   J,   BRUCE  HAY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


s 
s 

55 


Compliments  of 

B.  M.  SHANLEY  JR.,  CO. 

11  and  13  Governor  Street 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


«5«©KK*^S^©K^S^^5S^^^^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


*  1 

I 


Compliments  of 

MR.  ALBERT  B.   DISS 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Compliments  of 

A    FRIEND 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


1  s 

&.'•    Emil  Berolzheimer,  President  Leopold  Ansbacher,    Treasurer     Sjj 

5      Samuel  Kraus,  Vice-President  Charles  S.    Braisted,   Secretary     « 


EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY 


i 
s 


Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

EAGLE    PENCILS 

Patented  April  3,  1860 

Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  Street 

Works,  710-742  E.  14th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


$      FURTH,  Germany    VIENNA,  Austria    LONDON,  England    PARIS,  France 


Hotel  San  Remo 

THE  WOLCOTT 

M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 

New  York 

Thomas  F.  Brennan 

<& 

Smart  Hotel  tor 

£ 

Smart  People 

Thirty-first  Street 
by  Fifth  Avenue 

Telephone  3850  Madison  Square 

Central  Park 
West  74-75th  Sts. 
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CARDINAL   FARLEY 


Cardinal's  Residence 


March  n,  19 16. 


Sister  Mary  Patricia  Craven, 
Gabriels  Sanatorium, 

Gabriels,  New  York. 

Dear  Mother  Patricia: — 

I  have  heard  from  Bishop  Gabriels  the  story  of  the  many  difficulties 
you  have  surmounted  in  establishing  your  very  much  needed  hospital  for 
consumptives,  only  to  have  your  principal  building*  destroyed  by  fire  on 
January  18,  at  a  loss  of  $51,000.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  and  the 
Sisters  associated  with  you  in  the  work,  on  the  courage  you  have  shown 
in  undertaking  to  rebuild  the  sanatorium. 

You  have  always  been  most  charitable  to  the  consumptive  poor  of 
this  City.  In  fact,  I  am  informed  that  a  majority  of  your  patients  have 
been  from  New  York.  I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
you  to  the  Catholics  of  New  York,  and  sincerely  trust  that  the  collection 
you  are  to  make  in  this  City  will  reimburse  you  for  the  losses  you  have 
suffered.     I  enclose  a  check  for  three  hundred  dollars  as  my  contribution. 

Praying  for  you  and  the  Sisters  at  Gabriels  every  blessing,  I  am. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Xto., 

JOHN  CARD.  FARLEY, 

Archbishop  of  N.  Y. 
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The  Re-Building  of 
Gabriels  Administration   Building 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 


T  was  sad  indeed  to  hear  of  the  lire  at  Gabriels  and  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Administration  Building.  For  me.  how- 
ever, it  was  particularly  sad  not  altogether  because  of  the 
loss  it  entailed  as  that  it  crippled  for  the  time  being  the 
great  good  work  that  was  being  carried  on  there.  Consid- 
ering the  whole  number  of  sufferers  from  tuberculosis  in 
this  country  we  have  comparatively  limited  accommodations 
for  them  in  our  sanatoria  and  so  every  loss  of  this  kind 
represents  a  limitation  of  opportunities  for  the  cure  of  their 
disease  as  it  can  be  brought  about  only  in  such  institutions.  Tuberculosis 
represents  the  most  serious  part  of  our  social  problems  at  the  present  time 
and  sanatoria  are  the  factors  in  the  solution  of  it  that  mean  the  most. 
Every  elimination  of  any  of  these  factors  makes  the  problem  by  that 
much  more  insoluble.  Tuberculosis  sanatoria  are  not  only  medical 
agencies  but  they  are  social  factors  of  very  great  significance.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  then  why  I  wrote  at  once  to  Reverend  Mother  Superior 
saying  that  GaJbriels  must  rise  again  from  its  ashes,  for  it  was  entirely 
too  good  an  agency  in  our  present-day  life  to  let  itself  be  hampered  even 
by  so  destructive  an  element  as  fire. 

I  quoted  to  her  what  Sir  William  Osier,  then  Professor  i  >sler  of 
John  Hopkins,  wrote  to  Dr.  Trudeau  when  his  house  and  laboratory 
were  burned  down.  "There  is  nothing  like  a  lire  to  make  us  do  the 
Phoenix  act."     And  so  Gabriels  must  rise  Phoenix-like  from  its  ashes,  a 
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newer  and  a  better  and  a  less  destructible  building-  replacing  the  old  one, 
so  that  we  can  feel  sure  of  the  permanency  of  the  good  work  that  is 
there  going-  on.  Friends  will  surely  gather  round  to  help  in  this,  for 
Gabriels  is  now  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  which  it  occupied 
when  its  late  revered  founder  ventured  upon  the  work  of  erecting  it 
originally.  Then  there  was  doubt  and  hesitancy  as  to  how  much  good 
such  an  institution  could  accomplish,  but  now  there  is  the  record  of  twenty 
years  of  service  and  hundreds  of  cured  cases  to  demonstrate  that  Gabriels 
is  no  mere  theory  nor  a  visionary  prospect,  but  a  progressive,  practical 
reality  accomplishing  great  good  work  not  only  for  actual  sufferers  in 
tuberculosis  but  also  for  all  their  friends  and  then  for  the  world  around 
from  which  the  menace  of  tuberculosis  is  being  gradually  removed. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  problem  for  the  increase  of  the 
happiness  of  mankind  in  our  time  is  the  elimination  of  tuberculosis  as  a 
factor  in  our  death-rate  and  its  great  reduction  as  a  cause  of  disease  for 
our  generation.  At  the  present  time  at  least  one  in  eight  of  all  those  who 
die.  die  of  tuberculosis.  Most  of  them  die  in  early  adult  life  and  practically 
all  of  them  before  they  have  reached  old  age.  For  a  great  many  of  these 
death  comes  just  as  they  are  entering  on  their  life-work,  in  early  manhood 
or  womanhood.  Death  is  not  sudden  but  is  usually  lingering,  has  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  several  years  at  least  in  its  train  and  these  years  bring 
trouble  and  the  necessity  for  sacrifices  to  those  around  them  and  the  sad- 
ness of  having  to  witness  the  gradual  sinking  toward  an  inevitable  fatal 
termination  of  the  friends  they  love  so  well.  There  is  literally  no  factor 
in  human  life  that  causes  so  much  mental  suffering,  and  that  is  the  suffer- 
ing that  really  counts  as  to  tuberculosis.  It  causes  it  not  alone  to  the 
patients  themselves  but  usually  also  to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends  around  them. 

We  are  rather  proud,  and  deservedly,  of  our  advance  in  medicine  in 
recent  years  and  the  great  reduction  in  the  death  rate  of  our  cities.  YVe 
vaunt  the  fact  that  the  average  length  of  human  life  has  been  greatly  pro- 
longed in  our  time,  so  that  while  a  generation  of  men  was  scarcely  more 
than  thirty  years  a  half  a  century  ago  it  is  now  well  above  forty  years. 
This  is  a  magnificent  achievement,  accomplished  partly  through  the 
progress  of  medical  science  and  partly  through  the  greater  care  for  others 
that  is  represented  by  our  social  evolution.  There  is  sometimes,  however, 
a  quite  mistaken  notion  as  to  just  what  this  means.   The  average  length  of 
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life  has  been  prolonged  mainly  by  saving  the  lives  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age.  Above  all,  the  mortality  among  children  under  one  year  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  Children  used  to  die  almost  literally  like  flies  in  the 
summer  time  because  of  the  gastro-intestinal  diseases  which  were  fostered 
by  the  spoiling  food  and  the  hot  weather.  Now  we  raise  a  great  many 
more  of  the  children  to  adult  years,  but  in  not  a  few  of  the  cases  only  to 
have  them  carried  off  by  tuberculosis  just  when  life  seems  most  promis- 
ing for  them  and  just  when  it  would  seem  as  though  existence  was  going 
to  mean  most  not  only  for  them  but  for  their  friends  and  relatives. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  while  there  are  more  people  alive  in  the 
twenties  and  the  thirties  of  life  than  there  used  to  be  there  are  actually 
fewer  people  alive,  it  is  said,  in  the  forties  and  even  the  fifties  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  population  than  there  used  to  be  before  we  did  so  much 
to  reduce  the  death  rate  among  children.  The  essential  advance  then  for 
mankind  is  but  very  little  and  there  are  even  some  who  say  that  it  would 
be  almost  better  to  let  a  great  many  of  these  people  die  in  unconscious 
babyhood  or  as  yet  irreflective  childhood  than  to  have  them  reach  the 
early  twenties,  for  instance,  and  then  perish  before  they  had  done  any- 
thing and  just  when  their  passing  is  so  hard  on  themselves  and  others. 

We  used  to  think  this  problem  of  tuberculosis  insoluble.  We  had 
come  to  accept  the  notion  that  consumption,  as  it  was  called,  was  one  of 
the  ills  that  flesh  was  heir  to  for  which  almost  nothing  could  be  done, 
though  in  some  patients  the  disease  ran  a  much  slower  course  than  in 
others.  Above  all,  the  world  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  for  a  long  while 
that  tuberculosis  was  hereditary.  It  is  easy  to  see  now  why  this  was  so, 
for  in  the  same  family  one  brother  and  sister  after  another  almost  with- 
out exception  would  perish  from  it  in  early  adult  life.  We  have  gotten 
beyond  the  two  notions  of  inevitability  and  of  heredity.  We  now  know 
that  the  disease  is  contracted  and  that  under  proper  conditions  it  is  per- 
fectly curable.  All  that  is  needed  is  right  living,  but  living  right  for  the 
consumptive  means  the  breaking  away  from  a  whole  series  of  wrong 
habits  that  have  crept  into  modern  life  and  that  are  extremely  difficult  to 
break.  Habit  becomes  a  second  nature  and  now  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible for  this  second  nature  to  break  away  from  modes  of  living  that  have 
become  ingrained  in  it. 

We  have  learned  in  recent  years  that  nearly  every  departure  from 
natural,   simple  modes  of  living  has  been   followed   by   a   vindication   of 
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nature's  ways.  We  have  chosen,  for  instance,  to  make  our  bread  whiter 
by  removing  all  the  outer  portions  of  the  grain  and  thus  have  made  a 
daintier,  more  refined  product,  only  to  find  that  in  so  doing  we  have 
removed  certain  important,  almost  essential,  food  materials.  We  have 
done  the  same  thing  with  corn  and  as  a  result  have  endangered  the  health 
of  a  great  many  of  the  poor  who  have  to  live  almost  exclusively  on  cereals. 
Above  all  we  have  learned  to  make  ourselves  very  comfortable  in  our 
houses  by  artificial  means  of  heating,  all  of  which  are  of  very  recent 
origin,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  limited  the  ventilation  of  our  living 
rooms  so  as  to  avoid  even  the  slightest  chilly  feelings  and  as  a  result  we 
have  largely  increased  the  mortality  and  the  morbidity  from  the  respira- 
tory diseases.  Pneumonia  has  recently  succeeded  tuberculosis  as  the  "cap- 
tain of  the  men  of  death",  in  Defoe's  expressive  phrase,  and  these  two 
affections  are  responsible  for  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
deaths  of  human  beings. 

We  have  learned  that  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  depends  on  getting 
back  to  ever  so  much  more  fresh  air  in  life,  even  though  that  air  may  be 
cold  and  may  make  lis  chilly  and  somewhat  uncomfortable.  Indeed  we 
know  now  that  tuberculous  patients  do  not  as  a  rule  get  better  in  any 
climate  which  has  not  a  considerable  variation,  at  least  thirty  degrees  on 
the  average  every  day.  That  is,  unless  the  night  air  and  that  of  the  early 
morning  is  thirty  degrees  cooler  than  that  of  the  middle  of  the  day,  patients 
do  not  react  well  to  it.  This  variation  in  temperature  seems  to  be  the 
best  stimulant  for  the  circulation  that  we  have.  It  probably  represents  the 
reason  why  an  elevated  region,  provided  it  is  not  so  high  as  to  put  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  delicate  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  tuberculous,  is 
the  best  curative  element  that  we  have  for  that  disease. 

Fresh  air  then  is  the  one  supremely  necessary  thing  for  tuberculosis. 
When  patients  have  been  used  all  their  lives  to  equable  warm,  mainly  in- 
door, air,  it  becomes  difficult  for  them  to  accustom  themselves  to  exposure 
to  the  fresh  air  for  long  periods  and  indeed  almost  continuously.  That 
is  why  we  need  sanatoria  for  tuberculous  patients.  They  must  be  taught 
to  live  in  the  air  night  and  day  and  they  must  be  under  discipline  that 
will  cause  this  new  habit  of  air  living  to  become  as  much  a  sec  md  nature 
as  the  long  years  of  comfort  in  shut  up  highly  heated  houses  made  their 
previous  habits  of  life. 
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Dr.  Trudeau.  so  recently  g  tie  from  us  and  so  well  described,  though 
it  sounds  so  ridiculous,  as  the  inventor  <  \  fresh  air  succeeded  in  working 
i  ut  this  mode  of  treatment  in  the  Adirondacks  with  magnificent  success. 
lie  himself  had  been  given  up.  He  seemed  beyond  all  hope  when  he 
was  first  brought  to  the  Adirondacks.  His  experience  and  example  and 
the  stimulus  of  his  successful  work  has  made  it  easy  for  others  to  do  what 
seemed  almost  impossible  and  at  best  positively  heroic  when  he  undertook 
it.  Xow  practically  anybody  with  rea-<  enable  good  will  can  overcome 
tuberculosis.  And  if  not  entirely  cured  can  at  least  put  off  the  fatal 
termination  for  man_\'  years  so  that  they  outlive^  as  did  Dr.  Trudeau  him- 
self, most  of  their  strong  and  health}-  friends.  Xow  it  is  definitely  settled 
that  "tuberculosis  takes  only  the  quitter-."  that  is,  only  those  who  have 
not  the  courage  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  form  new  habits  so  as  to  combat 
with  the  disease.  It  still  claims  its  victims,  but  they  are  those  who  refuse 
to  eat  whether  they  care  to  or  not  and  who  cannot  make  up  their  minds 
to  live  in  the  open  no  matter  what  the  cost  of  their  feelings  at  the  begin- 
ning, until  tire}-  have  overcome  by  fresh  air  the  invader-  in  their  lungs. 

In  the  forming  of  these  habits,  the  Adirondack  traditions  backed  up 
by  the  gentle  discipline  of  the  Sisters  and  the  example  of  those  around, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  religious  motives  which  are  so  helpful  in 
these  serious  conditions,  Gabriels  was  an  ideal  place.  Hence  the  necessity 
not  only  for  its  rebuilding  after  tire  fire,  but  its  development  and  enlarge- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  accommodate  many  more  patients  than 
at  present.  Just  now.  however,  the  administration  building  must  be  re- 
built and  substantially  a-  a  fireproof  structure,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
further  danger  of  the  limitation  of  its  usefulness  by  accidental  fire. 

The  doing  of  this  means,  as  I  have  said,  more  for  the  saving  of 
human  life  and  -uttering  at  the  present  time  than  probably  anything  else 
that  could  be  done.  Like  every  good  thing  the  sanatorium's  influence  is 
diffusive  of  itself.  Patients  who  are  graduates,  and  that  is  the  real  term 
to  use.  teach  others  by  word  and  example  how  to  live  so  as  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  respiratory  disease.  At  the  present  moment  tuberculosis  and 
pneumonia  are  causing  one-fourth  of  all  the  deaths  in  this  country,  so  that 
anything  which  is  calculated  to  reduce  the  death  rate  from  them  is  an 
almost  incalculable  blessing. 

It  is  not  so  much  tire  cure  of  the  individual  case  of  tuberculosis  as 
the  teaching  people  how  to  live  that  make-  sanat<  ria   f  r  tuberculosis  so 
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valuable.  With  religious  influence  around  them  and  the  gentle  ways  of 
the  good  sisters  who  have  been  years  managing  tuberculous  patients, 
young  folks  particularly  learn  the  lesson  of  discipline  for  life  thoroughly, 
easily,  satisfactorily  and  without  delay.  Hence  the  need  of  restoring  the 
institution  not  only  to  its  former  condition  but  to  a  status  in  which  it  can 
do  even  much  more  work  than  before. 

Our  generation  must  solve  its  problem  of  tuberculosis  and  that  solu- 
tion comes  through  sanatoria.  When  the  Middle  Ages  had  their  great 
folk-disease,  leprosy,  which  had  been  spread  throughout  Europe  by  the 
returning  crusaders,  it  was  probably  as  common  in  the  various  countries 
as  tuberculosis  is  at  the  present  time  with  us.  They  succeeded  in  eradicat- 
ing it  in  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  a  century  and  their  method  was 
practically  one  of  segregation  of  those  suffering  from  the  disease  from 
contact  with  others,  and  the  lepers  were  mainly  in  charge  of  religious 
orders.  We  must  face  our  problem  in  the  same  way,  confident  that  we 
can  obtain  the  same  success.  If  we  do,  it  will  make  over  some  of  the 
modern  world,  and  it  needs  sadly  making  over  and  will  need  it  still  more 
after  the  war.  Young  adult  lives  are  doubly  precious  now  that  we  are 
sacrificing  so  many  of  them  ruthlessly.  Here  is  a  priceless  opportunity  to 
undo  some  of  the  evil  around  us  and  at  the  same  time  accomplish  a  great 
and  lasting  good  work. 


X?     £?     jC? 

Days  for  deeds  are  few,  my  brother, 
Then  today  fulfill  your  vow  ; 

If  you  mean  to  help  another, 

Do  not  dream  it — do  it  now. 

;&    J&    & 


Don't  blame  it  on  luck.     Add  up  your  habits. 


Tributes  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Xo  Catholic  Has  Ever  Paid  Greater  Tributes  to  the  Mother  of 

God  Than  Have  Come  from  the  Pens    of    Poets    Who    Were 

Protestants. 

Xo  Catholic  writers  or  poets  in  the  world  have  ever  paid  greater 
tributes  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  than  have  come  from  the  pens  of 
great  poets  who  were  Protestants.  Certainly  no  four  poets  writing  in  the 
English  language  stand  higher  than  Byron,  Wordsworth.  Longfellow  and 
Poe — all  four  Protestants. 

Here  are  their  tribute-  : 

LORD  BYRON. 
Ave  Maria  !  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer  ; 

Ave  Maria  !  'tis  the  hour  of  love ; 
Ave  Maria  !  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above. 
Ave  Maria!  Oh.  that  face  so  fair. 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty  Dove ! 

SOUTHEY. 
i  Wesley's  great  biographer.) 
They  served  a  Maid  more  beautiful  than  tongue 

Could  tell  or  heart  conceive.     Of  human  race. 
All  heavenly  as  that  Virgin  was,  she  sprung; 

But  for  her  beauty  and  celestial  grace 
Being  one  in  whose  pure  elements  no  trace 

Had  e'er  inhered  of  sin  or  mortal  stain. 
The  highest  heaven  was  now  her  dwelling  place; 

There  as  a  Queen  divine  she  held  her  reign, 
And  there  in  endless  joy  forever  would  remain. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Mother !  whose  virgin  bosom  was  uncrossed 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied  : 
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W  man ;  ab  we  all  women  glorified, 
(  )ur  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast  : 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  oeean  tossed, 
Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 

With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished  moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue  coast, 

Thy  image  falls  to  earth.     Yet  some  I  ween. 
Xot  unforgiven,  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend 
As  a  visible  power,  in  which  did  blend 

All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity. 
Of  high  with  low.  celestial  with  terrene. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Virgin  and  mother  of  our  dear  Redeemer ! 

All  hearts  are  touched  and  softened  at  her  name: 

Alike  the  bandit  with  the  bloody  hand. 

The  priest,  the  prince,  the  scholar  and  the  peasant, 

The  man  of  deeds,  the  visionary  dreamer. 

Pay  homage  to  her  as  one  ever  present. 

And  if  our  faith  had  given  us  nothing  more 

Than  this  example  of  all  womanhood. 

So  mild,  so  merciful,  so  strong,  so  good. 

So  patient,  peaceful,  loyal,  loving,  pure, 

This  was  enough  to  prove  it  higher  and  truer 

Than  all  the  creeds  the  world  has  known  before. 

POE. 
At  morn,  at  noon,  at  twilight  dim. 
Maria,  thou  hast  heard  my  hymn  : 
Tn  joy  and  woe,  in  good  and  ill. 
Mother  of  God.  he  with  me  still. 


1 1"  you  have  a  kind  word — sav  it. 

Throbbing  hearts  -  on  sink  to  rest 
If  you  owe  a  kindness — pay  it. 

Life's  sun  hurries  to  the  wes 


The  Voice  of  Spring 

By  Frank  X.  Finnegan 
Illustrated  by  Ernest  Fuhr 
(Copyrighted  by  Collier's) 

HE  languor  of  spring  was  in  the  air.  Herman  Heidelmeier's 
place  on  the  corner  bristled  with  photographs  of  rampant 
goats.  An  optimistic  German  florist  yawned  on  the  seat  of 
an  old  green  wagon  full  of  tulips  and  jonquils  to  brighten 
city  dooryards ;  Halsted  Street  gleamed  in  its  vernal  coating 
of  mud  and  the  challenges  of  roosters  came  softly  on  the 
mild  breezes  from  the  twenty-five-foot  chicken  farms  of 
thrifty  householders  on  the  back  streets.  It  was  spring  all 
right. 
"This  is  the  sort  of  a  day  that  makes  you  want  to  sit  in  one  of  those 
high-backed  automobiles  and  tell  James  to  throw  in  the  high  speed  and 
run  over  a  few  traffic  cops/'  Birdie  McMullen  observed  to  Billy  Sheehan. 
They  were  strolling  toward  Birdie's  home  under  budding  trees  that  were 
beginning  their  annual  struggle  with  city  smoke  and  dust. 

"You  don't  need  to  fret  very  long  about  not  having  a  car,"  he  re- 
turned. "I'm  figuring  to  worry  a  swell  car  and  a  lot  of  other  things  out 
of  the  old  man  when  I  start  in  on  my  own  hook,  and  you  know  all  you 
have  to  do  is  say  the  word — " 

"Say,  that's  old  stuff,  Billy.  You  ought  to  change  your  act/"  Birdie 
interrupted.  "What's  the  matter  with  you  lately?  You  can't  walk  a 
block  without  clouding  up  like  an  undertaker's  helper  and  handing  out 
something  about  that  four-rooms-complete-for-ninety-nine-fifty  proposi- 
tion. I  thought  I  had  hinted  to  you  once  or  twice  that  there  is  nothing 
stirring  in  the  matrimonial  line." 

"Well,  you  can't  keep  me  from  thinking  about  it,  can  you?"  he  re- 
torted. "And  every  little  while  I'm  going  to  try  you  out  with  a  leading 
question.  If  I  don't,  how  will  I  ever  know  when  you've  changed  your 
mind  ?" 

Miss  McMullen  laughed  softly,  but  it  ended  in  a  little  sigh.  It  was 
typical  of  Billy — care-free,  impulsive  Billy — that  the  automobile  he  had 
tentatively  offered  her  as  a  wedding  gift  was  to  come  from  his  father. 
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"Oh,  Billy,  Billy,  when  will  you  learn?"  she  said.  "You  were  such 
a  nice  boy  before  you  got  spring  fever."  "Spring  fever?"  he  interrupted. 
"That's  a  hit,  too.  Here  I  am  laying  my  hand  and  heart  at  your  feet, 
not  to  mention  a  few  flat  buildings  and  everything  else  I  expect  to  grab 
off  one  of  these  days,  and  you  tell  me  it's  spring  fever !  I  wonder  how 
you  expect  a  fellow  to  act  when  he's  in  love  with  you!" 

"Billy,  I've  got  so  many  more  things  to  keep  me  busy  that  I  haven't 
taken  the  time  to  think  about  it,"  Birdie  returned.  "I  always  try  to  side- 
step when  I  see  trouble  coming  my  way.  and  it  looks  to  me  that  this 
marriage  game  is  trouble  spelled  out  in  electric  lights.  Why.  you  know 
I'd  rather  be  your  friend  than  your  sparring  partner,  Bill}-." 

"I'm  glad  you  get  such  an  awful  laugh  out  of  it."  Billy  glowered. 
"But  I  suppose  that's  the  best  I'm  entitled  to.  Every  time  I  quit  joshing 
and  try  to  act  like  a  regular  fellow,  people  begin  to  laugh  and  tell  each 
other  what  a  hit  I  would  have  made  on  the  stage.  When  I  told  my  father 
I  was  framing  to  get  married,  it  was  a  bigger  scream  with  him  than  the 
minstrel  show  he  went  to  in  eighty-six.  He  grins  now  every  time  I  show 
up  around  the  house,  and  last  night  I  caught  him  winking  at  my  mother 
when  I  passed  through  the  room.  He  thinks  he  has  something  on  me 
because  I've  decided  it's  my  turn  to  settle  down.  I  haven't  got  the 
comedy  end  of  it  yet,  but  I  suppose  it's  there  some  place." 

"Well,  it  is  rather  a  brand-new  thought  to  the  old  folks  at  home, 
Billy,"  she  said.  "I  think  you'd  get  over  it  if  you  had  something  to  keep 
yon  busy  about  ten  hours  a  day." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  get  over  it!"  Sheehan  protested.  "Birdie,  this 
is  the  real  thing  with  me — I've  been  trying  to  make  you  understand  that 
for  a  long  time  now.  And  you  might  just  as  well  make  up  your  mind 
that  I'm  not  a  quitter  when  it  comes  to  a  proposition  like — like  yon." 

"I  guess  I'll  beat  it  for  the  house."  he  added.  "I've  been  threatening 
to  collect  some  rents  for  the  old  man  today  and  I  haven't  got  started  yet. 
I'll  lose  my  job  if  I  don't  get  busv  and  drag  some  monev  out  of  some- 
body." 

"Yes.  I  suppose  the  wolf  is  building  a  nest  on  the  front  porch  over  at 
your  place."  Birdie  returned.  "Forget  your  starving  tenants  for  a  while 
and  come  in  a  minute.  My  mother  has  been  trying  to  find  out  what  this 
new  'tango  tea'  is.  and  I  told  her  von  were  agent  for  it  and  would  tell  her 
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all  about  it.  1  think  she'll  order  a  pound  if  you  can  make  a  strong 
enough  talk." 

In  the  McMullen  parlor  they  found  Mrs.  Haskins  sunk  in  the  depths 
of  a  rocking  chair,  imbibing  tea  and  making  moan.  The  proprietress  of 
the  Palace  Photoplay  Theatre  was  of  the  portly  type  for  whom  deep- 
seated,  wide-armed  easy  chairs  were  designed. 

"I  was  just  telling  your  ma  what  trouble  I'm  in.  Birdie,"  Mrs. 
Haskins  said  when  the  salutations  were  over.  "It  does  seem  to  me  that 
everybody  in  the  world  has  their  hand  against  a  widow  that's  trying  and 
struggling  to  get  along  and  do  the  best  she  can  for  herself  and  others 
even  if  it  takes  her  last  cent  once  she's  set  her  hand  to  it.  It  looks  like 
Providence  was  too  busy  other  places  most  of  the  time  to  look  after  them 
that  has  lost  their  protectors,  like  me." 

"What  seems  to  be  the  matter  mostly?"  Miss  McMullen  inquired. 

"It's  Jirnmie  Ferris/"  the  doleful  widow  explained.  "He's  run  away 
from  me,  and  I  can't  find  hide  nor  hair  of  him.  When  Thomas  and  me 
took  him  to  raise  for  you,  Birdie — " 

"Raise  for  me?"  the  queen  of  Halsted  Street  interrupted.  "Where 
do  you  get  that  stuff?  You  and  your  husband  took  him  in  when  I 
rescued  him  from  that  Simon  Legree  bunch,  because  you  thought  it  was 
your  Christian  duty  and  he'd  be  handy  around  the  house.  At  least,  that 
was  the  way  Billy  and  I  understood  it.     Wasn't  it,  Billy?" 

"Don't  ask  me  to  referee,  ladies,"  he  begged,  holding  up  a  protesting 
hand.  "I  remember  there  were  six  in  the  family  out  there  where  the 
orphan-asylum  outfit  had  staked  Jimmie  to  a  home,  and  he  was  getting 
housemaid's  knee  and  painter's  colic  doing  all  the  work  for  them  when  we 
went  out  and  got  him.  If  he'd  stand  without  hitching  in  that  plant.  I 
shouldn't  think  he'd  run  out  on  you,  Mrs.  Haskins." 

"You  know  I  told  you  he  had  a  record  for  mysterious  marathons," 
Birdie  reminded  her.  "He  broke  away  from  three  or  four  places  where 
they  had  him  hobbled  before  you  got  him.  but  I  thought  that  home-made 
pie  of  yours  would  keep  him  rooted  to  the  spot.  Maybe  you  don't  bake 
so  often  since  you  took  that  movie  theatre  ?" 

Mrs.  Haskins  put  down  her  empty  teacup  regretfully  and  sighed. 
"No,  Birdie,  it  isn't  that,"  she  declared.  "It's  that  school  I've  been  sending 
him  to.  He  didn't  like  it.  You  know  yourself  he  told  you  he  didn't  wain 
to  go  to  St.  Agatha's  because  there  were  girls  going  there,  although  the 
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goodness  knows  it's  hard  enough  to  scrape  the  money  together  to  pay  the 
sisters  every  month,  girls  or  no  girls.  And  it's  as  I  was  saving  to  Father 
Clancy  only  last  Sunday,  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  my  bounder)  duty  to  do 
what  I  could  toward  the  support  of  the  church  and  the  school,  I  wouldn't 
he  sending  him  there,  and  now  he's  gone  and  run  away  from  home.  It 
makes  it  pretty  hard,"  she  whimpered. 

Airs.  McMullen,  with  quick  sympathy,  filled  the  widow's  teacup. 

"And  you  don't  know  what's  become  of  him?"  she  suggested. 

"Only  what  he  put  in  the  note  he  left  me  that  he  was  going  away 
where  there  wasn't  any  schools,"  Mrs.  Haskins  explained. 

"Oh,  he  left  a  note,  eh?"  Birdie  observed.  "That's  like  Jimmie. 
That  kid  has  a  great  idea  of  detail.  If  he  was  going  into  a  game  of 
marbles  I  think  he'd  hold  up  the  whole  shooting  match  until  he  had  a 
written  contract  framing  up  the  rules  of  the  game.  But  I  don't  think 
you  need  worry  much,  Mrs.  Haskins.  He'll  be  trailing  home  when  he 
gets  the  far,  faint  smell  of  your  hot  biscuits  and  discovers  that  the  eats 
aren't  hanging  from  the  bushes  by  the  riverside." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Birdie,"  Mrs.  Haskins  wailed.  "It  would  be 
just  my  luck  to  lose  him.     I  lose  everything." 

"What  do  you  care  whether  you  lose  him  or  not?"  Billy  Sheehan 
suddenly  interposed  from  his  corner.  "You've  done  your  best  by  the 
little  tyke,  and  if  he  doesn't  appreciate  a  good  home  and  would  rather 
paddle  his  own  canoe,  you  should  worry.  He's  used  to  being  an  orphan, 
you  know." 

Miss  McMullen  turned  to  him  with  as  near  an  exhibition  of  asperity 
as  her  blithe  nature  permitted. 

"That'll  be  about  all  of  that,"  she  suggested.  "We  went  out  and 
took  this  kid  away  from  that  home-finding  outfit  and  promised  to  get  a 
good  home  for  him  and  see  that  he  nestled  up  to  a  table  about  three 
times  a  day.  Do  you  think  we're  going  to  side-step  the  first  time  he 
really  needs  a  hand?" 

"What  does  she  mean?"  Mrs.  Haskins  asked,  looking  helplessly  to 
Airs.  McMullen. 

"She  means  that  W.  Sheehan  is  going  to  burst  upon  the  metropolis 
as  an  amateur  gumshoe  man  and  find  James  Ferris,  the  boy  globe- 
trotter," Birdie  explained.  "I'd  trail  out  and  do  it  myself,  but  tve  got  a 
date  with  a  manicure  scissors  this  evening  and  I  think  the  extrcise  would 
do  vou  o-ood." 
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"\\"h<>?    Me?"  Billy  demanded,  sitting  up  in  alarm. 

"You  are  unanimously  elected."  -he  said  sweetly. 

"Well,  say!"  Mr.  Sheehan  floundered,  "that's  some  job  you've 
staked  out  for  me.     Why,  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  first!" 

"Suppose  yon  sniff  at  the  note  Jimmie  left  for  Mrs.  Haskins  and 
then  go  out  and   follow  his  footsteps,"  Miss  McMullen  suggested. 

"How  could  he  do  that,  child?"  Airs.  McMullen  demanded.  "Sure, 
the  police  wouldn't  stand  for  if  they  knew  about  them," 

"That's  up  to  him,"  Birdie  returned.  "Billy  does  a  lot  of  things 
the  police  wouldn't  stand  for  it  if  they  knew  about  them." 

"I've  got  a  grand  chance  to  locate  this  slippery  kid,"  Sheehan 
growled.     "He  may  have  grabbed  a  freight  train  the  first  thing." 

"It's  only  a  few  minutes  ago  I  told  you  what  you  needed  was  some- 
thing to  keep  you  busy  for  a  while."  she  countered.  "Here  it  is,  ready 
to  your  hand.  And  if  you  track  this  flighty  orphan  to  his  lair  and  bring 
him  home  you  will  be  doing  him  a  good  turn,  saving  Mrs.  Haskins  from 
nervous  prostration,  obliging  me  a  whole  lot  and  working  off  your  own 
little  attack." 

Mrs.  Haskins  looked  across  at  Sheehan  commiseratingly. 

"Oh,  has  he  got  something?"  she  mourned. 

"Only  spring  fever,"  Birdie  quickly  interposed  before  Sheehan 
could  protest.  "I  never  knew  it  to  be  fatal.  Billy  has  so  much  time  on 
his  hands  I  know  he'd  enjoy  being  a  sleuth  for  a  day  or  two.  And, 
believe  me,  we'll  find  Jimmie  for  you,  Mrs.  Haskins." 

"I  hope  so,  alanna,"  Mrs.  McMullen  said  as  Sheehan  rose  and  moved 
toward  the  door.  "I  was  just  telling  her  that  I  thought  you  might  think 
of  something  to  do.     She  was  so  worried  about  Jimmie." 

"Thinking  of  something  to  do  is  my  one  grand  specialty,"  her 
daughter  returned  genially.  "It  keeps  me  from  falling  asleep  at  the 
switch.  It's  you  for  the  trail,  Billy,  and  while  you're  giving  the  third 
degree  to  some  of  the  kid's  partners  in  crime  around  here,  I'll  try  to 
get  a  line  on  him  myself.     Call  me  up  if  you  hear  anything." 

She  followed  him  into  the  little  hallway  and  lowered  her  voice. 

"I  told  you  this  spring  fever  was  contagious,"  she  said.  "Now  it's 
Jimmie  Ferris  that's  got  it." 

Sheehan  gripped  her  hand  suddenly  in  the  darkness  and  leaned 
t<  iward  her  a  trifle, 
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"I  wish  you'd  catch  it — just  a  touch  of  the  sort  I've  got."  he  whis- 
pered savagely.     And  Birdie,  with  a  laugh,  thrust  him  out  into  the  dusk. 


Courtesy    of    Colliers. 

Billy  reported  progress  over  the  telephone  that  night,  but  he  had  no 
definite  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  runaway.  Interviews  with  a 
half  a  dozen  of  Jimmie's  intimates  in  the  neighborhood  brought  out  a 
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flood  of  testimony  that  he  had  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  desert 
the  lugubrious  Haskins  household  when  opportunity  offered.  Also  he 
was  determined  to  seek  a  clime,  near  or  remote,  it  mattered  little,  where 
schools  conducted  by  black-robed  Sisters  of  Charity  were  unknown  and 
where  boy  scouts  controlled  all  things  of  importance. 


^—""~~^  '     ^-—'    '     Courtesy    of    Colliers. 

"I  don't  suppose  he's  gone  far,  because  he  didn't  have  more  than 
eight  cents  on  him,"  Sheehan  told  Miss  McMullen.  "If  he  tried  riding  a 
freight  the  police  would  probably  have  him  by  now,  and  I've  telephoned 
enough  to  make  sure  he  isn't  locked  up  anywhere." 

"Got  a  couple  more  nickels?"  Birdie  demanded. 

"As  manv  as  three,"  he  returned  eheerfullv. 
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"Stay  on  the  job,  my  good  man,  until  you  turn    up    a    clue,"    she 

ordered,  "and  don't  do  it  all  by  telephone.  Step  around  a  bit  and  see 
what's  going  on." 

"It  doesn't  look  very  hopeful  to  me,"  he  grumbled.  "I  think  the 
kid  will  show  up  all  right  when  he  gets  hungry." 

"The  idea  is  not  to  let  him  get  hungry  if  we  can  flush  him  before 
then."  Miss  McMullen  said  sweetly.  "I  assumed  charge  of  him  a  few 
months  ago,  William,  and  the  neighbors  would  probably  chatter  if  he 
went  around  panhandling  for  his  meals  at  their  back  doors.  I'm  going 
to  find  him  before  he  gets  notorious  and  you've  got  to  be  chief  sleuth. 
Good  night.  Sherlock." 

Aggressiveness  was  the  touchstone  of  Birdie  McMullen's  character. 
She  had  no  notion  of  delegating  to  Billy  Sheehan  the  searcli  for  her 
missing  protege  when  she  issued  to  him  such  definite  instructions. 

On  the  morning  following  the  visit  of  Airs.  Haskins,  learning  that 
Jimmie  was  still  absent  from  his  familiar  haunts  and  that  no  trace  of 
him  had  been  discovered  by  Sheehan  or  either  of  two  friendly  detective 
sergeants  whom  the  latter  had  desperately  enlisted  in  the  hunt.  Miss 
McMullen  pinned  on  her  new  black  hemp  hat  with  the  jaunty  bunch  of 
poppies  and  sallied  forth  herself  on  the  trail.  She  had  not  gone  three 
blocks  from  Hope  Street  when  she  caught  sight  of  three  bright-eyed 
lads  in  gray  slouch  hats  and  brown  canvas  knickerbockers  approaching 
from  the  direction  of  Halsted  Street. 

They  looked  vaguely  familiar,  and  Birdie  would  have  passed  them 
with  the  friendly  nod  she  gave  to  all  the  children  of  the  neighborhood 
had  they  not  somehow  given  her  the  impression  that  they  were  anxious 
to  slip  by  unnoticed.  Their  pockets  bulged,  and  two  of  them  carried 
under  their  arms  little  packages  which  they  shifted  uneasily  as  Miss 
McMullen  drew  nearer,  her  eyes  on  the  trio.  One  of  them  stopped  short 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  bolt,  but  the  others,  edging  toward  the  grass- 
plot  that  bordered  the  sidewalk,  moved  warily  ahead.  And  at  that 
moment  intuition  assumed  control  of  the  situation  and  led  the  sharp-eyed 
young  woman  to  halt  the  three  of  the  furtive  glances. 

''Good  morning,  boys,"  she  said  pleasantly. 

Thev  stopped,  looked  up,  and  then,  after  a  glance  at  one  another, 
faced  her  a  trifle  defiantly. 

"Good  morning."  the  eldest  of  the  three  returned. 
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"Why,  you  boys  are  Boy  Scouts,  aren't  you?"  she  went  on,  as  though 
in  pleased  surprise.  The  three  squared  their  shoulders  and  instinctively 
stood  a  trifle  straighten 

'"Yes.  ma'am.  We're  scouts,"  the  spokesman  admitted.  "I'm  the  one 
that  got  them  two  into  the  scouts,"  he  volunteered  with  a  jerk  of  his 
head  toward  his  companions. 

Birdie  was  studying  them  critically.  "Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
she  asked  suddenly.  Again  they  dropped  their  glances  to  the  struggling 
greensward  beneath  their  feet. 

"I  know  you,"  ventured  one  of  the  pair  who  had  not  spoken;  "it 
was  me  told  Ragon  and  Schnable  who  you  was.  You're,  now — you're 
Birdie  McMullen." 

Ragon,  the  leader  of  the  group,  gave  his  associate  scout  a  black 
look  for  that.     Evidently  denial  would  have  been  better  policy. 

"Yes.  that's  right,"  Birdie  admitted.  "And  now  I  want  to  tell  you 
something.  You  Boy  Scouts  are  pledged  to  do  one  good  deed  every  day, 
aren't  you?" 

"Sure  we  are,"  Ragon  promptly  declared.  "Some  days  a  fellow  has 
to  skip  because  you  can't  always  come  across  somethin'  good  to  do." 

"We're  doing  somethin'  good  now,"  Schnable  suddenly  piped  up. 

"Shut  up!"  his  scout  leader  ordered  fiercely,  and  Birdie  did  not  fail 
to  observe  that  little  Miller,  the  third  of  the  outfit,  bestowed  upon  the 
garrulous  Schnable  a  surreptitious  pinch  that  made  him  wince. 

"Of  course  you  are,"  Miss  McMullen  went  on,  "and  you're  ready  to 
do  another  good  turn  for  a  chap,  aren't  you?  Suppose  I  should  tell  you 
of  a  little  boy  that's  hungry — a  boy  that  hasn't  any  father  or  mother — no 
home — no  bed  to  sleep  in  or  anything  like  you  boys  have.  Wouldn't  you 
try  to  help  him  out?" 

"Sure  we  would!"  Ragon  and  Miller  chorused,  while  Schnable 
trailed  in  with :  "You  bet  you." 

"Well,  I  know  just  such  a  boy,"  she  continued,  "and  when  I  tell  you 
who  he  is.  I  know  you  fellows  are  going  to  lend  a  hand.  His  name  is 
Jimmie  Ferris." 

Had  Miss  McMullen  suddenly  dashed  a  police  badge  and  told  the 
three  boy  scouts  that  they  were  under  arrest,  she  could  scarcely  have 
upset  them  more  thoroughly.  Miller  and  Schnable  jumped  from  her 
involuntarily,  but  she  seized  Ragon's  shoulder  in  a  masterful  grip  before 
he  could  escape. 
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"Now,  then,"  she  said  in  a  brisk,  commanding  tone,  "you  take  me 
to  where  Jimmie  is  right  away.  That's  what  you're  going  to  do  and  I'll 
do  the  rest." 

For  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash  Ragon  contemplated  resistance  and 
flight.  But  Birdie's  calm  gaze  had  awed  hearts  far  stouter  than  his,  and 
on  the  instant  he  capitulated. 

"'Who — who  told  you  about  it?"  he  quavered. 

'* Never  mind,"  she  replied  mysteriously,  "let's  get  over  to  where 
Jimmie  is.     I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"We  was  going  to  be  in  the  circus — Jimmie  knows  where  there's 
one  away  off  on  a  railroad  train  more'n  a  hundred  miles,"  young  Schnable 
volunteered.  This  time  he  was  neither  reproved  nor  pinched  by  his  com- 
rades. The  veil  of  secrecy  had  been  rent.  There  was  need  no  longer 
for  the  code  of  honor. 

"Aw,  come  on,  then,"  Ragon  said.  "I'll  show  you  where  he  is.  But 
I  can  prove  it  by  you  two  kids  that  /  didn't  snitch." 

In  the  hayloft  of  August  Schnable's  barn  Miss  McMullen  found  her 
errant  protege  reclining  in  state  on  a  sway-back  lounge,  through  the 
horsehair  covering  of  which  the  springs  jauntily  protruded.  Around  him 
were  evidences  that  he  had  sternly  declined  to  enter  upon  the  period  of 
starvation  that  had  been  so  generally  predicted  for  him.  He  looked  con- 
tented and  even  replete  as  he  gravely  welcomed  the  unexpected  visitor 
to  his  lair. 

"Well,  young  man!  What's  the  idea  of  this?"  Birdie  demanded 
after  she  had  looked  him  over.  Her  guides  stook  back  in  awed  expec- 
tation. 

"Hello,"  Jimmie  calmly  returned.  "I  didn't  think  you  could  find  me 
so  quick.  We  was  goin'  to  start  tonight  and  go  out  with  Jingler's  circus 
this  spring.  I  know  where  it  is — I  read  it  in  a  theatre  paper  a  fellow 
give  me." 

Miss  McMullen  sat  down  on  a  box  and  studied  him  with  interest — 
the  wanderlust  of  springtime  had  undoubtedly  captured  his  adventurous 
spirit. 

"Tell  me  about  it,  Jimmie,"  she  suggested.  "Ragon  and  Schnable 
and  Miller  didn't  want  to  give  you  away — but  1  made  them  tell.  I  knew 
it  was  boy  scouts  that  had  you  stowed  away  somewhere  and  F  just  bored 
it  out  of  them." 
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"I  was  g-oin  to  lie  like  anything  first."'  Ragon  cheerfully  asserted. 
"I  got  leery  as  soon  as  I  found  out  who  you  was  off  of  Dutch  Miller." 

"Oh,  I  got  tired  of  that  school.  They  don't  do  nothin'  there  only  say 
prayers  all  the  time — except  when  you're  studyin'  lessons,''  young  Mr. 
Ferris  explained  with  fine  scorn.  '"It'-  all  right  for  girls,  I  suppose. 
But  I  ain't  got  no  time  to  learn  about  no  -even  deadly  sins.  That  gives 
me  a  pain." 

"Jimmie!"  Miss  McMullen  exclaimed  sharply.  "I'm  surprised  at 
you  !" 

"So  was  Sister  Mary  Ceophas,  I  guess,  when  I  told  her  to  go  and 
jump  in  the  lake."  Jimmie  retorted.  "I  had  Pride  and  Gluttony  all  right, 
and  I  remembered  the  one  about  gettin'  mad  and  fightin'.  But  then  I 
got  stuck.  I  couldn't  remember  that  one  about  behT  lazy  all  the  time, 
and  Sister  Mary  Ceophas  she  says  to  me,  she  says  :  'What's  the  one  thing 
that's  the  matter  with  you,  Jimmie?' 

"That  made  me  kind  o'  sore  because  I  thought  she  was  talkin'  about 
me  havin'  red  hair.  So  I  says  I  don't  know  nothin'  that's  the  matter  with 
me,  and  she  says  if  I  did  I  could  answer  about  that  next  deadly  sin 
because  I've  got  it.  And  when  she  told  me  what  it  was  I  wrote  it  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper  so  I'd  remember  it."  He  fingered  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket  a  moment  and  brought  up  a  grimv  piece  of  paper.  "It's  'Sloat/  ,! 
he  announced,  after  glancing  at  it.     "That's  what  she  said  I  had." 

"Yes,  I  understand.  Jimmie,"  Miss  McMullen  said.  "I  think  Sister 
Mary  Ceophas  has  been  studying  you  for  a  while.     And  then  what?" 

"Well,  then  she  told  me  what  it  meant  and  she  said  I'd  have  to  stay 
after  school  and  write  it  a  hundred  times,"  Jimmie  went  on,  "and  so  I 
told  her  to  go  jump  in  the  lake,  and  then  I  beat  it." 

"Oh,  yes.  And  when  did  you  get  the  happy  little  thought  about 
being  a  circus  performer?"  she  asked,  while  the  lesser  lights  curled  up  on 
the  hay  and  drank  it  all  in  avidly. 

"Oh,  I  knew  about  that  long  ago,"  he  returned.  "I  met  a  fellow 
once  that  was  in  Jingler's — he  wasn't  any  bigger'n  me.  and  all  he  had  to 
do  was  let  one  man  throw  him  over  his  head  and  he  turns  a  someset  on 
another  man's  shoulders  and  they  have  swell  eats  in  a  tent." 

"And  you  told  these  boys  what  a  grand  game  that  would  be,  eh?" 
she  pursued. 
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"I  told  'em  I  was  goin'  and  they  all  wanted  to  go  with  me,"  declared 
Jimmie.  "Ragon  says  he's  got  sloat  about  goin'  to  school,  too,  and  we 
wanted  to  take  the  little  kids  to  hustle  eats  for  us  out  of  grocery  wagons 
while  we  were  travelin'." 

Birdie  looked  suspiciously  at  the  packages  that  Jimmie's  satellites 
were  trying  to  hide.  "I  brung  my  stuff  from  home,"  Ragon  stoutly 
asserted.  "We  didn't  tackle  no  wagons  yet,  Jimmie.  We  was  goin'  to 
this  afternoon." 

Miss  McMullen  rose  and  shook  out  her  skirts.  "I'll  tell  you  what 
we'll  do,  fellows,''  she  said,  "'we'll  keep  still  about  this,  eh?  Nobody '11 
know  it  but  just  us — and  Jimmie's  going  back  home  to  Mrs.  Haskins' 
with  me." 

''But  not  to  St.  Agatha's?"  he  said  in  quick  alarm. 

"No,  I  hink  we'll  have  to  fix  you  up  in  the  public  school,  where  you 
can  have  all  the  deadly  sins  you  want  to  without  getting  into  a  row," 
she  returned.  "And  I  won't  tell  Mrs.  Haskins  or  anybody  where  you 
were  all  this  time  or  how  I  found  you,  and  Schnable's  father  will  never 
know  we  might  have  had  the  patrol  wagon  at  his  barn,  and  Ragon  and 
Miller's  folks  won't  find  out  about  what  was  taken  out  of  the  pantry  for 
eats — not  this  time.     Is  that  a  go?" 

"Sure!"  they  chorused  cheerfully. 

"Then  we'll  all  swear  an  oath  to  keep  our  secret,"  she  said  solemnly, 
"we  five,  while  we're  alive." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  Timidly  the  four  boys  placed  their  hands 
upon  it  one  by  one  and  the  compact  was  sealed. 

"I'm  kind  of  glad  we  ain't  going  with  the  circus."  Ragon  admitted 
with  a  little  shiver.  "The  fellow  that  catches  you  on  his  shoulders  might 
miss  it  some  time." 

"He  does."  Birdie  assured  him,  "a  couple  of  times  a  week.  That's 
why  they  need  so  many  boys — it  takes  new  one>  all  the  time  to  keep  the 
act  going." 

Jimmie  Ferris  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

"Does  Mrs.  Haskins  think  I've  got  it?"  he  asked. 

"Got  what?"  she  inquired. 

"Sloat."  said  Jimmie.  The  others  waited  anxiously  for  her  answer. 
Upon  it  much  depended. 
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"Not  a  bit  of  it,  son,"  she  declared.  "And  I  don't  either.  But  I  want 
to  tell  you  one  thing — it's  catching  and  you're  liable  to  get  it." 

"All  right."  Jimmie  said  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief,,  "then  I'll  go 
back  home.     But  I  wouldn't  if  I  had  it." 

Billy  Sheehan  called  her  up  that  afternoon  with  the  joyful  news  that 
Jimmie  Ferris  had  returned  to  his  home  of  his  own  accord,  safe  and 
sound  and  well  fed. 

"I  can't  find  out  where  he's  been.  Birdie,"  the  amateur  sleuth 
declared,  "but  I  think  he  must  have  heard  that  one  of  these  police  officers 
I've  been  working  with  was  after  him.  He  acted  kind  of  scared,  but  he 
wouldn't  tell  us  a  thing." 

"I  don't  blame  him,"  she  promptly  retorted.  "It's  a  wise  boy  that 
knows  enough  to  keep  his  mouth  closed  when  the  police  are  trying  to 
slip  over  that  third-degree  stuff.     Did  he  say  he  was  feeling  all  right?" 

"Oh,  yes.  And  he  looks  dandy,"  Billy  returned.  "But  there  was 
one  thing  I  didn't  quite  get  that  the  kid  pulled — when  Airs.  Haskins 
asked  him  how  he  felt  he  told  her  he  was  afraid  first  that  he  had  some 
kind  of  a  disease  that  sounded  like  'sloat.'  And  none  of  us  could  get  him 
to  talk  about  it  afterward.     I  don't  know  what  he  was  driving  at." 

"You  don't?  Why,  'sloat'  is  another  name  for  spring  fever,"  she 
retorted.  "It's  very  common  just  now,  Billy.  You  ought  to  be  over  your 
attack  in  a  day  or  two — call  me  up  when  you're  feeling  all  right  again." 


&  £>  & 

Lawyer  (to  timid  young  woman) — Have  you  ever  appeared  as  wit- 
ness in  a  suit  before? 

Young  Woman   (blushing) — Y-yes,  sir,  of  course. 

Lawyer — Please  state  to  the  jury  just  what  suit  it  was. 

Young  Woman    (with   more    confidence) — It    was    a    lovely    one, 
shirred  down  the  front  and  trimmed  with  lovelv  blue,  and  hat  to  match — 


Judge   (rapping  violently) — Order  in  the  court 


Spring's  Messengers 

Spring  comes,  and  to  our  waiting  hearts  is  borne 

A  silent  voice,  the  voice  of  Nature's  rlow'rs. 

In  every  leaf  there  seems  some  power  to  wake 

Xot  joy  or  pain  alone — but  inmost  chords 

That  lie  too  deep  for  words  to  tell  their  depth. 

Past  time  comes  back  upon  your  breath,  O  flowers, 

Again  the  eyes  forever  closed  on  earth 

Turn  lovingly  upon  us,  mem'ries  dead 

Rise  life-like,  tones  familiar  fall    again. 

In  days  forever  gone  we  live — the  hearts 

Cold,  still  in  death,  seem  near  us  warm  with  life, 

Kind,  loving,  as  of  old.     'Tis  but  a  dream. 

Soon  leaving  lonelier  still  the  void  it  makes. 

THE   PANSY    i  Remembrance ) 
Pluck  my  fair,  fragile  flow'rs, 
And  though  still  of  the  past 
Remembrance  only   I  bring, 
Oh !  I  say  to  your  heart  too : 
Close  in  spirit  fore'er 
Hearts  loving  united  must  cling, 
In  e'en  death  they  are  linked 
As  in  life.     Soon  in  Heaven 
Like  flowers  they'll  welcome  the  Spring. 

WATERLILY    |  Purity  of  heart  | 
Where  the  waters  softly  lave 
Mossy  banks  in  flowing, 
Borne  upon  the  rippling  wave 
There  you'll  find  me  growing. 
Oh!  I  seek  a  purer  spot 
Than  earth's  fairy  bowers — 
Pure  of  heart  e'er  be  your  lot, 
Pure  as  mv  white  flowers. 


ROSES  AND  PEONIES  IN  A  BACKYARD  GARDEN 
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APPLE  BL<  >SS<  >M   (  Lite's  lesson) 
As  my  fruit  comes  only  when 
'Mid  the  soft  winds  sighing, 
Scattered  over  held  and  glen 
Dead  my  dowers  are  lying, 
So  your  young  hearts  yet  must  know 
Strength  divine    they'll  borrow 
When  their  brightest  hope  lies  low, 
When  they're  crushed  by  sorrow. 

TULIP    (Contentment) 
Turning  to  the  sunny  sky, 
Painting  the  green  grasses 
With  my  cups  of  rainbow  dye, 
As  the  bright  day  passes, 
Careless  where  my  lot  is  cast, 
Near  the  cottage  growing 
Glad  as  when  in  mansion  plot- 
Are  my  bright  buds  glowing. 

EVERGREEN  (Love  and  truth) 

Emblem  fit  of  love  and  truth, 
See  my  tendrils  clinging 
Fresh  and  bright  as  hope  in  youth 
Where  the  flowers  are  springing. 
Moss-grown  rock  and  fallen  tree 
With  my  touch  caressing. 
Like  a  child  at  parent's  knee 
Waiting  for  a  blessing. 

WHITE  ROSE  (Innocence) 

Read  upon  my  petals  pure 
Words  of  deepest  meaning. 
Lessons  that  should  still  endure 
Through  thy  life's  long  gleaning; 
Thought,  and  word,  and  act,  and  heart, 
Pure  as  snow  flake  keeping. 
Doing  well  thy  humble  part 
For  the  Master's  rcauinef. 
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THISTLE   (Never  forget) 
Though  of  beauty  I  can't  boast 
Yet  I'm  firm  and  fearless; 
Ne'er  forgefs  my  motto. — most 
Blossoms  rare  and  peerless 
Cannot  have  a  better  one — 
In  it's  all  my  beauty ; 
Ne'er  forget  kind  actions  done, 
Ne're  forget  thy  duty. 

GERANIUM   (True  friendship) 

Oh !  I  murmur  to  your  heart, 

In  life's  battle  ever, 

Firmly  keep  true  friendship's  part, 

Let  no  power  sever 

Bonds  that  friendship's  hand  tied  fast, 

Let  no  unkind  feeling 

For  some  thoughtless  action  past 

In  thy  soul  come  stealing. 

WILD  ROSE   (  Simplicity) 
Where  the  breezes  careless  play. 
Sweeping  through  the  wildwood, 
Through  the  long  bright  summer  day 
Free  as  artless  childhood. 
There  my  bright  young  life  is  passed 
Smiling  up  to  Heaven, 
Constant,  cheerful  to  the  last. 
Till  to  earth  I'm  given. 

NASTURTIUM   (Patriotism) 
Near  and  dear  my  teachings  come. 
Glad  your  young  souls  greet  them  ; 
Love  of  country,  love  of  home. 
Need  I  oft  repeat  them  ? 
Cherish  tlu-n    God's  beauteous  earth. 
Low's  bright  flow'rs  e'er  twining. 
And  the  spot  that  gave  you  birth; 
In  vour  heart  enshrining. 
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THE  BIRDS 
Sweetly  from  the  waving  meadows 
Comes  the  chorus  of  the  rlow'rs, 
Have  you  welcome  for  them  only, 
Only  for  them,  none  for  ours? 
Oh !  we're  waiting  for  a  welcome, 
Like  the  welcome  of  the  flowers. 
Welcome,  welcome,  little  song  birds, 
Ah !  our  hearts  are  glad  to  hear 
To  the  wildwoods  and  the  meadows 
Each  soft  note  ring  loud  and  clear. 
Round  our  homes  you  make  sweet  music, 
To  our  hearts  you  waken  o'er 
Our  memories  the  dearest, 
Weaved  of  joys  in  days  of  yore, — 
Xeed  our  welcome  words  say  more  ? 

— Fidelis 
&  &  & 

A  WARNING. 

When  the  train  stopped  an  antique  looking  dame  thrust  her  head 
out  of  the  car  window  and  called    "Sonny!" 

A  bright  looking  boy  came  up  to  the  window. 

"Little  boy,"  she  said,  "have  you  a  mother?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

'Do  you  love  her?" 

'Yes,  ma'am." 

'Do  you  go  to  school,  dear?" 

'Yes,  ma'am." 

'And  are  you  faithful  to  your  studies?" 

'Yes,  ma'am." 

'Do  you  say  your  prayers  ever}-  night?" 

'Yes,  ma'am." 

'Can  I  trust  you  to  do  an  errand  for  me?" 

'Yes,  ma'am." 

T  think  T  can  too,"  said  the  kind  lady,  looking  steadily  down  on  the 

v  face.     "Here  is  a  penny.     Get  me  an  apple.     Remember,  God  sees 


maul 
you! 


To  Saint  Raphael 


By  Lucy  Angela  M.  Borst. 
"Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits   ..." 

0  great  Saint  Raphael,  to  thee  I  pray, 
Wilt  thou  a  little  with  thy  suppliant  stay. 
As  thou  didst  with  Tobias  deign  to  speak, 
For  I  am  tempted,  sick   and  very  weak ; 

1  fail  to  see  my  journey's  happy  end, — 
But  thou  the  unerring:  sruide,  the  traveller's  friend. 


■fe>  &> 


Thy  face,  more  radiant  than  the  morning  rays, 
Glows  through  the  light,  and  dazzles  while  I  gaze  ; 

But  now  I  see  thee  in  winged  garments  drest, — 
Heart-melting  blue ;  thy  golden  curls  thrown  back 
Like  the  soft  streamers  of  a  meteor's  track, 
With  jeweled  sandals  on  thy  holy  feet 
Showing  the  line  where  earth  and  heaven  meet — 

O  Raphael  the  Beautiful !     O  Raphael  ever  Blessed  ! 

So  quickly  dost  thou  answer  my  appeal ! 
The  works  of  God  thine  honor  doth  reveal, 
Let  mortals  hide  the  secret  of  their  king. 
But  thou  to  me  a  heavenly  message  bring; 

Oh,  stay  with  me,  till  thou  hast  healed  my  wounds. 
Oh,  stay  with  me.  till  I  am  strong  to  rise 
Above  this  great  confusion, — till  fear  dies, 
And  life  again  with  truest  joy  abounds. 

O  blessed  Raphael,  I  thought  the  earth 
A  place  of  happiness,  of  unmeasured  mirth, — 
I  thought  the  earth    '.'the  Rose  of  planets"  set — 
O  Raphael,  my  Raphael,  how  can  I  now  forget — 

The  starving  children,  burning  homes — 
Their  father  on  the  battlefield — 

Hear  thou    their  dying  groans — 
Oh,  who  the  helpless  ones  can  shield! 

O  glorious  Raphael  among  the  Seven 
Who  stand  before  our  God  in  his  High  Heaven, 
Pray  for  us  now  as  thou  hast  prayed  of  yore. 
Till  earth  be  blessed,  and  men  think  straight. 
And  wars  shall  be  no  more. 


"It  I  Had  Known!" 

By  Christian  Kf.id. 

If  1  had  known,  O  loyal  heart. 

When,  hand  to  hand,  we  said   farewell. 
How  for  all  time  our  paths  would  part. 

What  shadows  o'er  our  friendship  fell, 
1    should  have  clasped  your  hand  so  close 

In  the  warm  pressure  of  my  own, 
That  memory  still  would  keep  its  grasp,. 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  when,  far  and  wide. 

We  loitered  through  the  summer  land,, 
What  Presence  wandered  by  our  side, 

And  o'er  you  stretched  its  awful  hand 
I  should  have  hushed  my  careless  speech. 

To  listen,  dear,  to  every  tone 
That  from  your  lips  fell  low  and  sweet. 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known,  when  your  kind  eyes 
Met  mine  in  parting,  true  and  sad — 

Eyes  gravel}"  tender,  gently  wise, 

And  earnest,  rather,  more  than  glad — 

How  soon  the  lids  would  lie  above 

As  cold  and  white  as  sculptured  stone, 

I  should  have  treasured  every  glance, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  how,  from  this  strife, 

Of  fears,  hopes,  passions,  here  below. 

Unto  a  purer,  higher  life 

That  you  were  called,  O  friend,  to  go, 

I  should  have  stayed  my  foolish  tears. 

And  hushed  each  idle  sigh  and  moan. 

To  bid  you  a  last,  long  God-speed. 
If  I  had  known. 
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If  I  had  known  to  what  strange  place, 

What  mystic,  distant,  silent  shore, 
You  calmly  turned  your  steadfast  face, 

What  time  your  footsteps  left  my  door, 
I  should  have  forged  a  golden  link 

To  bind  the  heart  so  constant  grown, 
And  keep  it  constant  ever  there, 

If  I  had  known. 
If  I  had  known  that,  until  Death 

Shall  with  his  finger  touch  my  brow, 
And  still  the  quickening  of  the  breath 

That  stirs  with  life's  full  meaning  now, 
So  long  my  feet  must  tread  the  way 

Of  our  accustomed  paths  alone, 
I  should  have  prized  your  presence  more, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  how  soon  for  you 

Drew  near  the  ending*  of  the  fight, 

And  on  your  vision,  fair  and  new, 
Eternal  peace  dawned  into  sight, 

I  should  have  begged,  as  love's  last  gift, 

That  you,  before  God's  great  white  throne, 

Would  pray  for  vour  poor  friend  on  earth. 
If  I  had  known. 


The  Toadville  Tidings  advertises  a  cow  for  sale  as  follows : 
''For  sale — A  full-blooded  cow,  giving  milk,  also  three  tons  of  hay, 

a   wheelbarrow,   a  grindstone,   two   stoves,    a    scythe    and    a    democrat 

wagon." — Helena   (Montana)   Independent. 


Who  says  women  have  no  sense  of  humor?  A  New  York  girl 
invited  a  number  of  her  friends  to  a  chicken  dinner ;  then  took  them 
out  into  the  yard  to  watch  her  feeding  her  poultry. 


Sister  Angelina's  Debut 

By  J.  J.  Bext 

"I  do  not  like  to  send  yon,  Sister  Angelina,  but  there  is  no  one 
else  available,"  said  Reverend  Mother  Cyril,  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Suffering,  to  her  youngest  nun. 

"It  will  not  be  so  hard  for  me.  Mother,  especially  when  I  remem- 
ber that  it  is  a  work  done  for  love  of  God." 

"True,  my  child,  that  is  the  only  thought  that  gives  us  strength  for 
these  begging  missions.  So  then,  my  dear,,  your  first  real  work  as  a 
Little  Sister  is  an  act  of  deep  humiliation.  I  would  have  it  otherwise, 
but  the  illness  of  Sister  Rose  and  the  absence  of  Sister  Agnes  leave  me 
no  choice.  I  am  even  obliged  to  take  Sister  Katherine  from  her  beloved 
'cheekychicks',  as  she  calls  the  little  beys  under  her  care.  As  for  you," 
she  concluded  with  a  twinkle  in  her  kind  eyes,  "your  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital ward  will  appreciate  you  more  for  an  afternoon's  absence.  Go  to 
Sister  Katherine  and  she  will  tell  you  whatever  is  necessary." 

Sister  Angelina  smiled  at  the  Reverend  Mother's  little  joke  and 
hurried  away  to  the  playground  of  the  orphanage,  where  she  knew 
Sister  Katherine  would  be  at  this  hour. 

It  was  the  rule  for  two  Sisters  to  go  each  week  to  the  payoffices  of 
the  large  electric  company  of  the  city  and  take  up  their  positions  near 
the  paymaster's  window,  there  to  receive  whatever  alms  the  employees 
of  the  company  wished  to  give  them.  Heretofore  the  two  oldest  Sisters 
had  been  charged  with  this  duty,  but  this  week  the  burden  had  fallen  on 
younger  shoulders. 

Sister  Angelina  was  but  a  short  time  professed,  and,  though  she 
helped  in  the  hospital,  had  not  yet  been  assigned  to  any  definite  charg'e. 
She  was  little  more  than  a  child,  with  a  face  so  sweet  and  vivacious,  yet 
withal  so  holy,  that  a  mere  glance  at  it  made  one  feel  the  purity  of  the 
soul  that  animated  its  lovely  lines.  At  this  moment,  however,  the  usually 
bright  face  was  clouded,  for  its  owner  began  to  feel  timid  about  the,  to 
her,  formidable  task  she  had  so  cheerfully  accepted.  The  child  of 
wealthy  parents,  she  had  never  been  obliged  to  ask  for  anything.  Of 
course,  in  the  novitiate  she  used  to  ask  for  whatever  she  needed,  but  it 
was  so  easy  to  approach  the  kind  Mistress  of  Xovices  that  very  little 
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courage  was  required.  This  was  something  altogether  different.  Instead 
of  the  privacy  of  the  novitiate  she  would  be  on  the  public  street  and  the 
Mistress  of  Novices  would  be  substituted  by  a  long  line  of  men,  who, 
she  had  heard,  were  not  always  overpleased  to  see  the  Sisters. 


MORNING  GLORIES 


The  111111  compared  her  doubts  to  the  feelings  of  a  young  soldier  on 
the  eve  of  his  first  battle.  Would  she  be  brave  and  perform  her  duty 
without  flinching,  or  would  she  fly  and  leave  Sister  Katherine  alone  on 
the  firing  line?  This  last  reflection  brought  back  the  smile  to  her  eyes, 
for  the  idea  of  running  away  like  a  naughty  child  had  its  humorous 
aspect  for  the  professed  nun. 
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On  entering  the  playground  she  saw  Sister  Katherine  busih  engaged 

in  umpiring-  a  game  of  baseball  between  "the  picked  nine"  from  the 
"cheekychicks".  While  Sister  Angelina  waited  to  attract  the  "umpire's" 
attention,  she  was  amused  to  hear  her  call  out  in  professional  tones  : 

"Strike  three.    You're  out,  Jimmy." 

"O  say.  Sister,"  protested  Jimmy. 

"Good  eye,  Sister,"  yelled  the  catcher. 
'Twas  an  inshoot  and  cut  the  corner  of  the  plate,"  explained  the 
"umpire"  to  the  dubious  Jimmy.      Then,   seeing    Sister    Angelina,     she 
hastened  across  the  playground  to  meet  her. 

"I  have  come,  Sister  Katherine,"  began  the  younger  nun,  "to  tell 
you  that  I  am  to  accompany  you  this  afternoon,  and  to  ask  you  just  what 
I  am  to  do." 

Sister  Katherine,  smiling  a  little  at  the  almost  tragic  note  in  her 
voice,  gave  her  a  few  plain  instructions,  after  which  she  assured  her  that 
the  proposed  expedition  was  in  reality  a  simple  affair.  Sister  Katherine 
was  one  who  made  herself  "all  things  to  all"  with  such  effect  that  those 
who  were  the  objects  of  her  solicitude  invariably  went  away  happier  for 
having  experienced  it.  Thus  it  was  that  Sister  Angelina  left  her  with 
her  doubts  dispersed  and  in  their  stead  a  firm  resolve  "to  do  or  die." 

Three  o'clock  found  the  Sisters  at  their  post  of  duty.  Sister  Kath- 
erine. tall  and  commanding,  seemed  quite  at  ease,  but  her  companion. 
in  spite  of  her  brave  resolution,  could  not  effectually  conceal  the  timidity 
which  at  times  betrayed  itself  in  the  tremor  of  the  little  hand,  which  she 
was  obliged  to  extend  to  receive  the  proffered  alms.  Sister  Katherine 
understood  and  conveyed  her  sympathy  in  low-voiced  words  of  encour- 
agement. 

The  long  line  of  employees  was  growing  less.  Generally,  as  each 
one  received  his  envelope  he  opened  it  and  gave  the  small  change  it  con- 
tained to  one  or  other  of  the  Sisters.  The  men  were  all  in  good  humor, 
and  as  many  of  them  knew  Sister  Katherine.  who  had  been  there  often 
before,  they  respectfully  saluted  her,  either  with  a  "Good  day,  Sister,"  or 
an  inquiry  about  the  absent  sisters. 

But  none  had  ventured  to  address  Sister  Angelina  until  one  great 
lumbering  youth  suddenly  leaned  toward  her  and  whispered  something 
close  to  her  ear.  Immediately  the  pale,  oval  face  crimsoned,  even  to  the 
white  fillet  that  encircled  the  forehead  :  the  long  eyelashes  were  raised 
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with  a  painful  quiver,  and  big  "Hank"  encountered  a  look  of  mingled 
pain  and  reproach  that  he  never  forgot. 

Pat  Daley  was  next  in  line,  and,  while  he  did  not  catch  the  whisper, 
he  saw  the  flaming  protest  on  the  little  Sister's  face.  No  Catholic, — 
much  less  a  quick  tempered  one, — who  called  Ireland  "home" — could 
stand  idly  by  and  see  a  nun  insulted.     It  was  too  much. 

"You  coward,  take  that." 

It  was  done  in  an  instant.  The  large  form  of  "Hank"  dropped  like 
a  stricken  ox  before  the  powerful  blow.  In  its  fall  the  head  struck  a 
nearby  hydrant,  and  the  big  fellow  lay  white  and  still  upon  the  sidewalk. 
At  once  all  was  excitement.  Some  rushed  away  to  find  a  doctor;  others 
carried  the  apparently  dead  man  into  the  office  of  the  paymaster,  who 
telephoned  to  the  Sisters'  hospital  for  the  ambulance. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Sisters  were  using  all  their  trained  efforts  to 
restore  the  man  to  consciousness  and  had  succeeded  when  the  doctor 
arrived.  He  pronounced  the  wound  dangerous,  and  ordered  that  the 
wounded  man  be  taken  to  the  hospital  in  all  haste.  A  crowd  had  gath- 
ered. When  the  circumstances  of  the  accident  were  explained  murmurs 
of  "Served  him  right"  and  expressions  of  similar  sentiments  took  the 
place  of  words  of  pity. 

Two  months  later  "Hank"  left  the  hospital  completely  cured.  Dur- 
ing those  two  months  strange  things  had  happened  to  the  big  "down 
Easter".  The  look  that  Sister  Angelina  had  given  him  haunted  him  con- 
tinually, but  at  the  same  time  it  roused  the  latent  good  in  him.  at  the 
expense,  however,  of  a  remorse,  the  sting  of  which  made  him  long  to 
repair  the  insult  he  had  offered  to  the  Sister. 

He  saw  her  every  day  while  he  lay  in  the  ward,  whither  her  duties 
called  her.  Whenever  she  passed  his  bed  she  always  gave  him  a  kind 
smile  or  dropped  a  cheery  word.  Little  did  she  dream  that  her  kindness 
was  a  species  of  cruelty,  inasmuch  as  she  was  thus  "heaping  coals  of  fire,, 
on  the  head  of  the  remorseful  "Hank".  One  day  as  she  was  passing,  he 
called  her  to  his  bedside  and  told  her  that  he  could  never  feel  forgiven 
unless  she  permitted  him  to  do  something  by  way  of  expiation.  He 
owned  a  farm  in  Maine.  Would  she  take  that  ?  He  had  a  nice  bay  pony. 
Would  little  Sister  accept  it  as  a  present  ?    No  ? 

She  gently  told  him  that  she  could  not  receive  any  presents,  but, 
seeing  his  disappointment,  she  added  that  she  would  tell  him  before  he 
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left  what  he  could  do.  It  was  something,  she  said,  of  which  the 
accomplishment  would  always  make  her  glad  that  he — that  the  accident 
had  happened.  "Hank"  declared  himself  satisfied,  and  from  that  moment 
he  improved  so  rapidly  that  he  was  soon  pronounced  fit  to  return  to 
w<  >rk. 

The  morning  of  his  departure  he  anxiously  waited  for  Sister 
Angelina  to  finish  her  duties  before  seeing  him  in  the  waiting-room.  At 
length  she  came  in.  carrying  a  little  book  in  her  hand,  and,  having 
answered  some  questions  of  an  old  lady  near  the  door,  she  crossed  the 
room  to  where  he  stood.     Handing  him  the  book,  she  said  : 

"Take  this  as  a  remembrance  of  your  stay  at  the  hospital,  and,  if 
you  can  do  so  m  conscience,  follow7  its  teaching.  As  for  my  request," 
she  added,  coloring  slightly,  "I  have  written  it  on  the  blank  page.  If 
you  will  do  what  it  requires,  be  assured  that  nothing  else  you  might  do 
could  afford  me  greater  pleasure.  Good-bye,  and  don't  forget  the 
doctor's  instructions." 

"Good-bye,  little  Sister,"  was  all  he  could  answer. 

With  a  parting  smile  she  was  gone,  but  not  before  noticing  that  he 
was  struggling  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

When  ''Hank"  had  reached  his  lodgings  and  answered  the  polite 
inquiries  of  his  landlady,  he  went  to  his  room  and  reverently  drew  the 
Sister's  parting  gift  from  his  pocket.  It  was  a  simple  work  destined  to 
guide  those  who  wished  to  inquire  about  the  Catholic  religion.  But  the 
part  that  interested  him  most  was  the  few  lines  of  writing  on  the  blank 
page.  Those  he  read  again  and  again,  until  at  last  he  understood  the 
full  significance  of  the  Sister's  request.  Dropping  to  his  knees,  he  then 
and  there  promised  to  do  all  that  she  asked.  Xever  was  a  promise  more 
nobly  kept. 

Years  passed  and  in  their  passage  marked  the  inevitable  changes  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Suffering,  too,  paid  their 
tribute  to  the  inexorable  law  of  mutability.  Mother  Cyril  was  dead. 
Sister  Katherine  had  been  transferred  to  a  larger  sphere  of  activity. 
Sister  Angelina  is  superioress  of  the  house  in  which  she  was  professed. 

The  duties  of  the  new  Superioress  were  arduous,  and  often  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  sorely  try  her  patience.  Such  was  the  case  now,  for  the 
directors'  board  of  the  electric  companv  had  decided  not  to  permit  the 
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Sisters  to  collect  alms  at  their  offices.  Mother  Angelina  had  written  in 
the  name  of  charity  to  the  millionaire  president,  a  good  Catholic  and 
noted  for  his  philanthropy,  asking;  that  he  rescind  the  order  of  the  hoard. 
Much  to  her  surprise  she  received  a  curt  refusal.  She  had  just  laid  down 
the  letter  when  the  portress  brought  in  a  visiting  card  on  which  was  in- 
scribed "H.  J.   VVainwright,  President  of  the  Electric  Company." 

The  Reverend  Mother,  hoping  that  the  President  had  repented  of 
harshness,  went  quickly  to  the  parlor  to  receive  him.  lie  arose  and 
bowed  as  she  entered,  then  began  rather  abruptly : 

"It  is  my  personal  wish.  Reverend  Mother,  that  your  Sisters  should 
not  be  allowed  to  beg  at  our  pay  offices.  My  motive  for  thus  acting  is 
purely  to  save  these  refined  ladies  from  a  task  necessarily  disagreeable." 

"Your  motive  is  commendable,  sir,  but  I  will  answer  for  my  Sisters 
that  they  would  rather  suffer  such  humiliation  than  that  our  little  orphans 
should  be  deprived  of  the  necessities  which  those  alms  secured." 

"I  have  seen  to  it",  he  replied,  "that  your  little  charges  shall  not 
suffer  by  the  change.  Through  the  generosity  of  my  associates,  I  can 
assure  you  of  a  settled  annuity  of  more  than  treble  the  amount  of  your 
former  annual  income  from  this  source.  Moreover,  I  have  placed  a  sum 
to  your  credit  that  will  enable  you  to  build  a  new  hospital,  which  I  have 
learned  is  your  dearest  wish." 

"Mr.  Wainwright,  I  have  heard  wonderful  reports  of  your  public- 
spirited  beneficence,  but  I  never  imagined  that  it  would  reach  such 
heights  of  charity.  In  the  name  of  our  order,  our  charges,  my  Sisters 
and  myself.  I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart." 

"No  thanks  are  due  to  me.  but  to  a  Sister  of  your  order,  to  whose 
purity  and  goodness  I  owe  all — my  faith,  my  manhood  and  my  wealth. 
She  it  is  who  inspired  me  to  do  whatever  I  have  accomplished.  She 
taught  me  a  lesson  that  T  have  never  forgotten." 

Taking  a  small  book  from  his  pocket,  he  continued.  "This,  my  mosl 
cherished  possession,  is  her  little  text  book,  and  if  it  could  speak  it  would 
tell  Mother  Angelina  that  'Hank'  ha-  kept  his  promise." 
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The  Reverend  Mother  took  the  extended  volume,  and  mist  gathered 
before  her  eyes  as  she  read  on  the  fly-leaf  the  faded  inscription  in  her 
girlhood's  handwriting: 

To  "Hank",  from  Sister  Angelina, 

Who  asks  that  he  will  ever  be, 

A  man — as  men  are  known — 
With  heart  for  kindred,  hand  for  toil, 
And  soul  for  God  alone. 


HOW  TO  GET  EVEN. 

A  busy  housewife  came  into  the  sitting  room  with  a  determined  look 
in  her  eyes. 

"I  really  shall  have  to  punish  those  children/"  she  began. 

"What  have  the  little  beggars  been  up  to  now?''  asked  the  father, 
looking  up  from  his  newspaper. 

"Why,  they've  made  a  mess  of  my  sewing  room,"  exclaimed  the 
wife.  "Needles,  reels  of  cotton,  scissors — everything  has  been  hidden 
away  in  the  most  unexpected  places.     It  is  really  exasperating." 

Her  husband  laid  down  his  paper  and  smiled  benignly. 

"I  did  that,"  he  said  calmly.  Then,  in  answer  to  a  questioning  look, 
he  went  on :  "You  tidied  up  my  desk  so  beautifully  the  other  day  that  I 
thought  it  only  fair  to  return  the  compliment.  So  I  tidied  up  your  sewing 
room." 

■&     &     JE> 

"GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WAS  NO  SAILOR." 

A  Baltimore  school  teacher  was  telling  one  day  of  how  often  the 
instructor  of  "the  young  idea"  is  astonished  by  the  quickness  of  wit 
exhibited  by  the  pupil  who  is  otherwise  deficient. 

One  day,  says  this  teacher,  she  had  encountered  such  a  degree  of 
ignorance  and  mental  obtuseness  on  the  part  of  one  of  her  boys  that 
she  became  disheartened.  So  it  was  with  considerable  sarcasm  that  she 
said  to  the  youngster:  "I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  whether  George 
Washington  was  a  soldier  or  a  sailor?" 

The  kid  grinned.     "He  was  a  soldier,  all  right,"  was  his  reply. 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  the  weary  teacher. 

"Because  I  seen  a  picture  of  him  crossin'  the  Delaware,"  explained 
the  bov.     "Any  sailor'd  know  enough  not  to  stand  Up  in  a  boat" 


The  President's  Address 

By  E.  L.  Trudeau.  M.D,,  LL.D. 
Soramac  Lake,  New  York. 

THE  VALUE  OF  OPTIMISM  IN  MEDICINE. 

[Read  at   Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  May  4,  1910~\ 
{Compliments,  F.  B.  Trudeau,  M.  D.) 

I  have  been  sorely  puzzled  in  the  selection  of  a  topic  tor  my  address 
to  you  tonight.  I  preferred  not  to  impose  on  a  general  Congress  oi 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  a  subject  relating  to  my  own  specialty  ;  I  had 
not  confidence  enough  in  my  powers,  and  too  much  consideration  for 
you  to  attempt  a  more  or  less  ambitious  and  comprehensive  historical 
review  of  the  advances,  achievements  and  possibilities  of  medical 
science,  so  that  I  finally  decided  simply  to  look  back  on  the  personal 
experiences  of  my  own  medical  life  and  select  from  them  some  topic  on 
which  to  say  a  few  words  to  you. 

As  I  look  back  in  my  medical  life,  the  one  thing  that  seems  to  stand 
out  as  having  been  most  helpful  to  me,  and  which  has  enabled  me  more 
than  anything  else  to  accomplish  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  do.  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  that  I  was  ever  possessed  of  a  large  fund  of  optimism ; 
indeed,  at  times  optimism  was  about  the  only  resource  I  had  left  with 
which  to  face  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  and  overcome  serious 
obstacles  :  and  it  is  therefore  on  the  value  of  optimism  in  medicine  that 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  tonight. 

Optimism  is  a  product  of  a  man's  heart  rather  than  of  his  head ; 
of  his  emotions  rather  than  of  his  reason  ;  and  on  that  account  is  rather 
frowned  upon  by  man}"  physicians  whose  scientific  training  naturally 
leads  them  to  depend  solely  upon  the  qualities  of  the  intellect,  and  look 
with  suspicion  upon  any  product  of  the  emotions.  We  doctors  are  too 
apt  to  look  upon  "brains" — that  is.  a  man's  purely  intellectual  attain- 
ment-— a-  the  criterion  of  his  chances  for  achievement  in  life,  and  to 
ignore  and  even  deprecate  those  qualities  which  are  closely  related  to  his 
emotions  as  rather  likely  to  mislead  and  hamper  him  in  his  career.  And 
vet  optimism  is  a  prominent  factor  in  anything  a  man  may  achieve  in 
life.     It  is  a  mixture  of  faith  and  imagination,  ami   from  it   springs  the 
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vision  which  leads  him  from  the  beaten  paths,  urges  him  to  effort  when 
obstacles  block  the  way,  and  carries  him  finally  to  achievement,  where 
pessimism  can  see  only  failure  ahead.  Optimism  means  energy,  hard- 
ships   and  achievement  ;  pessimism,  apathy,  ease   and  inaction.     Optimism 
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may,  and  often  does,  point  to  a  road  that  is  hard  to  travel,  or  to  one  that 
leads  nowhere;  but  pessimism  points  to  no  road  at  all. 

I  have  come  in  contact  with  many  men  of  splendid  attainments  and 
opportunities  who,  by  habit  and  education,  have  suppressed  imagina- 
tion and  faith  until  their  usefulness  has  been  greatly  impaired,  and  who 
accomplished  little  in  life  becausee  the  chill  of  pessimism  ran  in  their 
blood,  and  the  "cut  bono"  was  the  early  deathblow  to  every  impulse  at 
accomplishment.  Lack  of  faith  and  imagination  has  quenched  achieve- 
ment in  many  men  whose  intellectual  attainments  promised  most  fruit- 
ful careers. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  great  majority  of  physicians,  outwardly 
at  least,  appear  to  incline  neither  to  pessimism  nor  optimism,  and  seem 
merely  to  float  with  the  tide,  without  aspirations  or  ideals  ;  but  in  reality 
few  of  them  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  ego  are  entirely  free  from 
some   degree  of   imagination   and   faith   which    they   habitually    quench. 
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and   which   it  cultivated   would  at  least    broaden    the    sphere    of    their 
activities  and  make  life  less  colorless. 

The  doctor,  whether  he  be  a  scientist  and  his  life  wholly  given  to 
scientific  investigation  in  a  laboratory,  where  reason  and  intellect  reign 
supreme,  or  whether  he  be  wholly  a  practicing  physician  and  surgeon, 
in  daily  contact  with  suffering  humanity  in  its  struggle  with  disease, 
will  need  all  the  optimism  he  can  cultivate  if  his  life  is  to  be  as  fruitful 
in  results  as  it  can  be  made.  The  scientist  without  optimism  may  be  an 
admirable  intellectual  machine,  who  it  is  true  is  not  likely  to  be  led  astray 
from  the  well-worn  road  of  demonstrable  and  generally  already  demon- 
strated facts,  and  as  such  he  will  have  his  place  in  life  ;  but  he  wall  never 
climb  above  the  ruck,  he  will  create  and  achieve  little  in  the  field  of 
original  research  unless  faith  in  his  own  powers  furnishes  the  incentive 
to  constant  effort,  and  imagination  leads  him  into  an  unexplored  region, 
to  new  methods  and  untried  lines  of  investigation. 

The  professor  of  medicine  and  the  laboratory  director  need  opti- 
mism if  they  are  to  inspire  their  students  to  do  their  best,  and  they 
should  beware  how  they  quench,  too  often  unfortunately  with  ridicule, 
the  optimism  of  the  young  men  who  look  to  them  for  direction.  Over- 
enthusiasm  is  not  a  very  serious  fault  in  a  young  man  and  can  easily  be 
kept  within  bounds,  and  optimism  in  a  student  is  a  better  incentive  to 
work  than  pessimism. 

The  practicing  physician  and  surgeon  must  have  optimism  if  he  is 
to  develop  a  full  degree  of  efficiency  in  meeting  the  terrible  emergencies 
of  acute  illness  and  accidents,  or  the  long-drawn-out  struggle  with 
lingering  and  hopeless  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  his  patients 
with  a  degree  of  optimism  which  means  everything  to  them  in  the  ordeals 
they  have  to  pass  through..  To  the  practicing  physician  and  surgeons 
optimism  is  even  more  necessary  than  to  the  scientist,  for  besides  mould- 
ing the  doctor's  character  and  guiding  him  in  his  decisions  as  to  the  case, 
his  optimism  is  at  once  reflected  in  the  patient  and  influences  his  condi- 
tion accordingly.  How  great  this  influence  may  be  we  are  learning  more 
and  more  to  appreciate.  In  his  hour  of  need  the  patient  has  no  means 
of  judging  of  the  physician's  intellectual  attainments;  it  is  faith  that 
radiates  from  tin-  doctor's  personality  that  he  seizes  upon  and  that  is 
helpful  to  him.  Any  encouragement  that  emanates  from  the  physician 
will  help  keep  up  the  patient's  courage  and  carry  him  through  long  days 
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of  illness  and  suffering  to  recovery;  and,  where  recovery  is  impossible. 
if  the  doctor's  optimism — that  is,  his  faith — is  of  the  kind  that  extends 
to  the  future,  not  only  here  but  hereafter,  it  may  dispel  for  the  patient 
much  of  the  darkness  and  despair  which  brood  over  the  end  of  life,  and 
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perhaps  even  illumine  for  him  that  vast  forever    otherwise  so  shrouded 
in  impenetrable  gloom. 

Ian  Maclaren's  optimism  was  of  this  kind,  and  Dr.  Grenfell's 
optimism  is  every  day  helping  him  to  heal  not  only  the  sick  bodies,  but 
the  broken  spirits  of  men  as  well.  This  is  the  highest  type  of  optimism 
the  doctor  may  attain  to,  as  its  influence  may  reach  not  only  to  the 
physical,  the  intellectual  and  the  psychical,  but  even  to  that  dim.  ethereal 
region  of  the  spiritual,  from  which  spring  man's  most  sacred  and  cher- 
ished aspirations.  This  side  of  the  doctor's  life  of  service  to  humanity 
is  known  but  to  himself  and  to  those  who  in  the  hour  of  death  have 
turned  to  him  for  help  ;  to  the  world  this  is  a  closed  book,  but  what  is 
written  in  its  pages  has  helped  to  make  the  medical  profession  a  bene- 
diction to  mankind. 
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Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  striking  examples  in  our  time  of 
the  value  of  optimism,  each  representing  one  of  the  two  extremes  of  the 

medical  profession — that  is,  experimental  science  and  practical  medicine 
and  surgery — are  Pasteur  and  Grenfell.  1  have  chosen  these  two  men 
as  examples  of  optimism,  each  in  Ins  own  sphere,  because,  widely  differ- 
ent a^  have  been  their  fields  of  labor,  they  each  represent  a  type  of  opti- 
mism in  medicine  which  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  die  ideal  of  so  man) 
doctors'  lives — the  humanitarian  type.  The  moving  force  in  both 
Pasteur's  and  Grenfell's  lives  has  been  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  and 
their  intellectual  attainments  have  been  consecrated  to  this  cn<\.  Personal 
ambition,  the  pride  of  intellect,  or  die  love  of  fame,  has  had  little  or  no 
influence  in  urging  them  to  their  great  achievements. 

The  man  who,  standing  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  discovery  of 
the  germ  origin  of  disease,  did  not  hesdate  to  say,  "It  is  within  the  power 
of  man  to  cause  all  infectious  disea>es  to  disappear  from  the  earth," 
must  indeed  have  been  an  optimist.  Pasteur's  optimism  led  unerringly 
to  the  solution  of  every  experimental  problem  he  started  to  solve,  because 
ln's  faith  made  him  see  nothing  ahea  1  but  success,  and  his  imagination 
led  him  to  a  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problems  when  his  reason  alone 
would  have  failed.  His  hydrophobia  work  is  a  striking  example  of  this. 
Who  but  an  optimist  would  net  have  been  discouraged  at  his  repeated 
failures  to  find  the  specific  microbe  of  hydrophobia  which,  in  the  light 
of  all  previous  knowledge,  was  the  first  requisite  to  success  in  evolving 
a  method  of  immunization.  His  faith  saw  in  this  no  cause  for  discour- 
agement, but  only  urged  him  to  renewed  effort,  while  his  imagination 
led  him  to  leave  the  usual  methods,  ignore  the  microbe  and  search  for 
the  scat  of  the  poison  in  the  rabit  animal  :  and  when  he  had  located  this 
in  the  medulla,  and  not  in  the  saliva  alone,  as  hitherto  believed,  devise 
a  method  whereby  the  toxic  meduPas  could  be  attenuated  and  transformed 
into  a  vaccine  of  graded  virulence.  But  of  what  practical  use  would  a 
Araccine  be  that  had  to  be  applied  before  the  individual  was  bitten?  No 
vaccine  applied  after  infection  had.  up  to  that  time,  ever  been  found  to 
be  successful.  That  Pasteur  was  an  optimist  and  had  a  vision  is  shown 
by  his  own  words  in  April,  [884:  "What  1  aspire  to  is  treating  a  man 
after  a  bite  with  no  fear  of  accident."  And  you  all  know  that  his  vision 
became  a  reality,  and  that  practically  the  conquest  of  this  most  dread 
disease  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
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The  moving  force  in  the  great  medical  humanitarian  achievements 
of  Dr.  Grenfell  is  the  highest  type  of  optimism;  a  faith  which  include- 
not  only  that  which  is  -ecu  and.  temporal,  but  the  unseen  and  eternal  as 
well;  and  on  this,  which  to  the  pessimist  would  seem  an  uncertain  and 
emotional    basis,    he    has    built    up    a    work    which    has    arrested    the 
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attention  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  That  kind 
of  optimism  which  extends  to  the  hereafter  is  in  Dr.  Grenfell  no  mere 
idealist's  vision,  but  a  very  real  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  this  world 
if  it  enables  a  man  in  so  few  years  to  accomplish  what  he  has  done.  It 
has  enabled  him  in  the  face  of  constant  and  imminent  dangers,  by  land 
and  by  sea,  to  bring  skilled  medical  and  surgical  treatment  to  a  suffering 
and  helpless  community;  single-handed,  without  modern  aids  and  appli- 
ances, to  perform  delicate  and  difficult  surgical  operations  under  most 
unfavorable  conditions;  to  throttle  entrenched  vice  in  it-  stronghold  and 
cast  it  out;  to  turn  aggregations  »f  squalid  huts  and  drunken,  poverty 
stricken  and  despairing  people  into  thriving,  well-ordered  and  productive 
communities.  1  lad  Dr.  Grenfell  lacked  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  opti- 
mism, had  that  faith  in  God  and  man  which  to  him  is  the  most  present 
reality  in  life  not  been  his.  had  he  believed  only  in  "that  which  could  he 
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reduced  to  a  formula,"  had  the  "knowable"  been  for  him  the  "only  real," 
111  spite  of  his  intellectual  attainments  the  world  would  have  lost  the 
inspiration  of  his  matchless  career,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Labrador 
coast  would  have  remained  plunged  in  the  gloom  of  degradation,  despair 

and  misery. 

Jt  is  to  this  high  type  of  optimism  that  we  owe,  through  the  untir- 
ing labors  of  Richard  Cabot,  the  social  service  department  of  the 
tuberculosis  dispensary.  The  success  of  Dr.  Cabot's  work  has  been  due 

primarily  to  his  own  personality,  which  so  strongly  reflects  his  faith 
and  his  ideals,  and  which  has  inspired  those  whose  efforts  he  directs. 
This  new  departure  in  medical  work  is  not  scientific  in  its  character,  but 
Christian  and  humanitarian.  It  is  being  taken  up  as  a  regular  part  of 
every  modern  dispensary  and  hospital,  and  extended  to  relief  measures 
among  children,  chronic  invalids  and  convalescents,  and  promises  in 
time  to  revolutionize  the  whole  character  of  hospital  and  dispensary 
methods.  The  degree  of  its  success  will  always  greatly  depend,  however, 
on  the  personal  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  the  physician  as  communicated 
to  those  who  work  under  his  direction.  The  far-reaching  possibilities 
of  this  new  departure  in  humanitarian  medicine  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  sentence  taken  from  a  recent  address  of  Dr.  Milton  J. 
Rosenau:  "The  object  of  preventive  medicine  is  perhaps  not  so  much  to 
save  as  to  prolong  life,  and  there  is  no  use  in  prolonging  life  unless  we 
can  make  healthier,  better,  cleaner,  happier  lives." 

If  there  is  no  room  for  pessimism  in  the  doctor's  individual  career, 
there  is  no  room  for  pessimism  in  our  profession,  for  its  ideals  and 
the  goal  toward  which  it  is  moving  so  rapidly  are  pregnant  with  opti- 
mism. The  conquest  of  disease  by  prevention,  though  disease  is  the  source 
of  the  doctor's  livelihood,  the  placing  ever  at  the  disposal  of  the  poor 
without  money  and  without  price  the  greatest  gifts  of  learning  and  skill 
at  our  command,  the  strangling  of  deception  and  quackery  in  our  midst 
by  education  of  the  peeople,  are  standards  which  can  only  be  inaugurated 
and  upheld  by  the  highest  type  of  optimism. 

Optimism  is  the  one  thing  that  is  within  the  reach  of  us  all,  no 
matter  how  meager  our  intellectual  equipment,  how  uncompromising 
our  outlook  at  the  start,  or  how  obscure  and  limited  our  careers  may  be. 
It  was  about  my  only  asset  when  I  built  my  first  little  sanitarium  cottage 
on  a  remote  hillside  in  an  uninhabited  and  inaccessible  region.      Viewed 
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from  the  pessimist's  standpoint,  that  little  cottage  as  an  instrument  of 
any  importance  in  the  warfare  against  tuberculosis  must  have  appeared 
as  a  most  absurd  and  monumental  folly.  (  )ptimism  made  me  indifferent 
to  neglect  and    opposition  and  blind  to  obstacles  of  all  kinds  during  the 
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long  years  of  struggle  before  the  value  of  sanitarium  treatment  became 
generally  recognized.  It  enabled  me  to  undertake  the  culture  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  and  delve  in  the  complex  problems  of  infection  and 
artificial  immunization,  though  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  bacteri- 
ology, no  laboratory,  no  apparatus  or  books.  It  has  steadily  upheld  my 
faith  in  the  possibility  u\  ultimately  attaining  to  an  immunizing  treat- 
ment for  tuberculosis,  in  spite  of  many  discouragements  and  years  of 
fruitless  work. 

Optimism  enabled  me  to  assume  tor  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  financial  support  of  my  work;  and  though  the  little  cottage  grew  to 
be  a  village,  and   the   workroom   in   my   house   became   a   well-equipped 
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laboratory,  though  their  support  each  year  required  large  and  increasing 
Minis,  these  have  ever  been   forthcoming. 

Jn  a  long  lite,  which  has  been  lived  dail)  in  contact  with  patient; 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill,  who  through  months  and  even  years 
of  hopeless  illness  looked  to  me  for  help,  1  have  indeed  had  need  oi 
all  the  optimism  I  could  cling  to  h  has  ever  been  a  precious  asset  to  me 
and  I  hope  to  those  about  me  as  well,  and  has  never  entirely  failed  me. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  quench  the  faith  nor  turn  from  da  vision 
which,  whether  we  own  it  or  not,  vve  carry,  like-  Stevenson's  lantern- 
bearers  their  lanterns,  hidden  from  the  outer  world,  and  thus  inspired 
many  will  reach  the  goal;  and  if  foi  most  of  us  our  achievements  in- 
evitably must  fall  far  short  of  our  ideals,  if  when  age  and  infirmity  over- 
take us  "we  come  not  within  sight  of  the  castles  of  our  dreams,"  never- 
theless all  will  he  well  with  us:  for  does  not  Stevenson  tell  us  rightly  that 
"to  travel  hopefully  is  1  tetter  than  to  arrive,  and  the  true  success  is  in 
labor." 


Whenever  I  get  in  a  fog  and  can't  see  clear,  and  so  tired  out  T  can't 
eat  and  plumb  rundown,  1  say  to  myself:  "Your  folks  aint  ever  flunked 
yet,  and  you  keep  your  head  up  where  the  Lord  put  it."     lie  put  it  up. 

Folks  see  me  laugh  a  lot.  1  do.  I  couldn't  learn  to  play  on  the 
planner,  though  I'm  clean  crazy  about  music,  i  couldn't  learn  none  of 
the  things  I  yearned  for  inside,  so  I  said  to  myself:  "You  learn  to 
laugh,  laugh  heart}":  and  somehow  it's  helped  a  lot,  laughin'  has. 
There's  many  a  time  I  done  it  to  keep  tears  back.  Ain't  nobody  but  has 
tears  to  shed  some  time  or  other.  But  'tain't  no  use  in  keepin'  a  tank  of 
'em  to  be  tapped  at  every  slip  up.  When  I  get  so  I  can't  keep  mine  back 
any  longer  I  goes  to  the  woodhouse  and  locks  the  door  and  has  it  out. 
But  that's  just  when  I'm  tired  out  and  there  don't  seem  nothing  ahead. 

I  tell  the  Lord  about  it.  Tell  Him  there  ain't  nothin'  human  can 
help.  Just  Him.  And  if  He  don't  I'm  done  for.  Ain't  ever  seen  a 
time  yet  that  when  I  come  right  down  to  it,  and  says,  "Lord,  I  need 
You,"  that  the  help  ain't  handed  out.  I  mean  help  to  take  hold  again 
and  keep  on  laughin'.  I  do  n't  ask  for  automobiles  and  a  brick  house  and 
fur  coats  and  plum  puddin's.  Never  did  think  the  Lord  was  in  that  kind 
of  supply  business.  But  when  I  says.  "You  and  me's  got  to  tight  this 
thing  out,"  He  ain't  ever  gone  back  on  me  yet. 

— Kate  Langley  Bosher  in  "Miss  Gibbie  Gault"  Baltimore 
Catholic  Review. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair, 


This  issue  of  Forest  Leaves  might  be  called  an  Optimistic  Number.  The 
salutatory  blessing  in  Cardinal  Parley's  generous-hearted  and  beneficent  letter  of 
approbation  is  followed  by  Dr.  Walsh's  article  of  encouragement.  Dr.  Walsh 
shows  what  Sanatorium  Gabriels  has  done  in  the  relief  of  tuberculosis,  how  neces 
sarj  is  a  sufficient  administration  building,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  lire,  for 
adequate  care  of  the  healing  duties  of  the  institution,  and  the  way  in  which  faith 
brings  fresh  air  to  the  help  of  weakened  bodies. 

Then  there  comes  the  voice  of  that  beloved  physician,  the  late  Dr.  E.  L. 
Trudeau  of  Saranac  Lake.  Dr.  Trudeau  numbers  among  his  efficient  agencies,  as 
probably  the  most  transforming,  the  spirit  of  optimism.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
this  great  pioneer  in  the  curative  application  of  the  Adirondacks  to  human  ill-  was 
himself  most  distinguished  testimony  to  that  optimism,  which  i>  another  word  for 
faith.  In  the  ca.se  of  Dr.  Trudeau  and  of  the  heneticiaries  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels 
tHe  faith  that  rem  »ved  mountain-  was  the  faith  that  removed  people  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

How  well   we  all   remember  the  optimistic  faith  of  Mother  Mary  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  perpetuation  of  the  Sanatorium!     I  low  we  value  the  serene  confidence 
with    which    the  kind   bishop   whose   name   the   Sanatorium   bears   is  giving  the   help 
of  his   counsel   and  his   approval!     God   will    raise    up   others   who   will    feel    them 
selves  privileged  to  shore  in  this  work  of  faith  by  their  contributions  to  its  needs. 

As  we  write,  the  news  comes  to  us  of  the  death  of  a  child  of  the  church,  whose 
contributions  were  indeed  princely  and  whose  charity  was  ceaseless.  Edward  C. 
Smith.  Knight  of  St.  Gregory,  died  at  Washington  May  27.  while  returning  to  his 
home  in  New  York  City  from  a  trip  to  the  South.  Mr.  Smith  and  his  brothers 
have  given  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  Catholic  charities.  Great  sums 
have  been  given  by  them  for  the  renovation  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Barclay 
Street.  New  York,  a-  a  memorial  to  their  parents,  the  late  Edward  and  Anne 
Smith.  But  Edward  C.  Smith  and  his  brothers  never  limited  their  gifts  to  one 
charity  or  to  one  diocese.  Their  hands  were  open,  because  their  hearts  were  faith- 
ful,  to   all   the   charities   of  the  church. 

Particularly  does  Forest  Leaves  bear  in  grateful  recollection  the  kindly  thought 
and  generous  help  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  brothers  for  Sanatorium  Gabriels.  Never 
in  vain  was  an  appeal  made  to  them  when  the  institution  needed  assistance.  It 
was  just  such  ministrations  of  mercy  as  Sanatorium  Gabriels  conducts  that  met 
the  approval  of  the  judgment  and  the  aid  of  the  generosity  of  these  devoted  men. 
and  as  we  condole  with  the  surviving  brothers,  George  and  John  Smith,  we  rejoice 
with  them  in  the  benefactions  of  Edward  C.  Smith.  Surely  does  he  in  his  good 
work-  continue  to  live.  Such  an  example  begets  deeds  that  are  like  its  own. 
because  it  encourages  that  spirit  which  some  call  optimism  and  which  really  is  the 
best  of  all  the  good  things  in  life,  because  it  is  that  faith  which  expresses  itself  in 
charity. 

May  this  Optimism  Number  and  its  -acred  recollections  of  the  grcat-souled 
believers  and  doer-  of  the  pasl  stimulate  to  like-mindedness  those  who  are  still 
on  the  held  of  earth's  activities,  so  that  neither  the  lineage  of  faith  nor  the  succes- 
sion of  good  works  shall  be  interrupted. 
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%  You  Can  Do  Your  Family   Washing 

\l  IX  Y(  >UR  HOME  BY  ELECTRICITY  F<  >R  2  CENTS 

j?  The  following  arc  using  the  [900  electric  washer:  St.  Francis 

g  Hospital.  Glen  Oak,  Peoria;  St.  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson, 
55  Peoria;  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  412  \\  Madison,  Peoria;  St. 
Margaret's  Convent,  17  Louisburg  Sq.,  Boston;  St.  Georgi 
Sch  ol,  Newport,  R.  I.:  Visitation  Convent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  St. 
51  Mary's  Hospital.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  :  The  Academy  of  the  Holy 
g  Name,  Rome,  X.  V.:  Sch  ol  Sisters  Notre  Dame,  221  West  2211/: 
g  Place.  Chicago;  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  St.  Augustine's 
Scb    >\  St.  L  uis,  Mo. 
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II  WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

The  1900  Washer  Company 

S  BINGHAMTON,  X.  Y. 
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Sheldon 
Axle  and  Spring  Co 

WILKES-BARRE,  Pa. 
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A   PUSH 
AND  IT'S  IN 

Handihook 


You  don't  need  to  hammer  or  screw  the  Handihook.  You, 
thumb's  the  only  tool  yon  need.  It's  small  and  ornamental,  but 
very  strong.  Supports  10  pounds.  The  Handihook  is  just  the 
thing  for  hanging  up  pictures,  signs,  cards,  calendars,  whisks, 
towels,  coats,  waists,  skirts,  draperies,  utensils,  etc.  Brass.  Gun 
Metal,  Nickel  and  Antique  Copper,  2^  cents  a  dozen.  Send  10 
cents  and  dealers  name  for  sample  package. 


A.  GOERTZ  &  COMPANY 

281    Morris  Avenue  NEWARK, 


srst 


x.J.    S 


ii      Telephone  64 10  Market 


Penn  Paper  Box  Company 

F.  B.  SIEGFRIED,  Met.  and  Treas.  JJ 


55      Capitalized  $50,000 


[ncorporated   Mew  Jerse)      5? 


Hamilton  and  McWhorter  Streets, 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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James  Rogers,  President  George  Chahoon,  Vice-President 

J.  Monroe  Sheffield,  Secretary 

J.  &  J.  Rogers  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE  PAPERS,  ALL  GRADES,  ALSO  SULPHITE  PULP 
BLEACHED  AND  UNBLEACHED 

AUSABLE  FORKS,  ESSEX  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Agents,  Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co. 

5  Beekman  Street,  NEW  YORK  Long  Distance  Telephone 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Superior  Manufacturing  Co 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

From  A  Friend 
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THE  HONORS  OF  THE  WORLD  GO  TO 
ORANGE  COUNTY  BEER 

In  recognition  of  their  exceptional  purity  and  merit, 
Orange  County  Beers  and  Ales  were  awarded  honorary 
distinction  with 
Gold  Medal   and  Grand   Prize  at  Brussells. 

Gold  Medal  and  Grand  Prize  at  Barcelona. 

Gold  Medal  and  Grand  Prize  at  London. 
Gold  Medal  and  Grand  Prize  at  Paris.  Gold  Medal  and  Grand  Prize  at  Rome. 
Gold  Medal  and  Grand  Prize  at  Vienna.      Cup  of  Honor  at  Montevideo. 

Orange  County  Brewery 

MIDDLETOWX,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Established  1867 

C.  F.  Mueller  Company 

MACARONI,   SPAGHETTI,  EGG  NOODLES  AND 
KINDRED  PRODUCTS 

All  Mueller  products  are  packed  in  air-tight 
moisture-proof  packages 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
COMPLIMENTS  OF 

B.  M.  Shanley  Jr.,  Company 

11  and  13  Governor  Street,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Millbank  Bleachery 

BLEACHING  AND  FINISHING  OF  FINE 
COTTON  GOODS.    MERCERIZING 

LODI,  NEW  JERSEY 


AD  VBRTISBMBNTS 


Standard  Bleachery  Company 

BLEACHING,  DYEING 

and  Finishing  Fine  Cotton  Goods 

CARLTON  HILL,  NEW  JERSEY 


Lyons  Piece  Dye  Works 


PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 


AD  VERTI SEMEN  'I  '$, 


Q      Telephone  7800  Market 
2 


John  Pell  &  Son,  Inc 


g  W.  L.  Lefavour,  Manager 

s 

2 
2 

I  LAST  MANUFACTURERS 


Hermon  and  Tichenor  Streets,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Compliments  of 

J.  CHE1N  &  COMPANY 

HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Scharg  Brothers 

Manufacturers  of  Silk  Goods 

CARLSTAXDT,  N.  J.— Telephone  729  Rutherford 

Office:   1 18-120  East  25th  Street  between  4th  and  Lexington  Avenues 
Telephone,  Madison  Square,  7976 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Liondale  Bleach,  Dye  and  Print  Works 

(Incorporated) 

Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Printers  of  TextilelFabrics 

WOOL    EXCHANGE 

New  York  Address,  611-621  Broadway 
ROCKAWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


John  Giesinger 


Jobber  in 

GROCER'S,     BUTCHER'S,     BAKER'S     AXD     HARDWARE 

SPECIALTIES,  PAPER  BAGS,  SACKS,  CORDAGE 

AXD  HOUSE  FURNISHINGS 

53-55  Bedford  Street,  Telephone  957  Waverly 

NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 


Compliments  of 

Charles  L.  Auger 

PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  A.  P.  Smith  Manufacturing  Company 
Manufacturers  of  Waterworks  Supplies 

EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Compliments  of 


Scott  Bowne 


BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Compliments  of 


Mr.  J.  Bruce  Hay 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Andrew  Albright,  Jr.,  Pres.  T.  B.  Dextox,  Vice-Pres.      ^ 

T.  M.  Kays,  Secretary  C.  M.  Freemax,  Treas.  g 
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R.  &  C.  H.  T.  CO.,  PROP  S. 


Offices  and  Factories,  NEWARK,  N.  J.  55 

55 
Phone  qoio  Market  *? 

55 
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Cable  Address  :  "Rubberset"  Newark.    Code  used  Western  Union      & 


The  Specialty  Handle  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
HANDLES,  CORNERS,  STRAPS  AND  LEATHER  NOVELTIES 

Main  Office,  N.  J.  R.  R.  Ave.  and  Green  St. 
NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Manufacturer  of 
ELECTRO  EMBOSSING   PLATES   AND   LEATHER 

121-123  N.  J.  Railroad  Avenue,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Compliments  of 


A  Friend 


NEWARK,  XEW  TERSEY 


Compliments  of 


Mr.   Albert  B.   Diss 


NEWARK.  XEW  TERSEY 
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5;      Kmil  Berolzheimer,  President  Leopold  Ansbacher,  Treasurer 

O      Samuel  Kraus,  Vice-President         Charles  S.  Braisted,  Secretary 
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EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY        1 


5?  Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

1  EAGLE    PENCILS 

*  Patented  April  3,  i860 


(  )ffice  and   Salesroom,  /$  Franklin   Street 

Works.  710-742  E.   [4th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


g       FURTH,   Germany      VIENNA,   Austria      LONDON,   England 
8  PARIS.  France 
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THE     WOLCOTT 

Smart  Hotel  for  Smart  People 

GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM,  Pro]). 

Thirty-first  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  3850  Madson  Square 


New   Yoik  Telerhcnes,  Gramercy  378-379 

Cable  Address  "'Filter"   New  York      Newark  Telephone.  Mulberry  3624 

London  (  )mee,  1  1  Argyle  Place 

Rivoli  Silk  Hosiery  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair 

To  look  out  from  the  pure  air  of  the  Adirondack^  to  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  war  gives  a  saddening  contrast.  But  out  of  the  confusion 
pious  hearts  are  trying  to  rescue  right  principles  of  action  and  to  establish 
the  orderly  thought  without  which  peace  is  impossible. 

War  is  the  glorification  of  Force.  It  would  be  far  from  wisdom  to 
say  that  an  effect  can  be  produced  without  a  cause,  or  that  the  world's 
work  can  be  carried  on  without  strength.  But  force,  no  matter  how 
persistent  its  claim  to  efficiency,  without  the  guidance  of  faith  and  love 
is  like  a  runaway  horse.  Europe,  which  should  be  a  board  where  the 
nations  sit  and  are  fed,  has  become  a  gigantic  dissecting-table.  There  is 
hurt  where  there  should  be  healing.  The  sword  has  not  the  right  temper ; 
it  should  be  a  "sword  of  the  spirit."  If  to-day  the  thought  of  conquest 
should  give  way  to  the  desire  to  help,  if  the  heavy  guns  should  have  the 
heart  that  is  in  the  ambulance,  civilization  would  not  be  blushing  blood- 
red.  Philanthropy  is  loudly  called  upon  to  relieve  the  wounds  made  by 
war,  and  yet  philanthropy  is  the  medicine  that  War  himself  should  take. 

This  truth  of  the  might  of  meekness  pervades  all  life.  The  storms 
and  gales  smite  the  iceclad  hills,  and  they  harden  at  the  touch.  The 
spring  sun  smiles  upon  the  mountains,  and  they  melt  into  the  laughter  of 
rippling  waters.  Nature  herself  covers  the  rough  structure  of  the  earth 
with  a  soft  carpet  of  green,  and  the  stern  rocks  are  crowned  with  the 
waving  of  forest  leaves. 

The  law  must  always  be  written  in  the  heart.  Science  would  tear 
itself  to  fragments  while  gasping  for  breath  without  the  atmosphere  of 
love.  Our  Sanatorium  Gabriels  grows  in  blessing  because  it  is  more 
than  an  embodiment  of  the  latest  word  in  medicine  or  in  the  rules  of 
sanitation.  It  calls  the  higher  science  of  heaven  to  the  aid  of  earth.  The 
finger  on  the  pulse  must  know  the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

May  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  enriched  by  the  blessings  of  heaven, 
put  brotherly  kindness  instead  of  rancor  into  the  minds  of  men,  so  that 
where  now  grows  the  bristling  weed  of  war  may  spring  the  rose  blossoms 
of  affection,  and  for  the  deadly  nightshade  of  revenge  and  the  poisonous 
upas  of  unhallowed  force  there  may  be  given  the  leaves  that  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 


Dr.  John  B,  Murphy 


HE  death  of  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  of  Chicago  removes  from 
this  world  a  man  whose  work  in  surgery  and  also  in  medi- 
cine has  done  most  in  our  time  to  bring  well-deserved 
prestige  to  American  medical  science.  His  name  was  prob- 
ably better  known  throughout  this  country  than  that  of  any 
other  American  surgeon,  and  it  was  quite  as  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  the  great  European  clinics.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  a  life 
member  of  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir  Chirurgie  at  Ber- 
lin and  of  the  Societe  de  Chirurgie  of  Paris,  he  had  been  the  honorary 
President  of  the  surgical  section  of  a  series  of  International  Medical  Con- 
gresses, the  honorary  President  of  the  International  Surgical  Congress, 
the  guest  by  invitation  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  the  President 
of  The  American  Medical  Association  and  one  of  the  founders  and  most 
prominent  members  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  man  who  had  thus  achieved  international  fame  in  a  very  difficult 
department  of  applied  science,  that  of  general  surgery,  is  all  the  more 
interesting  because  he  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Appleton  in  Wiscon- 
sin nearly  sixty  years  ago,  when  that  portion  of  the  country  was  still  in  a 
pioneer  stage  and  had  none  of  the  advantages  that  are  so  often  supposed 
to  mean  so  much  in  helping  a  young  man  to  success  in  a  chosen  career. 
After  a  high  school  training  he  entered  Rush  Medical  School  of  Chicago, 
graduating  in  1879.  He  won  in  competition  the  post  of  medical  interne  at 
the  Cook  County  Hospital,  where  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  and  then  went 
into  general  practice  in  Chicago  for  two  years.  His  ambition  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  general  practitioner  led  him  to  leave  his  practice  and 
spend  a  year  arid  a  half  in  Europe ;  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin  and  Heidel- 
berg each  attracting  him  for  a  time.  He  wished  to  come  in  touch  with 
the  best  in  surgery,  confident  that  if  the  opportunity  were  afforded 
he  would  be  able  to  take  advantage  in  America  of  the  operative  methods 
and  technical  skill  of  these  European  masters. 

In  1884,  then,  he  began  the  practice  of  surgery  in  Chicago,  readily 
secured  a  position  as  lecturer  on  the  subject  because  of  his  European 
experience  and  then  commenced  a  series  of  contributions  to  medical  litera- 
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ture  which  during  the  next  ten  years  give  the  key  to  his  subsequent  suc- 
cess as  a  great  surgeon.  He  wrote  on  "Gun  Shot  Wounds  of  the  Abdo- 
men" and  pointed  out  that  the  old-fashioned  expectant  treatment  must 
now  give  way  to  direct  surgical  intervention.  He  wrote  on  ''Early  Opera- 
tions in  Perityphlitis" ;  that  is,  the  early  surgery  of  conditions  in  the  right 
lower  quadrant  of  the  abdomen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  caecum.  These 
conditions  have  since  practically  all  come  to  be  traced  to  inflammation  of 
the  appendix,  and  are  accountable  for  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
what  we  now  call  appendicitis.  Even  before  this  development  of  pathol- 
ogy Dr.  Murphy  was  counseling  early  operation  and  he  must  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  notable  American  development  of  opera- 
tive intervention  as  a  cure  for  these  serious  conditions. 

Dr.  Murphy's  eyes  were  not  held,  however,  exclusively  by  his  atten- 
tion to  intestinal  surgery.  He  described  the  first  case  ever  noted  in  Amer- 
ica of  actinomycosis  hominis,  the  cattle  disease  due  to  the  ray  fungus 
which  occasionally  attacked  human  beings.  lie  wrote  also  on  that  rather 
rare  affection  Echinococcus  of  the  liver.  Whenever  there  was  anything 
unusual  Dr.  Murphy  seemed  to  be  able  to  see  it  and  to  work  out  its  signifi- 
cance. 

He  felt,  however,  that  a  great  new  field  was  about  to  open  in  the 
surgery  of  the  intestines ;  so  he  devoted  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  this  important  field  and  made  a  series  of  experimental 
researches  on  animals.  He  found  that  animals  would  stand  very  well  all 
sorts  of  surgical  intervention  in  their  intestinal  and  liver  tracts  which 
surgeons  feared  to  perform  on  human  beings,  though  there  was  often  need 
for  them  in  cases  that  would  otherwise  prove  fatal.  After  several  years 
of  experimentation,  including  the  application  of  some  of  the  methods  of 
operation  thus  discovered  to  his  patients  whose  chances  of  living  without 
such  surgical  intervention  were  almost  nil,  he  published  a  paper  detailing 
his  "original  experimental  and  clinical  researches  in  the  surgery  of  the 
gall  bladder,  the  liver  and  the  intestinal  tract,"  which  at  once  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention. 

During  the  course  of  these  researches  he  invented  what  he  called  the 
intestinal  "Anastomosis  Button."  a  little  mechanism  about  the  size  of  a 
small  English  walnut,  which  under  the  name  of  the  Murphy  Button  carried 
its  inventor's  fame  all  over  the  world.  This  was  meant  to  facilitate  the 
bringing  together  of  severed  ends  of  the  intestines.     Wounds  and  patho- 
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logical  conditions  of  the  intestines  sometimes  make  it  necessary  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  intestine  to  save  the  patient's  life.  The  patency  of  the 
intestinal  canal  must  be  maintained  and  yet  the  ends  of  the  intestine  must 
be  brougfit  together  so  thoroughly  as  to  prevent  leakage.  The  Murphy 
Button  greatly  facilitated  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Dr.  Murphy 
demonstrated  its  value  in  some  very  severe  cases.  As  a  consequence  a 
marked  development  of  intestinal  surgery  took  place  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Murphy  having  made  himself  a  master  in  the  surgery  of  the 
intestinal  tract  it  might  be  thought  that  he  would  stop  there  and  reap  the 
reward  of  his  special  knowledge  and  skill.  But  he  was  ever  anxious  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  professional  work  for  his  colleagues  and  for  humanity. 
He  next  took  up  gall  bladder  surgery  and  accomplished  much  for  that 
department  which  in  recent  years  has  saved  so  many  lives  and  spared 
much  suffering.  He  then  took  up  the  surgery  of  arteries  and  of  veins 
and  studied  how  to  make  end-to-end  repairs  of  blood  vessels  injured  in 
continuity.  He  had  the  oration  in  surgery  at  the  Denver  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  1898  and  took  for  his  subject  "Surgery 
of  the  Lungs."'  He  made  a  valuable  suggestion :  to  put  a  tuberculous  lung 
absolutely  at  rest,  so  that  it  might  heal. 

Ten  years  later  he  was  studying  the  surgery  of  nerves  and  especially 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  his  monograph  on  Surgery  of  the  Spinal 
Cord  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  this 
subject  made  here  in  America.  One  field  of  surgery  remained  open  to 
him.  that  of  the  joints,  yet  when  well  above  fifty  years  of  age  and  an 
extremely  busy  man,  he  took  up  the  study  of  the  subject  and  succeeded  in 
making  some  suggestions  and  introducing  certain  simple  bits  of  technique 
that  added  distinctly  to  our  practical  knowledge. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  originality  of  his  genius.  He  was 
one  of  those  rare  gifts  to  a  generation,  a  man  who  finds  a  path  where 
others  have  feared  there  was  a  trackless  region.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  a 
great  department  of  human  knowledge  which  has  done  much  to  make  life 
more  livable  and  longer,  and  to  lessen  the  amount  of  suffering  for  man- 
kind. 

Xo  wonder  then  that  honors  came  to  him  not  only  from  his  own  pro- 
fession all  over  the  world,  but  also  from  those  who  felt  that  here  was  a 
man  doing  great  work  that  deserved  recognition.  He  received  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  from  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  in  1908.  LL.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1905    and  from  the  Catholic  University  in  1915  and 
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the  degree  of  M.  Sc.  from  the  University  of  Sheffield.  Notre  Dame  in 
this  country  conferred  on  him  the  Lsetare  Medal  and  the  Pope,  having 
crowned  his  labors  some  years  ago  with  the  Knighthood  of  St.  Gregory, 
added  to  his  honors  during  the  present  year  by  making  him  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  same  Order  with  the  privilege  of  the  Star. 

In  recent  years  Dr.  Murphy's  Clinic  in  Chicago  has  been  crowded 
with  surgeons  from  many  parts  of  the  country  who  came  to  see  him 
operate  and  observe  his  fine  technique.  He  did  operations  of  all  kinds, 
talked  about  his  cases  from  the  standpoint  of  his  experience  and  his  wide 
reading,  studied  his  patients  very  faithfully,  and  looked  up  everything  in 
recent  medical  literature.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  those  who  had 
attended  his  clinics  for  a  time  felt  that  they  would  like  to  keep  in  touch 
with  them.  This  induced  him  to  publish  "Murphy's  Clinics"  for  their 
benefit.  Before  long  the  "Clinics"  proved  self-supporting  and  a  rather 
fine  source  of  revenue,  though  Dr.  Murphy  confessed  that  their  publica- 
tion meant  much  more  for  him  than  any  monetary  consideration,  since 
nothing  so  made  a  man  keep  in  touch  with  the  literature  of  the  various 
subjects  treated  as  to  feel  that  he  was  thus  being  constantly  reported 
for  others. 

The  newspapers  have  announced  that  Dr.  Murphy  left  a  large 
fortune.  Undoubtedly  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  particularly  during 
the  past  ten  years.  He  did  an  immense  amount  of  work  at  the  same 
time  for  the  poor  in  the  highest  spirit  of  charity.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
very  poor  and  the  rich  can  secure  the  services  of  the  very  best  physicians 
and  surgeons  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  must  be  content  with 
the  less  skilled.  Many  a  person  of  moderate  means,  however,  secured 
Dr.  Murphy's  services  without  having  to  pay  inordinate  fees.  He  was 
much  more  interested  in  his  patients,  in  Lis  teaching  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  surgery  than  he  was  in  the  money  he  made.  He  had  the  true 
professional  spirit  and  felt  that  any  one  who  merely  makes  a  living  by  his 
science  and  skill  without  leaving  a  precious  heritage  from  his  experience 
to  his  professional  brethren  is  not  taking  his  life  work  in  the  proper  spirit. 

Dr.  Murphy's  private  charities  and  the  amount  of  help  he  gave  to 
countless  sufferers  are  almost  incalculable.  He  was  a  magnificent 
example  of  a  great  Catholic  professional  man  who  took  his  duties 
conscientiously  and  realized  that  he  owed  as  a  simple  duty  very  much  to 
others. 
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Dr.  Murphy  will  undoubtedly  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican surgery  as  a  man  of  original  inventive  ability,  and  of  positive  genius 
for  the  simplification  of  surgical  procedures.  The  true  keynote  of  genius 
is  that  it  simplifies  what  so  far  has  been  complex.  Dr.  Murphy  will  be 
recalled  above  all  for  the  teaching  qualities  which  made  him  the  beloved 
master  of  so  many  talented  physicians  proud  to  be  his  disciples.  He  was 
not  only  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  professional 
career,  living  constantly  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  atmosphere,  but  he 
would  himself  have  been  the  first  to  say  that  the  greatest  satisfactions  he 
had  in  life  came  from  his  religion  and  its  teachings.  It  has  been  said 
that  "where  there  are  three  physicians  there  are  two  atheists,"  but  as  I 
have  often  pointed  out,  while  there  may  be  some  slight  truth  in  this  expres- 
sion among  the  smaller  men  in  medicine,  it  is  not  true  of  our  great  medi- 
cal men.  Dr.  Murphy  is  only  another  example,  like  our  own  Dr.  Joseph 
O'Dwyer  or  Pasteur  or  Theodor  Schwann  or  Johannes  Muller,  that  our 
great  geniuses  in  science  suffer  no  disturbances  of  their  faith,  but  on  the 
contrary  have  it  deepened  and  strengthened  by  their  scientific  habits  of 
thought. 

JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

In  America. 

<3?     &     43? 

ST.  TERESA'S  BOOKMARK. 

St.  Teresa  said  that  she  would  rather  win  one  soul  for  Christ  than 
gain  a  kingdom.     Here  is  her  bookmark : 
"Let  naught  disturb  thee; 
Naught  fright  thee  ever ; 
All  things  are  passing; 
God  changeth  never. 
Patience  e'er  conquers ; 
With  God  for  thine  own 
Thou  nothing  does  lack — 
He  sufjficeth  alone !" 

&   4?   & 

Flowers  are  the  fairest  and  gentlest  things  the  hand  of  God  hath 
fashioned  from  His  elements  of  nature ;  and  one  would  almost  hope  they 
had  souls  to  be  reborn  forever  in  the  sunlit  valleys  of  Paradise. 

— Canon  ShccJian,  "Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars." 


Cross  Purposes 

A  young  lady  wrote  a  lovely  poem,  and  carried  it  straight  off  to  a 
newspaper.  She  entered  the  office — the  ground  floor  office  with  the  big, 
shiny  counter — and  she  handed  her  poem  timidly  to  a  brisk  young  man. 

He  read  the  poem,  tapping  each  word  with  his  pencil,  and  counting 
as  he  read.    The  poem  ran  something  like  this  : 

The  Lost  Day. 

As  the  sun  sank  to  rest  that  evening, 

My  hopes  turned  to  ashes  and  dust, 
The  future  will  bring  me  but  grieving 

For  him  who  hath  broken  his  trust. 

And  the  day  that  is  gone  shall  be  ever 

The  last  that  I  ever  shall  know 
Of  joy  and  of  loving  forever, 

And  the  future  be  clouded  with  woe. 

"Hm.  That's  O.  K./'  said  the  young  man.  "Let's  see — 61  words — 
$3.05  that'll  be  for  one  insertion.     That  be  enough  ?" 

The  girl  blushed  with  pleasure. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "I  hadn't  thought  of  fixing  a  price.  Whatever  you 
think  is  right  will  suit  me.    Will  it  be  worth  that?" 

"Oh,  sure,  that's  a  reasonable  rate,"  he  answered.  "Clever  idea  to 
put  it  in  rhyme,  I  must  say.  But  you'd  better  add  your  name  and  address, 
so's  whoever  finds  him  can  bring  him  home.  Quite  a  pet  with  you,  wasn't 
he?" 

"Sir!!!" 

"Why,  wasn't  he?     What  colour  was  he?     Better  put  that  in." 

"I  always  thought  editors  were  gentlemen,"  said  the  young  lady. 
"Here,  give  me  that  back  at  once." 

And  she  snatched  her  poem  and  indignantly  departed. 

"Great  Cassar!"  said  the  advertisement  clerk  to  himself.  "It  was 
headed  'The  Lost  Day,'  and  I  thought  it  was  'The  Lost  Dog.'  I  suppose 
it  must  have  been  a  literary  poem  instead  of  a  Lost  and  Found !" 
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Mv  Canoe 


You  may  boast  of  the  haughty  three-decker 

That  darkens  the  deep  with  her  sail, 
And  the  shocks  of  whose  thunder  majestical 

Deaden  the  might  of  the  gale ! 
How  she  crushes  the  billows  beneath  her, 

The  glory  and  pride  of  her  crew ! 
But  give  me  my  light,  little  bubble. 

My  light,  little,  tight-built  canoe! 
Her  curved  frame  is  wrought  of  the  fir-tree 

And  birch  bark,  the  hue  of  the  sun. 
As  over  the  carry  we  trudge  along 

Lizard-like,  both  seem  as  one. 
Though  buoyant  as  air.  she  is  steady 

When  the  tempest  comes  bellowing  through 
How  she  shoots,  as  the  lake  roars  and  whitens, 

Mv  faithful,  tried,  speedful  canoe! 
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How  she  steals  on  the  deer  in  his  grazing ! 
And  creeps  to  the  trout  in  his  sleep ! 
She  vies  with  the  pine-tree's  soft  melody ; 

Wakening  the  lute  of  the  deep. 
When  winter  blears  bleakly  the  forest, 
And  the  water  binds  gray  to  its  blue, 
Safe  and  sound  in  her  covert  I  leave  her, 
Till  spring  calls  again  my  canoe. 
<&   &  & 
Dr.  Wiley  tells  the  following  story:     Sleepily,  after  a  night  off,  a 
certain  interne  hastened  to  his  hospital  ward.     The  first  patient  was  a 
stout  old  Irishman.     "How  goes  it?"  he     inquired.       "Faith,     it'sh    me 
breathin',  doctor.    I  can't  get  me  breath  at  all,  at  all."    "Why,  your  pulse 
is  normal.    Let  me  examine  the  lung  action,"  replied  the  doctor,  kneeling 
beside  the  cot,  and  laying  his  head  on  the  ample  chest.     "Now  let's  hear 
you  talk,"  he  continued,  closing  his  eyes  and  listening.     "What'll  Oi  be 
savin',  doctor?"    "Oh,  say  anything.    Count  one,  two  three  and  up,"  mur- 
mured the  interne,  drowsily.     "Wan,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,"  began 
the  patient.    When  the  young  doctor,  with  a  start,  opened  his  eyes,  he  was 
counting  huskily,  "Tin  hundred  an'  sixty-nine,  tin  hundred  an'  sivinty, 
tin  hundred  an'  sivinty- wan." — Rochester  Post-Express. 

£?      £>      & 

Uncle  sat  fishing  on  the  banks  of  a  tiny    rivulet    when    a    stranger 
stopped  beside  him  and  said  : 

"Is  it  possible  that  there  are  any  fish  in  such  a  small  stream  as  that?" 

"No,  there  ain't  none,"  uncle  grunted. 

"But  you're  fishing!" 

"Yes,"  said  uncle. 

"What,  then,  is  your  object?" 

"My  object,"  said  uncle,  "is  to  show  my  wife  I  ain't  got  no  time  for 
housecleaning." — Saturday  Journal. 

&  &  & 

"How  did  you  come  out?"  asked  his  friend.    "Will  she  have  you?" 
"Her  answer,"  replied  the  diplomatic  attache,  "is  partially  satisfac- 
tory.    Enough  so  to  continue  negotiations.     She  says  if  she  ever  does 
marry,  it  will  be  a  man  of  good  looks,  courage  and  ability." 


The  Mission  of  a  Bookmark 

By  J.  J.  Bent 


ATHER  BRICE  seated  himself  in  the  Pullman  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  He  had  spent  the  best  part  of  the  last  hour  consult- 
ing time-tables  that  presented  as  many  complications  as  his 
first  book  of  Xenophon.  Finally,  he  had  extracted  from  the 
maze  of  figures,  stars,  daggers  and  cabalistic  signs,  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  he  was  due  to  reach  Musever  before 
sunset — that  is,  if  they  had  sunset  in  Musever. 

Father  Brice  was  newly  ordained,  and  Musever  was  his 
first  appointment.  He  refused  to  be  discouraged  when  he 
was  gleefully  told  by  his  classmates,  that  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
vineyard,  he  would  be  "far  from  the  madd'ning  crowd,"  disturbed  only 
by  the  "drowsy  tinklings"  of  the  home-coming  buffalo.  His  congrega- 
tion were  to  be  "jes  plain  folk,"  who  knew  the  almanac's  signs  of  the 
zodiac  better  than  the  ten  commandments. 

He  was  smiling  now  as  he  thought  of  that  brilliant  series  of  care- 
fully prepared  sermons  on  the  theandrical  attributes  of  Homo-Christus, 
to  preach  any  one  of  which  to  his  future  parishioners  would  call  forth  a 
postal  to  the  bishop  telling  him  that  "the  new  parson  is  a  little  teched." 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind  he  became  sud- 
denly aware  that  he  was  being  minutely  scrutinized  by  the  occupant  of  the 
opposite  chair.  Risking  the  propriety  of  it,  he  looked  across,  and  his 
suspicions  were  confirmed  when  his  glance  encountered  the  saddest, 
brightest  pair  of  eyes  he  had  ever  seen.  "Eyes  of  most  unholy  blue,"  he 
would  have  described  them.     And  yet — 

Fresh  from  the  seminary,  Father  Brice  was,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, devoid  of  experience  with  sin  and  suffering.  Theoretically,  he  was 
conversant  with  every  phase  of  both.  Here  was  his  first  lesson  in  the 
application  of  the  abstract  of  the  classroom  to  the  concrete  of  the  world. 
Within  speaking  distance  was  a  young  woman  evidently  wealthy  and  cul- 
tured, with  the  face  of  a  Madonna,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lost  soul. 

He  was  too  true  a  logician  to  argue  that  temporal  endowments,  even 
of  a  high  order,  were  indicative  of  peace    of    mind.      His 
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philosophy,  nevertheless,  received  a  shock  when  he  looked  into  those  sadly 
bright  eyes  and  intuitively  read  in  their  depths  the  wild  plea  of  a  stricken 
soul. 

It  was  not  incompatible,  he  told  himself,  but  unusual;  and  the 
strangeness  of  it  disturbed  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  young  moralist. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  misinterpreted  that  half-appealing, 
half-defiant  glance.  Contrary  to  his  usual  cold  reasoning,  he  simply  felt 
that  his  diagnosis  was  correct. 

Nevertheless  he  tried  to  dismiss  the  circumstance  from  his  mind  and 
to  occupy  himself  with  his  breviary,  but  force  his  attention  as  he  would, 
the  thought  of  the  troubled  soul  near  him  brought  distractions  to  his 
priestly  heart.  Mindful  of  the  devotion  required  at  the  "office"  he  shut 
his  breviary  rather  impatiently,  without  noticing  that  one  of  his  bookmarks 
fell  from  the  leaves,  fluttered  across  the  aisle  and  settled  at  the  feet  of  the 
young  lady  whose  presumed  ''Status  Quo"  had  interrupted  the  reading. 

The  bookmark  was  a  little  ordination  gift  which  he  had  received  from 
Sister  St.  Rose,  with  the  request  to  keep  it  in  his  breviary  for  a  special 
intention.  Stooping,  the  young  lady  picked  it  up  and  gazed  earnestly  at 
the  subject. — the  Immaculate  Conception,  beautifully  executed  in  oils  on 
a  strip  of  silk.  Below  the  design  was  the  inscription,  "Refuge  of  Sinners, 
pray  for  us !"  Again  Father  Brice's  attention  was  attracted  by  something 
that  sounded  like  a  sob.  He  saw  his  cherished  bookmark  in  the  stranger's 
hand,  and  even  as  he  looked  she  raised  it  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it  pas- 
sionately. A  moment  later  there  was  a  horrible  grinding  noise  followed 
by  a  terrific  crash,  and  Father  Brice  was  hurled  from  his  seat  and  ren- 
dered almost  senseless  by  the  impact  of  his  body  against  the  framework  of 
the  car. 

Stunned  and  bleeding  he  extricated  himself  from  the  debris  of  shat- 
tered glass  and  splintered  timber.  His  first  thought  was  of  self-preserva- 
tion, but  it  was  scarcely  born  when  a  feeble  "Father"  banished  it  and 
gave  place  to  the  instinct  of  the  priest. 

Painfully  making  his  way  toward  the  sound,  he  exerted  his  waning 
strength  to  remove  the  heavy  timber  from  under  which  the  voice  had 
come.  There  she  lay  in  all  the  pride  of  raiment  and  beauty,  crushed  and 
broken  beyond  all  hope.  Only  one  little  hand  was  free,  and  tightly  held 
within  the  clutched  fingers  was  the  silken  miniature  of  Mary  Immaculate. 
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Then,  amidst  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  the  crackling  beams  and 
blinding  smoke — mystery  of  love — a  boyish  head  was  bowed  to  hear  the 
story  of  another  Magdalen.    A  boyish  face,  like  to  the  blood-stained  Face 


THE  DOLLIES  AT  EVENING  PRAYER 


on  Veronica's  towel,  was  illuminated  by  a  glad  light  which  found  reflection 
in  a  pair  of  dying  eyes  that  opened  to  emit  its  glorious  radiance  before 
the  throne  of  God. 


When  Father  Brice  recovered  consciousness,  the  presence  of  Sister 
St.  Rose  at  his  bedside  brought  home  to  his  confused  brain  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  inmate  of  the  sister's  hospital. 

"How  long  have  I  been  here,  Sister?"  was  his  first  question. 

"Nearly  two  weeks,  Father.  We  have  been  making  a  novena  for 
your  recovery,  and  I  have  just  been  praying  that  you  would  wake  up  in 
your  right  reason.    Thank  God,  the  favor  is  granted/' 

"Thank  God,"  he  repeated. 
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His  thoughts  were  still  uncertain.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  awful 
scene  of  the  wreck  dawned  on  him,  and  when  he  remembered  the  great 
miracle  of  mercy  and  pardon  he  had  witnessed  again  he  re-echoed,  but 
with  fuller  consciousness :  "Thank  God." 

"How  many  were  killed,  Sister?" 

"Two  men  and — a  girl,  Father." 

"Tell  me  about  the  girl — but  why  are  you  crying?" 

"She  was  not  fit  to  die,  Father." 

"You  knew  her  then?" 

"She  was  my  youngest  sister,"  came  the  low  response.  After  a  brief 
silence  Sister  St.  Rose  resumed:  "She  went  onto  the  stage  and  her 
remarkable  success  blinded  her  to  her  duties  as  a  Catholic.  You  have 
doubtless  heard  men  speak  of  La  Belle  Reine." 

Father  Brice  nodded.  She  was  the  greatest  actress  of  the  day,  the 
talk  of  two  continents. 

"She  was  La  Belle  Reine, — my  sister.  I  wrote  many  appealing 
letters  to  her,  but  with  no  effect.  In  the  last  one  I  sent  her  a  duplicate  of 
the  bookmark  I  painted  for  you,  and  begged  her  for  an  interview.  She 
was  on  her  way  to  me  when — " 

Again  her  voice  broke.  Father  Brice  waited.  Controlling  her  emo- 
tion the  Sister  continued : 

"She  was  crushed  beyond  recognition,  but  I  identified  her  by  the 
little  bookmark  which  was  clasped  in  her  dead  fingers." 

As  Sister  St.  Rose  ceased  speaking  the  wonder  of  it  all  dawned  on 
Father  Brice.  The  little  ribbon  of  silk  that  had  flown  to  the  feet  of  the 
famous  actress  bearing  on  its  white  surface  the  mute  appeal  of  a  sister 
saint  for  a  sister  sinner  had  at  last  touched  the  heart  of  the  wayward  girl. 
The  duplicate  which  she  had  received  had  been  doubtless  tossed  aside 
after  an  impatient  glance.  When  lo !  hundreds  of  miles  away,  its  counter- 
part had  flown  to  her  from  a  priest's  breviary.  The  nun's  love  was  surely 
storming  Heaven  for  the  "Baby"  sister.  The  sob,  the  tears  and  the  ardent 
kiss  which  had  greeted  the  second  advent  of  the  little  messenger  were  ex- 
plained. 

"The  inscription  on  the  bookmark,  Sister,  "Refuge  of  Sinners,  pray 
for  us,"  gently  questioned  Father  Brice. 

"It  was  my  hourly  ejaculation  for  her  conversion,  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  in  those  terrible  last  moments  the  prayer  was  denied." 
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It  seemed  to  Sister  St.  Rose  that  the  next  words  were  not  spoken  by 
Father  Brice,  but  came  from  a  large  picture  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion above  his  bed. 

''Thanks  to  the  Refuge  of  Sinners  and  your  oft   repeated  prayer,  I  can 
assure  you  that  mercy  was  not  denied.    I  was  at  her  side  before  she  died." 

Sister  St.  Rose  fell  on  her  knees  in  silent  thanksgiving.  When  she 
arose,  her  face  was  radiant  with  the  light  of  a  faith  that  had  been  sorely 
tried  but  had  never  faltered.  The  reward  for  her  loving  confidence  had 
come  with  the  assurance  that  the  soul  for  which  she  had  pleaded  had  gone 
forth,  bidding  farewell  to  earth  in  a  dying  whisper  which  was  caught  up 
by  the  waiting  angels   and  sung  in  triumph  of  their  Queen. 

Even  now  its  joyful  strain  is  wafted  earthward,  and  finds  glad  echo 
in  the  heart  of  Sister  St.  Rose. 

"Refuge  of  Sinners,  pray  for  us." 


IN  SUNNY  FLORIDA 


Reviving  Merit 

(Dante.  Pur.  Canto  XXXIII.) 
By  Lucy  Angela  M.  Borst 

The  harvest  again  is  ended ; 

The  reapers  have  laid  the  grain 
Black  as  the  sods  of  the  earth  to  await 

The  autumn  winds  and  rain. 

Red  stains : — not  the  bright  poppies 
That  grew  amongst  the  wheat — 

But  drops  from  Life's  broken  fountains 
In  her  maddened,  swift  retreat. 

Strange  crop — this — unfit  to  garner 

In  barns  for  God  or  man ! 
Oh,  where  is  the  golden  harvest 

Ordained  when  the  world  began  ? 

And  where  is  the  bread  for  the  hungry? 

This  labor  and  harvest  is  vain, 
There  is  sorrow  and  woe  immeasurable. 

And  the  ancient  cry  of  pain. 

Life  flees  with  her  gifts  to  the  mountains 
Or  hides  in  some  shady  delf, 

The  echoes  bring  back  her  murmuring  voice, 
"The  earth  beareth  fruit  of  herself. " 

"The  earth  beareth  fruit  of  herself" — but  not 
The  black  fruit  of  hatred,— O  God, 

Can  it  be  that  there  is  an  earthly  field 

Where  the  feet  of  Thy  Son  once  trod ! 

The  harvest  is  ended.    The  twilight 

Has  put  up  her  golden  bars, 
We  are  left  alone  in  the  darkness, — 

The  night,  and  the  wind,  and  the  stars. 
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But  Life  in  her  wonderful  motions 
Is  followed  by  every  star, 

We  turn  from  the  blood-drenched  landscape 
To  those  shining  orbs  afar. 

Is  there  with  them  no  halting, 
No  dark  and  bitter  strife. 

No  beings  like  us, — the  larvae, 
Struggling  for  winded  life? 

Low  in  the  northern  sky  there  rests 
An  opal  crown ;  it  softly  glows, 

And  then  dissolves,  as  if  a  breeze 

Scattered  the  white  petals  of  a  rose. 

These  quickly  fading  petals  change, 
And  pearly  hands  uplift  and  wave, 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  old-time  faith, 
Again  we  know  that  God  can  save. 

There  is  no  darkness,  all  is  light, 

Earth's  meaning  is  God's  meaning  too, 

Reviving  merit  we  can  claim 

No  good  is  lost,  for  God  is  true. 

We,  too,  have  bathed  in  Eunoe — 
Eternal  river  of  mystic  light, 

Our  half-dead  virtues  spring  to  life, 
Our's  is  new  strength,  new  sight. 

The  Earth  shall  bear  her  own  fair  fruit, 
And  we  shall  till  the  Fatherland, 

The  golden  harvest  yet  shall  glow 

From  seed  sown  by  a  pierced  hand. 


Boots   (in  hotel) — "I've  forgotten,  captain,  whether  you  wanted  to 
be  called  at  six  or  seven." 

Voice  from  within — "What  time  is  it  now?" 
Boots — "Eight,  yer  honour." 


Characteristic  Passages  From  Mgr.  Benson 

From  Mgr.  Benson's  many  books  we  extract  the  following  passages 
as  being  characteristic  of  his  epigrammatic  and  forceful  style.  They  are 
selected  from  an  excellent  addition  to  the  "Angelas"  series  published  by- 
Messrs.  R.  and  T.,  Washbourne,  Ltd..  under  the  title  of  "Maxims  from 
the  Writings  of  Mgr.  Benson. 

"THE  LIGHT  INVISIBLE." 

"Every  really  great  achievement  is  inspired  by  motives  of  the  heart, 
and  not  of  the  head;  by  feeling  and  passion,  not  by  a  calculation  of 
probabilities." 

"It  seems  chiefly  the  function  of  the  imagination  to  visualize  facts, 
and  it  is  an  abuse  of  that  faculty  to  employ  it  chiefly  in  visualizing 
fancies." 

"It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  reality  in  the  spiritual  world  that  no  one  can 
ever  describe  so  much  as  he  knows." 

"The  intensest  pain  and  the  intensest  joy  lie  close  together." 

"The  race  for  wealth  is  ruining  millions  of  souls  today ;  no  less 
surely  is  keen  intellectual  competition  ruining  souls." 

"The  literary  point  of  view  is  not  the  most  important  question  in 
judging  of  a  sermon." 

"Intellect  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  faith  really  than  jewels  have 
to  do  with  a  beautiful  woman." 

"LORD  OF  THE  WORLD." 

"The  heart  sometimes  finds  out  things  that  the  reason  cannot." 
"Love  and  Faith  are  as  much  realities  as  artistic  faculties,  and  need 
similar  cultivation." 

"THE  KING'S  ACHIEVEMENT." 
"To  chivalrous  souls  a  pathetic  failure  often  appeals  more  than  an 
excellent  success." 

"BY  WTHAT  AUTHORITY?" 

"To  go  to  death,  however  painful,  with  honor  and  applause,  or  at 
least  with  the  silence  of  respect,  were  easy.  It  is  not  hard  to  die  upon  a 
throne;  but  to  live  on  a  dunghill  with  Job,  that  is  bitterness." 
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"The  tragedy  of  a  child  over  a  broken  doll  is  not  less  poignant  than 
the  anguish  of  a  worshipper  over  a  broken  idol,  or  of  a  king  over  a  ruined 
realm." 

"A  MIRROR  OF  SHALOTT." 

"If  religion  were  small  enough  for  our  intellects  it  could  not  be 
great  enough  for  our  soul's  requirements." 

"Since  life  is  but  a  play,  we  are  none  of  us  Kings  or  Cardinals  or 
poor  men  in  reality;  we  are  all  of  us  mere  children  of  our  Father." 

"A  WINNOWING." 

"There  are  few  catastrophes  so  great  and  irremediable  as  those  that 
follow  an  excess  of  zeal." 

"THE  QUEEN'S  TRAGEDY." 
"Do  not  trust  all  who  talk  smoothly.    Listen  much  and  speak  little." 
"To  trust  a  friend  is  not  to  believe  that  he  can  do  no  wrong;  we  must 
trust  no  man  like  that ;  for  all  fall  at  times." 

"THE  CONVENTIONALISTS." 

"You  haven't  any  kind  of  business  to  say  that  anybody  is  narrow- 
minded  just  because  he  doesn't  agree  with  your  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

"To  feel  extraordinarily  small  and  unimportant  is  always  a  whole- 
some feeling." 

"If  a  mistaken  marriage  can  be  purgatory,  mistaken  celibacy  is  hell." 

"THE  COWARD." 
"Mere  physical  courage — the  absence  of  fear — simply  is  not  worth 
calling  bravery.    It's  the  bravery  of  the  tiger,  not  the  moral  bravery  of  the 
man." 

"NONE  OTHER  GODS." 
"It  is  not  of  much  use  to  be  entreated  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  when 
you  see  no  kind  of  reason  for  doing  so." 

"COME  RACK !    COME  ROPE !" 
"In  love  respect  should  come  first  and  ardor  second." 
"A  broken  heart  and  God's  will  done  would  be  better  than  that  God's 
will  should  be  avoided." 

"Youth  is  a  disease  that  must  be  borne  with  patiently!" 
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"THE  SENTIMENTALISTS." 

"Emotions  should  be  servants,  not  masters — or  at  least  not  tyrants." 
"We  all  keep  back  lots  of  things.     We  don't  shout  out  in  the  morn- 
ing from  our  windows  that  we've  slept  very  tolerably,  and  are  just  going 
to  have  our  bath." 


SOME  VIEW 


"Catholicism  is  the  sum  of  all  religions,  and  the  Queen  of  them. 
"Form  small  habits  and  make  them  laws!" 


"THE  DAWN  OF  ALL." 

"Honors  and  privileges  are  worth  nothing  if  everyone  has  them.  If 
we  all  wore  crowns  the  kings  would  go  bareheaded/' 

"Democracy  doesn't  give  the  Average  Man  any  real  power  at  all. 
It  swamps  him  among  his  fellows — that  is  to  say,  it  kills  his  individuality ; 
and  his  individuality  is  the  one  thing  he  has  which  is  worth  anything." 

"The  State  can  only  give  for  economic  reasons  *  *  *  while  the 
Church  gives  for  the  love  cf  God,  and  the  love  of  God  never  yet  destroyed 
any  man's  self-respect." 
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"AN  AVERAGE  MAN." 

"One  is  none  the  less  liable  to  irritability  in  the  East  Wind,  however 
much  one  may  assert  that  an  immortal  soul  ought  to  be  impervious  to 
atmospheric  conditions." 

"A  girl  always  does  learn  to  talk  slang  of  just  the  wrong  kind,  ceas- 
ing to  present  the  deportment  of  a  lady  without  acquiring  that  of  a  gentle- 
man." ^ 

"There  is  nothing  more  conventional  than  the  convention  of  uncon- 
ventionally." 

"The  world  would  soon  explode  unless  there  were  conventions  to 
hold  it  together." 

"No  one  in  the  world  except  a  mortified  saint  is  actually  displeased  at 
the  fact  of  becoming  rather  important." 

"THE  NECROMANCERS." 

"There  are  a  good  many  things  one  can't  explain ;  and  yet  one 
doesn't  insist  they're  done  by  the  devil." 

"THE  HISTORY  OF  RICHARD  RAYNAL,  SOLITARY." 

"It  is  only  the  souls  that  do  not  love  that  go  empty  in  this  world." 
"The  surest  manner  to  perplex  a  man  is  to  suggest  to  him  that  his 
brain  is  clouded." 

"THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  PLAIN  MAN." 
"God  only  asks  you  to  do  your  best." 

"A  CITY  SET  ON  A  HILL." 

"The  individual  saves  his  life  by  losing  it,  and  realizes  the  meaning 
of  his  own  identity  only  by  merging  it  in  the  commonwealth. 

"Indviduals  cannot  cohere  closely  unless  they  sacrifice  something  of 
their  individuality." 

"CHRIST  IN  THE  CHURCH." 

"Today,  as  in  Bethlehem,  the  bourgeois  sits  at  home  and  discusses 
the  census,  while  Shepherds  and  Kings  adore  in  the  stable." 

"Man's  highest  life  does  not  consist  in  self-expression,  but  in  self- 
sacrifice." 
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"THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  CHRIST." 
"The  way  of  the  spiritual  path  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  souls 

that  might  have  been  friends  of  Christ." 

"No  man  can  advance  three  paces  on  the  road  of  perfection  unless 

Jesus  Christ  walks  beside  him." 

"THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CONVERT." 
"A  Church  that  appeals  merely  to  ancient  written  words  can  be  no 
more  at  the  best  than  an  antiquarian  society." — The  London  Universe. 


Thoughts  on  a  Picture 


Only  a  penciled  picture 

Drawn  in  playful  glee, 
Yet  what  a  host  of  memories 

Through  it  are  borne  to  me ; 

Nights  with  their  long,  long  watches, 

Hours  of  lonely  gloom, 
Cheered  by  a  gentle  presence, 

Oft    in  the  silent  room ; 

The  brown-robed  form  that  was  watched  for 

Even  at  dawn  of  day, 
Sound  of  the  quiet  footsteps 

Chasing  the  gloom  away ; 

Querulous  plaints  of  the  sufferer 
Checked  by  a  cheery  word, 

Thoughts  of  bright  hope  and  courage 
Into  the  faint  heart  poured : 

All  this  I  see  in  the  picture, 

Never  in  palace  halls 
A  fairer  than  life's  devotion 

Shrined  in  St.  Francis'  walls.* 

— Fidelis. 
:St.  Francis'  Hospital,  New  York. 


Newman  and  a  Little   Child 

THE  STORY  OF  A  CONVERSION. 

By  Rev.  E.  R.  Grimes 
(In  the  London  Universe.) 

I  was  an  Anglican  clergyman — a  member  of  an  Anglican  religious 
order  which  prided  itself  on  its  ''Catholicity."  Being  in  temporary  charge 
of  the  London  House,  I  could  go  in  and  out  without  asking  leave.  There 
was  a  weight  upon  my  mind.  I  was  in  grave  doubt  whether,  after  all,  I  was 
a  Catholic.  I  had  read  most  of  Newman's  books,  but  there  was  one  which 
I  was  afraid  of  reading,  lest  it  might  unsettle  me,  so  I  had  resolutely  left 
it  alone.  Now,  however,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  opportunity  seemed  to  stare 
me  in  the  face.  Why  could  I  not  walk  over  to  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  and  read  that  book?  I  could,  and  I  would.  So  I  set  out  that 
early  summer  morning  clad  in  cassock  and  girdle  and  long  priestly  cloak. 
It  seemed  like  a  dangerous  adventure,  so  accustomed  were  we  to  judge 
adversely  any  internal  voice  which  called  us  on  towards  Rome.  But, 
stifling  the  sense  of  danger  as  far  as  I  could,  I  ascended  the  narrow 
street,  turned  the  corner,  and  came  up  against  the  stream  of 
workers  setting  out  for  the  business  of  the  day.  I  nearly  ran 
into  one  of  them.  It  was  a  little  child  of  nine  with  a  satchel  on 
his  back,  and  he  was  leading  his  younger  brother  to  school.  I  had  stopped 
him  unintentionally,  and  as  he  stopped  he  looked  up  and  surveyed  me  with 
wondering  eyes.  "Are  you  a  Catholic?"  he  said;  "we  are  Catholics." 
That  was  all.  It  was  one  of  those  utterances  which  come  spontaneously 
from  the  lips  of  a  child,  but  it  touched  the  spot  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done.  It  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  I  could  say  nothing :  I  could 
only  smile  and  pass  on.  But  the  voice  of  that  little  child  was  with  me  all 
day  long.  Immediately  it  sent  a  thrill  of  encouragement  into  my  waver- 
ing mind,  and  I  never  hesitated  again.  The  strong,  simple  certainty  of 
that  small  schoolboy  that  he  and  his  brother  were  Catholics  made  me  long 
to  solve  the  doubts  of  my  aching  soul,  and  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  faith  of 
a  little  child. 
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So  I  hurried  my  steps,  went  through  the  turnstile  of  the  Museum, 
passed  into  the  library,  sat  down  in  a  quiet  corner  and  wrote  upon  the  slip 
of  paper,  "Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  by  Cardinal  Newman." 

Often  before  I  had  felt  that  mysterious  attraction  to  Rome  which 
we  used  to  call  "Roman  fever."    And  many  times  I  had  thrown  it  off  with 
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the  thought  that,  after  all.  the  Christianity  of  Rome,  with  its  exact  defini- 
tion of  doctrine,  its  elaborate  ceremonial,  and  its  amazing  organization, 
was  a  different  thing  from  the  Christianity  of  the  Early  Ages ;  and  not- 
ably, the  assertion  of  St.  Peter's  authority  and  that  of  his  immediate 
successors  did  not  in  any  way  compare  with  the  claims  of  the  Pope  of 
today.  Newman,  I  had  been  told,  had  actually  invented  a  new  doctrine, 
in  order  to  bridge  over  this  gulf  and  to  justify  his  secession — the  doctrine 
of  the  "Development  of  Doctrine" — and  had  embodied  it  in  his  book. 
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The  book  lay  before  me  on  the  table,  and  I  was  reading  it.  It  took  me 
several  days,  but  I  plodded  along,  encouraged  at  every  chapter  by  the 
voice  of  the  child ;  and  when  I  had  finished,  my  doubts  were  finished. 
After  all,  this  "new"  doctrine  was  as  old  as  the  hills.  All  the  creeds  of 
Christendom  by  their  history,  structure  and  contents  proclaimed  it — the 
Apostles',  the  Nicene,  the  Athanasian,  bore  witness  to  it  quite  as  certainly 
as  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  It  was  enshrined  in  the  very  words  of 
Christ :  "I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  to  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them 
now.  But  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come  He  will  teach  you  all 
truth."  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which, 
when  it  is  sown  in  the  earth,  is  less  than  all  the  seeds ;  and  when  it  is 
sown,  it  groweth  up,  and  becometh  greater  than  all  herbs,  and  shooteth 
out  great  branches,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  may  dwell  under  the 
shadow  thereof."  The  seed  and  the  tree — so  different  in  appearance,  yet 
always  the  same.  So  simple  the  seed,  so  complex  the  tree,  yet  complete 
in  their  unity.  The  seed  so  new,  the  tree  so  old,  yet  never  a  break  in  con- 
tinuity. 

A  month  later  I  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  ever 
since  then  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  share  the  certain  conviction  of  that 
little  Catholic  schoolboy,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  bear  witness  to  his 
faith  to  a  grown-up  stranger  in  a  London  street.     We  are  not  strangers 

now. 

&■  &  & 

"Here  in  the  country's  heart 

Where  the  grass  is  green, 
Life  is  the  same  sweet  life 

As  it  e'er  hath  been. 

"Trust  in  a  God  still  lives, 

And  the  bell  at  morn 
Floats  with  the  thought  of  God 

O'er  the  rising  corn. 

"God  comes  down  in  the  rain, 

And  the  crop  grows  tall — 
This  is  the  country  faith 

And  the  best  of  all !" 

—Walter  Lecky. 


Vive   La  France! 

By  Charlotte  Holmes  Crawford 
(In  Scribner's  Magazine.) 

Franceline  rose  in  the  dawning  gray, 

And  her  heart  would  dance,  though  she  knelt  to  pray, 

For  her  man  Michel  had  holiday, 

Fighting  for  France. 
She  offered  her  prayer  by  the  cradleside, 
And  with  baby  palms  folded  in  hers  she  cried  : 
"If  I  have  but  one  prayer,  dear  Crucified, 

Christ — save  France  ! 
"But  if  I  have  two,  then,  by  Mary's  grace. 
Carry  me  safe  to  the  meeting  place, 
Let  me  look  once  again  on  my  dear  lover's  face. 

Save  him  for  France  !" 
She  crooned  to  her  boy:  "Oh,  how  glad  he'll  be. 
Little  three-months   old,  to  set  eyes  on  thee ! 
For,    rather  than  gold,  would  I  give,  wrote  he, 

'A  son  to  France!'  " 
"Come,  now,  be  good,  little  stray  sautcrcllc. 
For  we're  going  by-by,  to  thy  papa    Michel, 
But  I'll  not  say  where,  for  fear  thou  wilt  tell, 

Little   pigeon   of   France ! 

"Six  days'  leave  and  a  year  between! 

But  what  would  you  have  ?    In  six  days  clean 

Heaven  was  made,"  said  Franceline, 

"Heaven  and  France!" 
She  came  to  the  town  of  the  nameless  name. 
By  the  marching  troops  in  the  streets  she  came. 
And  she  held  high  her  boy,  like  a  taper  flame 

Burning  in  France. 
Fresh  from  the  trenches  and  gray  with  grime. 
Silent  they  march  like  a  pantomime, 
"But  what  need  of  music?     My  heart  beats  time, 

Vive  la  France !" 
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His  regiment  comes.     Oh,  then,  where  is  he? 
"There  is  dust  in  my  eyes,  for  I  cannot  see ! 
Is  that  my  Michel  to  the  right  of  thee, 

Soldier  of  France?" 
Then  out  of  the  ranks  a  comrade  fell, 
"Yesterday — 'twas  a  splinter  of  shell 
And  he  whispered  thy  name,  did  thy  poor  Michel, 

Dying  for  France !" 
The  tread  of  the  troops  on  the  pavement  throbbed 
Like  a  woman's  heart  of  its  last  joy  robbed. 
As  she  lifted  her  boy  to  the  flag,  and  sobbed : 

"Vive  la  France !" 

^    &  & 
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The  Legend  of  the  Blarney  Stone 

(From  The  Catholic  News) 

HO  is  there,  wherever  a  Gael  is  found,  who  does  not  speak  of 
the  famous  Blarney  Stone?  From  Ireland  I  could  not  take 
my  departure  without  visiting  the  old  castle  on  which  the 
wonderful  block  can  be  seen  by  all  and  kissed  by  those  who 
have  a  lofty  contempt  for  danger,  inconvenience  and  other 
people's  nerves.  The  stone  is  of  white  limestone  placed  in 
the  northwest  wall  (on  the  outside)  of  Blarney  Castle 
about  five  feet  from  the  battlement  at  a  distance  of  120  feet 
from  the  ground.  And  on  it  runs  the  inscription:  "Cor- 
mach  McCarthy  fortis  me  fieri  fecit  A.  D.  1446."  How  did  the  stone  in 
McCarthy's  great  castle  come  to  have  the  reputation  of  imparting  the  gift 
of  eloquence  to  the  man  lucky  enough  to  press  his  lips  upon  it  ?  The  story 
is  a  long  and  interesting  one.  Luckily  an  exhaustive  account  comes  to 
hand.  And  before  me  lies  a  miniature  model  of  the  stone  accompanied 
by  the  lines : 

"Its  magnetic  Powers  are  Great, 
So  touch  it  if  you  have  occasion ; 
If  you  kiss  it,  they  say 
From  that  happy  day 
You'll  have  wonderful  powers  of  persuasion." 
But  to  return  to  the  origin  of  the  jovial  legend.     Blarney  Castle  was 
built  in  1446  A.  D.    In  the  fall  of  1449  The  McCarthy  invited  to  a  great 
hunting  party  The  O'Donovan,  O'Sullivan  Beare,  O'Donoughue  More, 
O'Donoughue  of  the  Glen,  the  O'Mahonys,  the  O'Keefes,  the  O'Calla- 
ghans  and  other  powerful  nobles  who  brought  their  retinues  with  them. 
At  dawn  next  morning  the  chieftains  set  out  with  their  followers  and 
wolf-hounds  to  the  chase  of  the  large  red  deer  which  then  abounded  in 
Erin. 

Over  hill  and  dale,  over  marsh  and  river  and  lake,  sped  the  great  party 
that  fine  October  day  after  a  great  deer.  Weary  and  covered  with  foam 
the  noble  beast  sped  on  till  evening,  until  the  hunters  had  fallen  far  behind. 
The  McCarthy  alone  kept  near  him,  cheering  on     the    baying    hounds. 
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Down  by  the  winding  Lee  fled  the  deer,  till  near  Gougane  Barra  he 
plunged  into  the  water  and  swam  for  an  island  where  the  luxuriant  under- 
growth offered  him  a  cover. 

Into  the  tide  The  McCarthy  spurred  his  jaded  steed  in  pursuit.  "He 
had  just  reached  land/'  says  the  chronicler,  "and,  tired  and  weary  though 
he  was,  his  heart  rejoiced  at  the  certain  glory  before  him,  when  a  wild 
shriek  for  help  arrested  his  progress,  and  the  next  instant  the  pity,  the 
gallant  bravery,  of  the  Desmonds  rose  in  his  veins.  He  called  off  his 
hounds,  turned  his  horse's  head  and  blew  a  shrill  blast  on  his  bugle,  and 
left  behind  him  the  prize,  for  which  he  had  ridden  so  far  and  so  fast  the 
entire  day.  Glancing  whence  the  cry  proceeded,  he  beheld,  midway  in  the 
river,  a  human  figure  almost  half  covered  by  the  rising  waters  which  were 
swollen  from  the  recent  autumnal  rains,  and  which  mounted  far  above  the 
loose  stones  of  the  ford  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  pedestrian 
travelers.  A  few  moments  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  it,  and  upon  dismount- 
ing, he  saw  before  him  a  woman,  no  longer  young,  but  pale  and  worn, 
clad  in  a  dark  habit,  amid  the  folds  of  which  swung,  partly  concealed  from 
view,  a  large  Rosary.  Though  swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  she  kept 
herself  erect  by  leaning  on  a  pilgrim's  staff. 

"Without  speaking,  he  tenderly  lifted  the  frail  creature  onto  his 
horse,  sprang  up  himself  and  once  more  rode  back  to  the  main  shore, 
passing  on  his  way  the  island,  where  probably  his  stag  was  enjoying  all 
the  delights  of  perfect  security.  When  The  McCarthy  once  more  felt  the 
dry  ground  beneath  his  horse's  feet  night  had  fallen,  and  as  he  dis- 
mounted, and  assisted  his  companion  to  do  likewise,  he  saw  by  the  moon- 
light that  a  face  bespeaking  heartfelt  gratitude  was  raised  to  his." 

She  called  him  her  deliverer.  She  told  him  she  was  a  pilgrim  from 
Tarbert  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Finbar,  which  was  then  where  the  handsome 
Protestant  Cathedral  of  Cork  now  stands.  She  had  attempted  to  lord 
the  river,  but  the  tide  rose  ere  she  had  reached  halfway,  so  that  she  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat.  Then,  giving  herself  up  for  lost,  she  com- 
mended her  soul  to  God  and  gave  one  last  shriek  of  despair.  At  that 
moment  the  gallant  Irish  chieftain  spurred  to  her  rescue. 

"And,"  the  woman  pursued,  "the  great  Maker  of  all  will  reward  and 
deal  with  thee  as  thou  hast  dealt  with  others ;  thou  who,  unlike  the  other 
great  ones  of  this  earth,  hast  left  thy  pleasure  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  weak,  the  poor  of  God.    Cormach  McCarthy,  truly  called  'the  Strong.' 
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for  strong  and  kind  thou  hast  been  to  me,  know  then  that  I  am  not 
ungrateful.  Know  that  I  never  leave  a  good  deed  go  unrewarded.  What 
dost  thou  wish  for?  What  gift  in  this  world  could  render  more  happi- 
ness to  thy  heart?" 

And  the  chronicler  says  the  great  earl  feared  the  poor  woman  had 
become  deranged.  But  to  humor  her,  he  replied :  "I  would  have  a  place 
in  thy  prayers,  good  mother." 


PRETTY  POND  LILUES 

"That  shall  ever  be  yours,"  she  responded.  "But  still  I  wish  to  leave 
thee  something  of  earthly  value.  Be  quite  sure  riches  and  power  I  can 
bestow  upon  thee  with  no  stinting  hand,  and  not  alone  on  thee,  but  on  thy 
entire  race." 

"As  for  riches,"  quoth  McCarthy  the  Strong,  "I  want  no  more,  for 
when  did  the  Desmonds  ever  receive  riches  but  to  dispense  them  afresh? 
And  power — that  is  good  for  the  ambitious — but  The  McCarthy  would 
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be  unworthy  of  the  name  if  he  exchanged  his  castle,  built  by  himself  at 
Blarney,  and  the  love  of  his  honest  vassals,  each  one  willing  to  die  for 
his  lord,  if,  I  say,  be  exchanged  them  and  received  in  return  the  power 
and  renown  of  Charlemagne." 

The  woman  walked  silently  beside  him.  "My  obligation,"  she  said 
at  length,  "is,  indeed,  hard  to  repay.  But  what  dost  thou  say  to  elo- 
quence? Know  that  I  can  also  give  thee  this  to  act  as  a  spell  alike  o'er 
friends  and  enemies." 

At  this  the  Chieftain  smiled  an  incredulous  smile.    But  he  answered : 

"That  gift,  indeed,  would  I  gratefully  accept,  be  it  in  the  power  of 
mortal  to  grant  it.  Brave  and  fearless,  honorable  and  gallant,  though  the 
Desmonds  have  ever  been,  still  there  was  none  of  them  silver-tongued, 
and  could  Cormach  once  possess  this  rare  gift,  then,  indeed,  would  he  be 
brought  nearer  in  likeness  to  his  Creator." 

"So  be  it,"  said  the  strange  woman.  "Thou  shalt  possess  the  gift,  and 
in  a  perfection  never  yet  heard  by  thy  friends.  But  faith  must  live  in  thy 
heart.  And  to  show  that  thou  believest  in  me,  tomorrow  morning  at  early 
dawn  mount  thou  thy  castle,  place  thy  feet  on  the  battlements  thereof, 
and  upon  the  northwest  side  thou  shalt  see  a  stone,  which  bears  thine  own 
inscription.  That  stone  is  the  length  of  thy  body  from  the  battlements. 
And  having  by  thine  own  aid  alone  reached  the  spot,  press  thy  lips  against 
that  mute,  cold  stone.  From  that  moment  no  human  heart  can  resist  thee 
or  the  words  that  thou  shalt  utter.  And  not  thou  alone,  but  those  who 
come  after  thee,  possessing  also  the  gift  of  faith,  shall  do  what  I  bid  thee — 
shall  kiss  the  Blarney  Stone  if  they  wish  to  be  eloquent.  Now  fare  thee 
well.  May  God  have  thee  always  in  His  keeping.  We  part  to  meet  no 
more  till  dawns  the  great  day  which  ends  Time.  Then  shall  the  Father 
amply  recompense  thee,  and  thou  shalt  have  my  most  earnest  prayers 
while  I  live." 

She  then  turned  her  black,  melancholy  eyes  upon  the  great  Earl  with 
a  look  of  gratitude,  and  next  moment  she  was  gone. 

&  &  &■ 

The  Infinite  always  is  silent ; 

It  is  only  the  Finite  speaks. 
Our  words  are  the  idle  wave-caps 

On  the  deep  that  never  breaks. 
We  may  question  with  wand  of  science, 

Explain,  decide  and  discuss ; 
But  only  in  meditation 

The  Mystery  speaks  to  us.         — John  Boyle  O'Reilly 


Applying   the   Sermon 

By  Tom  Daly 

(  M  the  pastor'd  a  sermon  was  splendid  this  moniin'," 

Said  Xora  O'Hare, 
"But  there's  some  in  the  parish  that  must  have  had  warniiT 

An  'worshipped  elsewhere  : 
But  wherever  they  were,  if  their  ears  wasn't  burnin'. 

Troth,  then,  it  is  quare!" 

'There  are  women,"    sez  he.  'an'  they're  here  in  this  parish, 

An'  plentiful,  too, 
Wid  their  noses  so  high  an'  their  manners  so  airish, 

But  virtues  so  few, 
'Tis  a  wonder  they  can't  see  how  much  they  resemble 

The  proud  Pharisee, 
Ye  would  think  they'd  look  into  their  own  souls  an'  tremble 

Such  sinners  to  be. 
t  all !    They  believe  themselves  better  than  other-. 

An'  give  themselves  airs 
Till  the  pride  o'  them  strangles  all  virtues  an'  smothers 

The  good  o'  their  prayers.' 

"That's  the  way  he  wint  at  them,  an',  faith,  it  was  splendid— 

But  wasted,  I  fear, 
Wid  the  most  o'  the  women  for  whom  't  was  intended 

Not  there  for  to  hear. 
An'  thinks  I  to  myself,  walkin'  home,  what  a  pity 

That  Mary  Ann  Hayes 
An'  Cordelia  McCann  should  be  out  o'  the  city 

This  day  of  all  days. 

"But,  indeed,  'twas  a  glorious  sermon  this  mornin'." 

Said  Xora  O'Hare.. 
"Though  I'm  sorry  that  some  o'  the  parish  had  warnin' 

An'   worshipped  elsewhere: 
But  wherever  they  were,  if  their  ear-  wasn't  burnin' 

Trcth,  then,  it  is  quare  !" 
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Notre  Dame  and  Guadalupe 

The  Work  of  One  of  the  Living  Heroes 

of   Tuberculosis 


ATHER  KEMPER  a  little  over  five  years  ago  as  a  young 

consumptive  was  sent  by  Archbishop  Quigley,  immediately 

|H   SgS      after  recalling  him  from  Rome  and  ordaining  him,  to  the 

healthy  "Texas  Alps"  around  Kerrville,  in  order  to  regain 

his  strength. 

Instead  of  dying,  Father  Kemper  spent  only  a  month  in 
a  sanitarium  and  then  begged  the  missionary  priest,  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  at  the  hospital,  for  a  slice  of  his  vast 
territory.     His  confrere  gave  him  not  more  than  half  the 
size  of  the  Chicago  diocese  with  a  solitary,  dilapidated  church  building. 

The  neglected  edifice,  wherein  our  Eucharistic  King  had  descended 
about  once  a  month  for  the  previous  score  of  years,  was  on  the  verge  of 
toppling  over.  It  needed  wholesale  repairs  at  once  in  order  to  make  it 
safe  for  assembly  purposes.  Predecessors  in  this  field  had  labored  heroic- 
ally to  keep  together  their  scattered  flock  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties 
assigned  to  their  jurisdiction.  With  so  much  ground  to  cover,  and  so 
many  dozens  of  Catholic  pioneers  separated  miles  from  one  another  and 
leagues  from  any  priest  or  church,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  expect 
anything  pretentious  in  the  line  of  a  religious  edifice  or  parochial  con- 
veniences. 

A  small  room  was  tacked  onto  the  forlorn-looking  church,  and  served 
the  purpose  of  rectory  at  night  when  the  folding-bed  was  opened,  and  of 
sacristy  by  day  when  the  few  outworn  vestments  were  spread  upon  the 
homemade  stand. 

Pure  chance,  or  more  theologically,  the  guiding  finger  of  Divine 
Providence,  led  the  Chicago  priest  to  this  dreary  vineyard.  Burning  zeal 
consumed  him  more  than  consumption  could,  and  apparently  made  him  a 
well  man  in  less  than  a  month,  for  he  at  once  began  an  energetic  career 
on  sixteen-hour  daily  schedule  which  to  this  day  has  not  been  interrupted 
bv  sickness,  fatigue  or  vacation. 
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His  father  was  marvelously  liberal  with  what  of  earthly  goods  the 
Almighty  had  placed  in  his  custody.  Through  the  benefactions  of  this 
philanthropist    a  better  location  was  secured  for  the  church,  which  was 


moved  thereto  and  completely  overhauled, 
building  was  erected  on  the  premises. 


M 


orcover,  a  habitable  rectory 


INTERIOR  OF  SAINT  MARY'S  CHURCH,  KERRVILLE.  TEXAS 


Still  one  could  hardly  say  that  a  start  had  been  made.  Bigotry  is 
largely  ignorance,  and  one  of  the  stock-in-trade  sayings  of  nearly  all 
bigots  is  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  sworn  enemy  to  enlightenment,  is 
opposed  to  public  schools  and  to  every  form  of  learning.  It  was  misspent 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  priest  to  try  and  instruct  hi-  handful  of  Catholic 
children  before  they  marched  off  to  their  school  where  all  his  teachings 
were  gainsaid.  He  made  every  sacrifice  within  his  power  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  few7  persecuted  pupils  m  whom  he  foresaw  the  nucleus  of 
a  future  congregation;  but  all  the  odds  were  against  him.  He  could  not 
hope  to  make  any  perceptible  progress  until  he  could  systematize  and 
organize  his  work  by  means  of  a  school  of  his  own. 
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The  "dream,"  as  the  leading  merchants  called  it,  was  never  expected 
by  the  citizens  to  be  realized.  Certainly,  no  help  worth  mentioning  was 
forthcoming-  from  local  sources.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  permitting 
the  erection  of  a  Catholic  school  was  denounced  from  a  sectarian  pulpit. 
As  for  the  Catholic  parishioners,  they  were  ninety-five  per  cent,  women 


OUR  LADY  OF  GUADALUPE  SCHOOL,  KERRVILLE,  TEXAS 


and  children  of  mixed  marriage  and  only    a    tenth    part    were    practical 
enough  to  admit  their  Faith  ;  but  all  were  as  poor  as  the  proverbial  church 


'to 

mouse 


Once  more  the  pastor's  father  came  to  the  rescue,  previous  to  his 
lamented  demise,  and  by  mortgaging  his  life  insurance  the  impossible 
actualized.  On  September  first,  a  Catholic  school,  Notre  Dame  Institute, 
swung  open  its  doors  to  the  American  public.     It  was  a  bold  venture,  for 
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the  problem  of  getting  students  (Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  J  was  still 
bewildering.  This  part  of  the  undertaking,  however,  was  thrown  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  heavenly  patroness  to  whom  the  school  was  dedicated 
and  on  whose  birthday  it  was  formally  opened.  In  the  initial  month  the 
pastor's  birthday  also  occurred,  and  he  begged  Our  Lady  to  give  him 
seventy-five  students  as  a  birthday  present.  Presumptuous  seemed  such 
a  request  in  view  of  the  timid  few  thus  far  enrolled ;  but  on  the  designated 
day  the  precise  number  was  registered  in  the  record  of  matriculations. 


SAINT  MARY'S  CHURCH  AND  PORTIUNCULA 


From  that  day  forth,  "Little  Notre  Dame"  commanded  the  respect  of 
every  Kerrville  citizen.  Carefully  they  tested  her  by  the  scriptural  test, 
and  found  her  fruits  were  above  criticism.  The  envious  bigots  could  not 
brook  the  success  that  this  undertaking  meant  for  the  Catholic  Faith.  In 
order  to  molest  the  priest  and  deplete  his  resources,  the  proselytizers 
busied  themselves  with  his  outlying  Mexican  Catholics. 

Once  more  abandoning  himself  to  Divine  Providence,  the  Chicago 
priest  who  had  been  sent  to  these  healthy  mountains  more  dead  than  alive 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  building  another  school.  Every  available  cent 
of  his  own  money  and  advanced  inheritance  went  into  this  enterprise. 
Finally  under  the  cloud  of  a  big  debt,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  scho- 
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lastic  year,  (  Hir  Lady  of  Gaudalupe  School  was  ready  to  welcome  her 
destitute  children. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kemper  has  made  a  complete  and  sublime  sacrifice  of  all 
his  wealth,  talent  and  energies:  soldier-like  he  has  bravely  endured  tre- 
mendous opposition,  and  has  labored  amid  these  disheartening  conditions 


PALACES  OF  DOWN-TRODDEN  BROWNIES 
Two  Large   Families  to  Each  Outworn  Freight  Car 


for  over  five  years  now  without  a  cent  of  income,  but  actually  at  a  current 
deficit  of  at  least  four  dolh-rs  a  day.  Read,  for  instance,  his  own  admis- 
sion published  by  an  ardent  admirer  not  long  ago,  in  a  widely-known 
Catholic  monthly  : 

"I  learn  from  my  books  that  the  monthly  current  expense  for  the 
maintenance  of  merely  the  American  congregation  in  Kerrville  is  at  least 
Sy^.  this  sum  being  used  for  paying  the  following  bills  :  Water,  light,  fuel. 
telephone,  horse,  janitor,  insurance  and  taxes.  To  this  can  be  added 
another  $6  a  month  for  cqndles,  wine,  oil  and  sundry  church  requisites. 
These  bills  do  not  include  any  traveling  expenses,  the  purchase  of  tools, 
the  necessary  repairs  and  continual  improvements  or  additions  either  in 
inventory  or  building.  Xow  add  to  this  the  payment  of  a  salary  for  the 
Sisters  who  conduct  my  free  Mexican  school,  and  all  the  other  expenses 
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attached  to  this  charitable  institution,  and  you  can  realize  that  my  current 
expenses  in  Kerrville  alone  are  at  least  $5  a  day,  despite  the  fact  that  my 
sister  heroically  contributes  her  services  as  my  housekeeper. 

"So  much  for  the  debit  side.  What  about  the  income?  My  parish 
ledger  shows  that  in  the  course  of  one  year  I  received  thirteen  mass 
stipends  from  local  sources,  $45.21  from  baptisms,  marriages  and  fun- 
erals, $89.39  from  all  the  collections,  of  which  the  best  eight  go  to  the 
diocesan  chancery  for  various  purposes,  and  a  so-called  salary  of  $223.50, 
which  I  collected  from  house  to  house,  saloons  included.  In  other  won1?. 
the  gross  receipts  do  not  amount  to  a  dollar  a  day.  and  the  daily  upkeen 
cost,  as  we  have  seen,  averages  about  five  dollars.  As  for  the  outlying 
missions,  the  truth  is  that  most  of  them  are  an  additional  heavy  drain  on 
my  exhausted  purse.  A  sick  call  of  sixty  miles  is  nothing  uncommon  :  and 
if  this  must  be  made  in  a  hurry  by  automobile,  it  means  a  bill  of  at  least 
$15.  which  I  could  not  possibly  think  of  collecting  from  a  dvin°:  Mexican, 
whose  coffin  I  may  have  to  make  myself  after  donating  the  lumber." 

Evidently,  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  the  doors  of  his  s  :h  1  >ls  and 
churches  open,  and  assure  a  triumph  for  the  true  Faith  in  this  thistle- 
strewn  region.  Father  Kemper  must  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  charm 
of  those  faithful  in  other  localities  whose  svmpathv  and  co-operatio-1  n 
this  worthy  and  apostolic  cause  he  can  arouse,  notably  through  the  med"1rn 
of  his  Guadalupe  Guild,  which  is  a  highly  privileged  Catholic  Missi  n 
SocietY.  and  blesses  the  gfiver  no  less  than  the  receiver. 


Chicago,  111.,  April  14.  1916. 

Reverend  Henry  M.  Kemper, 
Notre  Dame  Institute, 
Kerrville,  Texas. 

Reverend  Dear  Father  Kemper : 

This  is  to  certify,  at  your  own  request,  that  you  are  a  priest  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  who  some  years  ago  being  threatened  with 
tuberculosis,  went  to  the  Diocese  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  the  benefit 
of  your  health.  You  have  since  not  only  succeeded  in  building  up  your 
own  health,  but  also  you  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a  splendid  mission 
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among  the  Mexicans  in  that  part  of  the  diocese,  and  the  best  testimonial 
of  the  success  of  your  work  is  the  approbation  that  is  given  by  the  Bishop 
of  that  diocese  itself. 

I  wish  to  add  that  you  are  engaged  in  this  missionary  labor  with  our 
entire  approbation.  "We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  come  back  to  your 
own  diocese,  but  we  know  that  you  would  hardly  be  able  to  stand  the 
climatic  changes  of  a  Chicago  winter.  You  have  given  a  splendid  example 
of  priestly  zeal  by  not  remaining  idle  even  during  the  time  that  you  needed 
for  recuperating  your  health. 

I  trust  that  the  Lord  will  continue  to  bless  your  work  in  the  future 
as  He  has  in  the  past,  and  likewise  that  He  will  bless  all  of  those  who 
will  assist  you. 

With  best  of  wishes,  I  beg  to  remain,  Reverend  Dear  Father  Kemper, 
Sincerelv  vours  in  Christ, 

'  GEORGE  W.  MUNDELEIN, 

Archbishop  of  Chicago. 

&  4!?  & 

The  Pope's  Personal  Appearance 

FRENCH  PRELATE  SAYS  HIS  ORDINARY"  PORTRAITS 
ARE  MISLEADING. 

In  a  letter  to  his  people,  the  Archbishop  of  Aignon.  France,  gives 
this  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Benedict  XV. : 

"Allow  me  to  tell  you  in  the  first  place  that  you  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  our  present  Holy  Father's  personal  appearance  if  you  have  formed 
it  from  the  various  common  pictures  circulated  of  him.  They  are  not  true 
portraits.  To  judge  from  them  one  would  imagine  Benedict  XV.  to  be 
frail  and  delicate  and  in  indifferent  health.  But  it  is  really  quite  the  con- 
trary. His  face  betokens  both  strength  and  energy.  His  countenance  is, 
no  doubt,  grave  and  serious,  but  when  he  speaks  it  becomes  illuminated 
with  a  beautiful  smile,  which  makes  it  kind  and  benevolent.  His  forehead 
is  high,  his  look  calm  and  penetrating,  and  his  entire  personality  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  singular  distinction  which  is  shown  in  the  Pontiff's  manners 
and  conversation,  and  lends  additional  grace  and  charm  to  the  great  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition.  It  is  really  this  combination  of  kindness  and  dis- 
tinction which  is  the  characteristic  of  his  personality  and  the  secret  of  the 
irresistible  attraction  which  he  exercises  over  those  who  approach  him." 


Health  Insurance 
in  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 

AXTI-TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATIONS  TO  CO-OPERATE  IN 
LEGISLATIVE  CAMPAIGNS. 

Nearly  fifteen  hundred  anti-tuberculosis  associations  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  participate  in  a  campaign  for 
health  insurance  legislation  by  the  American  Association  of  Labor  Legis- 
lation, according  to  an  announcement  made  today  from  the  headquarters 
of  The  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
Bills  asking  for  health  insurance  legislation  will  be  introduced  in  more 
than  twenty  states  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter  and  the  support  of 
the  anti-tuberculosis  associations  and  other  public  health  organizations 
will  be  urged  for  these  bills. 

The  anti-tuberculosis  associations  are  counting-  upon  Health  Insur- 
ance as  an  aid  in  controlling  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  because  it  will  pro- 
vide machinery  first  of  all  to  discover  the  cases  that  cannot  now  be  found 
by  ordinary  methods  in  vogue,  and  secondly  it  will  help  to  secure  the  much 
needed  medical  care  in  hospitals  and  sanatoria  that  will  check  the  ravages 
of  this  disease.  But  more  than  these,  the  anti-tuberculosis  workers  are 
looking  to  Health  Insurance  as  an  aid  in  promoting  periodic  physical 
examinations  in  all  industries,  which  The  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  believes  would  be  one  of  the  great- 
est preventive  measures  that  can  be  introduced  in  this  country. 

At  the  present  time,  tuberculosis  is  the  greatest  single  cause  of  death 
and  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  of  all  diseases  to  detect.  Under  a  system 
of  Health  Insurance,  which  would  necessarily  presuppose  regular  exam- 
inations at  periodical  intervals  of  all  workers,  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee,  as  well  as  the  state,  would  be  interested  to  see  that  this  disease 
was  discovered  before  it  had  developed  too  far. 

The  proposed  bills  provide  for  participation  of  the  worker,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  state  in  the  insurance  fund  and  also  provide  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  scheme  to  already  existing  benefit  agencies  under  state 
supervision.  The  health  insurance  laws  will  cover  every  worker  earning 
$100  a  month  or  less. 


Telephone  Shopping 

(J.  P.  M.  E.,  in  The  Catholic  Citizen.) 

"Hello,  this  Marshall-Cooper's?    I  want  to  order  a  box  of  soap." 

"Just  a  minute — I'll  give  you  the  soap  department." 

"Hello?. . .  .Hello.  . .  .1  want  a  box  of  soap." 

"This  is  the  underwear  section.  Wait  a  minute  and  I'll  give  you  the 
soap  department — Operator,  give  this  party  the  soap  department. 

(Five  minute  wait). 

"Hello,  .hello..  Hello,  there! 

(No  answer). 

"Hello!    I  want  a  box  of  soap." 

"Soap?  You'll  find  that  in  the  soap  department.  This  is  the  skillets 
and  shoe  lace  section,  .just  a  minute.  ..  .Operator,  give  this  party  the 
soap  department.  ..." 

(You  wait  another  five  minutes). 

"Number,  please." 

"I  had  my  party,  operator." 

"Did  they  call  you?" 

"No.     I  called  them.     Private  exchange  4/6xyz." 

"Just  a  minute,  I'll  get  them  for  you " 

(Five  more  minutes). 

"Hello!  Hello!  Hello!  Oh,  Hello!  Marshall-Cooper's?" 

"Wrong  number." 

(You  jiggle  the  hook  ten  minutes). 

"Number,  please?" 

"Give  me  private  exchange  476XVZ." 

(Ten  minutes  more). 

"What  number  did  you  call,  please?" 

"I  called  private  exchange  476XVZ  and  I  want  it  right  now." 

"You're  on  the  wrong  exchange,  please  signal  your  operator." 

(You  finally  get  your  number  again). 

"Hello,  is  this  Marshall-Cooper's?    I  want  a  box  of  soap." 

"Just  a  minute,  I'll  give  you  the  soap  department." 

(You  wait  ten  more  minutes  and  faint  into  a  chair). 
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"No,  this  is  the  ladies'  nightgown  and  popular  songs.    Just  a  minute, 

I'll  give  you  the  soap  department Operator,  please  give  this  party 

the  soap  department.  . .  . 

(If  you  are  a  sticker  you  get  what  sounds  like  the  soap  department 
an  hour  or  so  later) . 

"Soap  department?    I  want  a  box  of  soap." 

"Name,  please?" 

"J.  L.  Fisher." 

"Did  you  say  T.  S.  Smith?" 

"No !  J  for  Joseph ;  L  for  Lemon ;  Fisher,  one  who  goes  fishing." 

"Oh,  J.  R.T  .  Snipe;  very  well,  what  address,  Mr.  Snipe?" 

"5481  Prairie  Avenue." 

"Did  you  say  Petry  Avenue?" 

"No,  Prairie  Avenue." 

"Spell  it,  please." 

"P  for  Prunes,  R  for  Rats,  A  for  August,  I  for  Iron,  R  for  Rasp- 
berries, I  for  Icecream,  E  for  Ezra." 

"Near  what  street? Charge  or  Cash? House  or  Apart- 
ment?  Telephone  number? Thank  you Very  good 

Now  what  was  it  you  said  you  wanted?    A  box  of  soap?    Oh,  you  want 

the  soap  department,  this  is  the  Rope  Section Operator,  please  give 

this  party  the  Soap  Department " 


Live  the  true  life  of  a  man  today.  Not  yesterday's  life  only,  lest  you 
become  a  murmurer,  nor  tomorrow's,  lest  you  become  a  visionary ;  but  the 
life  of  today,  with  happy  yesterdays  and  confident  tomorrows. 

— Father  Faber. 


Widening   Circles 


"I  want  you  to  put  jes'  as  many  vilets  on  as  you  can  for  twenty-five 
cents,  right  there  in  the  front,  so't  they'll  stick  up  and  look  kind  o'  stylish." 
It  was  a  thin,  sickly-looking  little  boy  that  spoke.  The  young  milliner's 
apprentice  behind  the  counter  smiled,  but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
the  grimy  fingers  undid  the  ungainly  newspaper  bundle,  and  took  out  a 
rusty  black  straw  hat  which  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  service. 

"It's  for  my  mother,"  he  continued,  "an  it's  a  surprise.  Do  you  think 
you  ken  git  it  done  fur  me  by  the  time  I  take  my  papers  down  to  the  office 
and  git  back?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  girl;  "only  don't  hurry  too  much.  What  is  your 
name  ?" 

"Jim,"  answered  the  boy ;  "and  I  won't.  An'  there's  the  twenty-five 
cents.     I'd  wait  for  it  a  couple  o'  hours,  if  I  had  to." 

He  passed  out,  whistling  cheerily.  The  girl  opened  her  shopping- 
bag,  and,  taking  out  a  bottle  of  shoe  polish,  began  applying  it  vigorously 
to  the  faded  straw. 

"Are  you  really  going  to  try  to  fix  up  that  old  thing?"  inquired 
another  clerk,  "and  take  your  noon  hour,  too?  Catch  me!  Why  didn't 
you  give  him  the  violets  and  let  him  go?  Twenty-five  cents  worth — 
humph !" 

"Indeed,  I  am  going  to  fix  it  up  for  the  poor  little  fellow,"  was  the 
earnest  reply.  "Just  think,  Mary;  I  suppose  he's  saved  up  that  money 
for  weeks !  I'm  so  glad  I  happened  to  get  this  blacking  this  morning. 
You  can't  tell  the  hat  when  I  get  through  with  it;  see  if  you  can!" 

She  hummed  a  happy  little  song  as  she  went,  putting  on  coat  after 
coat,  deftly  turning  the  straw  up  here  and  down  there. 

"Mrs.  Brown,"  she  said,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  store  entered  from 
a  rear  apartment,  "will  you  give  me  thirty-five  cents'  worth  of  violets  at 
wholesale?  A  poor  little  boy  has  brought  me  his  mother's  hat  to  trim, 
and  I  want  to  add  a  few  violets  to  what  he  has  ordered,  and  make  it  just 
as  pretty  as  I  can." 

"Indeed,  I  will,"  the  proprietor  answered ;  "and  good  measure  at 
that!"  And  so  it  came  about  that  the  poor  old  hat  was  transformed  into 
a  beautiful  "shiny"  one,  with  bunches  of  violets  peeping  out  here  and 
there  from  the  ribbons,  so  cunningly  arranged  that  the  worn,  faded  parts 
could  hardly  be  discerned  without  rigid  examination. 

"Oh,  you  don't  mean  that's  my  mother's  bunnit,  and  all  for  twenty- 
five  cents?"  exclaimed  Jim,  coming  back  just  as  the  finishing  touch  was 
being  given.  "Oh,  what  lots  o'  vi'lets !  How  did  you  git  it  so  shiny? 
Oh,  she'll  be  jest  tickled  to  death!" 
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It  was  a  wonderfully  happy  little  boy  who  gazed  from  the  bonnet 
into  the  clerk's  face. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  one  who  had  been  a  silent  spectator 
of  it  all  went  up  to  the  young  girl,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
said :  "This  has  been  a  lesson  to  me,  my  dear — a  lesson  that  I  can  never 
forget.  Out  of  the  abundance  with  which  I  am  blessed  I  have  begrudged 
to  the  poor  and  needy,  much  that  I  should  have  been  glad  to  bestow. 
Please  God,  it  shall  never  happen  again. 

In  her  simple  way,  the  girl  pondered  upon  the  woman's  words,  and 
wondered  what  her  life  had  been,  and  what  it  would  be.  Ah,  who  can 
say?  As  the  circles  of  a  pool  into  which  a  pebble  has  been  cast  widen 
and  widen  until  the  ripples  reach  beyond  our  sight,  so  the  influence  of  a 
noble,  generous  act,  though  one  that  the  world  might  call  a  small  one,  goes 
on  and  on  through  all  eternity. — Catholic  News. 


Importance  of  Order 


The  importance  of  order  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It 
is  only  the  people  who  have  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place  who  make  the  best  use  of  their  possessions.  There  are  multitudes 
who  spend  so  much  time  hunting  for  their  belongings  that  they  never  have 
a  chance  to  get  much  good  out  of  them. 

But  if  it  is  important  to  have  our  homes  in  order  and  our  desks  in 
order,  and  to  be  orderly  otherwise,  to  have  an  orderly  mind  is  the  most 
important  of  all.  A  great  many  people's  memories  are  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned garret.  Everything  is  piled  there  in  no  particular  order  or  arrange- 
ment. They  do  not  know  what  they  know  about  anything.  There  is  no 
system  in  their  thinking. 

People  with  disorderly  minds  are  inconsistent.  They  cannot  follow 
the  line  of  an  argument  and  they  can  hardly  follow  the  course  of  a  logical 
conversation.  Their  talk  is  full  of  jerky  surprises,  of  jumps  from  one 
subject  to  another,  apparently  unrelated.  Without  doubt  something  that 
has  been  said  accounts  for  the  cropping  up  of  the  new  themes  in  the  con- 
versations, but  such  abruptness  would  not  be  possible  to  an  orderly  mind. 

Keep  your  mind  in  order.  Have  some  method  for  arranging  what 
you  learn,  so  that  it  will  not  be  like  so  much  unrelated  rubbish.  Learn  to 
think  straight  from  one  thing  to  another.  Orderly  habits  of  thought  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  success. — Selected. 


The  Falling  Leaf 

By  Bernard  F.  J.  Dooley. 

The  gold  far  in  the  West 
That  tops  the  bleak  hill's  crest, 
The  dim  and  leaden  sky,- 
The  winds,  that  moan  and  sigh 
And  sob  the  hours  away 
Throughout  the  ashen  day; 
All,  all  are  rilled  with  grief 
For  the  falling  leaf. 

The  silvery  brook  that  flees 
Beneath  the  quiv'ring  trees, 
Asks  of  the  hectic  flower 
Within  her  humble  bower  : 
And  have  you  drunk  the  breath 
That  bears  the  sting  of  death ; 
And  is  your  stay  as  brief 
As  the  falling  leaf? 

No  more  is  seen  or  heard 
The  silvery  throated  bird 
Chant  to  the  crimson  morn, 
But  while  he  sits  forlorn, 
The  knarled  oak  moans  and  grieves 
And  weeps  its  serried  leaves. 
Vain  tears  !     Will  they  recall 
The  pale  ghost  of  Fall? 

Enchantress  of  the  year! 
With  incantations  drear 
You  hold  the  earth  in  thrall. 
Oh  smile  and  change  it  all ! 
But  never  from  my  heart 
Will  faith  and  hope  depart. 
My  love  will  never  be 

Like  the  withered  tree. 


Peter  Reilly  of  Philadelphia  has  just  published  a  fine  edition  of 
Francis  Thompson's  matchless  poem,  the  "Hound  of  Heaven,"  with  a 
biographical  sketch  and  notes  by  Michael  A.  Kelly,  C.  S.  Sp.,  and  an 
introduction  by  Katherine  Bregy. 

As  it  is  now  intended  to  popularize  the  poem  for  our  schools,  the 
present  edition  is  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  To  quote  from  the  introduc- 
tion, "Who  in  reading  the  present  volume  can  fail  to  feel  the  value  of  its 
notes  lies  less  in  their  explanation  of  metre  or  reference  than  in  their 
flashes  of  human  and  even  superhuman  insight?  No  man  can  explain  a 
great  work  of  art  in  mere  terms  of  black  and  white,  and  so,  at  their  best, 
these  notes  are  not  notes  at  all  but  rather  mediations." 

He  whose  ambition  it  was  to  "be  the  poet  of  the  return  to  God"  would 
be  well  content  to  have  his  masterpiece  a  familiar  one  in  "the  little  chil- 
dren's eyes." 

The  Seventh  Edition  of  Consumption  a  Curable  and  Preventable  Disease. 
What  a  Layman  Should  Know,  by  Laurence  F.  Flick,  M.  D.  Pub- 
lished by  Peter  Reilly,  Philadelphia. 
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In  clear,  forcible  style,  Doctor  Flick  tells  what  consumption  is,  what 
tuberculosis  is — their  relationship — causes — treatment — and  prevention. 
He  proves  that  tuberculosis  is  a  curable  disease,  shows  how  it  may  be 
cured  and  how  the  spread  of  the  disease  may  be  prevented.  The  exag- 
gerated dread  with  which  thoughtless  people  have  inflamed  the  public 
mind  by  saying  that  "all  outdoors  where  there  are  consumptives  is  swarm- 
ing with  tubercle  bacilli"  he  proves  to  be  groundless,  because  in  such  state- 
ments no  allowance  is  made  for  rain,  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Prayer  Book  for  Boy  Scouts.     Leather  binding,  35c. ;  flexible  binding, 
15c.     P.  J.  Kennedy  &  Sons,  New  York. 

The  Prayer  Book  for  Boy  Scouts  by  Rev.  Thomas  McGrath  has 
everything  that  is  essential  in  a  prayer  book,  and  at  the  same  time  can 
easily  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  The  print,  is  good,  the  binding  serv- 
iceable. It  is  really  the  best  book  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  Any  boy 
will  be  pleased  with  it,  for  the  normal  boy  dislikes  a  large  prayer-book. 
The  Guadalupe  Raccolta,  a  collection  of  Indulgenced  Prayers  and  Devo- 
tions, and  of  Catechetical  Rudiments,  compiled  by  a  Missionary 
Priest,  Notre  Dame  Institute. 

A  most  useful  little  book  containing  in  addition  to  a  good  deal  of 
practical  instructions  the  standard  Catholic  devotions  and  the  indulgences 
to  be  gained  by  them.  Price  15  cents  at  Notre  Dame  Institute,  Kerrville, 
Texas. 


A  Priest's  Sacrifice 

GIVES  HIS  LIFE  TO  SPARE  A  MARRIED  SOLDIER. 
(Paris  Correspondence  of  The  Catholic  Times.) 

The  Abbe  Dinety,  Professor  of  Science  at  the  Seminary  of  Agen, 
volunteered  to  serve  as  stretcher-bearer  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  a 
soldier,  the  father  of  a  family. 

His  Bishop  gave  the  required  permission,  though  he  built  many  hopes 
on  this  cultured  priest,  whose  intelligence  and  moral  worth  were  above 
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FOREST  LEAVES. 


the  average.  At  Verdun  the  Abbe  Dinety  offered  himself  for  a  dangerous 
mission,  and  under  a  hail  of  shells  went  to  help  four  soldiers  who  were 
severely  wounded.  While  engaged  in  dressing  their  wounds  he  was 
struck  by  a  shell.  When  the  stretcher-bearers  arrived  he  insisted  upon 
being  removed  the  last.  His  chest  had  been  torn  open  and  his  lungs  laid 
bare,  but  he  still  spoke,  and  to  the  Abbe  Desgranges,  a  military  chaplain, 
he  said  :  ''I  know  that  I  am  dying,  but  if  it  be  God's  will,  I  am  quite  con- 
tent. I  offer  my  life  for  France  and  for  the  souls  of  our  dear  soldiers." 
"At  his  funeral.''  writes  the  chaplain,  "we  laid  his  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
his  Medaille  Militaire  on  his  cassock.  I  have  seldom  witnessed  a  sacrifice 
so  simply,  so  deliberately  and  so  heroically  offered.'  ' 


BABY  AND  THE  BUNNIES 


Queen  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary 

I  have  gathered  flowers  for  my  Queen  today, 

Roses  fair  to  behold ; 

My  angel  will  bear  them  far  away 

To  realms  of  joy  untold. 

Five   I  found  by  the  Holy  Child, 

All  white  with  His  purity; 

Five   I  plucked  by  the  darkened  way 

Which  ended  in  Calvary; 

Five  are  bathed  in  the  golden  light 

That  shines  from  eternity. 

Roses  fair  to  behold, 

White,  and  crimson,  and  gold. 

Mother,  I  offer  them  trustingly, 

Take  thou  the  roses  and  pray  for  me. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y.  % 

a 
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M 
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The  Yorke  Shirt  Company 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Twin  State  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

HOOS1CK  FALLS,  N.  Y, 

Moore  and  Tierney 

COHOES,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


KNOX  SPARKLING  GELATINE 


*< 


(GRANULATED) 

***s5r^     \M  From    either    package 
£pARKI.lM(j     )t 

GElatiNI  1 


CHARLtSiB.KNOXCp. 


(YELLOfV  PACKAGE) 


you  can  make 

DESSERTS 

I   PUDDINGS,       JELLIES, 
SALADS,      ICES,      ICE 
CREAMS,  SHERBETS, 
AND  CANDIES 


(BLUE  PACKAGE) 


Each  package  will  make  FOUR  PINTS  (V2  gallon) 
of  jelly — four  times  as  much  as  the  ready-prepared 
packages  make. 

Send  for  our  NEW  RECIPE  BOOK  FREE 

Charles  B.Knox  Co.,  Inc.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


BOXFORD" 


BOXFORD 

IS  MADE  WITH  THIS  OVAL 
BUTTON  HOLE.  TRY  IT. 

IT'S  AN  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURE  OF 


ion 


OLDEST  BRAND 


(pilars 


UNITED  SHIRT  4.  COLLAR  CO..  TROY.  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


G 

G 

United  Waste 

Manufacturing 

Company 


TROY,  NEW  YORK  | 
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Shields  and  Sons 


i? 


i? 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


AD  VBRTISEMENTS 


The  Expense  Cutter  in 
The  Toilet  Room 

WELL  KNOWN  TO  THE  MANAGERS 
OF  ALL  LARGE  HOTELS  AND  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

People   waste.     Mostly  thoughtlessly.    But 
still  "using   up"    somebody's   money — your 
money.     In  the  lavatory,  when  they  rip  off  a  couple  of  yards  of 
paper,  when  a  little  would  be  sufficient.     YOU  LOSE. 

Place  a  Check  on  this  expense  with  an 
"ONLIWON"   TOILET   PAPER    CABINET 

"IT  STOPS  WASTE*9 


iz 


I 


Cut  Down  Your  Towel  Expense 

Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down  towel  waste.  Onliwon 
Paper  Towel  Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean  towel  for 
everybody — no  danger  of  communicating  disease. 

"ONLIWON"  PAPER  TOWEL  CABINETS 

Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.     Holds  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
_____  skin.      They    supply   one    towel    at   a 

time.  Xo  waste,  no  tearing,  no 
wash  bills.  They  save  money  and 
provide  better  service. 
Write  us  a  card  for  special  hotel 
proposition  sure  to  please  you.  Also 
A.  P.  W.  PAPER  TOWELS,  sani- 
tary,   satisfactory   and   inexpensive. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A.  - 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


EASTERN  TABLET  COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Albany,  New  York. 

R  H.  GUIBORD,  President.  J.  W.  GUIBORD,  Cashier 

The  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 

Start  a  Bank  Account  now,  your  whole  future  may 
depend  upon  it.  Deposits  in  this  Bank  are  welcome 
from  one  dollar  upward  and  if  left  six  months  or  more 
draw  interest  at  4%. 


Resources  over  Two  and  One-Half  Million  Dollars. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN  F.  O'BRIEN,  President  JOHN  HAUGHRAN,  Vice-President 

C.  E.  INMAN,  Cashier 


The  City  National  BanK 
of  Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh,  New  York 


A.  H.  Marshall  Co.,  Inc. 

Jay  A.  Freeman 

Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods,  Lowe  Brothers  Paints  and 
Kyanize  Varnishes,  Automobiles  and  Sundries 

32  Margaret  Street 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y- 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y- 

H-  C.  Graves                                                    F-  B-  Graves 

"GET  IT  AT  JAQUES" 

F.  B.  Graves  &  Sons 

Dealers  in  Groceries  and  Provisions,  Wines  and  Liquors 
Fruits  and  Vegetables 

W.  B.  Jaques  Drug 
Company 

Corner  of  Bridge  and  River  Streets 
PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y 

Payette,  Mendelsohn 

and  Company 

Witherell  Hotel 

CIGAR  MANUFACTURERS 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

35  and  37  Bridge  Street                       Pittsburgh,  N.  Y. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ogdensburg  Bank 

DIRECTORS 

Frank  Chapman,  President  Thomas  Spratt,  Vice-President 

John  Hannan  George  Hall 

Samuel  W.  Leonard,  Cashier 

OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


Ogdenshurg  Roller  Mills 

OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

Waller  A.  Bill,  Lumber  Dealer 

OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

Looks  go  a  long  way  but  wear  goes  further. 
You  get  both  at  a  fair  price  when  you  wear 

McMillan  pants  and  suits 

ALL  WOOL 
Manufactured  by 

The  Laurence-Nebster  Company 

MALONE,  NEW  YORK 

J.  V.  G  H.  Walsh 

Manufacturers  of  Sheep  Skins  Malone,  hew  York 

The  Smallman  Spenser  Company 

INCORPORATED 

MALONE,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


C.  L.  HOLDEN,  President  A.  J.  HOLDEN,  Vice  President 

C.  F.  MOORE,  Gen'l  Mang'r  and  Treas. 

Bennington  Scale  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

RAILROAD  AU  TO  TRUCK  COAL  and  HAY  SCALES 

DORMANT  PORTABLE  and  COUNTER  SCALES 

Weights  of  all  Systems 

Factory  and  Main  Office  BENNINGTON,  VT. 

REMNANTS 

Of  fancy  worsted  suitings  and  cloakings 
for  Women's  wear. 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

HOLDEN -LEONARD  CO. 

Bennington,  Vermont. 

L.  F.  Abbott  W.  H.  Bradford  E.  W.  Bradford 

H.  E.  Bradford  &  Company 

Established  1854 

Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  and  Men's  Knit  LTnderwear  and  Half  Hose 
in  Various  Styles,  White  and  Colored 

BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 
A.  J.  Cooper,  Pres.  and  Treas.  James  E.  Burke,  Sec'y 

The  Cooper  Mfg.  Company 

COOPER'S  UNDERWEAR 

Derby  Ribbed 
Grade  De  Luxe 

BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 

New  York  Office,  Room  43  Watson  Bldg\,  Cor.  Franklin  and  Church  Sts. 
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A   PUSH 

AND  IT'S  IN 


Handihook 


You  don't  need  to  hammer  or  screw  the  Handihook.  Your 
thumb's  the  only  tool  you  need.  It's  small  and  ornamental,  but 
very  strong.  Supports  10  pounds.  The  Handihook  is  just  the 
thing  for  hanging  up  pictures,  signs,  cards,  calendars,  whisks, 
towels,  coats,  waists,  skirts,  draperies,  utensils,  etc.  Brass,  Gun 
Metal,  Nickel  and  Antique  Copper,  25  cents  a  dozen.  Send  10 
cents  and  dealers  name  for  sample  package. 

A.  GOERTZ  &  COMPANY 

281  Morris  Avenue  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


J* 
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Sheldon 
Axel  and  Spring  Co. 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


I  I 

%  You  Can  Do  Your  Family  Washing 

Z7  ir 

£  IN  YOUR  HOME  BY  ELECTRICITY  FOR  2  CENTS 

g  The  following  are  using  the  1900  electric  washer :  St.  Francis 

g  Hospital,  Glen  Oak,  Peoria;  St.  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson, 

%  Peoria;   Sacred   Heart  Academy,  412  N.   Madison,   Peoria;   St. 

S  Margaret's    Convent,    17    Louisburg    Sq.,    Boston;    St.    George 

k  School,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Visitation  Convent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  St. 

g  Mary's  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.   Y. ;  The  Academy  of  the   Holy     p 

8  Name,  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  School  Sisters  Notre  Dame,  221  West  22nd      8 

55  Place,   Chicago;    Sisters   of   Christian   Charity,    St.   Augustine's      j? 

I  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.                                                                                 g 

3  WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION                        | 

I  The  1900  Washer  Company     | 

I  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.                                      | 

■*■'  5' 


Telephone  6410  Market 


Penn  Paper  Box  Company 

I  F.  B.  SIEGFRIED,  Mgr.  and  Treas. 


g      Capitalized  $50,000  Incorporated  New  Jersey 


i|  Hamilton  and  McWhorter  Streets, 

S  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

8 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


«      Andrew  Albright,  Jr.,  Pres.  T.  B.  Denton,  Vice-Pres.      ** 

T.  M.  Kays,  Secretary  C.  M.  Freeman,  Treas.  | 


Rtiftfterset  £x>* 


V 


R.  &  C.  H.  T.  CO.,  PROP'S. 

Offices  and  Factories,  NEWARK,  X.  J. 
Phone  9010  Market 


-;- 


S      Cable  Address  :  "Rubberset"  Newark.    Code  used  Western  Union  % 

I  1 

LYONS  I 

PIECE  DYE  WORKS  1 


PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 


* 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Telephone  7800  Market 


John  Pell  &  Son,  Inc. 


W.  L.  Lefavour,  Manager 


LAST  MANUFACTURERS 


&      Hermon  and  Tichenor  Streets, 

m 


NEWARK,  N.  J.      I 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Imlj-Nut 
parking  (Company 

CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y. 


Compliments  of 

(Etiarka  M.  (Errntae 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Compliments  of 


J.  CHEIN  &  COMPANY 


HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Established  1867 

C.  F.  Mueller  Company 

MACARONI,  SPAGHETTI,  EGG  NOODLES  AND 
KINDRED  PRODUCTS 

All  Mueller  products  are  packed  in  air-tight 
moisture-proof  packages 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
COMPLIMENTS  OF 

B,  M.  Shanley  Jr.,  Company 

n  and  13  Governor  Street,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Cable  Address  "Palpiform"  A.  B.  C.  and  Western  Union  Codes  Used 

Topken  Company 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Kid  and    Fabric  Gloves 

U.  S.  Selling  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  "Clementina" 

257-265  Fourth  Avenue,  Corner  21st  Street,  New  York 

Branch  Chemnitz,  Germany 

Louis  Rosenheim  &  Company 

FORMERLY  E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 

1 1 4- 1 1 8  West  1 7th  Street,  N  EW  YORK  CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


H     Emil  Berolzheimer.  President  Leopold  Ansbacher.   treasurer      55 

&      Samuel  Kraus,  Vice-Presideni         Charles  S.  Braisted,  Secretary       5* 

#•* 

5? 


g 


EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY 

g  Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

I  EAGLE    PENCILS 

K  Patented  April  3,  i860 

0  Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  Street 

Works,  710-742  E.  14th  Street 

1  XEW  YORK  CITY  g 

8      FURTH,   Germany     VIENNA,   Austria     LOXDOX,   England      g 
B  PARIS,  France  g 

"  5* 

5?  J? 

the:    woecott 

Smart  Hotel  for  Smart  People 

GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM,  Prop. 

Thirty-first  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  3850  Madison  Square 

Liondale  Bleach,  Dye  and  Print  Works 

(Incorporated) 

Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Printers  of  Textile  Fabrics 

WOOL    EXCHANGE 

New  York  Address,  611-621  Broadway 
ROCKAWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 
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^      Lets  the  Body  Breathe  1 


S 


"CHALMERS" 


CHALMERS 

TRADE   MARK 


T3 
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R£G.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


GUARANTEED 


This  Label  on  Every  Garment 


No  underwear  could 
be  healthier,  more  hy- 
gienic, lighter,  cooler, 
nor  more  comfortable 
than  this,  with  a  weave 
so  open  that  it  lets  the 
air  in  and  allows  per- 
spiration to  evaporate. 

THE  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

We  guarantee  your  satisfac- 
tion unconditionally,  which 
is  proof  of  durability,  quality 
and  fit. 

Write  for  Handsome  Booh 
of  All  Styles 


FOR  MEN 

50c 
FOR  MEN 

$1.00 


Any  Style 

Shirts  and  Drawers 

per  garment 

Union  Suits 
Any  Style 


FOR  BOYS 

25c 
FOR  BOYS 

50c 


Chalmers     Knitting     Co. 

OOOBridge  St.,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


*a®®®®&^j®&^^ 
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#anatflrium  Ckbmls.     AMnmbarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill.  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which.  iir:e  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  grinds. 

All  around  it  lie  fhe  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy.  White  Face.  Mt.  McGregor,  etc..  etc..  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  La»e  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  althougn  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
Known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
read  and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office 

.ADVISORY    COMMITTEE. 

-  -  '•'•  ebl         ce-Pres  lents     Mrs     Lew   ?     Morton      Miss   Annie   Lean      Treasnrei    Mrs 
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Mrs.  P.  I  er,  Mn     N  is  F.  Brad] 

ADVISORY   MEDICAL   STAFF 
-.-npesed  of 
Magnire,  Alexander       S       -  E 

Z.  I  -  el  .        I.  Shea.  J.  S  J.  A.  1 


Petes 
Misi 


Dicker. 

Te.-ess 


M 


;>    L    . 


- 
Noble.  J- 


w-   r.  1        . 

1    B-rke. 


IICIA1 


(TART   RESIDENT  PHY; 

L.   G     PERRIS.    M     D 


ADVERT  IS  EM  ESTS 


THE 

j^unfray  Companion 

An  Illustrated  We-ekly  :cr  the  Young 
People,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
▼  ear.  beginning  a  be  -t  the  middle  ::  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  ::rty  weeks, 
until  the  close  ::  school  in  June, 

FORTY  ISSUES   EACH  YEAR 
Single   Subscriptions.   $1    a    Year 

Clubs  ::' ten  :r  more    receive    special 

and  large  discounts.  Write  :':r  clur. 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER  *-*$££:*» 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

256  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St 
NEW   YORK  CITY 

I     I..ei  Bi-t:    Pre*  M    .'    Bine    :■: :  • 

M.  A.  Di;.t.  Treu. 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 


?:si  k  z'.'i: 


The  L e a c : n 2  Hotel  in  To w n . 
Open  ill  the  Year.  "5  Rooms, 
^o  w::h    Private  Baths.      Rates 


$2.$ 


Dav       and       I'd 


Weekly    Rates.    Bioxle:.    etc, 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


"Leonard's" 

offers  you  a  service  that 
will  make  your  shopping 
easy  and  pleasant— over 
our  counters  or  through 
our  Mailorder  Department. 
anything,  everything  you 
want  for  outdoors  or  in- 
doors. 

Have    Our   Catalogue  Convenient 


A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 


r-  ;    :    •      " 


FQrnitnre,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades,  etc. 


? 


W.  C.  Leonard  &  Co. 

Dept.  17.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y, 


Saranac  Lake   N  Y     LakePiacid   N.  Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Louis  Rosenheim  &  Company 

FORMERLY  E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 

114-118  West  Seveteenth  Street,  New  York  City 


Compliments  of 

• 
Compliments  of 

Frederick  G.  Crane 

Zenias  Crane 

* 

¥ 

DALTON,  MASS, 

DALTON,  MASS. 

Founded  in  1859 


Dr.  W.  J.  P.  Kingsley  &  Son 

CANCER  SANITARIUM 

For  Treatment  by  Application 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


KNOX  SPARKLING  GELATINE 

(GRANULATED) 

From    either    package 
v  you  can  make 

J         DESSERTS 


KNOX 

PLAIN 


GElatiNL 
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CHAB LE S '%.  K NOX  CO- 


IV 
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H   PUDDINGS,       JELLIES, 


I   SALADS,      ICES,     ICE 


CREAMS,  SHERBETS, 

(YELLOW  PACKAGE)  AND   CANDIES  (BLUE  PACKAGE) 

Each  package  will  make  FOUR  PINTS  (%  gallon) 
of  jelly — four  times  as  much  as  •  the  ready-prepared 
packages  make. 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair 

Shall  we  talk  about  War?  Shall  ye  editor  exchange  his  chair  for 
a  saddle  ?  Shall  he  put  spurs  to  his  heels,  when  he  has  been  wont  only  to 
give  a  spur  to  healing?  Shall  each  forest  leaf  become  a  banner  of  con- 
flict, instead  of  a  part  of  the  olive  branch  which  the  dove  bore? 

For  all  the  pennons  of  strife  there  must  be  the  penance  of  pain.  For 
every  victory  there  must  be  a  victim.  Rather  than  be  a  magistrate  in  the 
tribunal  to  determine  the  rights  of  warring  powers,  we  would  lift  the 
prayers  of  those  whose  hearts  are  with  the  merciful  ministers  to  the 
suffering  and  dying.  Our  house  of  mercy  sends  its  sympathetic  emotions 
to  every  ambulance  and  field  hospital  and  shrine  of  petition  or  of  com- 
fort. 

For  ourselves,  our  helping  hand  reaches  out  to  all.  We  are  in  the 
agelong  struggle  against  disease,  which  we  have  fought  with  the  courage 
of  faith  and  where  the  blessed  forms  of  peace  have  given  assurance  in  the 
midst  of  conflict.  As  "the  captains  and  the  kings  depart,"  may  the 
celestial  hosts,  with  healing  in  their  wings,  be  with  us,  and  with  our 
country,  yet ! 

ijs       ;ji       ;£       ;■;       j|;       ;£ 

After  the  winter's  bitterness  comes  the  refreshing  verdure  of  spring. 
The  seasons  are  God's  faithful  prophets. 


Do  not  let  the  excitement  of  the  world's  news  erase  from  memory's 
calendar  the  date  on  which  you  make  your  annual  contribution  to  the 
Sanatorium  Gabriels.  The  need,  the  work,  the  benefit,  continue  through 
the  vears. 


The  Exploits  of   Artemus 

(In  the  Ave  Maria.) 

By  Mary  Cross 

NEVER  had  pretty  things  when  I  was  young,  but  I'll  have 
them  now, — hats  with  pink  roses,  and  silk  blouses,  and  frilly 

1  skirts ;  whatever  I  am,  my  clothes  shall  be  fresh  and  lovely. 

I'll  go  to  a  fashionable  place  for  a  holiday,  and  wear  even- 
ing dress,  and — " 

Miss  Anne  Warren,  faded,  thin    and  on  the  shady  side 
of  thirty,  paused,  rather  alarmed    by    the    discovery    of    so 
much  frivolity  within  herself,,  and  the  vigorous  reawaken- 
ing of  those   feminine   longings   and   desires,   of  necessity 
sternly  repressed  throughout  the  long  struggle  to  make  ends  meet  which 
had  constituted  her  existence. 

With  almost  startling  suddenness  had  come  the  turn  in  the  long  lane 
of  sordid  cares  she  had  trudged  from  childhood,  and  expected  would 
terminate  only  at  the  grave.  She  had  succeeded  as  next  of  kin  to  the 
possessions  of  a  relative,  remote  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  practically 
unknown ;  which  change  of  fortune  meant  a  transition  from  a  small,  dingy 
dwelling  in  a  back  street,  from  "dressmaking  at  moderate  charges"  that 
were  not  always  paid,  from  inked  gloves  and  turned  gowns,  patched  shoes 
and  enameled  hats,  to  the  doing  what  and  the  going  where  she  pleased, 
and  having  all  she  wanted. 

Her  present  most  ardent  desire  was  to  get  out  of  the  smoke  and  noise 
of  Leeds,  and  have  a  holiday  amid  perfectly  new  surroundings.  She  had 
no  friends ;  she  had  never  been  able  to  spare  from  the  earning  of  daily 
bread  time  sufficient  for  the  forming  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  any 
one,  and  so  her  leave-takings  were  limited  to  the  presenting  of  a  doll  to 
that  child  and  a  Noah's  Ark  to  this;  grapes  and  jelly  to  a  sick  neighbor, 
and  the  stealthy  administration  of  a  bank  note  to  a  poor  widow.  She 
experienced  the  joy  of  giving  for  the  first  time,  not  because  she  was 
stingy,  but  because  that  hitherto  she  had  never  had  anything  to  give. 

She  had  decided  to  visit  Harrogate,  and  acquired  a  quantity  of 
luggage,  comprising  garments  and  articles  as  to  the  mode  of  using  which 
she  was  not  quite  certain ;  for  she  had  been  guided  to  their  purchase  by 
advertisements,  such  as  "No  lady's  toilet  is  complete  without  our  perfume- 
cap,"  or  ''pompadour  transformation."     Having  given  up  her  house  and 
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disposed  of  her  scanty  stock  of  furniture,  she  bade  farewell  to  Leeds; 
and,  arriving  at  Harrogate,  drove  to  a  hydropathic,  sustained  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  costliness  of  her  attire  and  the  ability  to  "pay  her  way." 
There  was  a  mental  tonic  in  the  mere  knowledge  of  being  a  woman  of 
independent  means. 

A  troupe  of  pierrots  paraded  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  huge  white 
building;  and  the  terrace  was  adorned  with  a  dazzling  array  of  stylish 
maidens,  youths  in  smart  golf  or  tennis  suits,  portly,  absent-haired, 
elderly  gentlemen,  smoking  and  occasionally  observing  "Haw !"  and  more- 
portly  matrons,  who,  with  that  terrible  instrument,  the  pince-nez,  as 
medium,  bestowed  a  stony  British  stare  on  the  new  arrival,  by  whom  no 
one  seemed  to  be  impressed ;  whilst  she,  running  the  gauntlet  of  so  many 
critical  eyes,  experienced  a  woeful  sinking  of  her  heart,  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  her  own  insignificance  and  inferiority,  and  a  conviction  that  she 
had  entered  a  sphere  the  very  language  of  which  was  unknown  to  her ; 
where  money  and  fine  clothes  were  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

The  hall  porter  and  his  smart  uniform  and  reiterated  "Madam,"  the 
lady  manager,  with  rings  flashing  on  white  fingers,  and  a  mountain  of 
blonde  hair  rising  above  dark  brows  and  eyes,  froze  her  blood;  waiters 
coming  and  going,  with  silver  things  fearfully  suggestive  of  ornate  meals 
and  mysterious  dishes,  filled  her  with  a  desire  for  the  seclusion  of  her  own 
kitchen,  and  the  primitive  simplicity  of  a  "tea  dinner,"  with  the  cat  as 
sole  spectator. 

When  the  clerk  informed  her  that  there  was  not,  and  would  not  be 
for  weeks,  a  vacant  room  in  the  establishment,  she  almost  ejaculated 
"Thank  heaven  !"  in  the  intensity  of  her  relief.  The  clerk  civilly  expressed 
a  fear  that  she  would  have  the  same  experience  at  other  hydropathics, 
hinted  at  the  wisdom  of  engaging  rooms  in  advance,  and  then  gave  his 
attention  to  the  occupants  of  a  sumptuous  motor  just  about  to  start  for 
Bolton  Abbey. 

Miss  Warren  felt  forlorn  and  helpless,  dismally  out  of  place ;  and,  all 
at  once  morbidly  sensitive,  imagined  that  every  smile  she  intercepted  was 
at  her  expense.  In  her  confusion  she  dropped  her  sunshade,  her  purse 
and  a  box  of  chocolate.  They  fell  with  what  seemed  to  her  the  rattle  of 
artillery  on  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  hall,  whereat  a  middle-aged, 
bronze-complexioned  man  abandoned  his  cheroot  to  gather  together  her 
scattered  possessions.  His  keen  eyes  had  already  detected  her  embarrass- 
ment and  painful  self-consciousness;  and  being  himself  somewhat  of  a 
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fish  out  of  water,  he  understood  and  sympathized.  The  distress  written  on 
the  thin,  honest,  careworn  face  appealed  to  his  chivalry. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you,  ma'am?"  he  asked,  with  the  frank  and 
simple  kindliness  that  characterizes  the  Colonial.  "There  are  any  number 
of  hotels  and  boarding-houses  around ;  so  may  I  tell  your  man  to  drive 
back  to  the  station,  and  leave  your  baggage  there  while  you  choose  a  place 
to  stay  at?" 

She  accepted  the  suggested  plan  of  campaign  with  gratitude ;  and  he 
put  here  into  the  cab,  handed  in  her  belongings  and  gave  her  instructions 
to  the  driver.  She  found  it  a  pleasant  novelty  to  be  waited  upon  by  a 
man.  The  men  among  whom  she  had  lived  hitherto  expected  women  to 
wait  on  them ;  but  the  stranger's  kind  voice  and  smile  revealed  the  truth 
that  her  life  had  lacked  something  besides  leisure,  recreation  and  dainty 
apparel, — something  that  money  could  not  buy,  that  was  above  and  beyond 
all  price ;  and  she  fully  realized  how  utterly  alone  she  was  in  the  great 
world.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  must  be  to  be  loved  and  cherished ;  to 
have  a  home  of  one's  own,  with  another  to  care  how  it  looked  and  what 
one  did  within  it, — another  to  whom  it  mattered  whether  one  were  well  or 
ill,  lived  or  died,  though  all  the  rest  of  humankind  passed  by  on  the  other 
side ! 

Leaving  the  station  and  dismissing  the  "cabby,"  she  set  forth  on  a 
second  voyage  of  discovery,  walking  up  Parliament  Street,  with  its  stream 
of  color — the  blues  and  manves  and  pinks  of  resplendent  gowns  and  milli- 
nery, and  so  made  her  way  rather  listlessly  to  a  quiet  road  with  trees 
planted  along  it,  and  Harlow  Observatory  at  the  end.  She  paused  at  a 
row  of  tall,  white  houses  with  a  glory  of  sweet-peas  and  poppies  before 
them,  attracted  by  such  inscriptions,  over  the  fanlights,  as  "Boarding 
House,"  "Private  Hotel,"  "Apartments."  And  as  she  lingered  at  a  half- 
open  gate,  a  small,  brindled  dog  with  a  large  bark  rushed  out,  and.  sus- 
pecting her  of  designs  upon  a  buried  bone,  seized  her  skirts,  and  shook 
them  until  the  elaborate  but  frail  frills  and  ruches  gave  way.  A  pretty 
girl,  as  she  seemed,  ran  down  the  steps  and  called  off  the  assailant. 

"Artemus,  you  wicked  dog!  I  am  so  sorry,  Miss!" 

"What  difference  will  that  make?"  said  Miss  W'arren,  tartly.  She 
was  not  unamiable,  but  her  temper  was  being  tried. 

"None  at  all,  unfortunately,"  replied  the  other.  "Rut  do  please 
accept  my  apology ;  and,  if  you  don't  mind  coming  indoors,  I  will  mend 
vour  dress." 
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Obviously  Miss  Warren  could  not  go  through  Harrogate  with  yards 
of  torn  muslin  and  lace  tangling  about  her  feet ;  so  she  assented  to  the 
young  lady's  proposal,  and  was  led  into  an  airy,  cheerful  room,  where 
flowers  and  plants  predominated   and  easy-chairs  extended  inviting  arms. 

"Artemus  does  forget  himself  only  too  often,"  confessed  Art  emus' 
mistress ;  ''but  I  had  him  before  I  was  married,  and  can't  bring  myself  to 
part  with  him." 

"You  married  !    You  look  a  mere  girl !" 

"I  have  been  Mrs.  Arthur  Pendrel  for  four  years." 

''And  I  have  been  an  old  maid  for — four  hundred  years,  I  think," 
said  Miss  Warren.  Then,  rather  abruptly:  "I  am  looking  for  rooms.  1 
might  take  them  here,  if  you  have  any  vacant,  and  if  the  company  isn't 
too  grand  and  gay." 

Her  desire  for  frivolity  had  evaporated.  She  had  emerged  from 
shadows  to  find  that  sunshine  made  her  blink. 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  accommodate  you,"  said  Mrs.  Pendrel,  between 
the  stitches. 

"I  am  a  very  plain,  homely  person,  who  has  always  had  to  earn  her 
own  bread ;  but  I  don't  like  being  sneered  at  by  those  who  have  had  better 
luck." 

"No  one  here  would  be  rude  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Pendrel,  gently. 
Discerning  the  best  way  of  setting  Miss  Warren  at  ease,  she  added :  "Do 
you  think  it  really  is  better  luck  not  to  have  to  earn  one's  own  bread  ?  I 
know  that  I  have  been  much  happier  since  I  have  had  to  do  it  than  I  was 
before." 

"You  don't  look  as  if  you  knew  much  about  it,"  observed  Miss  War- 
ren, dubiously. 

"Well,  we  are  both  orphans,  Arthur  and  I.  Wre  married  rather  in 
opposition  to  our  uncles  and  our  aunts  on  both  sides ;  the  chief  ground  of 
objection  being  that  neither  Arthur  nor  I  had  any  money,  though  we  had 
been  brought  up  in  idleness.  Neither  of  us  had  any  calling  or  profession 
or  business  training.  Wre  tried  several  things  after  our  marriage,  but 
they  were  failures;  then  we  decided  to  take  paying  guests,  and  I  think 
we  shall  succeed  at  that.  It  would  be  better  if  we  could  buy  the  house,  of 
course,  as  a  lot  of  our  profits  go  in  rent:  but  we  can't,  as  we  have  no 
capital.  It  means  heaps  of  work  and  anxiety,  but  we  don't  mind  whilst  we 
have  health  and  strength ;  and  we  certainly  would  not  go  back  to  a  life  of 
idleness,"  concluded  Mrs.  Pendrel,  emphatically. 
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"Could  you  take  me  in  at  once,  I  wonder?" 

"Oh,  gladly!  So  far  this  has  not  been  a  very  busy  season  for  us,  and 
I  can  give  you  a  choice  of  two  or  three  rooms." 

"That  settles  it,"  declared  Miss  Warren,  and  within  an  hour  her 
belongings  had  been  transferred  to  "Orinsa" ;  and  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Pendrel,  a  slight,  rather  delicate-looking  young  man,  that  Artemus 
was  not  kept  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  in  reluctant  boarders,  however 
much  against  him  the  evidence  might  appear,  had  lured  her  to  laughter, 
and  given  her  a  thoroughly  "at  home"  feeling. 

The  other  guests  were  quiet,  agreeable  people,  visiting  Harrogate  for 
baths  and  "treatment,"  and  the  imbibing  of  the  famous  waters.  Miss 
Warren  did  not  find  herself  the  object  of  any  one's  disdain  or  ridicule; 
and  though  she  had  left  the  Pendrels  under  the  impression  that  she  was 
still  a  working  woman,  she  perceived  that  they  showed  her  more  rather 
than  less  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  went  out  of  their  way  to  render 
her  kindly  little  services  and  promote  her  pleasure.  In  the  warmth  of 
their  unaffected  friendliness  she  forgot  the  chill  solitude  of  her  state. 

Peaceful  and  restful  were  her  days  but  for  one  thing;  and,  oh,  the 
folly  of  it, — the  egregious  folly  of  being  not  only  unable  to  banish  from 
her  remembrance  the  features  and  smile  and  voice  of  a  stranger  whom 
she  had  never  seen  before  and  might  not  see  again,  but  to  find  herself 
dwelling  on  them  in  her  own  despite ! 

It  was  a  fine,  bright  day,  when  shade  was  to  be  found  only  in  Harlow 
Woods,  and  Carrie  and  Miss  Warren  and  Artemus  were  strolling  about 
the  Stray,  that  expanse  of  grass  and  trees  that  is  to  Harrogate  what  the 
shore  is  to  a  seaside  town.  They  were  listening  to  the  pierrots'  rendering 
of  a  tuneful  melody,  when  a  familiar  "worrying"  sound  caused  Mrs. 
Pendrel  to  turn  round,  to  find  Artemus  demolishing  the  fingers  of  a  tan 
glove  with  evident  relish.  At  the  same  time  a  tall,  sunburned  man  raised 
his  hat  with  the  suave  remark : 

"I'll  wait  until  he  has  quite  finished  with  it,  ma'am." 

He  did  not  mention  that  he  had  deliberately  flung  the  glove  to 
Artemus  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  whom  the  animal  was  following. 
His  ruse  was  successful.  Miss  Warren  looked  round  and  recognized  the 
Colonial  who  had  come  to  her  rescuse  at  the  hydropathic,  and  ever  since 
had  filled  the  foreground  of  her  thoughts.  He  responded  to  her  shy  bow 
cordially. 
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"Found  good  quarters,  I  hope?"  said  he. 

Carrie  had  walked  on,  thinking  they  were  acquaintances;  Artemus 
had  retired,  with  the  remains  of  the  glove. 
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"I  am  with  the  kindest  people  I  ever  met,"  replied  Miss  Warren. 

"That  is  well.  I  am  thinking  of  making  a  change  myself.  Too  much 
'side'  yonder — no,  that's  not  fair;  the  fault  is  with  me.  I  don't  know 
society's  ways,  I  am  frozen  up  among  fashionable  peopie.  Could  vour 
friends  find  a  corner  where  I  might  thaw,  do  you  think?" 
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Miss  Warren  signalled  to  Carrie,  and  negotiations  followed.,  the 
Colonial  introducing  himself  as  Maurice  Hartley.  The  result  of  the  brief 
interview  was  crystallized  in  Miss  Warren's  remark  as  she  and  Carrie 
walked  homeward. 

"Artemus  manages  things  very  well."  She  hazarded  a  joke.  "Are 
you  quite  sure  you  haven't  taught  him  to  catch  new  boarders  for  you?" 

A  week  later  Mr.  Hartley  arrived  at  Orinsa  to  pervade  the  whole 
premises,  bringing  a  blithe  and  breezy  atmosphere  that  had  at  least  the 
charm  of  novelty.  He  soon  constituted  himself  "the  handy  man"  of  the 
establishment,  and  was  profoundly  happy  when  Airs.  Pendrel  found 
things  for  him  to  do  that  necessitated  the  use  of  hammer  and  nails,  or 
when  Arthur  invoked  his  aid  in  the  repair  of  a  bicycle  or  a  refractory  lock. 

Once  when  he  was  found  working  off  his  superfluous  energy  by 
mowing  the  lawn,  Carrie  mildly  remonstrated. 

"But  I'm  amusing  myself ;  this  is  recreation,  I  do  assure  you."  he 
declared.  "Been  roughing  it  all  my  life,  you  know.  Made  my  pile,  to  be 
sure,  but  can't  shake  off  old  habits.  Must  keep  moving.  Land  of  com- 
passion, I  shall  be  quiet  enough  under  the  daisies.  Thank  you  !  yes.  I 
am  ready  for  lunch.  Like  the  man  in  the  story,  I  take  after  both  ,my 
parents;  one  ate  a  good  deal,  and  the  other  a  good  while." 

On  a  certain  day  he  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Pendrel  with  a  slight 
air  of  embarrassment.  Arthur  looked  up  from  his  ledger  in  smiling 
inquiry. 

"Something  I  want  you  to  do  for  me,"  said  Hartley.  "That  is  the 
address  of  my  agent  in  Sydney,  and  that  of  my  bankers  in  London.  Will 
you  please  satisfy  yourself  that  I  am  what  I  say  I  am,  and  not  an  impostor? 
It  is  this  way.  I  intend  to  ask — er — a  lady  to  marry  me,  and  she  can 
hardly  make  inquiries  about  me  herself,  and  there  is  no  one  to  do  it  for 
her  if  you  won't.  If  I  can  refer  her  to  you  as  knowing  what  is  necessary 
about  me.  it  will  be  easier  for  her,  I  imagine." 

"I'll  do  anything  you  wish,"  promised  Arthur,  touched  by  the  other's 
delicate  consideration.     "I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  wooing." 

"You  never  know,"  returned  Hartley.  "She  may  think  me  too 
rough-and-ready.  Queer  how  things  come  about,  isn't  it?  The  first  day 
I  saw  her  I  said  to  myself:  'There's  a  little  woman  wants  taking  care  of, 
and  you  are  the  man  to  do  it.'  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  give  her  a  good 
time  to  make  up  for  the  bad  time  she  must  have  had  ;  and  I  think  you  and 
Mrs.  Pendrel  have  felt  a  bit  that  wav  too." 
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''Toward  Miss  Warren?  Well,  we  claim  that  we  have  taught  her 
how  to  laugh.  It  is  sad  to  think  what  her  earlier  days  must  have  been. 
How  did  I  know  that  you  meant  Miss  Warren?     Because  I  have  eyes." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  the  boarders  had  discerned  Mr. 
Hartley's  state  of  mind,  and  had  wondered  what  he  could  see  in  Miss 
Warren;  whilst  she  had  much  too  humble  an  estimate  of  herself  to 
attribute  his  attentions  to  anything  but  the  natural  kindliness  and  friendli- 
ness of  his  disposition. 

The  awakening  came  one  night  as  he  escorted  her  from  a  play  in  the 
Kursaal.  In  the  far  distance  some  one  was  singing  "Tom  Bowling" ; 
carriages  dashed  to  and  fro;  clusters  of  "fashionables,''  in  the  lightest  of 
wraps  and  no  headgear  at  all,  strolled  homeward  in  the  balmy,  delicious 
air ;  the  dewy  darkness  of  night  was  fragrant  with  the  mingling  odors  of 
pinks  and  mignonette. 

"It  was  a  good  piece,"  said  Miss  Warren,  suddenly  aware  of  her 
companion's  silence,  and  curiously  embarrassed  by  it,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  fallen  considerably  behind  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"Don't  know  much  about  acting,  and  it's  not  that  I  want  to  talk  about, 
anyhow;  it  is  reality."  he  declared.  "I  am  going  back  to  Australia  soon. 
My  home  is  there,  you  know.  Will  you  go  back  with  me,  Anne?  Will 
you  be  my  wife?  Perhaps  you  would  not  refuse  if  only  I  could  tell  you 
how  much  I  want  you.'' 

Miss  Warren  gasped  ;  a  flood  of  color  rushed  to  her  faded  cheeks.  A 
moment  of  youth  was  hers  :  a  breath  of  fragrance  from  meadows  of  Para- 
dise :  then  the  smart  of  tears  was  in  her  eyes. 

"I  shouldn't  do  you  any  credit,"  she  said  sadly.  "I  have  no  good 
looks,  I'm  not  clever,  I  have  been  only  a  toiler  all  my  life." 

"Have  I  been  a  fine  gentleman,  then?"  He  flung  out  a  big  hand, 
toil-seamed,  work-hardened.  "We've  both  of  us  had  a  rough  time,  Anne ; 
let  us  make  what  is  left  smoother  for  each  other.  I  don't  ask  you  to  take 
me  altogether  on  trust :  Mr.  Pendrel  will  tell  you  whatever  you  want  to 
know,  and  satisfy  you  that  there's  nothing  deadly  against  my  character, 
and  that  I  can  keep  you  in  comfort." 

"I  have  plenty  of  money;  it  is  about  all  that  I  have,"  she  said.  "We 
are  two  rich  people,  it  appears." 

"If  you'll  only  say  first  that  we  are  to  be  one,  we'll  talk  about  the  rest 
when  you  please  after.     Doesn't  matter  to  me  whether  you  have  a  gold 
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mine  or  not  as  much  as  would  cover  a  crutch.  What  does  matter  is,  will 
you  marry  me?     Can  you  care  for  a  man  like  me? " 

"Is  there  a  man  like  you  anywhere  ?"  she  asked — a  question  that  was 
also  an  answer. 

When  they  reached  Orinsa,  Arthur  and  Carrie  were  loitering  in  the 
garden,  sweethearts  yet.  She  was  rather  startled  when  Miss  Warren 
embraced  her,  with  a  tearful  murmur  of  "You  dear,  dear  child  I"  But  in 
the  next  moment  the  sweethearts  understood. 

Three  weeks  later  there  was  a  quiet  wedding  in  Harrogate.  The  few 
spectators  saw  only  a  plain  woman  and  a  homely  man  in  the  unromantic 
era  of  middle  age ;  not  two  persons  who  had  found  happiness,  though  late, 
and  clasped  hand  in  a  simple  love  and  faith  that  some  may  never  know. 

"We  shall  make  a  little  present  to  Artemus,  because,  after  all,  it  was 
he  who  brought  us  all  together,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley,  when  the  inevitable 
hour  of  parting  came ;  the  sparkle  of  fun  in  her  eyes  indicated  into  what 
she  wrould  develop  under  favorable  circumstances. 

"Shall  wre  ever  see  them  again,  or  are  they  only  'ships  that  pass  in 
the  night'?"  Carrie  wondered  when  the  last  good-byes  had  been  said,  and 
the  ache  of  regret  was  in  her  tender  heart. 

The  promised  present  arrived  on  the  day  on  which  the  ship  left  for 
Australia.  It  consisted  of  a  huge  silk  cushion,  and  a  copy  of  that  valuable 
work,  "Inquire  Within." 

"It  calls  for  an  explanation,"  commented  Arthur. 

"It  is  a  subtle  joke  at  Artemus'  expense,  an  oblique  allusion  to  his 
habits,"  interpreted  Carrie ;  "unless,  indeed,  there  is  something  written 
somewhere  in  the  book  to  throw  light  on  it." 

Whilst  they  were  turning  the  pages  one  by  one    in    search    of    an 

illuminative  inscription,  Artemus  encamped  on  the  cushion,  and  proceeded 

to  chew  as  much  of  its  silken  covering  as  his  mouth  would  accommodate. 

"Destructive  little  rascal,  he  would  try    the    patience    of    a    saint!" 

exclaimed  Arthur. 

And  Carrie  avenged  her  pet  with:  "Then  I  am  sure  you  won't  mind, 
dear!" 

The  cushion  was  laid  aside,  to  be  repaired  at  leisure.  Meanwhile 
Artemus  appropriated  it  for  his  midday  nap.  Entering  her  parlor  one 
day,  Carrie  was  encountered  by  a  cloud  of  fluff  and  feathers,  and  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  acting  on  the  advice  given  by  the  title  of  the  book 
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presented  to  him  by  pawing  out  the  interior  of  his  bed.  His  investiga- 
tions brought  to  light  a  small  parcel,  which  was  found  to  contain  papers 
showing  that  the  Hartleys  had  bought  Orinsa  on  behalf  of  its  present 
tenants,  who  were  requested  to  call  on  a  solicitor  in  James  Street  formally 
to  complete  the  transaction. 
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SNOW   BLOSSOMS 

At  this  unexpected  lifting  of  a  heavy  burden,  bravely  and  cheerfully 
borne,  little  Mrs.  Pendrel  sat  down  and  cried.  There  was  no  thought  of 
proudly  declining  the  generous  gift.  Whatsoever  return  Arthur  and 
Carrie  might  make  in  the  future,  there  would  ever  remain  the  whole- 
hearted gratitude  from  the  expression  of  which  the  benevolent  pair  had 
escaped  designedly. 

Later  came  a  longed-for  letter,  brief  but  to  the  point: 

Dear  Children: — If  Artemus  fails  to  "inquire  within"  his  cushion, 
please  open  it  yourselves  at  once,  and  accept  Orinsa  as  a  wedding  present, 
with  our  love.  Rather  late  for  your  wedding,  to  be  sure,  but  not  through 
our  fault ;  and  better  late  than  never,  anyhow.  In  a  year  or  so  we  expect 
to  be  in  Harrogate  again ;  and  now,  and  until  then,    and    forever,    are 

Your  friends, 

Maurice  and  Anne  Hartley. 

"Artemus  shall  walk  in  silk  attire !"  declared  his  mistress,  with 
enthusiasm. 

"He  would  prefer  some  nice  lean  cutlets.  I  think."  said  his  master: 
and  presently  an  outcry  from  the  cook  confirmed  that  opinion. 


The  Little  Mother 

(  The  story  she  told  to  me) 
By  Lucy  Angela  M.  Borst 

I  named  my  first  one  Francis, 

So  big  and  brown  his  eyes, 
And  always  looking  upward 

To  the  blue  and  sunny  skies; 
I  put  him  in  a  brown  frock — 

He  was  the  sweetest  thing, 
His  eyes  would  close  so  softly, 

And  then  he  too  could  sing. 
But  one  bright  Christmas  morning 

My  little  girlie  came, 
I  quickly  called  her  Lucy, 

I  always  loved  the  name. 
Her  curls  were  long  and  golden, 

They  were  a  source  of  pride, 
I  knew  we  were  the  envied  ones 

When  we  went  out  to  ride. 
But  on  came  dearest  Gertrude, 

So  quiet  and  demure 
I  held  her  closely  to  my  heart. 

And  loved  her,  I  am  sure. 
My  duties  now  were  trebled, 

But  harmony  held  sway. 
And  soon  it  was  Elizabeth 

Who  graced  my  own  birthday. 
Catherine  became  my  mainstay. 

She  was  so  small  and  still, 
And  as  to  her  obedience, 

She  had  no  other  will 
Than  mine  in  choice  of  caps  and  gowns, 

I  knit  a  dainty  shawl 
For  her  small  shoulders :  I  believe 

I  loved  her  best  of  all. 
In  time  I  welcomed  Mary, 

T  kept  her  in  a  bed. 
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She  was  so  dear  and  patient, 

The  pain  was  in  her  head. 
And  Rita  sat  beside  her, 

Watching  her  there  for  me. 
And  two  such  lovely  faces 

It's  seldom  that  you  see. 
Poor  Francis  grew  so  lonely, 

I  hid  his  hands  and  feet, 
They  were  in  such  condition 

Twould  almost  make  you  weep. 
He  needed  now  a  brother, 

I  did  not  long  defer, 
I  found  a  little  orphan  boy 

And  named  him  Juniper. 
When  I  look  back  upon  my  life, 

Through  days  both  bright  and  dark, 
How  many  things  come  forth  to  view 

Hereto  I  did  not  mark. 
Those  cherished  forms  have  passed  away, 

I  will  make  no  complaints, 
For  happily  I  find  that  my 

Poor  dollies  were  all  saints. 

&   £?  jg> 

RUBBING  IT  IX. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  near  the  exploding  point  when  his  neighbor  met  him 
on  the  street. 

"That  man,  Tompkins,"  he  burst  out,  "has  more  nerve  than  any  one 
I  ever  met !" 

"Why?"  asked  his  neighbor  curiously. 

"He  came  over  to  my  house  last  evening  and  borrowed  my  gun  to  kill 
a  dog  that  kept  him  awake  nights." 

"Well,  what  of  that?" 

"Why,"  shouted  Mr.  Wilkins,  "it  was  my  dog  he  killed!" 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Dr.  Noble 

From  the  opening  of  the  Sanatorium  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Noble  was  j 
true  friend.  By  his  lifeless  remains  Dr.  Blankemeyer,  in  the  following 
words,  voiced  the  feeling  of  all  connected  with  the  Sanatorium  at  the 
death  of  this  noble  physician  and  unselfish  friend. 

Dear  Friends 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  of  sympathy  and  in  appreciation  of  the 
many  services  and  kind  deeds  that  Sanatorium  Gabriels  has  received  from 
the  generous  hands  of  our  friend  and  benefactor,  Doctor  Fortis  Munroe 
Xoble.  I  can  say  but  a  few  words  because  my  heart  is  too  full  to  do  other- 
wise. It  has  been  the  good  fortune  and  pleasure  for  us  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  our  friend  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  time.,  he 
had  been  actively  interested  in  our  work,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  time 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Medical  staff.  He  gave  his 
services  unstintingly,  and  he  was  a  friend  who  never  failed  us  in  any  hour 
of  need. 

Of  his  charity  and  generosity  I  could  say  much,  but  I  believe  no  one 
but  God  and  he  knew  to  what  extent  he  practiced  these  virtues.  His  left 
hand  knew  not  what  the  right  was  doing.  We  all  deeply  mourn  the  loss 
of  this  member  of  our  community.  He  will  be  here  no  more  to  answer 
the  calls  of  duty  and  of  charity,  and  we  all  know  how  devoted  he  was  to 
his  work  of  self-sacrifice.  Indeed,  it  was  due  to  his  labor  and  devotion  to 
duty  that  his  untimely  end  came. 

It  seemed  that  the  journey  of  life  was  but  half  complete  when  lie 
rested  by  the  wayside,  using  his  burden  for  a  pillow,  and  then  came  a 
moment  that  comes  to  all  mankind,  the  supreme  moment  of  life.  Let  us 
rejoice  in  this  that  with  our  friend  this  supreme  moment  was  the  termina- 
tion of  time  which  precedes  the  golden  dawn  of  eternity  and  happiness 
forever.  In  the  demise  of  Doctor  Noble  we  have  lost  a  staunch  friend. 
Mav  God  rest  his  soul. 


Lincoln  and  the  Soldier 

One  day  in  May,  1863,  while  the  great  war  was  raging  between  the 
North  and  South,  President  Lincoln  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the  military 
hospitals,  says  an  exchange.  He  had  spoken  many  cheering  wrords  of 
sympathy  to  the  wounded  as  he  proceeded  through  the  various  wards, 
and  now  he  was  at  the  bedside  of  a  Vermont  boy  of  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  who  lay  there  mortally  wounded. 

Taking  the  dying  boy's  thin,  white  hands  in  his  own,  the  President 
said,  in  a  tender  tone : 

"Well,  my  poor  boy,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

The  young  fellow  looked  up  into  the  President's  kindly  face  and 
asked :  "Won't  you  write  to  my  mother  for  me?" 

"That  I  will/'  answered  Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  calling  for  a  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  wrote  from  the  boy's 
dictation.  It  was  a  long  letter,  but  the  President  betrayed  no  sign  of 
weariness.     When  it  was  finished,  he  rose,  saying: 

"I  will  post  this  as  soon  as  I  get  back  to  my  office.  Xow  is  there  any- 
thing else  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"Won't  you  stay  with  me?"  he  asked.  "I  do  want  to  hold  on  to  your 
hand." 

Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  perceived  the  lad's  meaning.  The  appeal  was 
too  strong  for  him  to  resist;  so  he  sat  down  by  his  side  and  took  hold 
of  his  hand.  For  two  hours  the  President  sat  there  patiently  as  though 
he  had  been  the  boy's  father. 

When  the  end  came  he  bent  over  and  folded  the  thin  hands  over  his 
breast.  As  he  did  so  he  burst  into  tears,  and  when,  soon  aferward,  he  left 
the  hospital,  they  were  still  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 

— Best  Lincoln  Stories,  by  J.  B.  Gallaher. 


Scientific  Parent  (on  a  stroll) — "You  see  out  there  in  the  street,  my 
son,  a  simple  illustration  of  a  principle  in  mechanics.  The  man  with  that 
cart  pushes  it  in  front  of  him.  Can  you  guess  the  reason  why?  Probably 
not.  I  will  ask  him.  Note  his  answer,  my  son."  (To  the  Coster)  "M\ 
good  man,  why  do  you  push  that  cart,  instead  of  pulling  it?" 

Coster — "Cause  I  ain't  a  hoss,  you  old  thickhead." 


Irish    Names 

(From  Catholic  Union  and  Times) 
Names  wid  a  musical  lilt  or  a  troll  to  'em, 
Names  wid  a  rollicking  swing  and  a  roll  to  'em, 
Names  wid  a  body  and  bones  of  a  soul  to  'em, 

Sure  an'  they're  poetry,  darlint  asthore  ! 
Names  wid  the  smell  of  the  praties  and  wheat  to  'em, 
Names  wid  the  odor  o'  sillick  and  peat  to  'em, 
Names  wid  a  lump  o'  the  turf  hanging  sweet  to  'em, 

Where  can  vez  bate  'em,  the  whole  world  o'er? 
Branigan,   Flanigan,   Milligan,   Gilligan,   Duffy,   McGuff,   Mallarky, 

Mahone,  \    \  |j»|         j] 

Rafferty,  Lafferty,  Connelly,    Donnelly,    Dooley,    O'Hooley,    Muldowny, 

Malone, 
Maddigan,  Cadigan,  Callahan,  Hallahan, 

Fagan,  O'Hagan,  O'Houligan,  Flynn, 
Shanihan,  Lanihan,  Fogarty,  Hogarty,    Kelley,    O'Shelley,    McGuiness, 

Maginn. 
Names  wid  a  fine  old  Hibernian  sheen  to  'em, 
Names  wid  the  dewy  shamrock  clingin'  green  to  'em, 
Names  wid  a  whig  o'  the  honest  poteen  to  'em, 

Sure  an'  they're  beautiful,  darlint  asthore ! 
Names  wid  the  taste  o'  the  salt  o'  the  earth  to  'em, 
Names  wid  the  warmth  o'  the  ancestral  hearth  to  'em, 
Names  wid  the  blood  o'  the  land  o'  their  birth  to  'em, 

Where  can  ytz  bate  'em,  the  whole  world  o'er? 

— Author  Unknown. 


THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  FAMILY  TREE. 

"Hov  yez  anny  ancistors,  Mrs.  Kelley?"  asked  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

"And  phwat's  ancistors?" 

"People  ye  shpring  from." 

"Mrs.  O'Brien,  listen  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Kelley  impressively.  "Oi 
come  from  th'  rale  sthock  of  Donaghans  that  shpring  from  nobody  they 
shpring  at  them." 
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Capuchin  Heroes  of  the  South  American  Jungles 

By  J.  L.  Seward 

Before  J.  L.  Seward,  a  grandson  of  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  started 
from  this  country  on  an  expedition  to  the  jungles  of  South  America 
lie  was  asked  by  a  friend  to  -write  from  the  heart  of  the  jungle  the 
most  interesting  tiling  he  saw.  The  following  article  is  the  result.  It 
is  dated  "In  camp,  Upper  Amazon  Basin,  Caqueta  River,  via  Mocoa, 
Colombia,  South  America,  September  18,  1915." 

AM  writing  this  by  candle  light  on  a  bootleg  in  the  heart  of 
the  jungle.  The  Indian  runner  is  leaving  in  his  canoe  for 
Mocoa  at  dawn. 

I  want  to  write  a  few  words  in  celebration  of  the 
Capuchin  missionary  fathers  in  this  district.  Their  last 
outpost  is  many  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Caqueta  River. 
They  are  in  a  very  real  sense  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

The  fathers  are  the  only  ones  who  can  get  anything  out 
of  the  Indians.  Were  it  not  for  their  kindness  we  would  be  completely 
lost  in  this  vast  wilderness  of  equatorial  jungle.  The  Indians  themselves 
are  afraid  of  the  "Great  River" ;  only  the  force  of  persuasion  exerted  by 
the  good  priests  can  get  them  to  leave  their  villages  to  help  us. 

The  Indians  are  at  best  only  half  converted  to  Christianity.  Deep  in 
their  hearts  they  still  cling  to  their  gloomy  Inca  gods.  There  are  half 
ruined  temples  on  islands  in  silent  upland  lakes.  There  are  deep  waters 
where  no  canoe  ever  ventures  lest  ancient  spirits  of  the  place  be  offended. 
There  is  a  haze  of  mystery,  a  labyrinth  of  legends,  woven  over  these 
illimitable  stretches  of  untrodden  forest. 

The  last  Master  of  Cuzco,  the  Son  of  the  Sun,  still  lives  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  tremendous  peaks.  He  still  dreams  of  driving  out  the 
Spaniards.  The  young  men  of  the  tribes  still  shun  the  morasses,  through 
which  only  the  tapirs  and  medicine  men  can  find  a  causeway.  They  are 
rooted  in  heathenism. 

The  Capuchin  fathers,  nevertheless,  simple  in  their  faith,  fearless  of 
heart,  utterly  regardless  of  the  thousand  hardships  incidental  to  the 
arduous  life  in  this  wilderness,  are  devoting  their  entire  lives  to  the 
advancement  of  humanity. 
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It  must  require  a  sublimity  of  faith  to  which  the  ordinary  mortal 
cannot  aspire  to  do  what  these  Christian  heroes  do.  Think  of  it !  They 
burv  themselves  here  forever,  during  all  the  remaining  years  of  their 
lives,  without  hope  of  ever  returning  to  their  native  land  or  to  the  scenes 
of  their  childhood !  Thus  they  give  their  lives  to  fifty  or  so  savages 
dwelling  in  a  clearing  of  the  danger-infested  jungle. 

Had  the  priests  not  pioneered  ahead  of  us  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  us  to  reach  these  practically  unknown  watersheds.  With  pick 
and  shovel  in  their  own  hands  this  little  band  of  disciples  of  Christ  have 
carved  a  trail  in  the  sides  of  tremendous  precipices  across  the  Andes.  The 
trail  is  not  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill,  but  it  is  a  feat  of  sheer,  pro- 
digious religion  which  makes  one  stand  in  awe  and  adoration.  If  ever 
railroads  and  electric  lights  and  telephones  make  these  desolate  wastes 
flower  with  civilization  you  may  be  sure  it  will  all  rest  upon  the  religious 
foundation  which  these  devout  pioneers  are  now  laying. 

Truly  the  religion  of  cities  is  not  that  of  the  wilderness.  The  teach- 
ings of  the  transcendent  Xazarene,  which  seem  to  wither  and  fade  when 
touched  by  dogmatism  and  sheltered  by  splendid  structures  made  of  stone 
and  marble,  blossom  into  piacrical,  virile,  ennobling  lives  in  the  purer  and 
more  primitive  breath  of  the  wilderness. 

The  atrocities  in  the  Putumayo  rubber  districts,  atrocities  which  sur- 
passed in  horror  the  crimes  of  the  Congo,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  civilized  man.  The  Capuchin  missionaries  were  the  only  moral  force 
which  stood  between  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Inca  tribes  and  the 
brutality  of  the  "caucheros,''  or  rubber  pirates.  Little  by  little  the  fathers 
are  healing  the  bleeding  wounds  caused  by  those  commercial  inquisitors 
and  are  endeavoring  to  efface  from  the  memories  of  the  natives  the 
memory  of  the  deeds  of  their  "own  white  brothers." 

Foremost  among  these  martyr  priests  is  Father  Fidel  de  Montelos. 
He  has  grown  old  in  the  service  of  these  children  of  the  jungle.  Other 
priests  who  deserve  a  place  high  on  the  list  of  the  world's  religious 
martyrs  are  Fathers  Florentino,  Cerubin,  Anselmo  de  Olot,  Andres  of 
Sibundory  and.  greatest  of  all,  Father  Stanislaw  of  Port  Asis.  Father 
Stanislow  has  been  severely  injured  in  his  work,  but  still  remains,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  medical  aid,  faithful  and  cheerful  unto  death. 


Nocturne 

From  the  French  of  George  du  Mauriei 
By  Lucy  Angela  M.  Borst 

"Sun  of  the   Sleepless!    Melancholy  Star!" 

Hail,  melancholy  Star ! 

So  softly  bright; 
The  blue  sky  deepens ;  day  declines ; 
And  thy  trembling  splendor  shines 

O'er  the  ether  mere, 

Divinely  pale, 

Like  a  tear 

Thro'  a  veil, 
Too  weak  to  dissipate  the  night. 
I  see  thee  as  thou  hast  been  seen 
By  watchful  eyes,  pure,  crystalline ; 
Again  I  thee  behold,  thou  well-known  one. 
Who  showest  thy  sweet  face  without  the  sun, 
But  more  than  ever  welcome  to  my  heart. 
So  beautiful  and  trembling  white  thou  art. 

O  the  happiness  serene, 

"Which  of  yore 

The  meek  ones  wore ; 
O  what  satisfactions  fair 
The  heart  submissive  had  beneath  thy  care, — 
Glows  where  that  golden  dream? 
From  the  heavens  thy  caressing  light 
Falls  tenderly  upon  the  upturned  brow  ; 
Falls  the  silvery  beam  as  bright 
As  an  old  and  sweet  refrain 
Haunting  memory  again  ; 

Or  a  melody  that  slips 

From  a  mother's  loving  lips : 

O  thou  shining  one,  canst  tell 
What  nameless  evil  disenchants  thee  now  ? 

What  breath  of  jealous  hell? 
Lo,  thou  art  there,  but,  O  the  years  ! 
Beliefs  now  vanished !    In  the  stream  of  tears 
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The  heart's  warm  fervors  cooled, 
Justice  and  Right  o'er-ruled 
Where  the  world's  sirens  entice ; 

Refrains  once  so  dear, 
Whose  clear  notes  up-welled 
In  the  starlight  of  eld, 

Remain  with  us  here; 
But  the  loved  voices  sing, — sing  only 

In  paradise ! 
Anon  from  the  celestial  vault 
An  alien  voice  sunders  the  night, — 
The  echo  of  a  cry — Is  Heaven  at  fault? — 
The  gray  sea  hides  a  human  plight — 
Too  shameful  for  the  angels'  sight. 

Ah,  no  more, 

As  of  yore. 
Shall  those  closed  eyelids  feel 
The  soft  weight  of  Peace  and  Weal. 
To  watch ;  to  watch  with  open  eyes  morose 
The  heart-breaking  things  of  the  world, 
Angry  clouds  o'er  the  deep  sky  unfurled, 
'Till  weary  the  pitying  heart  grows. 
Thy  march  is  slow,  O  my  pale  friend, 
Towards  glist'ning  morn  thine  orbit  bend ; 
Thy  distant  and  familiar  face 
Resembles  too  much,  God  knows  how, 
The  happiness  we  fain  would  trace 
Upon  the  earth's  broad,  flower-wreathed  brow ; 

It  dies  from  us  like  a  song, 

Weeping,  weeping, 

Without  ceasing 

All  life  long. 
Yet,  fair  beacon,  in  thy  ray 
Shall  be  born  a  better  day; 
While  Pain  watches  and  Faith  sleeps, 
In  the  night  of  the  heart,  Hope  declines  and  weeps, 

Lo,  thy  shining  semblance 

Sends  its  sweet  relief, 
Falls  thus  the  light  of  remembrance 
Round  our  black  pillow  of  Grief. 


Our  Lady 


The  Mediator  between  God  and  Sinful  Humanity 

Through  all  the  most  beautiful  expressions  of  genius  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance  runs  one  dominant  thought — that  of  a  mediator 
standing  between  the  Deity  and  sinful  humanity,  and  that  mediator  takes 
the  form  of  Mary  the  Mother  of  God. 


PUGET  SOUND,  WASHINGTON 
From  New  Pacific  Highway 

"This  theme  wrought  itself  into  the  life  and  soul  of  man;  and  it  has 
been  worked  out  in  the  manifestation  of  his  genius,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
"Catholic  World."  "It  was  a  theme  which  never  tired  the  votaries  of 
pictorial  art;  and  hence  we  find  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  adorn- 
ments of  these  majestic  edifices  reared  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  period  have  reference  to  the  person  and  character  of  Our 
Lady."  This  sweet  title,  "Our  Lady,"  came  into  general  use  ''when 
knighthood  was  in  flower,"  for  the  Mother  of  God  was  "The  Lady"  of  all 
hearts.  Brave  men  and  true  were  proud  to  wear  her  colours,  and  "God 
and  Our  Lady !"  was  a  rallying  cry  that  stirred  men's  blood.  The  Blessed 
Mother  had  her  place  in  the  nation's  life. 

She  was  "Notre  Dame"  to  the  French,  "La  Madonna"  to  the  Latin 
races,  and  "Unser  Liebe  Frau"  to  the  Germanic  people.     The  religious 
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communities  placed  themselves  under  her  special  patronage.  The  Cister- 
cians wore  white  in  honour  of  her  purity ;  the  Servites  black,  in  respect 
to  her  sorrows ;  the  Franciscans  enrolled  themselves  as  champions  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  Dominicans  introduced  the  Rosary. 

It  is  said  that  the  earliest  picture  of  Our  Lady  dates  from  the  second 
century,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  devotion  to  her 
gained  rapidly.  Pictures  and  images  representing  her  adorned  the  homes 
of  the  faithful,  and  artists  lent  their  genius  to  the  task  of  fittingly  por- 
traying so  beautiful  a  subject.  Raphael  produced  "the  highest  and  holiest 
impersonation  of  Our  Lady"  in  his  Sistine  Madonna. 

Xo  Catholic  home  should  be  without  a  picture  or  statue  of  Our  Lady, 
the  sweet  Mother  of  God.  Devotion  to  her  is  the  heritage  of  the  Catholic 
child,  and  a  means  to  pure,  noble  living  in  our  own  time  as  in  the  days 
of  old. 


A  Farewell 

Oh,  breath  of  our  pine-clad  mountains, 

We  would  link  your  voice  to-day 

With  music  of  southern  fountains, 

For  a  parting  word  to  say — 

But  why  such  a  vain  endeavor 

Even  human  tongue  cannot  tell 

To  the  tried  and  true  forever, 

The  words  of  the  heart's  farewell. 

And  so,  we'll  not  seek  or  ponder 

For  suitable  phrases  fine, 

Instead  we  will  turn  yonder 

Where  the  rays  from  the  Sanctuary  shine, 

To  the  Dweller  upon  the  Altar 

Whose  praises  so  oft'  you  sung, 

Let  our  hearts  find  voice  without  falter. 

And  our  farewell  to  you  find  tongue. 

— Fidclis 


Wanted,  A  Boy 

Courtesy  of  the  Ave  Maria 

By  Rosemary  Hoar 

HE  five-twenty  trolley  from  the  suburban  town  of  Millville 
fairly  bounded  over  the  rails  one  January  afternoon ;  for  it 
was  already  behind  time,  and  the  city  men  who  worked  in 
the  little  factory  village  would  be  waiting  to  crowd  into  it 
for  the  return  trip,  a  few  minutes  after  six.  There  were 
only  two  passengers.  The  old-fashioned  little  lady,  who 
wore  a  black  silk  dress  and  a  fur  coat,  fidgeted  and  clung 
madly  to  the  seat  whenever  an  unusually  hard  bump 
threatened  to  displace  her ;  the  little  boy  opposite  had  picked 
up  the  Record,  which  the  conductor  had  thrown  aside,  and 
was  absorbed  in  the  contents  of  the  want-column.  Above  the  edge  of  the 
newspaper  could  be  seen  a  fringe  of  auburn  hair ;  and  when  the  boy  put 
the  paper  down,  the  little  lady  looked  curiously  at  his  freckled  nose  and 
great,  dark  eyes.  His  face  looked  troubled  and  his  clothes  were  badly 
worn.  This  small,  motherly  woman  had  a  very  large  heart,  which  leaped 
right  out  of  its  place  whenever  she  laid  eyes  upon  a  forlorn-looking  child. 
Her  only  boy  had  been  left  fatherless  at  ten,  and  together  they  had 
struggled  on,  each  helping  the  other.  He  was  a  prominent  business  man 
now,  but  no  one  except  his  mother  knew  how  long  and  how  hard  had 
been  the  road  to  success. 

While  the  kind  woman  was  musing  upon  the  child,  wondering 
whether  he  were  fatherless,  motherless,  or  needed  help,  and  wishing  she 
could  know  just  what  was  troubling  htm  now,  the  car  came  to  a  sudden 
halt,  and  she  arose  to  step  out.  But  a  crowd  of  unmannerly  men  rushing 
in,  all  eager  to  obtain  seats,  brushed  past  her,  blocking  the  way.  Turning 
toward  the  other  end  of  the  car,  she  paused,  cfrecked  by  the  same  condi- 
tion. The  little  boy  stood  behind  her.  He  was  in  a  hurry,  and  hoped 
that  some  man  in  the  crowd  would  have  the  politeness  to  step  aside  and 
let  her  pass.  He  saw  that  she  was  bewildered  and  nervous.  The  con- 
ductor was  busy  outside.  One  man.  already  seated,  passed  some  remark 
that  made  the  others  laugh  roughly.  The  boy  heard  it,  and  his  honest 
face  burned.     He  was  only  fourteen,  but  sturdy  and  manful. 

"Let  me  go  first,"  he  said  to  her,  touching  his  tattered  cap  respect- 
full  v,  "and  vou  follow  close." 
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With  surprising  strength,  the  little  fellow  elbowed  his  way  out, 
jostling  through  the  crowded  platform  as  only  a  small  boy  can,  squirming 
in  zigzag  fashion  to  make  all  the  more  room  for  his  follower ;  and,  having 
stepped  off  victoriously,  helped  the  old  lady  to  do  likewise.  Then  he  was 
off,  and  the  timid  little  woman  had  not  time  even  to  say  "Thank  you !" 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  disappointing  to  her  grateful  heart.  She 
repeated  the  whole  affair  to  her  son,  who  first  fumed  and  raged  at  the 
disrespect  his  mother  had  received,  and  then  became  interested  in  her 
rescuer. 

"If  he  had  only  waited  so  I  could  speak  to  him  and  get  his  name !" 
said  Mrs.  Atchison. 

"Evidently  not  the  kind  of  boy  who  does  things  expecting  a  reward, 
mother,"  commented  Mr.  Atchison,  thoughtfully.  "What  did  he  look 
like?" 

A  minute  description  followed. 

"And  I  know  he  needs  help,"  concluded  Mrs.  Atchison.  "O  Henry, 
if  you  would  only  find  him  for  me !" 

"Well,  mother  dear,  don't  worry.     I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 


When  Frank  Taylor  had  assisted  Mrs.  Atchison  from  the  car,  he 
hurried  home  and  thought  of  her  no  more.  He  had  been  in  the  city  all 
the  afternoon  looking  for  work,  and  was  too  much  concerned  about  other 
things.  When  the  boy  entered  the  house,  his  mother's  eyes  scanned  his 
face,  but  she  asked  no  question;  that  searching  glance  told  her  all.  She 
greeted  her  son  as  usual  with  a  cheery  word  and  smile. 

"Come,  sonny!"  she  said.  "I've  just  made  some  nice  hot  soup.  Come 
and  have  some.  There,  baby,  do  wait  and  let  mother  attend  to  Frank 
first;  he's  cold  and  tired."     (This  to  the  baby  clinging  to  her  skirts.) 

"I'll  wait  on  myself,  mother,"  he  said,  proceeding  to  do  so.  "Where 
are  Alice  and  Gertie?    Can't  they  take  care  of  baby  for  a  while?" 

"The  doctor  was  just  here,  dear,  and  I  had  to  send  them  on  errands." 

"What  did  he  say,  mother?" 

"Oh,  nothing  much !"  answered  the  woman,  walking  to  the  stove  that 
the  boy  might  not  see  her  tears. 

"Mother,  tell  me  what  he  said,"  demanded  Frank,  following  her. 

Mrs.  Taylor  found  it  impossible  to  meet  Frank's  eyes  with  deception. 
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"He  said  that  the  cough  has  been  wearing  on  your  father  too  long, 
and  that  he  should  have  given  up  work  long  ago ;  and  that  if  he  wants  to 
live  he  must  go  out  West  for  a  few  months,  or  maybe  a  year." 

The  boy  choked  down  a  lump. 

"How  much  money  have  we  left  in  the  bank,  mother?" 

"Very  little,  dear.  But  when  your  father  gets  better,  maybe  he  will 
be  able  to  work  in  Colorado ;  and  if  he  gets  on  well,  we  can  all  go  there. 
I  can  do  washing  and  cleaning,  and  Gertie  and  Alice  help  a  good  deal 
about  the  house.  I'm  sorry,  though,  we  couldn't  keep  you  at  school, 
Frank." 

"Never  mind  about  me,  mother.  I'm  sorry  you  will  have  to  take  in 
washing;  but  perhaps  it  won't  be  for  long.  I'll  look  for  work  again 
tomorrow  morning,  and  I'll  get  it  too !"  declared  the  boy  with  earnestness, 
for  he  was  determined  to  do  so  if  it  was  a  possible  thing. 

"Frank,  do  look  here!"  cried  Alice,  early  next  morning,  rushing  into 
the  house.  She  had  been  sent  for  a  loaf  of  bread  and  the  morning  Record, 
that  her  brother  might  read  the  "Wants." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  from  the  room  where  he  had  been  polishing 
his  shoes,  brushing  his  clothes  and  accomplishing  sundry  other  little 
feats  relating  to  a  very  thorough  morning  toilet. 

"Look,  Frank!"  repeated  his  sister.  "  'Wanted:  a  good,  smart,  honest 
boy.    Must  be  red-haired  and  freckle-faced.    Atchison  &  Fay.'  ' 

Frank  dropped  the  shoebrush. 

"Are  you  fooling?"  he  demanded. 

"It's  right  there — see?"  was  the  indignant  reply. 

The  boy  read  the  advertisement  eagerly.  For  once  in  his  life  he  was 
glad  of  his  hair  and  freckles,  and  did  not  quarrel  with  his  sister  for  draw- 
ing attention  to  them. 

"Isn't  that  a  funny  thing  to  put  in  a  want?"  he  asked  his  mother, 
wonderingly. 

"It  does  seem  odd ;  but  some  business  men.  they  say,  do  queer  things. 
It  will  be  no  harm  to  try;  you'd  better  take  the  next  car." 

An  hour  later  Frank  found  himself  one  of  a  row  of  boys  in  a  waiting- 
room  outside  Mr.  Atchison's  private  office.  The  youngsters  had  hair  of 
various  degrees  of  redness,  and  freckles  of  all  sizes  and  shades  of  brown. 
Some  were  speckled ;  others  could  boast  only  a  few  of  these  valuable 
marks.     It  all  seemed  so  funnv  to  Frank  that  for  a  while  he  forgot  about 
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his  trouble,  and  greeted  each  newcomer  with  a  smile,  wondering  in  the 
meanwhile  as  to  how  red  would  be  the  hair  and  how  many  the  freckles 
of  the  next  arrival. 


<! 
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FEEDING  WILD  DEER  IN  WINTER 


The  first  admitted  for  examination  had  a  fiery  head  and  as  many 
rusty  spots  as  any  one  could  desire.  Mr.  Atchison  himself  had  opened 
the  door  to  let  him  in,  and  as  he  did  so  swept  an  amused  glance  over  the 
line  of  candidates.  In  a  few  moments  that  boy  came  out  and  another 
went  in. 
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"Said  my  hair  was  too  red  an'  I  had  too  many  freckles,"  declared  Xo. 
I,  with  a  grin  that  showed  a  front  tooth  missing.  "Maybe  you'll  do,"  he 
said,  passing  Frank;  "you  ain't  got  so  many  an'  yer  hair's  most  brown." 

Frank  felt  encouraged,  although  he  wondered  very  much  about  it  all. 
But  surely  Mr.  Atchison  was  not  a  man  with  time  to  waste  in  looking 
over  a  crowd  of  boys  without  a  purpose. 

"He's  got  his  granny  in  there  with  him,  an'  she  says  I  wasn't  the 
right  one  at  all :  I  was  too  pert  altogether,"  said  another  unsuccessful 
one  on  his  way  out,  making  a  comical  face. 

Frank  laughed  and  grew  all  the  more  curious.  Why  should  a  busi- 
ness man  have  an  old  woman  helping  him  to  select  an  office  boy? 
Perhaps — 

"Next!"  called  a  voice  at  the  open  door,  and  Frank  was  admitted. 

"Why  did  you  hurry  away  so  last  night?"  was  the  most  unexpected 
greeting  from  a  little  old  lady  who  rose  from  her  chair  to  meet  him. 

"What — I  beg  your  pardon!  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 
answered  the  astonished  boy. 

"Why  didn't  you  wait  after  helping  me  off  the  car  last  night?" 

"Oh !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  suddenly  recognizing  her.  "I  remember 
now  about  last  night.     I  was  in  a  hurry  home." 

"Why  were  you  in  such  a  dreadful  hurry?"  demanded  the  little 
woman  in  a  tone  that  almost  hid  the  kindness  which  lay  behind  it. 

"I  knew  my  mother  would  be  waiting,"  replied  the  boy ;  "and  I  was 
anxious  to  hear  what  the  doctor  said  about  father.    He's  sick." 

"There !  I  knew  something  was  the  matter,"  she  said  triumphantly, 
turning  to  her  son. 

"Would  you  like  work,  young  man?"  asked  Mr.  Atchison,  who  until 
now  had  not  had  a  chance  to  speak.    "What  can  you  do?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir.  I  never  worked  before;  I  just  left  school.  But 
I'm  willing  to  try  anything,  and  I'll  do  my  best." 

"Well,  a  boy  who  is  so  good  at  looking  out  for  helpless  women  ought 
to  do  pretty  well  in  any  line,"  said  Mr.  Atchison.  "You  may  report  here 
at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon." 

"And  now,  come  with  me.  What's  your  name ?  Frank?  Come  with 
me,  Frank ;  I  want  to  ask  you  lots  of  questions.  Is  the  carriage  waiting, 
Henry?  It's  quite  a  drive  to  Millville,  but  I  don't  like  to  live  in  the  city." 
she  continued,  addressing  Frank;  "and  I  won't  ride   in    those    cars    any 
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"Well,  I'm  glad  mother  has  some  more  people  to  look  after," 
laughed  Mr.  Atchison  softly  to  himself,  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  two. 
"Since  she  got  that  poor  Rice  family  upon  their  feet,  she's  been  rather 
idle.  If  I  mistake  not,  that  boy  is  deserving  of  help,  too.  But  I'll  be  sure 
to  hear  all  about  him  to-night;  mother  will  have  the  whole  family's  his- 
tory to  tell  me." 

And  with  the  triple  satisfaction  of  having  pleased  his  mother,  done 
a  good  turn  for  just  such  an  urchin  as  he  himself  once  was  and  having 
obtained  a  capable  boy  into  the  bargain,  the  busy  man  set  about  his  day's 
work. 

In  the  meantime  the  kindly  old  lady  and  the  jubilant  Frank  were 
speedily  taken  to  the  Taylor  home.  Half  an  hour's  conversation  between 
Mrs.  Atchison  and  the  boy's  mother  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  latter 
that  the  way  out  of  her  various  troubles  was  open  to  her.  And  nowadays, 
with  her  husband's  health  fully  restored,  and  her  son  in  receipt  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  salary,  she  often  blesses  the  incident  that  gave  rise  to  her  good 
fortune, — the  act  of  courtesy  shown  to  an  old  lady  by  her  red-haired, 
freckle-faced  Frank. 


Mach 


ree 


"Pray  come  and  unfold  the  strange  secret  to  me, 
And  tell  what  an  Irishman  means  by  Machree." 
"  'Tis  the  white  of  the  day  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun ; 
The  ripple  of  waters  that  laughingly  run ; 
The  sweet  bloom  of  youth,  the  harvest  of  years ; 
The  gold  of  all  smiles  and  the  salt  of  all  tears ; 
'T  is  the  thrill  of  the  hand  and  the  light  of  the  eye, 
The  glow  of  the  cheek  and  the  lips'  softest  sigh ; 
'T  is  the  gladness  of  welcome,  the  pang  of  farewell, 
And  the  loneliness  left  by  the  funeral  knell ; 
'T  is  father  and  mother ;  't  is  children  and  wife  ; 
The  music  of  woman's — the  wine  of  man's  life ; 
'T  is  all  that  he  lives  for  and  hopes  for  above ; 
'T  is  an  Irishman's  heart  making  vocal  its  love ; 
The  whole  of  creation  and  one  isle  in  the  sea, 
And  that's  what  an  Irishman  means  by  Machree." 

— Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.  J- 


Cardinal  Falconio 

(From  the  Xezc  York  Evening  Post) 
Rome,  via  Paris,  February  7,  10:45  P.  M.     Cardinal  Diomede  Fal- 
conio, Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of    Religious    Affairs    and    former 
Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States,  died  to-day. 


Cardinal  Falconio  was  well  known  in  this  country,  having  lived  here 
from  1865  until  1892,  when  he  returned  to  Italy  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  his  parents.  He  returned  to  America  in  1899,  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to 
Canada,  and  in  1902  was  appointed  by  Pope  Pius  X.  as  Apostolic  Delegate 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  made  Cardinal  in  191 1.  He  was  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  being  naturalized  many  years  ago. 

Cardinal  Falconio  was  born  in  Pescocostanza,  Italy,  September  2, 
1842,  and  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Franciscans  in  1865.  In  that  year  he 
came  to  America,  and  a  year  later  was  ordained  priest  in  Buffalo.  His 
administrative  abilities  were  at  once  recognized  and  he  was.  in  the  same 
year,  appointed  vice-president  of  the  Franciscan  College  of  St.  Bonaven- 
ture,  at  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1868  made  president  of  the  college  and 
the  seminary.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Allegany  that  he  became  a 
citizen,  receiving  his  papers  at  Little  Valley,  the  county  seat.  In  1869  he 
went  to  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland,  and  became  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese,  where  he  remained  until  1882,  when  he  came  to  New  York  and 
for  a  time  did  parish  work  for  St.  Anthony's  Church  in  Sullivan  Street. 
Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  during  the  next  eight  or  nine 
years  he  occupied  successive  posts  of  honor  and  responsibility,  being 
charged  with  several  delicate  and  difficult  missions  in  different  Franciscan 
provinces,  being  chosen  procureur-general  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in 
1889. 

In  1892  Pope  Leo  XIII.  made  him  Bishop  of  Lacedonia.  and  he 
governed  with  such  marked  success  that  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
united  sees  of  Acerenza  and  Matera,  where  he  remained  until  1899,  when 
he  was  made  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada,  and  three  years  later  was 
transferred  to  the  more  important  post  of  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Wash- 
ington,  succeeding  Monsignor  Martinelli.  In  1911  he  retired  as  delegate, 
leaving  New  York  November  14,  191  t,    in    company    with    Archbishop 
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John  M.  Farley,  both  to  be  formally  vested  with  the  title  of  cardinal.  On 
that  occasion  thousands  of  people  turned  out  to  bid  them  good-by.  They 
left  the  Cathedral  after  mass,  at  8  145  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were 
driven  down  through  50th  Street  to  the  Rosedale,  which  was  to  take  them 
across  the  river  to  the  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie.  At  Hoboken  they  were  met 
by  an  enthusiastic  gathering,  and  thousands  gathered  along  the  Xarrows  to 
wave  farewell  with  American  flags.  Just  before  leaving,  Cardinal  Fal- 
conio  said : 

"I  have  been  for  some  time  among  the  American  people,  and  luring 
this  time  I  have  learned  to  love  them.  I  admire  their  intelligence  and 
their  warm  hospitality.  My  heart  goes  out  in  thanks  to  them  for  this 
magnificent  farewell;  my  blessing  is  upon  them." 

In  November,  19 15,  Cardinal  Falconio  made  an  exception  to  his  rule 
and  granted  an  interview  on  the  war,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  speak  as 
an  American  to  his  fellow-citizens  to  tell  them  that  the  policy  the  Holy 
See  had  followed  had  been  one  of  strict  neutrality.  A  great  reason  for 
this  was  that  Pope  Benedict  XV.  was  almost  expected  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  belligerents  and  decide  who  was  wrong. 

&  &  & 

In  Memoriam 

Cardinal  Falconio  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  7,  1917 


O  Friend  and  Father,  through  the  years  my  heart 

Goes  back  to-day  to  childhood  and  to  youth, 
Their  rainbow  skies,  their  friendship  and  their  truth. 

You  formed,  of  all  best  in  those  years,  a  part — 
Unchanged  amid  the  ruins  of  the  heart 

Your  image  stands  erect,  and  nearer  now, 
With  Heaven's  eternal  seal  upon  your  brow — 

Earth  has  no  power  to  sunder  souls  apart. 
Let  abler  hands  your  name  with  laurels  twine, 

Let  sweeter  strains  tell  of  your  saintly  soul, 
The  flowers  you  loved  be  scattered  in  their  bloom 

Above  your  clay ;  a  tear-dimmed  wreath  be  mine 
To  send  across  the  restless  ocean's  roll, 

My  grateful  heart  with  prayer  entwines  your  tomb. 
February  14,  19 17  — Fidelis. 


The  Weaver 

A  Legend  of  the  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt 

During  the  flight  into  Egypt  the  Holy  Family,  overtaken  by  the 
night,  sought  shelter  in  the  humble  cottage  of  a  weaver,  which  stood  by 
the  wayside.  As  the  Blessed  Virgin  entered,  she  said :  "The  blessing  of 
God  is  here ;  and  the  luck  which  was  not  on  this  house  on  my  entering 
may  be  on  it  by  morning." 


A  SHIFTING  SAND  DUNE  ON  A  PERUVIAN  DESERT 

The  weaver,  who  was  not  a  very  skilled  craftsman,  and  had  scarcely 
any  work  to  do,  was  sitting  disconsolately  with  his  wife  over  some  dying- 
embers  on  the  hearth.  Both  arose  and  welcomed  the  wayfarers.  The 
weaver's  wife,  whose  only  child  had  died  some  time  before,  was  moved 
to  great  compassion  for  the  Blessed  Mother  and  her  little  Infant  who  was 
shivering  with  the  cold.  She  apologized  for  the  miserable  fire,  and 
explained  that  they  were  very  poor,  that  there  was  neither  food  nor  fuel 
in  the  house,  as  her  husband'  had  no  work  to  do:  but  that  the  travellers 
were  welcome  to  a  night's  shelter  did  they  wish  to  remain.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  thanked  the  woman  and  accepted  her  offer  grate- 
fully. 
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"Let  me  take  your  Child  while  you  rest  yourself,"  said  the  woman 

to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  "for  you  seem  to  be  very  tired  and  to  have  travelled 
far.     How  sorry  I  am  that  I  have  not  a  good  lire  to  comfort  you." 

On  hearing  this  the  weaver,  probably     inspired     by     the     Divine 

Presence,  seized  an  axe  and  cut  down  a  beam  from  the  loom  which  had 
stood  idle  for  many  a  day,  split  it  into  fragments,  and  piled  them  on  the 
hearth.  Soon  there  was  a  pleasant  lire  which  made  them  all  comfortable 
and  happy,  and  they  forgot  cold  and  hunger  in  presence  of  the  cheerv 
blaze.  Nor  were  they  altogether  without  food  St.  Joseph  had  still  -  ime 
bread  in  his  wallet,  and  a  stray  goat  came  bleating-  to  the  door  to  be 
milked.  The  ass.  even,  was  provided  with  a  stall  in  a  corner  beside  the 
loom. 

The  following  morning,  when  leaving,  the  Blessed  Virgin  expressed 
her  gratitude,  and  again  said:  "I  pray  that  the  luck  which  is  not  on  this 
house  on  my  leaving  may  be  on  it  before  nightfall." 

The  wayfarers  departed,  and,  soon  after,  the  weaver  and  his  wife 
left  the  house  to  procure  some  food  among  their  friends.  The  weaver 
was  first  to  return  in  the  evening,  and  what  was  his  astonishment,  on 
entering  the  house,  to  find  the  loom  whole  and  a  beginning  made  with  the 
weaving  of  a  piece  of  cloth  of  beautiful  texture  and  design !  Moreover, 
there  was  plenty  of  yarn  for  the  finishing  of  the  piece.  The  weaver 
examined  the  pattern,  and  the  idea  struck  him  that  he  could  follow  it. 
He  sat  into  the  loom  and  proceeded  with  the  weaving  of  the  cloth  :  and 
later,  when  his  wife  returned,  she  found  him  busily  at  work.  She  said 
not  a  word,  but  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  thanked  God  from  out  her 
heart  for  the  miraculous  response  to  the  strange  young  Mother's  prayer. 

The  piece  was  finished  next  day.  and  its  beauty  excited  great  wonder 
among  the  neighbors,  especially  as  it  was  well  known  that  the  weaver  was 
but  a  very  indifferent  craftsman,  and  could  turn  out  but  the  coarsest 
fabrics.  The  cloth  was  bought  by  a  rich  man  for  a  high  price,  and  this 
enabled  the  weaver  to  buy  yarn  with  which  to  continue  the  making  of 
the  wonderful  fabric  of  which  he  alone  knew  the  secret. 

Soon  after  a  great  cloth  merchant,  traveling  from  the  South,  saw  a 
tablecloth,  made  from  the  fabric,  in  an  inn  where  he  stayed,  and  he 
inquired  about  the  maker.  He  was  told  where  the  weaver  lived,  and  he 
sought  him.  As  a  result  of  the  interview  the  merchant  took  the  weaver 
with  him  away  to  the  North  to  a  place  called  Damascus,  where  many  ' 
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were  soon  at  work  turning  out  the  cloth  which  afterwards  came  to  be 
known  as  "damask."  and  which  the  world  would  never  have  known  were 
it  not  for  the  kindness  and  charity  of  the  weaver  and  his  wife  when  the 
Holy  Family  sought  shelter  in  their  humble  cottage.  The  weaver  grew 
to  be  a  very  wealthy  man  ;  but  he  used  his  riches  in  succoring  the  poor 
and  needy;  and  his  days  and  his  wife's  days  were  long  in  the  land  under 
peace,  prosperity    and  contentment. 


The  Teacher 

(The  Late  Archbishop  Spalding) 

The  question  of  education  is  much  simpler  than  we  imagine,  and 
most  of  what  is  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject  serves  but  to  obscure 
that  which  is  plain.  Its  object  is  to  produce  vigor  and  activity  of  body. 
mind,  and  conscience.  To  this  end  the  whole  process  of  teaching  and 
discipline  should  be  made  subservient.  In  the  primarv  stage,  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen,  the  leading  idea  should  be  nutrition  of  feeling.  Help 
the  child  jto  see  and  hear  and  feel ;  to  wonder,  admire  and  revere  ;  to 
believe,  hope  and  love.  The  whole  material  world  lies  open  for  those 
who  know  how  to  look  and  listen  ;  awe,  admiration  and  reverence  are  ele- 
mentary feelings  which  touch  the  source  of  all  higher  life  ;  faith,  hope 
and  love  are  the  living  waters  wherein  young  souls  delight  to  bathe. 
Power  of  believing  is  the  measure  of  human  power.  Israel  believed  in 
God,  Greece  in  culture.  Rome  in  law.  more  than  any  other  people  that 
has  existed,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  played  the  chief  roles  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  and  are  still  alive  wherever  men  think  and  strive  for 
better  things.  In  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  truth  i-  never  learned  at 
school ;  but  minds  rightly  educated  there  learn  it  later  through  their  own 
self-activitv  and  through  experience  of  life.  Whatever  the  child  is 
taught,  whether  it  be  reading  or  writing  or  arithmetic,  or  something  else, 
has  educational  value  only  in  as  much  as  it  rouses  and  develops  his  spirit- 
ual nature.  There  is  no  abstract  education,  as  there  is  no  abstract  1  >ve. 
It  is  a  process  of  life,  a  contact  of  living  being-,  acting  and  reacting  upon 
one  another.  We  may  train  a  child  as  we  train  an  animal.  But  when  our 
work  is  done  we  have  only  a  trained  animal.  If  we  would  make  him  a 
man.  we  must  teach  him  to  look  and  listen,  to  admire  and  revere,  to  think 
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and  will  and  love.  Far  more  depends  on  what  we  love  and  what  we  hate. 
on  what  we  hope  and  believe,  admire  and  revere,  than  on  what  we  think 
and  know.  Education  itself  is  promoted  by  willing  rather  than  by  know- 
ing. He  who  has  a  live,  steadfast  will  to  learn  and  love  whatever  is  high 
and  true  and  good  and  fair,  has  within  himself  the  principle  and  power 
from  which  education  proceeds ;  and  they  who  rouse  and  strengthen  the 
will  to  strive  through  a  lifetime  for  truth  and  justice  and  freedom  and 
light,  alone  deserve  the  name  of  teachers. 

&   &  & 


The  Virtue  of  Pep 


When  one  thinks  of  a  saint,  he  often  thinks  of  a  pale,  sanctimonious 
creature,  utterly  without  nerve  in  face  of  the  physical  crisis  of  life,  says 
a  writer  in  the  Xew  World.  Truth  to  tell,  saints  have  more  courage  than 
ordinary  people,  for  only  God  matters  to  them ;  it  is  their  biographers  who 
make  them  seem  pep-less. 

Take  St.  Teresa  as  an  example  of  courage : 

Once  she.  as  Mother-Superior  of  the  Reformed  Carmelites?'  was  tak- 
ing her  nuns  to  Seville  in  Spain.  On  their  way  they  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  an  ugly  brawl  between  some  soldiers  and  peasantry.  The 
nuns  had  never  seen  such  a  brutal  scene  before  and  they  trembled  with 
fear — all  but  Mother  Teresa.  That  stalwart,  beautiful  woman  advanced 
toward  the  fighters  and  said : 

"My  brethren,  reflect  that  God  is  present  here.  He  will  judge 
between  you." 

Catholics  all.  the  fighters  retreated  at  the  words  of  this  holy  woman, 
lowered  their  weapons,  and  went  away. 

She  was,  in  fact,  a  woman  strong  above  others.  The  year  of  her 
death  she  was  already  ill  when  she  left  for  Burgos ;  the  season  was  severe 
and  the  weather  frightful.  After  running  great  risks  from  the  state  of 
the  roads  she  arrived  with  her  nuns  at  the  banks  of  the  Arlanzon.  This 
river  was  so  swollen  that  the  bridge  they  must  cross  could  no  longer  be 
seen.  But  Teresa  believed  that  the  Lord  wished  her  to  finish  her  missi<  m  : 
so  she  refused  to  turn  back.     Smiling,  she  said  to  her  nuns : 

"Let  me  go  first,  and  if  I  am  drowned.  1  beg  you  to  about  face  and 
go  to  the  inn." 
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She  rode  on  in  her  wag-on.  As  the  stream  threatened  to  engulf  her, 
she  complained  to  Jesus  Christ : 

"How  much  longer  wilt  Thou  sow  difficulties  in  the  path  of  Thy  ser- 
vant ?" 


SHARING  HER  BREAKFAST 

An  inward  voice  answered  her : 

"It  is  thus  that  I  treat  my  friends." 

"Ah,  Lord."  she  replied,  "that  is  surely  the  reason  Thou  hast  so 
few." 

She  reached  Burgos  very  ill.  The  next  day  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  rise,  but  for  all  that  she  transacted  the  business  she  believed  she  had 
been  sent  on.  With  her  bed  drawn  up  close  to  a  little,  barred  window,  she 
received  everyone  with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  and  with  as  much  attention 
as  if  her  health  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

When  we  ask  for  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  let  us  not  forget  that  one 
of  them  is   fortitude,  or  in  common  speech,  "pep." — Catholic  Nczvs. 


One  Idle    Monk 

"Your  idle  monk- !" 

The  idle  monks  in  the  Catholic  Church  have  been  the  object  of  much 
scorn.  Here  is  the  story  of  one  of  them,  taken  from  the  Franciscan  Mar- 
tyrology : 

"In  the  year  1849,  when  the  pest  broke  out  in  Europe  and  black 
death  mowed  down  countless  thousands,  the  learned  and  holy  Franciscan 
priest,  Fr.  Theodoric,  of  Muenster  in  Bavaria,  performed  veritable  mir- 
acles of  charity.  In  order  not  to  infect  his  brethren  in  religion  with  the 
plague,  Fr.  Theodoric  lived  all  alone  in  a  tent  for  some  time.  Later,  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  a  humble.  God-fearing  man,  whose  house,  by 
the  special  intervention  of  Providence,  had  remained  free  from  the  dread 
pest.  Day  and  night  the  good  Father  labored  among  the  plague-stricken 
people,  hearing  their  Confessions,  administering  Extreme  Unction  and 
the  holy  Viaticum,  consoling  them  in  their  misery,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  journey  into  eternity.  God  revealed  to  his  holy  servant  later  that 
of  the  thirty-two  thousand  persons  to  whom  he  had  administered  the  lasr 
sacraments  only  two  had  been  eternally  lost ;  the  one,  because  he  had 
concealed  certain  grave  sins  in  Confession,  and  the  other,  because  he  had 
given  himself  up  to  despair.  Fr.  Theodoric  died  at  Louvain  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity,  on  February  2,  191 5." — Irish  World. 


Honor  to  the  Army 


Thirty-fourth  Street  was  crowded,  hot  and  dirty.  The  Woman  Who 
Saw  hurried  along  to  catch  her  train,  conscious  of  weariness  and  depres- 
sion. Suddenly  at  Sixth  Avenue  a  little  band  of  ragamuffins  scurried 
around  her.  six  or  eight  little  boys  in  various  stages  of  undress,  all  a  uni- 
form grimy  brown  in  color  and  each  one  carrying  a  strip  of  lath — one 
with  his  in  his  hand,  the  others  carrying  theirs  over  their  shoulders.  On 
they  swept,  with  the  utter  unconcern  of  their  surroundings  which  the 
child  of  the  streets  acquires,  darting  from  the  curb  and  apparently  doomed 
to  destruction  in  the  middle  of  the  crowded  avenue. 

On  the  instant  the  big  policeman  saw  them  around  he  swung,  holding 
up  two  commanding,  impassable  hands,  stopping  the  traffic  so  suddenly 
that  the  nearest  taxi  slid,  stalling  its  engine,  and  the  big  truck  horses  on 
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the  other  side  came  within  an  ace  of  sitting  clown,  so  suddenly  were  they 
pulled  up  by  their  outraged  driver,  who  at  once  began  to  tell  the  police- 
man what  he  thought  of  him. 

"Ah!  wait  a  minute,"  said  the  big  man,  still  holding  up  his  hands. 
"Can't  ye  let  these  fellers  go  by?  They're  soldiers!  Look  at  the  sword 
this  one  has  got!"  He  grinned  at  the  leader  of  the  urchins,  who  grinned 
back  at  him  as  he  scampered  across  the  sidewalk  with  others.  Away  they 
ran,  shouting.  Then  the  big  policeman  waved  his  hands  and  let  the  wait- 
ing traffic  through. — Evening  Sun. 


A  Sister's  Love 

I  think  of  all  human  loves,  that  of  sister  is  the  most  abiding  and 
unselfish.  In  a  mother's  love  there  is  a  kind  of  identification  with  her 
child,  his  triumphs,  his  defeats,  which,  by  the  reflection  on  herself,  takes 
away  the  absolute  disinterestedness.  Conjugal  love  is  more  intense,  but 
for  that  reason  more  intermittent.  But  there's  not  a  trace  of  self  in  that 
earnest,  wistful  gaze  which  a  beloved  sister  casts  after  the  poor  young 
fellow  who  has  just  gone  out  from  the  sanctity  of  home-life  into  the 
world's  arena;  nor  a  thought  of  self  in  the  way  the  silent  heart  broods 
over  shattered  hopes,  and  takes  back  to  its  sanctuary  the  broken  relics  of 
the  idol,  once  worshipped,  now,  alas !  only  protected  from  the  gaze  of  a 
scornful  world. — Canon  Shechan. 


CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS. 

"Sure,"  said  Pat,  on  Christmas  morning,  rubbing  his  hands  at  the 
prospect  of  a  present,  "Oi  always  done  me  duty  an'  Oi  alwavs  mane  to 
do  it." 

"I  believe  you,  Pat,"  said  his  employer,  who  was  the  head  of  a  big 
trust,  "and  therefore  I  shall  make  you  a  present  of  all  you  have  stolen 
from  me  during  the  year." 

"Thank  your  Honor,"  said  Pat,  "an'  may  all  yere  business  acquaint- 
ances treat  you  as  liberally." 
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Two  men  were  in  the  dining-car  ordering  breakfast.  The  first  one 
said  to  the  waiter: 

"George,  you  may  bring  me  two  fried  eggs,  some  broiled  Virginia 
ham.  a  pot  of  coffee  and  some  rolls." 

"Yassa." 

In  a  moment  the  waiter  came  back. 

The  other  said : 

"Yon  may  bring  me  the  same." 

The  second  man  then  called  the  waiter  and  remarked: 

"'Just  eliminate  the  eggs." 

"Yassa." 

"Scuse  me,  boss,  but  jest  what  did  yon  all  say  about  dem  aigs?" 

"I  said  just  eliminate  the  eggs." 

"Yassa."    And  he  hurried  again  to  the  tiny  kitchen. 

In  another  moment  he  came  back  once  more,  leaned  confidentially 
and  penitently  over  the  table,  and  said : 

"We  had  a  bad  accident  jest  afo'  we  leave  de  depot  dis  mornin'  boss, 
an'  de  liminator  done  got  busted  off.  right  at  de  handle.  Will  you  take  'em 
fried  same  as  dis  hvar  oremman?" 


A    FAST  DISAPPEARING  METHOD  OF  TRANSPORTATION 


"STRANGER  THAN  FICTION"  is  a  nicely  appointed  book  of  short 
stories,  twelve  in  number,  written  by  Father  Bent  with  the  view  to  inspire 
its  readers  with  a  greater  love  of  the  good  and  beautiful.  These  stories 
have  appeared  in  various  Catholic  magazines  and  in  a  few  known  instances 
have  caused  remarkable  conversions. 

The  book  will  make  a  very  suitable  present  for  young  or  old.  but 
especially  for  altar  boys,  and  graduates  of  colleges  and  schools. 

"A  promising  writer  in  the  realm  of  the  short  story  is  the  Rev.  John 
J.  Bent.  He,  too,  has  fully  realized  that  here  may  be  found  a  preacher's 
opportunity,  and  he  employs  his  gift  to  instil  devotion  to  noble  aim-  and 
sympathy  with  earnest  efforts,  to  encourage  the  development  of  spiritual 
power  and  to  urge  a  closer  union  with  God — to  accomplish,  in  a  word, 
the  work  of  an  Apostle  of  the  Press.  Each  of  his  stories  is  widely 
recopied  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  steady  and  well  merited  increase 
in  popularity". 

Extract — "Apostles  of  the  Press" — Magnificat,  Manchester.  X.  H. 
For  sale  by  C.  H.  Pound,  Rossie.  N.  Y.     Single  copy  Si.io  postpaid. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Father  Bent,  many  of  his  stories  have  already 
appeared  in  Forest  Leaves.  Its  readers,  already  familiar  with  his  charm- 
ing style,  would  surely  appreciate  his  book. 
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From  Convent  to  Conflict,  a    Nun's  Account    of    the    Invasion    of 
Belgium,  by  Sister  M.  Antonio,  published  by  John  Murphy  Co..  200  \Y. 

Lombard  St.,  Baltimore.  Aid. 


A  GAME  HOG 


As  its  introduction  declares,  "with  malice  to  none,  with  charity  to 
all."  this  little  volume  gives  with  simple  pathos  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
havoc  made  by  war  in  her  unhappy  country. 

The  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  book  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  reconstruction  and  repair  of  the  school  and  convent  of  her  community. 

Uncle  Frank's  Alary.  A  delightful  story,  the  first  of  a  series  by 
"Clementia."  Sister  of  Mercy.  Xo  child  should  be  without  it,  and  the 
grown-up  who  would  not  enjoy  it  must  be  very  far  away  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  fancy  from  childhood  da  vs. 
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The  little  heroine  who  believes  that  prayer  can  do  all  things  has  her 
faith  rewarded  to  the  full. 


As  a  result  of  numerous  conferences  and  more  or  less  continuous 
demand  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  The  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  decided  to  launch,  in  March, 
191 7,  a  new  monthly  scientific  publication  for  physicians  and  research 
workers  in  tuberculosis,  to  be  known  as  the  American  Review  of  Tubercu- 
losis. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  Review  will  be  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  the 
dissemination  through  its  articles,  notes  and  abstracts  of  reliable  informa- 
tion from  every  source  with  regard  to  medical  and  other  phases  of  the 
nature,  treatment  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

Plan  of  Publication.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  monthly  Review  of 
approximately  64  pages  per  issue,  or  about  800  pages  to  the  volume.  The 
publication  will  be  of  standard  magazine  size,  and  will  be  printed  in 
attractive  and  readable  form. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
will  be  discontinued,  and  such  of  the  papers  read  at  future  meetings  of 
the  Association  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the  editorial  staff  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis.  In  place  of  the  Transac- 
tions in  their  present  form,  the  Association  will  publish  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  Report  of  the  Executive  Office,  the  Address  of  the  President, 
the  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  List  of  Members,  and  such  other  information 
as  may  be  suitable  for  an  annual  report. 


WOULDN'T  BE  SO  CRUEL. 

Archbishop  Ryan  once  attended  a  dinner  given  him  by  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a  brilliant  company  of  men  were  present.  Among  others 
were  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  ex-Attorney-General 
MacVeagh,  counsel  for  the  road,  and  other  prominent  railroad  men. 

Mr.  MacVeagh,  in  talking  to  the  guest  of  the  evening,  said :  "Your 
Grace,  among  others  you  see  here  a  great  many  railroad  men.  There  is 
a  peculiarity  of  railroad  men  that  even  on  social  occasions  you  will  find 
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that  they  always  take  their  lawyer  with  them.  That  is  why  I  am  here. 
Thev  never  go  anywhere  without  their  counsel.  Xow  they  have  nearly 
everything  that  men  want,  but  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  you  for  an 
exchange  with  us.  We  can  give  free  passes  on  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country.  Xow  if  you  would  only  give  us — say  a  free  pass  to  Paradise  by 
way  of  exchange." 

"Ah.  no,"  said  His  Grace,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "that 
would  never  do.     I  would  not  like  to  separate  them  from  their  counsel." 


PRETTY  HARD  TO  BELIEVE. 

The  automobile  was  a  thing  unheard  of  to  a  mountaineer  in  one  com- 
munitv,  and  he  was  very  much  astonished  one  day  when  lie  saw  one  go 
by  without  any  visible  means  of  locomotion.  His  eyes  bulged,  however, 
when  a  motorcvcle  followed  closely  in  its  wake  and  disappeared  like  a 
flash  around  a  bend  in  the  road. 

"Gee  whiz!"  he  said,  turning  to  his  son,  "who'd  a'  s'posed  that  thing 
had  a  colt?" 

&  j&  & 

"If  I  cut  a  beefstake  in  two."  asked  the  teacher,  "then  cut  the  halves 
in  two.  what  do  I  get?"  "Quarters."  returned  thte  boy.  "Good.  And 
then  again?"  "Eighths."  "Correct.  Again?"  "Sixteenths."  "Exactly. 
and  what  then?"  "Thirty-seconds."  "And  once  more?"  "Hamburg," 
cried  the  boy  impatiently. — Rochester  Post  Express. 

&   &    & 

Clerk — "Xow,  see  here,  litle  girl,  I  can't  spend  the  whole  day  show- 
ing you  penny  toys.  Do  you  want  the  earth  with  a  little  red  fence  around 
it  for  one  cent  ?" 

Little  Girl— "Let  me  see  it!" 

&  &  j& 

The  observant  "Dooley"  says  that  now-a-days  when  a  youth  goe  to 
college  "the  president  takes  him  into  a  Turkish  room,  gives  him  a  cigar- 
ette an'  says:  'Me  dear  boy.  what  special  branch  iv  larnin'  wid  ye  like  to 
have  studied  f'r  ye  be  our  compitint  profissors?" 


4<> 
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The  cultured  young  woman  from  Boston  was  trying  to  make  con- 
versation.   "Do  you  care  for  Crabbe's  Tales?"  she  asked. 

"I  never  ate  any,"  replied  the  breezy  girl  from  Chicago,  "but  I'm  just 
dead  stuck  on  lobsters." 


GOOD  MORNING 

Christian  Science  Mother — "The  child  only  imagine-  that  he  has  a 
pain." 

Unconverted  Father — "Then  1  wish  he'd  imagine  I'm  walking  the 
floor  with  him." 


Dr.  Walsh  Receives  Laetare   Medal 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Catholic  News  we  give  the  following 
clipping  which  was  too  late  for  the  Fall  Number  of  Forest  Leaves. 

The  well-merited  honor  bestowed  on  Dr.  Walsh,  who  has  always  been 
such  a  loyal  friend  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  is  a  subject  of  great  joy  to  us. 
Forest  Leaves  sends  him  heartiest  congratulations. 

Xotre  Dame,  Ind.,  Nov.  i. — The  Laetare  medal,  awarded  this  year  by 
the  University  of  Xotre  Dame  to  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  famous  Catholic 
surgeon  and  scientist,  was  presented  on  October  22  at  the  University.  In 
other  years  the  award  has  been  made  at  the  home  of  the  winner,  but 
because  this  is  Xotre  Dame's  diamond  jubilee  year  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  ceremony  at  X"otre  Dame.  The  Laetare  medal  is  an  emblem  conferred 
by  the  University  of  Xotre  Dame  on  some  lay  Catholic  whose  works  and 
services  have  made  him  worthy  of  honor. 

Dr.  Walsh  is  the  author  of  "The  Thirteenth,  Greatest  of  Centuries." 
and  "The  Popes  and  Science,"  two  masterful  works  which  have  gone  far 
to  dispel  erroneous  beliefs  in  regard  to  the  stand  of  the  Church  on  science. 
He  is  a  contributor  to  every  medical  journal  in  America,  is  a  member  of 
the  Xew  York  Historical  Society,  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  of  Xew  York,  a  Fellow  of  the  Xew  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine and  he  is  also  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great. 

In  presenting  the  Laetare  medal  to  Dr.  Walsh  the  Rev.  John  Cava- 
naugh.  President  of  Xotre  Dame,  said  in  part: 

"It  is  many  years  since  our  forefathers  in  the  University  established 
the  custom  of  conferring  the  Laetare  medal  on  some  member  of  the 
Catholic  laity  distinguished  for  eminent  service  to  humanity  in  some  held 
of  public  effort.  The  purpose  of  the  University  is  not  only  to  honor  those 
who  have  labored  for  the  common  good,  but  also  to  set  before  the  young 
men  of  America  models  of  lay  zeal  and  activity,  so  that  they  may  be 
inspired  to  work  in  the  same  spirit.'' 

"For  many  years  your  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  religion,  science 
and  letters  have  marked  you,  sir,  as  one  worthy  to  be  added  to  the  noble 
company  of  those  who  have  received  this  mark  of  approval.  Your  great 
talents  have  been  ungrudgingly  given  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings 
of  men  through  the  science  of  medicine.  Your  private  life  has  been  an 
example  to  Catholic  youth."     From  Catholic  Nezvs. 
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THE  A.  P.  SMITH 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY     | 

Manufacturers  of 

Waterworks  Supplies 

GENERAL  MACHINISTS  AND  FOUNDERS 

EAST  ORAKGE,  N.  J. 


BERGEN 
PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Felt  Makers 

LITTLE  FERRY,  N.  J. 
Mill  Phone  525  Hackensack 
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New  York  Office,  178  South  Street, 
Phone,  Beekman  1270 


Bellman  Brooks 
Bleaching  Company 


NEW  DURHAM,  N.  J. 


Montville  Finishing  Company 


Telephone  Boonton  333 


Montville,  N.  J. 
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M.  HOAGLAND  SONS  CO. 


Union  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops 


Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Rolls,  Dry  Saul  Rolls,  and  all  kinds 

of  Rolling  Mill  Work,   Crashing    Mashinery,    Engines, 

Pumping  Machines,  Small  Gearing.      Also   Columns, 

Pipes  and  Machine  Castings  of  every  description. 


ROCKAWAY,  N.  J. 
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Standard 
Bleachery  Company 


CARLTON  HILL,  N.  J. 
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tor 


Boonton 
Hosiery  Company 

BOONTON,  N.  J. 
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Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Heller  Brothers 

Capitalized,  $50,000 
Incorporated,  New  Jersey 

Company 

<KZ» 

Penn 

Manufacturers  of 

Paper  Box  Company 

High  Grade  Clay,  Crucible 

F.  B.  Siegfried,  Mgr.  and  Treas. 

Speed   Tool  and  Files 

STEEL 

Telephone  6410  Market 

(XZX) 

Hamilton  and  McWhorter  Sts. 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Compliments  of 

MR.  ALBERT  B.  DISS 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Compliments  of 

MR.  J.  BRUCE  HAY 

NEWARK,    NEW  JERSEY 
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JOHN   GIESINGER 


JOBBER    IN 

Grocer's,  Butcher's  Baker's  and  Hardware 
SPECIALTIES 

Paper,  Bags,  Sacks,  Cordage  and   Housefurnishings 

.  *$/&&> 

53  and  55  Bedford  Street  Telephone  957  Waverly 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Compliments  of 

Estate  of 
J.  G.  HETZEL 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


R.  C.  &  H.  B.  Good 

Tanners  and  Leather  Mfg'rs 

140  to  150  Frelinghuysen  Avenue 
Long   Distance    Telephone    755 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Compliments  of 

Seeley  Tube  and  -Box  Co. 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


** 


New  Jersey  Railroad  Avenue  and  Green    Street 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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1  JOHN  NIEDER 

g  Manufacturer  of 

§  Bookbinder's  and  Pocket  Book  Leather 

S  Sealskins  a  Specialty 

o 

1 

Emmet  Street,  Avenue  C  and  Wright  Street 
Telephone  440 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Compliments   of 
A  FRIEND 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

James  E.  Rielly 

Leather  Manufacturing  Co.  • 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

L.  Nungarten 

Corset  Manufacturing  Co. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Frank  Brabson 

Wholesale  Hardware 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Compliments  of  A  Friend 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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H.  F.  SOMMER  AND  COMPANY 

Tanners  and  Manufacturers  of  Patent  Chrome 
Tanned  Shoe  Leather 


Tanneries  and  Japan  Factories  Hamburg  Place,  Dresden  and  Frankfort  8ts. 
Office  215  Hamburg  Place 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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W.  B.  STRAUSS 


Leather  House 


Frelinghuysen  Avenue 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Compliments  of 
A  Friend    in 
Newark,  N.J. 
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Compliments  of  a  Friend 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Balbach 

Smelting  and  Refining 

Company 

Compliments  of 

f 

B.  M.  Shanley,  Jr.,  Co. 

m 

11  and  13  Governor  Street 

J 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

1 1 1  Passaic  Ave,       P.  0.  Box  287 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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CHARLES   MAYBAUM 

Dealer  in 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb  and  Calves 

Abattoir,  639   South  Orange    Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J, 

Newark  Varnish  Works 


NEWARK, 


NEW  JERSEY 


Phelps  &  Son  Manufacturing  Co. 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

M.  J.  O'Connor's  Sons 

Joseph  McDonough 

NEWARK,      ■        -         NEW  JERSEY 

County  Clerk,  County  of  Essex,  N.  J. 

United  Piece  Dye  Works 

Dyers  and  Finishers  in  the  Piece  of  all 
Silk  and  Silk  Mixed  Goods 


LODI, 


NEW  JERSEY 
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ESTABLISHED  1896 


WILLIAM  THOMPSON,  President 


GLOBE  DYE  WORKS 


GOTTON  AND   WOOD  SILK  DYERS 


Telephone  215 


Foot  of  Van  Houton  Street 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 


The  Schadell  Silk  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


The  "Dread naught"  Dress  Silks 


George  A.  Schadell 

WARD  STREET  MILL 


Telephone  3393 

PATERSON,   NEW  JERSEY 


Gilt  Edge  Silk  Mills 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Compliments  of 

Mr.  Raymond  G.  Buser 

PATERSON,     NEW  JERSEY 


B.  Friedman  Silk  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

BROAD   SILKS 

Telephone  4924 
Ashley  Milt,  Warren  St.  Paterson,  N.  J. 


The  S.  J.  Asbell  Co. 

Brass  Founders  and  Finis  tiers 

PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 


AD  VBRTISBMBNTS. 
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Compliments  of  the 


Peerless 
Plush  Manufacturing 


Company 


PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  D  VER  TISBMENTS 
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BELMONT  "'SILK  COMPANY 
Broad  Silk  Manufacturers 

Rosenheim  Mill  Telephone  193  Paterson       Sg 

PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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New  York  Office  1133  Broadway, 
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Telephone  Farragut,  9394 


Samuel  J.  Aronshon,  Inc. 

MILLER  AND  KALTZ 

SILK  MANUFACTURER 

Manufacturers  of  Broad  Silks 

P.  0.  Box  1914                Paterson,  N.  J. 

187  Franklin  St.       Tel.  1288       PATERSON,  N.  J. 

B.  BORNSTEIN 

PROGRESS  SILK  COMPANY 

Manufacturer  of  Broad  Silks 

Broad^Silk  Manufacturers 

58  Railroad  Avenue,        Telephone  2340  Paterson 

Ashley  Mill,     -Warren  Street,       Telephone,  1659 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

Established  1898— Incorporated  1902 

H.  H.  BROWN  &  SONS  CO. 

Dyers,  Bleachers  and  Finishers  of  Plain  and  Mercerized  Cotton  Yarns 
Glazing  and  Polishing,  Cone  Tube  and  Cop  Winding 

13-33  FOURTH  AVENUE,  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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PURITAN  SILK  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  Broad  Silks 


420  Madison  Avenue, 


Telephone  Paterson  2622 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 


HOPPER  AND  SCOTT 

THE  TITUS-VAN  NESS  COMPANY 

SILK  THROWSTERS 

Coal  and  Charcoal 

Established  1878             Paterson,  N.J. 

Telephone  N.  Y.    131 

737-739  Main  St.,           Paterson,  N.  J. 

H.   ROSENTHAL 

Manufacturer  of  Brod  Silks 

Compliments  of 

Hellawell  Winding  and  Warping  Co. 

Hall  Mill 

19  Mill  St.    Tel.  3334     Paterson,  N.  J. 

94  FULTON  ST.                        PATERSON,  N.  J. 
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Julius  Brandes  Manufacturing  Co, 


SILK  RIBBONS,  BINDINGS,  Etc. 


Marshall  and  Dakota  Streets 


PATERSON, 


NEW  JERSEY 


S.  J.  ARONSOHN,  President  H.  ARONSOHM,  Treasurer  E.  BLOOM,  Secretary 

THE  AftONHSON  BLOOM  SILK  CO. 

Broad  Silk  Manufacturers 


Ward  Street  Mills 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 


OSGflR  A6EL  SILK  THROWING  PHUT 

C.  F.  ISI/EIB,  Proprietor 

N.  Y.  Phone  2374-W 

Barnert  Mill.  Grand  Street 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


PEARL   SILK   CO. 

Broad  Silk  Mfg.  Go. 
PA  TERSON,     NEW  JERSEY 


SILBER  SILK  CO. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  SILK  FABRICS 
Barnert  Mill 

62  Railroad  Ave.       Paterson,  N.  J. 


The  F.  A.  Cigol  Rubber  Co. 

REPRESENTED  BY  FRANK  A.  CIGOL 

P.  O.  Box  \  720  PATERSON,  N.  J. 
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The  Schuh  Michels  Manufacturing 
Company 
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PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY  § 


A.  ROSENBLATT 

JOHN  FAUST 

Manufacturer  of  Broad  Silk 

Broad  Silks 

N.  Y.  and  N.  J-  Telephone  3516 
187  FRANKLIN  ST.                   PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Telephone  2639                                   PATERSON,  N.  J. 

LEWIS  SILK  COMPANY 

ATLAS  BROAD  SILK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Broadsilks 

Broad  Silk  Manufacturers 

Telephone  1390Paterson 
99  CUFF  STREET,                   PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Telephone  4791 
62  PUTNAM  ST.                       PATERSON,  N.  J. 

LYONS  PIECE  DYE  WORKS 


PATERSON,  INEW  JERSEY 
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Henry  Muhs  Company 


Pater  son,  New  Jersey 


Charles  L.  Auger 


Paterson,  New  Jersey 


Joseph  Appel,  Pres.       John  Appel.  Vice-Pres. 
Charles  S.  Eckstone,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

SILK  MANUFACTURERS 

Hamilton  Mills  Paterson,  N.  J. 


M.  BORNSTEIN  &  SONS 

Broad  Silk  Manufacturers 

BARATHEAS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Telephone  4276 

122-136  Bond  Street    Paterson,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  SILK  MFG.  CO. 


Paterson.  New  Jersey 


Cardinal  &  Becker 


26  Fulton  St.     Paterson,  N.  J. 


Abraham  D.  Cohan 

SILK   MANUFACTURER 

Paterson     -     New  Jersey 

Peg  LocK  Block  Co. 

WOODEN  NOVELTIES  AND  TOYS 
PA TERSON,     NEW  JERSEY 
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F.  P.  Maupac  Dyeing  Co. 


West  New  York, 


New  Jersey 


C   E.  Muller  Manufacturing  Co, 


PATERSON 


NEW  JERSEY 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

M  R.     LOCKWA  R  D 

eALDWELL,     NEW  JERSEY 


Marshall   Laundry 


PLAMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Robert  Gardner 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 
325  Watchung  Ave.,         Plainfield,  N.  J. 


S.  KRAUTHAMER 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  Cloaks 
400-2  Watchung  Ave.        Plainfield,  N.J. 


Henry  F.  Brandts,  Florist 

Cemetery  Plots  and  Graves  Sodded  and 

Attended  to  by  the  Season 

Moss  and  Metal  Wreaths  Always  on  Hand 

Also  all  kinds  of  Shrubs  and  Plants 

Office: 

Opp.  Flower  Hill  and  Hoboken  Cemeteries 

WEST  NEW  YORK,  N.  J. 
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I   GERMAN  ARTISTIC  WEAVING  CO. 


WOVEN   LA11LS 

For  Every  Kind  of  Wearing  Apparel 

141-145  WEST  36th  STREET,  NEW  YOEK 


U  S.  Mills:  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 


German  Mill:  Crefeld 
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PROTECTION 


NATIONAL  SAFETY  PAPER 

Protects  Checks,  Drafts,  Negotiable   Instruments 
2       of  all  kinds  against  fradulent  or  innocent  alteration 


George  La  Monte  &  Son 

Established  1871 
61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CHALMERS" 

Lets  the  Body  Breathe 


CHALMERS 

/J**     TRADEMARK  ...  ^ 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  CFF.  ""       < 

GUARANTEED  J 


This  Label  on  Every  Garment 


No  underwear  could 
be  healthier,  more  hy- 
gienic, lighter,  cooler, 
nor  more  comfortable 
than  this,  with  a  weave 
so  open  that  it  lets  the 
air  in  and  allows  per- 
spiration to  evaporate. 

THE  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

We  guarantee  your  satisfac- 
tion unconditionally,  which 
is  proof  of  durability,  quality 
and  fit 

Write  for  Handsome  Book 
of  Alt  Styles 


FOR  MEN 

50c 
FOR  MEN 

$1.00 


Any  Style 

Shirts  and  Drawers 

per  garment 

Union  Suits 
Any  Style 


FOR  BOYS 

25c 
FOR  BOYS 

50c 


Chalmers     Knitting    Co. 

000  Bridge  St.,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 
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TARisMepAL 
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Sanatorium  Gabriels.    Ahtrnnoarka 


In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
r  inge — Mount  Marcy.  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administn- 
tion  Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
H.  J.   Blankemeycr,   M.  D. 


ASSISTANT   RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
L.   G.    PERRIN,   M.   D. 
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£mtdag  (Umnpanum 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  mid  die  of  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a  Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

256  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 


PINE  Sc  CORBETT,  Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
$2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


"Leonard's'9 

offers  you  a  service  that 
will  make  your  shopping 
easy  and  pleasant — over 
our  counters  or  through 
our  Mailorder  Department, 
anything,  everything  you 
want  for  outdoors  or  in- 
doors. 

Have   Our  Catalogue  Convenient 


A.  FORTUNE  S  CO 


Dealers  in 


Furniture,    Bedding,     Carpets^ 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades,  etc. 


¥ 


W.  C.  Leonard  &  Co. 

Dept.  17.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y, 


Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
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Standard  Wall  Paper  Company 

HUDSON  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


R.  H.  GUIBORO.  President  J.  W.  GUIBORD.  Cashier 

The  Merchants  National  Bank 
of  Plattsburgh 

Start  a  Bank  Account  now,  your  whole  future  may 
depend  upon  it.  Deposits  in  this  bank  are  welcome 
from  one  dollar  upward  and  if  left  six  months  or 
more  draw  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

RESOURCES  OVER  $2,500,000.00 
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Imperial  lall  ipaper  Co 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


BYRON  LAPHAM.  President  J.  M.  COOLIDGE,  Vice-President 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


A.  W.  SHERMAN,  Cashier 
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New  Process  Gear  Corporation 

T.  G.  MEACHEM,  Vice-President 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Compliments  of 

Charles  M.  Crouse 

Syracuse,  New  York" 


Compliments  of 

The  Jos.  Laurer  Brewing  Co, 

Binghamton,  New  York 


Ogdensburg  Bank 


DIRECTORS 

Frank  Chapman,  President  Thomas  Spratt,  Vice-President 

John  Hannan  George  Hall 

Samuel  W.  Leonard,  Cashier 


Ogdensburg,  New  York 


Ogdensburg  Roller  Mills 

Ogdensburg,  New  York 
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JOHN  F.  O'BRIEN,  President  JOHN  HAUGHRAN,  Vice-President 

C.  E.  INMAN,  Cashier 


The  City  National  Bank 
of  Plattsburgh 


PLATTSBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


CHARLES  BAILEY,  President  SQUIRE  BAILEY.  Vice-President 

THOMAS  BAILEY,  Secy  and  Trees. 

Incorporated  March  30,  1 905 

The  Bailey  Knitting  Mills 

Manufacturers  of 

MEN'S  JERSEY  OVERSHIRTS 

BALBRIGGAN  UNDERWEAR 

SWEATERS  AND  BATHING  SUITS 

New  York  Office,  346  Broadway 
FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 
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Compliments  of  a  Friend 

Saugerties,  New  York 


The  Bachneer-Moses-Louis  Co. 


Gloversville,  New  York 


Durick  Keenan  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 
OF  SLATE 

Fair  Haven,  Vermont 


Compliments  of 

Beech-Nut  Packing 
Company 

Canajoharie,  New  York 


Geisler  &  Lehr 


COLORERS  OF  LEATHER 


Johnstown,  New  York 


A  D  VERTISEMENTS. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF  A  FRIEND 

Saugerties,  New  York 


The  First  National  Bank 

Dr.W.J.P.Kingsley&Son 

CANTON,  N.  Y. 

Founded  1859 

Capitol,  $100,000.00 

Surplus,  $100,000.00 

CANCER 

Undivided  Profits,  $85,000.00 

SANITARIUM 

The  Bank  of  Superior  Service 

For  Treatment  by 

R.  T.WELLS,  Pres. 

Application 

W.  N.  BEARD,  Vlce-Pres. 

R.  B.  PIKE.  Cashier 

G.  P.  LYNDE,  Asst.  Cashier 

Rome,  New  York 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the   "Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Diocese  ofOgdensburg",  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Sanatorium 
Gabriels  in  the  Adirondacks,  at  Gabriels,  New 
York. 
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Forest  Leaves. 


A    Quarterly    Magazine. 
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Come  With  Me  Into  the  Wilderness  and  Rest. 


SPRING  and  SUMMER,     1917 


Published  by  the 

SANATORIUM  GABRIELS 

GABRIELS.  N.  T. 


Entered  at  the  Poitoffiee,  Gabriela,  N.  Y.,  as  secard-clasa  matter 


From  the  Editor's  Chair 

First  the  words  of  congratulation.  To  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of 
Ogdensburg  most  cordial  felicitations  on  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years 
of  his  bishopric.  These  are  the  compliments  not  only  of  sincerity  but  of  the 
deepest  respect. 

The  name  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels  was  chosen  wisely.  If  he  had  been 
to  us  but  the  Bishop  of  Ogdensburg  Bishop  Gabriels  would  have  given  us  a 
name  worthy  to  bear.  To  speak  of  him  is  to  speak  of  profound  learning,  of 
benignant  piety  and  of  the  accumulation  of  years  of  self-sacrificing  service  for 
the  Church  and  for  all  the  good  causes  that  proceed  out  of  a  religion  of 
devotion. 

But  we  delight  in  particulars  when  we  speak  of  those  whose  works  are 
greatly  good.  And  what  particular  so  near  to  our  gratitude  as  the  constant 
attention  and  benefaction  that  Bishop  Gabriels  has  shown  toward  Sanatorium 
Gabriels,  of  which  house  of  mercy  Forest  Leaves  is  an  expression  ? 

May  he  and  we  live  to  see  the  golden  jubilee  of  his  bishopric,  and 
may  the  face  of  Heaven,  of  which  his  own  is  so  gentle  a  reflection,  continue 
to  beam  kindly  upon  him  now  and  evermore  ! 


A  good  man  died  when  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough  of  Albany  passed 
from  the  busy  activities  of  this  life.  A  good  man  and  a  useful,  for  Judge 
McDonough  had  filled  his  years  with  the  industrious  promotion  of  those 
interests,  in  public  and  private  life,  that  make  reality  most  like  the  ideals  of 
righteousness  and  mercy  toward  which  faith  and  hope  do  ever  tend.  As 
judge,  as  lawmaker,  as  administrator,  as  counselor,  his  was  the  honor  based 
on  a  stainless  heart  and  on  the  love  of  the  Divine  purity.  And  he  had  the 
courage  of  the  faithful,  so  that  his  word  of  testimony  to  the  truth  glowed  with 
the  warmth  and  clearness  of  the  message  of  an  apostle.  Because  he  stood  on 
the  eternal  rock,  he  dared  to  speak  all  that  was  within  his  heart. 

Judge  McDonough,  too,  was  an  adviser  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels.  And 
we  mourn  him  because  he  was  everybody's  friend, and  because  he  was  our  friend. 

It  is  significant  that  the  greatest  voluntary  fund  that  America  has  ever 
brought  together,  and  which  has  just  mounted  to  a  hundred  millions,  has 
been  contributed  in  the  name  of  the  Cross.  That  is  the  conquering  sign,  and 
in  its  power  and  because  of  its  radiance  the  American  Red  Cross  and  such 
kindred  charities,  less  extensive  in  scope  and  yet  of  the  same  spirit,  as 
Sanatorium  Gabriels  make  their  appeal  confidently  for  the  support  of  a 
people  that  knows  that  when  the  sharpness  of  battle  is  over  the  world  must 
be  held  together  by  the  great  bonds  of  universal  love. 


Forest  Leaves. 

VOL.  XIII        SPRING  AND    SUMMER,   1917        NO.    1. 

To  Our  Beloved  Bishop,  Rt.   Rev.    H.  Gabriels, 
D.  D,,  From  Sisters  ot   Mercy 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Consecration 
1892  — 1917 

Beneath  the  olive  trees,  the  garden  sod 
With  tears  of  blood  and  agony  was  wet, 
While  on  the  slope  of  gleaming  Olivet, 
The  shadow  of  Gethsemani  veiled  its  God. 
And  so  for  yon,  our  Shepherd,  close  you've  trod 
The  Master's  steps — the  thorny  crown  was  set 
Upon  your  brow ;  at  every  turn  you've  met 
The  Cross  beside  the  pathway  traced  by  God, — 
The  pathway  on  to  Olivet  where  stands, 
More  bright  for  all  the  weary  strife  before, 
A  glorious  Vision  with  pierced,  welcoming  hands ; 
Gethsemani  and  Calvary,  passed  o'er, 
Will  make  the  welcome  waiting  you  more  sweet, 
The  blissful  welcome  at  your  Master's  feet. 
Gabriels,  May  5,  1917. 


RT.  REV.  H.  GABRIELS,  D.  D. 


A  Bishop  Twenty-five  Years 

Right  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ogdensburg, 
has  just  completed  twenty-five  years  of  service  as  a  bishop.  Bishop 
Gabriels  is  one  of  the  best  known  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Henry  Gabriels,  son  of  Leopold  Gabriels  and  Rosalie  Moerman,  was 
born  at  Wannegen-Lede,  Belgium,  October  6,  1838.  He  pursued  classi- 
cal studies  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Audenarde,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1857.  He  took  a  philosophical  course  at  St.  Nicholas',  East  Flanders,  and 
his  theological  course  for  two  years  in  the  Episcopal  Seminary  of  Ghent, 
and  for  four  years  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Lou  vain,  where  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  theology  in  1864.  He  was  ordained 
priest  September  19,  1861,  by  Bishop  Delebecque  of  Ghent. 

In  1864  he  was  sent  with  three  other  Louvain  graduates  to  help 
found  St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary  at  Troy.  In  that  city  he  taught 
dogmatic  theology  for  seven  years,  adding  church  history  in  1870.  In 
1 87 1  he  succeeded  Very  Rev.  Louis  Vandenhende  as  President  of  the 
institution,  which  he  directed  until  1892.  During  that  time  he  taught 
history,  rubrics  and  Hebrew.  He  published  a  book  on  rubrics  and  a 
translation  of  a  Hebrew  grammar,  besides  writing  aritcles  for  magazines, 
then  and  later.  He  also  wrote  a  sketch  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  after  its 
closing.  During  the  period  from  1864  to  1892  about  800  priests  were 
ordained  at  the  Provincial  Seminary. 

In  1892  Dr.  Gabriels  was  chosen  to  succeed  the  late  Bishop  Wadhams 
as  Bishop  of  Ogdensburg,  the  diocese  in  northern  New  York  extending 
over  12,000  square  miles,  with  a  total  population  of  about  310,000.  He 
was  consecrated  as  Bishop  May  5,  1892,  by  the  late  Archbishop  Corrigan 
of  New  York,  assisted  by  Bishop  McNierny  of  Albany  and  Bishop  Lud- 
den  of  Syracuse,  and  on  May  11  of  the  same  year  he  was  solemnly 
installed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ogdensburg.  The  diocese  of  Ogdensburg 
counted  then  eighty-one  priests,  had  106  churches  and  about  100  religious 
sisters.  Since  that  time  these  numbers  have  almost  if  not  quite  doubled. 
The  Catholic  population,  which  in  1892  was  estimated  at  about  67,000, 
now  exceeds  100,000. 

Bishop  Gabriels,  everywhere  beloved,  is  everywhere  congratulated  on 
the  faithful  and  fruitful  quarter-century  which  has  just  closed. 


hon.  john  t.  Mcdonough 


Who  Died  March  29,   1917,  After  a  Life  of 
Usefulness  and  Distinction 


Hon.  John  T.  McDonough 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  decease  of  Hon.  John  T. 
McDonough.  His  was  a  busy  and  useful  life.  He  attended  St.  John's 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  in  1869,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  He  was  elected  Police 
Justice  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  in  1870  and  re-elected  in  1872.  Judge  McDon- 
ough was  elected  Surrogate  of  Chautauqua  County  in  1876.  He  was 
nominted  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  at  Albany  for 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  October,  1891,  to  run  against  Justice  D. 
Cady  Herrick,  but  was  defeated  in  a  close  election. 

Judge  McDonough  was  elected  Delegate-at-large  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1894  and  Chairman  of  the  Prison  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Education  Committee  of  that  body.  He  drafted  and  intro- 
duced Section  29  of  Article  III.  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  prohibits 
the  sale  of  prison-made  goods.  He  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  in 
November,  1898,  and  re-elected  in  November,  1900. 

This  distinguished  man  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  of  Albany  in  1902-1903.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  January  30,  1903,  and  resigned  to 
return  to  America  April  30,  1904.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Independence 
League  for  the  office  of  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Sep- 
tember 28,  1907,  and,  although  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  combined 
on  the  two  Judge  Bartletts,  he  received  over  100,000  votes. 

A  biographer  has  said  of  him : 

"A  useful  and  honorable  life  came  to  an  end  when  Hon.  John  T. 
McDonough  breathed  his  last  at  his  home  in  Albany  on  Thursday,  March 
29.  Judge  McDonough  was  a  splendid  type  of  the  Celts  who,  forced 
from  their  beloved  native  land,  have  made  use  of  the  opportunities  open  to 
them  in  this  land  of  the  free.  Big-hearted,  broad-minded  and  brainy,  he 
had  in  addition  to  these  qualities  a  personal  magnetism  which  attracted  to 
him  men  of  the  same  stamp,  who  remained  his  warm  friends  until  death 
severed  the  friendship.  In  the  positions  of  high  honor  to  which  he  was 
elevated  from  time  to  time,  he  saw  posts  of  duty  at  which  he  served  with 
all  the  fidelity  of  a  faithful  nature.  Loyalty  personified  to  his  adopted 
country,  prizing  and  loving  its  institutions,  he  never  forgot  the  land  of 
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his  birth.  His  resentment  against  her  oppressors  was  expressed  in  one  of 
his  characteristic  lightning-like  flashes  of  wit,  on  one  occasion,  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  late  Bishop  Burke.  The  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
referred  to  the  possible  conversion  of  England.  'Bishop.'  said  he,  'when 
England  becomes  a  Catholic,  I  will  become  a  Turk.' 

"His  fellow  Catholics  will  remember  with  gratitude  his  attitude  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1894,  when  he  fought  the  bigots  of  his  own 
as  well  as  of  the  opposing  party  in  their  efforts  to  foist  upon  the  State  a 
narrow-minded  Constitution.  When,  later  in  his  career,  he  saw  that  his 
duty  lay  in  taking  that  course,  he  broke  the  shackles  of  party  affiliation  and 
showed  that  he  was  too  big  and  brave  to  be  bound  down. 

"Even  while  enjoying  the  highest  honors  which  came  to  him  during 
his  lifetime,  he  never  became  ashamed  of  his  membership  in  such  societies 
as  the  A.  O.  H.,  the  C.  M.  B.  A.  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  his  affiliation  with  these  organizations  when  a  smaller 
man  would  have  been  silent.  The  labor  organizations  found  in  him  a 
legal  champion  and  a  friend  who  fought  their  battles  sincerely  and 
bravely.  To  many  a  man  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  his  death  means 
personal  sorrow,  and  among  the  learned  there  are  many  who  for  long 
years  will  miss  a  cultured  friend." 


«£?    £>    £? 


ON  HEAVEN'S  THRESHOLD 

What  an  eager  and  loving  welcome  the  Divine  Master  on  the 
threshold  of  heaven  will  give  to  those  who  will  have  paid  Him  this  tribute 
to  fidelity  and  love — attending  Mass — each  morning.  Jesus  will  recognize 
them  from  having  seen  them  crowded  every  day  round  His  altar,  the 
little  chosen  flock  favored  with  His  most  precious  graces.  How  could 
they  dread  Him  as  their  judge,  those  generous  souls  who  have  made  Him 
their  friend  so  long?  These  are  indeed  the  good  and  faithful  servants 
whom  Jesus  with  His  sweetest  smile  will  invite  to  enter  into  the  joy  of 
their  Lord. — Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J. 

There  are  two  things  that  carry  a  man  safe  through  lite,  says  Canon 
Sheehan.     And  thev  are  "the  srrace  of  God  and  a  civil  tongue." 


Mrs.  Grigg's  Letter 

By  Clement  Dam: 


In  English  Messenger 


HE  read  printed  matter  with  difficulty;  she  could  certainly 
write  her  own  name,  but  other  people's  handwriting  was  too 
much  for  her.  Very  few  letters  came  to  her  in  these  days, 
and  the  few  that  did  reach  her  were  read  aloud  by  old  Peter 
the  postman. 

Vet  one  day  Mrs.  Grigg  resented  Peter's  supposition 

that  the  delivery  of  a  letter  gave  him  the  prescriptive  right 

to  read  it.     There  were  other  people  in  the  world  who  could 

read  handwriting  quite  as  glibly  as  he  did,  she  reminded 

him  ;  so  Peter  had  gone  away  a  little  huffed.     This  was  why,  on  a  certain 

morning  in  March,  Peter  handed  Mrs.  Grigg  a  letter  and  made  off  with  a 

curt  salutation.     She  did  not  call  him  back. 

"Sarah  Miles  said  she'd  likely  drop  in  for  a  cup  of  tea/'  Mrs.  Grigg 
reminded  herself;  "I'll  get  her  to  read  it  to  me.  Ah,  I  expect  it's 
from  Jack,"  she  continued,  as  she  examined  the  envelope.  "Well,  it'll 
keep  all  right  till  Sarah  comes.  He  wants  money,  I  expect :  and  I  wish  he 
may  get  it." 

It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  hold  in  your  hand  a  missive  which  is  meant 
for  your  eyes  alone,  and  yet  be  unable  to  read  it ;  but  though  this  was  Mrs. 
Grigg's  case  she  did  not  pity  herself.  A  letter  more  or  less  was  of  small 
consequence  to  her — particularly  if  it  came  from  Jack,  her  second  but  by 
no  means  her  favorite  son.  For  according  to  Mrs.  Grigg's  creed  this 
spoiled  son  of  a  dead  father  had  committed  three  of  the  biggest  crimes 
known  to  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged  :  he  had  gone  on  the  stage ;  he  had 
married  an  actress  :  he  had  become  a  Catholic.  That  he  would  come  to  a 
bad  end  Airs.  Grigg  was  positive.  She  never  wrote  to  him — would  not 
have  done  so  if  she  had  been  able  to  write,  but  he  wrote  to  her  regularly, 
if  not  frequently.  And,  marvel  of  marvels,  he  had  asked  for  money  only 
once  since  he  had  left  home — not  of  her,  but  of  his  father  who  was  then 
living.  Of  course  his  father  sent  it,  and  of  course — ah,  Mrs.  Grigg  was 
wrong  that  time;  the  money  was  repaid  within  a  month.     Yet  in  spite  of 
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these  facts,  Mrs.  Grigg  never  received  a  letter  from  him  without  feeling 
quite  sure  that,  this  time  at  least,  Jack  wanted  money. 

Today's  missive  seemed  to  be  a  little  thicker  than  usual,  so  that  Mrs. 
Grigg  felt  more  positive  than  ever  that  it  contained  a  request  for  a  loan. 
She  would  never  lend  him  a  penny,  of  course,  but  she  would  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  saying  so — of  dictating  a  reply  through  the  medium  of  Sarah 
Miles,  who  wrote  all  her  letters. 

But  Miss  Miles  was  a  dressmaker,  and  an  order  for  mourning  that 
same  morning  deprived  her  of  the  smallest  chance  of  drinking  tea  with 
Airs.  Grigg  for  several  days  to  come.  So  the  letter  lay  unopened  in  the 
little  corner  cupboard  which  was  kept  locked. 

"It's  a  queer  thing  as  you  can  never  see  people  when  you  want  'em," 
Mrs.  Grigg  told  herself  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  after  the  arrival 
of  the  letter.  "If  I  hadn't  particularly  wanted  to  see  somebody  I  should 
'a  had  a  dozen  callers  by  this  time.  But  just  because  I  do  want  somebody 
to  read  me  a  letter — well,  its  always  so." 

Mrs.  Grigg'  might  have  seen  several  dozen  people  pass  her  cottage 
that  day  at  different  times  if  she  had  chanced  to  have  been  in  one  of  her 
front  parlors,  but  then  she  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  morning  in  her  tiny 
farm-yard :  for  though  she  did  not  pretend  to  farm,  she  still  kept  a  cow  or 
two  and  a  good  deal  of  poultry  and  many  pigs.  But  now  it  was  afternoon, 
and  the  high  road  seemed  to  be  deserted.  However,  in  another  hour  or 
so  the  school  would  loose,  and  though  her  cottage  stood  a  little  outside 
the  village,  several  boys  passed  it  on  their  way  to  outlying  farms.  All  the 
better,  she  reflected,  to  get  the  letter  read  by  a  boy  who  did  not  live  in  the 
village. 

When  the  clock  struck  four  she  laid  down  her  sewing  and  passed  into 
the  front  garden.  Though  she  was  not  over-anxious  to  hear  the  letter 
read,  it  seemed  queer  to  have  had  it  in  the  house  a  day  and  a  half  without 
opening  it.  So  she  would  look  out  for  Tom  Rice's  boy,  a  lad  she  could 
trust. 

But  before  she  reached  the  garden  gate  she  perceived  that  a  boy  was 
already  fumbling  with  its  rather  complicated  latch.  He  was  not  very  big, 
and  at  a  glance  Airs.  Grigg  saw  he  was  a  stranger.  He  was  coming  to  ask 
the  way,  or  the  time,  or  perhaps  for  a  glass  of  water — strangers  often  did. 
Even  as  she  opened  the  gate  for  him,  the  thought  struck  her  that  it  would 
be  much  nicer  to  have  her  letter  read  by  a  stranger  than  bv  younsr  Tom 
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Rice.     And  this  boy  looked  almost  like  a  gentleman's  son.     Xo  Gritford 
lad,  this ! 

"Come  in,  sir.  come  in",  she  said  ;  "the  latch  is  a  bit  awkward.*' 

"Could  yon  kindly  tell  me — "  the  boy  was  beginning,  cap  in  hand, 
when  Mrs.  Grigg  interrupted  him  with.  "Yes,  it's  just  a  bit  after  four;  but 
come  in  and  rest  yourself  and  have  a  cup  o'  tea.  I'm  just  goin'  to  have 
mine.    And  you  look  tired." 

"I  am  a  little  tired,"  he  admitted,  taking  the  easy  chair  she  offered 
him,  "and  I  thank  you  very  much,  madam  ;  you  are  most  kind.  And  I 
dare  say  you'll  be  able  to  tell  me — " 

But  Mrs.  Grigg,  who  was  already  taking  the  letter  from  the  corner 
cupboard,  called  out  to  him,  "You  can  read  writing,  I  expect,  young  sir." 

"O  certainly,  madam,"  he  replied  with  a  little  laugh  which  lit  up  his 
pale  face  and  made  him  look  almost  pretty. 

"Then  while  the  kettle  boils  you  just  read  me  what's  in  that  letter." 
she  said,  handing  the  opened  envelope  to  the  visitor. 

"Oh'    -  -  but I  say!"  cried  the    boy,    jumping    to    his    feet. 

"this  is  too  funny!     Why,  this  letter's  from  daddy!     Then  you  are  Mrs. 
Grigg — you  are  my  grandmother  !" 

Mrs.  Grigg's  only  reply  was  to  drop  suddenly  into  the  nearest  chair 
and  groan. 

"Grandma!"  exclaimed  the  boy,  "you're  not  ill,  are  you?  Can  I  get 
you  anything?" 

He  had  come  close  up  to  her,  but  the  only  reply  she  made  was  another 
groan,  followed  by  a  feeble  "Read  it !" 

"But,  grandma,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  haven't  read  it?"  he  asked. 
"Why,  daddy  wrote  it  on  Sunday,  and  today's  Tuesday." 

"Read  it,  lad,"  groaned  Mrs.  Grigg. 

It  was  a  long  letter  and  it  contained  a  check.  Jack  Grigg  had  just 
enlisted  ;  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  His  wife  had  accepted  a 
professional  engagement  which  was  likely  to  be  more  or  less  permanent. 
They  had  three  little  girls  at  school — Jack  didn't  mention  the  word  con 
vent — but  their  great  difficulty  was  Johnnie.  He  was  too  delicate  for  the 
ordinary  boarding-school,  and  they  wanted  to  send  him  into  the  country. 
If  his  grandmother  would  only  take  him  for  a  year,  Johnnie  would  benefit 
enormously.  They  would  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  whatever  she  thought 
right — and  so  on. 
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"But,  my  dear  mother,"  the  letter  concluded,  "I  am  bound  to  make 
one  condition.  Like  his  father  and  mother,  Johnnie  is  a  Catholic,  and  he 
must  be  brought  up  as  such.  I  wrote  first  to  the  priest  of  Gritford  ;  he  tells 
me  that  he  takes  a  few  pupils,  and  he  has  promised  to  look  after  Johnnie's 
education,  both  religious  and  secular.  So  the  boy  will  go  to  him  daily, 
and  to  church  as  often  as  possible.  You  will  not  find  him  nearly  so 
troublesome  as  his  father  was  ;  indeed  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  he 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  agreeable  house-mate." 

It  was  Johnnie  who  saved  the  kettle  from  boiling  over,  and  did  it  so 
neatly  that  Mrs.  Grigg  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes.  Yet  she  sat  stock 
still  in  her  chair  and  seemed  to  be  incapable  either  of  speech  or  movement. 
That  she  was  genuinely  upset  was  evident  enough. 

"You'll  feel  better  after  a  cup  of  tea,  grandma,''  said  Johnnie,  lifting 
the  lid  of  the  teapot.  "Yes,  the  tea's  in,  I  see.  Shall  I  mash  it,  grand- 
ma?" 

Xow  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  about  which  Mrs. 
Grigg  was  exceedingly  particular  it  was  the  making  of  her  tea  ;  yet  she  sat 
silent — fascinated,  perhaps — while  Johnnie  carefully  poured  in  the  water, 
and  not  too  much  of  it. 

"Of  course.  I  take  mine  very  weak,''  he  remarked,  "with  lots  of  milk." 

Quite  a  hundred  times  before  she  went  to  bed  that  night  Mrs.  Grigg 
told  herself  that  her  son  Jack  had  always  been  a  fool,  but  that  the  notion 
of  her  taking  a  boy — a  Roman  Catholic  boy — to  live  with  her  proved  him 
to  be  an  absolute  idiot.  Why,  she  would  as  soon  think  of  harboring  a 
viper.  However,  she  supposed  the  lad  must  stop  for  a  day  or  two  till  his 
father  could  find  a  place  for  him.  She  had  already  dictated  to  Miss  Miles 
a  letter  to  Jack  in  which  she  had  told  him  to  remove  the  boy  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Two  days  later  she  received  from  her  son  the  following  tele- 
gram : 

"Priest  has  got  lodgings  for  Johnnie.  He  will  remove  boy  tomor- 
row." 

Then,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  Mrs.  Grigg  bowed  her  head 
and  wept  bitter  tears.  A  very  inconsistent  woman,  you  will  say;  but  is 
not  inconsistency  the  dominant  note  of  many  women,  and  of  most  men? 

Yes.  she  was  genuinely  grieved.  The  boy  had  been  under  her  roof 
only  a  few  days,  yet  somehow  he  had  made  his  way  into  the  very  center 
of  her  rather  hard  old  heart. 
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"Well,  I  shan't  part  with  Johnnie,  that's  certain.  I  can  tallygraft  my- 
self, if  it  comes  to  that.    And  I  will." 

The  telegram  that  Johnnie  sent  off  said — 

" Granny  won't  part  with  me." 

It  was  not  so  much  that  she  took  possession  of  Johnnie  as  he  of  her. 
From  the  moment  of  his  entering  the  cottage  he  may   be    said   to   have 


After  The  Big  Speckled  Trout 


dominated  it.    Johnnie  had  adopted  his  grandmother,  and  really  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it. 

Twenty  times  a  clay  Mrs.  Grigg  told  herself  that  the  child  resembled 
his  father  in  nothing — except  cleverness.  Jack  had  always  been  clever, 
but  then  he  had  been  wilful  and  idle.  Every  kind  of  work  he  had  held  in 
abhorrence,  except  his  lessons,  and  they  were  often  scamped.    From  whom 
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did  Johnnie  derive  those  charming  qualities  which,  in  less  than  a  week 
after  his  arrival  at  Gritford,  completely  won  the  heart  of  Airs.  Grigg; 
From  whom  did  he  inherit  the  activity ,  the  submissiveness,  the  docile  and 
affectionate  spirit  which  she  had  never  met  with  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  in  any  one  of  her  own  family  of  children  ?  She  did  not  like  to 
admit,  even  to  herself,  that  Johnnie's  mother,  the  actress,  must  be  respons- 
ible for  some  of  these  captivating  qualities. 

The  day  came  when  Airs.  Grigg  made  ample  acknowledgment  of  the 
goodness  and  sweetness  of  her  daughter-in-law.  When  Johnnie  had  been 
six  months  under  grannie's  roof,  his  father  got  a  short  leave  and  with  his 
wife  came  to  Gritford  on  a  visit. 

It  was  a  wonderful  time  for  everybody.  Jack  and  his  wife  were 
delighted  with  Johnnie's  improved  appearance.  The  stout,  rosy  boy  was 
almost  unrecognizable;  indeed  while  his  mother  was  hugging  him  his 
father  pretended  to  believe  that  Johnnie  had  been  changed  for  some  other 
lad. 

"Don't  tell  me  that  this  great,  stout  boy  with  clogs  on  his  feet  is  my 
Johnnie,"  he  persisted.  "My  son  is  small  and  thin  and  pale.  Why  did  you 
swap  him  for  this — Well,  after  all,  you  really  are  a  nice  little  Lancashire 
laddie,  and  so — " 

But  by  this  time,  leaving  his  mother's  arms,  Johnnie  had  closed  his 
father's  lips  with  kisses,  and  for  sheer  gratitude  and  happiness  the  man 
was  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

"Why,  my  darling,  you  are  worth  two  of  the  anaemic  little  chap  I  said 
goodby  to  last  March.  O,  but  the  sight  o'  you  is  good  for  sair  een,  my 
son!    Grannie  and  Gritford  have  made  a  man  of  you.'' 

"Grannie  is  just  a  darling,"  laughed  the  boy,  ''and  Gritford  is  the 
nicest  place  in  England." 

Johnnie  is  fast  developing  into  a  farmer,  and  is  already  his  grand- 
mother's right-hand  man.  For  though  he  works  hard  at  his  lessons,  and 
is  likely  to  do  so  for  years  to  come,  he  is  so  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
rearing  of  poultry  and  pigs  that  granny  has  already  settled  upon  him  the 
little  freehold  of  which  she  is  the  owner. 

Airs.  Grigg  is  not  a  Catholic  yet;  but  if  any  of  her  co-religionists  so 
far  forget  themselves  as  to  3peak  against  the  Church  in  her  hearing,  they 
quickly  repent  it.  Even  the  minister  is  afraid  to  make  so  much  as  a  dis- 
tant allusion  to  things  Popish. 


Morning  on  the  Irish  Coast 

(An  old  man  was  returning  to  Ireland  after  a  residence  of  thirty 
years  in  the  United  States.  One  morning,  at  daybreak,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Irish  coast,  and  carried  away  by  the  supreme  delight  of  the 
moment,  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and  cried  aloud :  ''The  top  of  the  morn- 
ing to  you,  Ireland  Alannah  !") 

Glory  to  God !  but  there  it  is, 

The  dawn  on  the  hills  of  Ireland. 
God's  angels  lifting  the  night's  black  veil 

From  the  dear  old  face  of  my  sireland. 
Oh,  Erin !  isn't  it  grand  you  look, 

Like  a  bride  in  her  rich  adorning. 
And  with  all  the  pent-up  love  of  my  heart, 

I  bid  you  the  top  of  the  morning. 

This  one  short  hour  pays  lavishly  back 

For  many  a  year  of  mourning ; 
I'd  almost  venture  another  flight, 

There's  such  a  joy  in  returning, 
Watching  out  for  that  hallowed  shore, 

All  other  attractions  scorning. 
Oh,  Ireland!  don't  you  hear  me  shout? 

I  bid  you  the  top  of  the  morning. 

Ho,  ho !  upon  Cleena's  shelving  strand 

The  surges  are  grandly  beating, 
And  Kerry  is  pushing  her  headlands  out 

To  give  us  a  friendly  greeting. 
In  to  the  shore  the  sea  birds  fly 

On  pinions  that  know  no  drooping. 
And  out  from  the  cliffs  with  welcomes  charged 

A  million  of  waves  come  trooping. 
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Oh,  kindly,  generous,  Irish  land, 

So  leal,  so  fair,  so  loving! 
No  wonder  the  wandering-  Celt  should  think 

And  dream  of  you  in  his  roving, 
The  alien  home  may  have  gems  and  gold, 

Shadows  may  never  have  gloomed  it, 
But  the  heart  will  sigh  for  the  absent  land, 

Where  the  love-light  first  illumed  it. 

For  thirty  summers,  asthore  machree, 

These  hills  I  now  feast  my  eyes  on 
Ne'er  met  my  vision  save  when  they  rose 

O'er  memory's  dim  horizon. 
Even  so,  'twas  grand  and  fair  they  looked 

In  the  landscape  spread  before  me, 
But  dreams  are  dreams,  and  my  eyes  would  ope 

To  see  Texas'  sky  still  o'er  me. 

Now  fuller  and  truer  the  shore-line  shows — 

Was  there  ever  a  scene  more  splendid? 
I  feel  the  breath  of  the  Munster  hills ; 

Thank  Heaven,  my  exile's  ended. 
Old  scenes,  old  songs,  and  old  friends  again, 

The  vale  and  the  cot  I  was  born  in ! 
Oh,  Ireland !  up  from  my  heart  of  hearts 

I  bid  you  the  top  of  the  morning. 

&    &■   <y 

IMPORTANT  POINT 

The  doctor's  wife  had  advertised  for  a  girl  to  do  housework  and  was 
showing  an  applicant  over  the  house.  She  had  been  very  liberal  in  her 
promises  of  privileges  and  it  looked  as  though  the  two  were  going  to  come 
to  an  agreement,  when  the  girl  suddenly  asked : 

"Do  you  do  your  own  stretchin'  ?" 

"Do  we  do  our  own  what  ?"  asked  the  puzzled  mistress. 

"Stretchin',"  repeated  the  girl.  "Do  you  put  all  the  food  on  the  table 
and  stretch  for  it.  or  do  I  have  to  shuffle  it  around  ?" 
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A  True  Shepherd  and  Noted  Author 
Canon  Sheehan 

By  Rev.  Michael  J.  Phelax,  S.  J. 
In  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record 


F  a  jury  of  intelligent  Irishmen  of  our  generation  were  asked 
to  write  down  the  name  of  the  author  that  represents  all 
that  is  purest  and  best  in  our  country's  literature,  I  venture 
to  think  that  when  the  votes  came  to  be  examined  they 
would,  if  not  all,  at  least  an  overwhelming  majority,  be 
found  to  bear  the  name  of  Canon  Patrick  Augustus 
Sheehan. 

In  Xew  Street.  Mallow,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1852, 

the  future  writer  first  saw  the  light.     From  an  early  age  he 

evinced  a  strong  inclination  towards  the  priesthood.     In  1869  he  passed 

from  St.  Colman's  College,  Fermoy.  into  the  ecclesiastical  college  of  May- 

nooth. 

Singularly  enough,  like  his  distinguished  contemporary.  Monsignor 
R.  H.  Benson,  his  college  course  was  not  marked  by  brilliancy  or  the 
appearance  of  his  name  on  the  prize  lists.  The  explanation  is  simple :  he 
was  very  delicate  all  through  boyhood ;  in  fact,  his  theological  studies  had 
to  be  interrupted  for  a  whole  year  of  rest  at  home. 

When  he  was  ordained  in  1875.  there  being  no  room  for  him  in 
Cloyne,  he  was  sent  to  the  diocese  of  Plymouth.  In  the  cathedral  of  that 
city  he  preached  his  first  sermon.  The  day  and  the  subject  of  the  sermon 
are  remarkable.  It  was  the  first  Sunday  of  May — a  month  dedicated  to 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  the  sermon  was  on  her  Immaculate  Conception. 
He  said  his  last  Mass  on  the  Feast  of  her  Assumption,  and  breathed  his 
soul  to  God  on  Rosary  Sunday. 

Person  and  Character 

The  readers  of  his  works,  and  they  are  legion,  will  be  curious  to  get  a 

glimpse  of  the  man  and  his  life.     In  figure  he  was  rather  slight  and  above 

middle  height;  his  shoulders  were  marked  by  the  student's   stoop:   his 

features  were  angular  and  delicate,  and  his  look  penetrating.     The  head 
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was  well  poised,  and  the  whole  countenance  showed  reflection,  power 
and  self-possession. 

His  pages  accurately  mirror  his  mind,  for  though  his  finest  charac- 
ters, in  the  conception,  are  drawn  from  life,  in  many  cases  they  are  a 
revelation  of  himself ;  unconsciously  he  lent  them  his  own  virtues,  his 
charity,  zeal  and  kindly  good  nature ;  while  developing  them,  the  light  of 
his  own  personality  went  out  and  colored  the  picture. 

He  was  naturally  shy,  and  a  crowded  company  seemed  to  dry  up  that 
delightful  flow  of  genial  conversation  to  which  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately loved  to  listen.  But  during  a  country  walk  or  by  the  fireside  few 
were  more  interesting,  not  only  because  he  talked  well  himself,  but  because 
he  drew  from  his  companion  the  best  he  could  give  to  the  common  dis- 
cussion. 

He  was  a  model  of  gentlemanly  refinement  and  unobtrusive  humility. 
The  ego  was  never  permitted  to  obtrude  in  his  conversation,  except  when 
sheer  necessity  demanded  it.  You  might  live  with  him  for  a  year  without 
learning  from  him  that  he  had  written  a  page ;  but  should  you  introduce 
the  subject  of  his  works,  and  evince  any  interest  in  them,  you  w^ere  sure 
to  be  treated  with  unreserved  frankness,  and  anything  you  wished  to  know 
placed  before  you  with  the  simple  candour  of  a  child.  The  incense  of 
flattery  and  the  applause  of  the  world's  greatest  men  failed  to  disturb  the 
calm  equipoise  of  his  mind.  His  temperament  was  exquisitely  sensitive — 
the  chords  of  his  heart  as  delicately  attuned  as  the  strings  of  an  /Eolian 
harp  that  respond  to  the  slightest  touch  or  vibrate  to  the  gentlest  sigh  of 
the  midnight  wind.  I  think  a  coarse  or  uncharitable  word  would  give  him 
physical  pain.  But  his  whole  character  received  its  crowning  glory  from 
the  light  of  the  supernatural  that  shines  through  his  pages.  No  matter 
how  commonplace  or  uninspiring  it  may  be,  some  beautiful  thought  break- 
ing through,  warm  as  the  yellow  crocus  that  comes  glowing  above  the 
chill  surface  of  the  April  clay  in  his  own  garden. 

When  you  close  a  volume  from  his  pen  your  uppermost  thought  is  : 
There  is  a  man  who  lives  continually  in  the  presence  of  God. 

His  Mentatjty 

Tt  is  now  time  to  examine  the  mental  equipment  he  brought  to  his 
task.  He  had  a  power  of  observing  that  nothing  escaped.  The  antics  of 
the  street  arab  were  as  carefully  noted  as  the  reddening  hues  of  sunset, 
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the  hoarse  beetling  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  sigh  of  the  waving  pines  before 
his  own  window.  He  had  a  memory  that  was  wax  to  receive  and  marble 
to  retain.  Nothing  eluded  it.  A  fact,  a  story,  or  droll  incident,  once 
caught,  was  held  for  ever.  It  stretched  down  to  childhood,  and  cast  forth 
on  the  page  of  today  pictures  of  forty  years  ago. 

His  intellect  was  stored  with  knowledge  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
sources — books,  men,  travel  and  observation.  Xot  only  did  he  prove  him- 
self to  be  an  assiduous  reader  from  childhood,  but  he  must  have  been  a 
keen  observer,  a  dreamer,  and  a  muser  hence  every  brain  cell  was  packed. 
His  power  of  penetrating  analysis  pierces  through  and  through.  No  fibre 
of  the  human  heart  escaped  when  he  turned  on  the  Roentgen  rays.  With- 
out this,  a  successful  novelist  he  could  never  be. 

But  far  rarer  than  any  of  these  was  his  gift  of  transmuting  by  the 
alchemy  of  genius  knowledge  drawn  from  external  sources.  It  was  not 
cast  forth  from  his  head  as  if  from  a  lumber  room.  It  was  ruminated, 
digested  and  assimilated  into  the  life-blood  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  then 
sent  forth  palpitating  with  natural  life. 

As  the  butterfly  catches  and  retains  the  seven  colors  of  the  spectrum 
on  its  downy  wings,  as  the  bee  manufactures  honey  out  of  the  stray 
drops  of  the  sycamore  leaf  or  the  juices  sucked  from  the  chalice  of  the  lily, 
so  the  laboratory  of  his  mind,  fed  from  a  score  of  sources,  distilled  the  rich 
stream  that  flows  over  every  page.  The  most  trivial  incident  taps  some 
hidden  fountain  and  sets  it  flowing.    A  robin  hops  on  his  garden,  and  lo ! 

"I  was  pulling  up  some  withered  asters  today.  A  robin  came  over  in 
a  friendly  way  and  looked  on.  I  was  grateful  for  his  pretty  companion- 
ship ;  it  was  familiar,  and  I  hate  stand-off  and  stuck-up  people.  I  know 
he  admired  my  industry,  if  not  my  skill.  He  looked  very  pretty,  with  his 
deep  brown  back  and  scarlet  breastplate  and  his  round,  wondering  eyes 
watching  mine.  Alas !  no,  he  was  watching  something  else.  A  rich,  red, 
fat  worm  wriggled  from  the  roots  of  the  dead  flowers.  Robin  instantly 
seized  him,  flung  him  down,  bit  him  in  halves  and  then  in  quarters,  then 
gobbled  up  each  luscious  morsel,  and  looked  quite  innocent  and  uncon- 
cerned after  the  feast.  He  had  swallowed  as  much  raw  meat  as  a  grown 
man  who  would  dine  off  three  or  four  pounds  of  beefsteak.  And  he  was 
his  own  butcher.    And  this  is  the  witch  that  poets  rave  about ! 

"But  hark!  that  ripple,  that  cascade  of  sound,  as  if  from  the  throat 
of  an  angel !     Not  the  shrill,  continuous  anthem  of  the  lark,  as  he  shivers 
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with  the  tremulous  raptures  of  all  the  music  in  him  ;  nor  the  deep  bell 
tones  of  the  blackbird,  as,  on  a  May  morning,  he  makes  all  the  forest 
leaves  vibrate  with  the  strong,  swift  waves  of  his  melody,  but  a  little 
silver  peal  of  bells  on  a  frosty  morning.  Who  is  it?  What  is  it?  An 
Oread  from  the  mountains,  who  has  lost  her  way  thither,  or  a  Hamadryad 
from  yonder  forest,  who  is  drawing  out  her  wet  tresses  after  her  revel  in 
the  silver  cascade?  No,  but  that  butcher,  that  cannibal,  that  glutton:  I'll 
soon  begin  to  believe  that  primadonnas  drink,  and  that  poets  eat  like 
mortals." — "Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars,"  p.  80. 

His  Novels 

While  on  the  English  mission,  Canon  Sheehan  was  much  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  novel  was  the  main  channel  through  which  men  poured 
their  thoughts  and  convictions  over  the  minds  of  others :  this  powerful 
instrument  he  determined  to  use  in  order  to  procure  a  hearing.  Had  he 
published  his  thoughts  in  volumes  of  essays  or  sermons  they  would  prob- 
ably have  shared  the  fate  of  their  class  and  his  name  would  never  have 
been  heard  by  those  thousands  whose  minds  he  has  reached  and  whose 
lives  he  has  brightened  with  so  many  hours  of  pure  delight. 

Putting  for  a  moment  out  of  sight  the  substance  of  his  novels,  and 
addressing  ourselves  solely  to  the  art  he  showed  in  their  construction,  I 
think  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  in  each  novel  he  improved ;  like  step- 
of  stairs  his  perfection  rose ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  he  acquired  the 
mastery  of  his  art  was  astonishing.  The  born  artist  was  in  him,  and  when 
the  dramatic  instinct  was  called  up,  it  responded  to  an  extent  that  aston- 
ished and  delighted  his  admirers.  He  did  not  creep  or  walk,  he  bounded 
to  fame. 

The  workmanship  shown  in  ''Luke  Delmege"  is  a  distinct  advance  on 
"My  New  Curate."  "Doctor  Gray"  surpasses  "Luke."  The  characters 
of  this  book  are  as  defined  and  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  colors  of 
the  maypole.  They  are  drawn  with  so  much  skill  that  our  acquaintance 
with  each  one  becomes  perfect ;  they  seem  to  stand  out  of  the  page  and 
speak  to  us.  But  it  is  in  "The  Queen's  Fillet''  the  author  touches  the  zenith 
of  his  art. 

The  French  Revolution  presented  a  world  of  rich  material  to  the 
novelist.  With  what  delicate  taste  the  characters  are  assorted !  The 
architecture  of  the  storv,  how  beautifullv  finished  !  Tn  "The  Queen's  Fillet" 
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not  a  diamond  of  the  mosaic  is  out  of  place.  When  the  final  chapter  is 
read  you  close  the  book  with  the  conviction  that  Canon  Sheehan  has  pre- 
sented to  the  world  the  most  perfect  picture  it  possesses  of  that  master 
human  tragedy. 

But  the  world's  verdict  is  not  always  guided  by  the  standards  of 
artistic  perfection  found  in  a  book.  People  have  hearts  as  well  as  heads ; 
the  books  that  most  directly  appealed  to  these  hearts  and  stirred  them  to 


'Look  Pleasant,  Please' 


the  depths  were  his  clerical  novels,  and  the  one  amongst  those  that  will 
remain  inseparably  connected  with  his  name  unquestionably  is  "My  Xew 
Curate." 

In  the  clerical  novel  he  found  his  natural  metier :  here  he  discovered  a 
field  where  he  gathered  a  harvest  of  fame.  In  these  he  whetted  our  appe- 
tites so  keenly  that  while  we  walked  with  him  through  the  rural  parishes  to 
watch  our  people's  lives,  in  sunshine  and  shade,  we  grudged  him  to  the 
new  enterprises  towards  which  he  turned  his  face. 

The  secret  of  "My  Xew  Curate's"  success  was  this:  In  it  the  author 
broke  ground  entirely  new.     It  had  all  the  surprise  and  novelty  of  fresh- 
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ness,  and  its  pages  were  so  kindly,  homely  and  Irish  that  they  seemed  to 
smell  of  the  woodbine  and  the  turf  fires. 

Previous  to  Canon  Sheehan's  advent  into  the  world  of  fiction  the 
reading  public  had  to  take  its  pictures  of  Irish  priests  from  Lever  and 
Carleton.  It  is  by  contrast  with  these  writers  that  we  can  best  measure 
the  service  he  has  rendered.  He  found  the  Irish  priest  of  fiction.  God 
knows,  low  enough.  He  has  raised  him  up  and  placed  him  on  a  pedestal, 
and  when  a  reader  becomes  acquainted  with  the  priest  as  drawn  by 
Sheehan  the  caricatures  of  Lever  and  Carleton  read  like  literary  night- 
mares. 

Francis  Thompson  and  Canon  Sheehan 

Those  who  have  read  the  prose  of  Francis  Thompson  and  Canon 
Sheehan  must  be  struck  by  the  many  characteristic  resemblances  in  the 
style  of  both.  The  compressed  energy,  the  virile  terseness  and  the  habit 
of  teaching  more  by  suggestion  than  expression.  The  similarity  of  style, 
in  men  wmose  characters  differed  so  widely,  is  easily  explained  when  we 
remember  that  both  sat  under  the  same  master,  a  Kempis.  We  know  that 
in  his  direst  poverty  Thompson  kept  the  "Imitation"  close  to  his  heart. 
When  no  other  book  w7as  his  he  clung  to  this.  Lying  on  the  desk  before 
me  is  an  old,  richly  bound  volume  of  the  same  work  inscribed  by  Canon 
Sheehan's  hand.  For  long  years  he  made  his  meditation  out  of  it.  Morn- 
ing after  morning  his  mind  fed  on  the  rich  treasury  of  holy  thought  that 
lies  between  the  covers  of  that  marvellous  work.  Both  men  nourishing 
their  minds  at  the  same  fountain,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  color  and 
structure  of  their  thoughts  should  resemble. 

His  Habits  oe  Writing 
With  most  authors  it  is  by  re-writing  and  re-touching,  erasing  here, 
developing  there,  that  the  idea  is  made  to  stand  out  as  clear-cut  as  it  lives 
before  the  writer's  mind.  Newman  lays  down  the  rule :  "A  man  should 
write  sentences  over  and  over  again  till  he  expresses  his  meaning  accu- 
rately, forcibly  and  in  a  few  words."  How  he  carried  the  advice  into  prac- 
tice we  know  from  himself :  "I  have  to  correct,  re-write,  transcribe.  Oh, 
what  a  trial  it  has  been  to  me  !  This  book  (the  "Grammar  of  Assent")  has 
tried  me  most  of  all.  I  have  written  and  re-written  it  more  limes  than  I 
can  count." 
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Gibbon,  even  when  he  had  written  "The  Decline  and  Fall,"  wrote  his 
autobiography  six  times  before  he  sent  the  sheets  to  the  printer.  This  task 
of  recasting  and  retouching,  of  polishing  the  diamonds  of  thought,  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  occupations  of  a  literary  life.  As  it  is  only  by  inces- 
sant moulding  and  shaping  that  the  lapidary  brings  out  the  perfection  of 
the  jewel,  so  a  like  task  awaits  the  writer  who  ambitions  success.  He  is 
impressed  with  Michael  Angelo's  dictum.  When  asked  why  he  spent 
patient  hours  on  small  details  called  "trifles",  he  replied :  "Trifles  make 
perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle." 

To  all  these  Canon  Shcehan  formed  a  singular,  perhaps  a  unique, 
exception.  His  thoughts  stood  so  definitely  arranged  in  his  mind  and  flew 
to  his  pen  with  such  precision,  clothed  in  the  correct  words,  that  he  never 
had  to  rewrite  a  line ;  when  he  revised  the  sheets  he  scarcely  ever  had  to 
dot  an  "i"  or  cross  a  "t".  He  wrote  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  with  a 
penmanship  that  must  have  earned  many  a  printer's  blessing.  Hence  the 
mistake  of  people  at  a  distance  who  imagine  that  a  priest  who  wrote  so 
much  must  have,  in  some  degree,  encroached  on  time  due  to  parochial 
duties.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  No  man  had  a  more  con- 
scientious sense  of  his  duties  as  a  pastor.  He  would  not  rob  his  parish  of 
a  moment  due  to  it.  The  wonderful  use  he  was  able  to  make  of  time 
explains  the  fecundity  of  his  pen. 

Puzzles  for  the  Psychologist 

There  were  two  features  of  Canon  Sheehan's  mind  that  were  very 
interesting,  but  difficult  to  explain.  The  first  was,  that  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that,  while  evolving  the  plot  of  a  story,  he  found  himself  in  a  cul-de- 
sac  and  could  go  no  farther.  He  threw  the  work  aside  and  began  another. 
Again  he  finds  himself  in  a  similar  difficulty,  so  that  he  was  often  engaged 
at  three  novels  at  the  one  time. 

Perhaps  the  opening  chapters  of  the  third  were  not  finished  till  the 
light  shone  on  his  difficulty,  and  the  path  to  the  end  became  clear.  He 
describes  this  himself : 

"A  writer  has  pursued  the  phantoms  of  his  own  creation  and  is 
arranging  their  mutual  relations,  when  suddenly  he  seems  to  have  come 
bolt  upright  against  a  blank  wall,  and  all  the  threads  of  his  little  narrative 
fall  blankly  from  his  hands.  He  cannot  go  a  step  farther.  The  creative, 
cosmical  power  has  become  paralyzed.     His  little  drama  has  come  to  an 
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end.  If  he  be  wise  he  will  draw  the  curtain  here,  and,  huddling  up  his 
phantoms,  leave  them  to  themselves  and  take  up  another  line  of  thought, 
even  a  fresh  creation.  It  may  be  that  after  laboring  fully  at  this  new 
work,  perhaps  a  month,  perhaps  six  months,  after  its  commencement, 
when  all  the  characters  of  his  former  stage  had  almost  passed  into  oblivion, 
suddenly  the  wizard  of  the  brain-caves  opens  up  a  fresh  avenue  of 
thought,  and  the  blank  wall  that  blocked  his  former  operations  falls  down 
and  reveals  long  vistas  of  life  where  the  characters  of  his  drama  may 
pursue  their  destinies  to  the  final  scenes  which  he  had  foreseen  but  could 
not  reach." — "The  Intellectuals",  p.  291. 

Another  psychological  puzzle  was  this:  his  mind  absorbed  fact-, 
stories  and  impressions  like  a  blotting-pad,  Yet,  in  many  cases,  he  lost 
memory  of  their  origin.  A  dignitary  of  his  own  diocese  asked  him  where 
he  got  the  original  of  "Daddy  Dan."  He  had  not  the  faintest  idea.  His 
friend  then  reminded  him  that,  twenty  years  before,  he  supplied  him  with 
the  whole  character  by  describing  a  well-known  Southern  parish  priest, 
then  dead.  The  author  of  "My  New  Curate"  reproduced  the  character 
to  the  minutest  detail,  even  the  name,  yet  had  forgotten  the  source  from 
which  he  drew. 

Another  illustration  of  this  is  connected  with  "The  Queen's  Fillet." 
Three  of  us  sat  at  table.  I  aked  him  what  works  he  had  read  on  the 
French  Revolution  that  enabled  him  to  master  the  details  so  thoroughly. 
His  answer  was :  "I  cannot  tell,  but  I  have  been  reading  books  on  that  sub- 
ject for  the  past  twenty  years."  The  third  man  present  had  not  then  read 
"The  Queen's  Fillet,"  but  was  an  earnest  student  of  that  portion  of  French 
history  with  which  it  deals.  I  had  previously  given  him  an  outline  of  the 
story,  and  he  declared  that  the  materials  for  the  plot  must  have  been  taken 
from  Talleyrand's  "Memoirs."  I  asked  him  to  tell  the  tale  as  preserved 
by  that  astute  statesman.  It  tallied  almost  in  every  detail  with  the  story 
as  told  in  "The  Queen's  Fillet."  Yet  the  Canon  had  no  recollection  of 
having  read  the  "Memoirs."  Here  is  a  striking  case  of  lapse,  doubly 
striking  in  a  mind  steel-ribbed  in  its  strength  on  every  other  side. 

"The  Triumph  of  Failure" 

If  we  select  one  book  for  special  notice,  it  is  because  to  the  end  that 
book  held  first  place  in  his  affections.  He  once  said  to  the  writer :  "There 
is  more  thought  packed  between  the  covers  of  that  book  than  could  be 
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found  in  a  dozen  'New  Curates/  but  then,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "the 
public  will  have  a  touch  of  nature."  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  finer 
psychological  study  in  literature.  It  reminds  one  of  St.  Augustine's  "Con- 
fessions" and  Newman's  "Apologia."  No  wonder  it  found  favor  in  the 
German  Universities,  and  that  the  volume  before  me  bears  on  the  title- 
page  "Fifth  Edition." 

Geoffrey  Austin  tried  to  do  without  God,  and  sought  contentment  in 
philosophy.     But  doubt,  contradictions   and  scepticism  formed  a  poor  sub- 


'Same  Trouble  Pa  Has  With  His  Auto" 


stitute  for  the  only  Truth.  The  soul  that  cried  for  Christ  was  bid  to  be 
content  with  Kant  and  Spinoza :  like  a  caged  bird  he  beat  his  wings  against 
the  bars  on  every  side.  Fortune  betrayed  him,  hums  n  friendships  proved 
frail  reeds  and  broke,  philosophy  mocked  the  passionate  longing  of  his 
heart  for  truth  and  peace.  At  length  he  rises  from  the  early  grave  of  his 
idol — Charley  Travers — a  new  man.  His  eyes  are  now  opened  to  the 
delusions  he  pursued,  his  heart  is  chastened  by  many  a  sorrow,  but  having 
sounded  all  the  shallows  he  finds  himself  in  the  harbor  of  peace.      Per 
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crucem  ad  Luccm.  The  efforts  of  the  natural  man  meet  nothing  but 
failure,  but  through  that  failure   the  supernatural  triumphs. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  ever  wrote  anything  to  surpass 
the  splendid  apostrophe  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Geoffrey,  at  page  333, 
beginning  with  "I  knew  thee,  Alpha  and  Omega."  A  passionate  but  now 
chastened  heart  empties  itself  out  over  three  pages  in  a  lava  tide  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry  that  never  for  a  moment  slackens.  The  limits  of  space 
will  permit  but  a  few  passages  : 

"Thou  speakest  and  all  men  should  hear,  and  yet  only  in  the  silence 
of  midnight,  when  Thy  whispers  break  on  the  bruised  heart  and  the 
thunders  of  Thy  voice  ruling  the  rebellious  spheres  break  down  into  faint 
ripples  of  sound  that  wash  on  the  sandy  shores  of  deserted  and  desolate 
souls.  Then  and  everywhere  the  reason  shoots  its  inquisitive  rays  or 
imagination  poises  its  wings ;  they  needs  must  touch  Thee — the  Immense, 
the  Infinite.  The  finger  of  science  is  guided  by  Thy  hand,  and  it  is  Thy 
hand  that  glides  over  the  glowing  canvas  and  touches  the  ivory  keys.  It 
is  Thou  that  makest  eloquent  the  dumb  of  speech,  and  makest  fertile  the 
barren  of  mind,  weaving  out  of  the  stammerings  of  sucklings  the  praises 
that  rival  the  melodies  of  Thy  throne,  and  out  of  the  babbling  of  human 
speech  adoration  that  makes  envious  the  courts  of  Thy  heavens.  *  :|:  * 
Thou  hast  followed  me  through  life,  chasing  me  with  persistence  as  if 
Thy  love  was  hatred.  Thy  name  has  flashed  across  me  in  most  unexpected 
places,  blinding  me  with  excessive  light.  I  have  shut  the  windows  of  my 
soul  against  Thee,  but  Thou  hast  pierced  them  with  the  lightning  of  Thine 
eyes ;  I  have  closed  my  ears  against  the  soft  breathings  of  Thy  inspira- 
tions, only  to  hear  the  thunder  of  Thy  threats.  And  now,  run  down, 
beaten,  subdued,  the  rags  of  nakedness  not  hiding  my  grievous  sores,  I 
stand  before  Thee,  humbled  and  ashamed,  confessing  myself  the  least 
victim  of  Thy  unswerving,  pitiless  love." 

The  sight  of  Geoffrey  Austin,  "run  down"  at  last,  breathing  grati- 
tude and  adoration  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  naturally  suggests  a  picture 
strikingly  similar,  where  the  stormy  passion  of  youth  and  the  stubborn 
pride  of  manhood  lie  conquered,  and  a  grateful  soul,  now  serenely  tran- 
quil, lies  bathed  in  the  sunlight  of  love,  breathing  out  its  affections  into 
the  ear  of  God.  It  may  be  found  in  the  ninth  book  of  St.  Augatstine's 
"Confessions";  it  opens  with  these  words:  "As  the  day  now  approached 
in  which  she  (his  mother)  was  to  depart  this  life,  that  she  and  I  stood 
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alone,  leaning  on  a  certain  window  from  which  the  garden  of  the  house 
we  occupied  at  Ostia  could  be  seen." 

That  sentence  has  inspired  an  immortal  picture.  The  clear-cut 
features  of  Augustine,  the  lofty  brow,  the  finely-chiselled  mouth,  the 
uplifted  eyes  with  the  light  of  rapture  in  them,  all  are  there.  There,  too, 
we  see  the  calm  serenity,  the  peaceful  joy,  of  Monica's  face.  Her  prayers 
and  tears  have  triumphed.  Her  son  is  won  to  God,  her  task  accom- 
plished. No  earthly  fetter  now  binds  that  spirit  that  yearns  to  be  dis- 
solved and  be  with  Christ.  The  two  figures  of  mother  and  son,  as  they 
lean  on  that  window,  bathed  in  the  sunset  glow,  are  familiar  to  us  all. 

As  they  speak  of  God  that  evening,  he  tells  us  that  their  hearts  were 
surcharged  with  love  and  wonder  till  speech  seemed  a  profanation,  and 
their  thoughts  soared  upwards  in  silence,  and  they  lost  themselves  in  the 
thoughts  of  God's  majesty  till  "they  did  gradually  pass  through  all  cor- 
poreal things  and  even  the  heaven  itself,  whence  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  did  shine  upon  the  earth ;  yea,  one  soared  higher  yet,  and  by  inward 
musings  and  discoursings  and  admiring  Thy  works."  A  happy  inspira- 
tion prompted  the  artist  to  seize  upon  that  moment  of  rapture  and  transfer 
it  to  the  canvas. 

Two  Bleeding  Hearts 

Both  these  beautiful  effusions  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  Canon 
Sheehan  were  uttered  at  those  rare  times  when  a  writer  finds  himself  in 
Patmos,  and  genius,  transfused  by  the  light  of  faith,  dares  to  open  its  una- 
bashed eye  and  pierce  even  the  white  splendors  of  the  Eternal  Throne. 
Here  we  see  two  young  men  who  thought  to  fly  from  God,  yet,  in  the  end 
of  the  struggle,  find  themselves  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  with 
broken  wings  and  bleeding  hearts,  filled  with  shame  for  themselves  and 
overpowered  by  the  wonders  of  God's  love  that  had  pursued  and  con- 
quered them. 

Canon  Sheehan's  "I  know  thee,  Alpha  and  Omega,"  and  St.  Augus- 
tine's "This  heart  was  made  for  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  none  but  Thee  can 
fill  it,"  voicing  the  triumph  of  failure,  speak  from  these  two  scenes,  that 
should  hang  together  as  companion  pictures,  warning  rebellious  youth 
for  all  time  there  is  no  rest  for  the  human  soul  outside  the  peaceful  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
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The  Banshee's  Cry 

Many  readers  of  Canon  Sheehan's  works  have  been  -truck  with  the 
inevitable  failure  that  awaits  his  heroes  when  the  end  looms  in  sight.  The 
sunlight  gradually  dies  out  of  his  pages  and  the  leaden  grey  of  evening 
deepens  till  the  sombre  darkness  of  failure  envelops  the  leading  figure  and 
the  banshee  begins  to  cry. 

Poor  "Luke"  comes  forth  from  his  "Alma  Mater"  radiant  with  the 
glory  of  being  the  "First  of  Firsts."  Like  a  young  giant  he  strides  to 
victory.  What  mountains  of  difficulty  wall  not  go  down  before  him ! 
Then,  as  years  roll  by,  we  watch  the  hand  of  time  brush  the  laurels  from 
his  brow  ;  star  after  star  goes  out  in  the  heavens  of  his  dreams.  He  folds 
his  arms,  and  sighs  Cut  bono?    And  the  banshee  wails. 

Father  Letheby's  shattered  hopes  lie  strewn  among  the  wreck  of  the 
Stella  Maris.  In  Dr.  Gray  we  see  a  man  struggling  against  the  mistrust 
of  his  people  and  a  host  of  griefs.  When  the  last  chapter  is  reached  the 
author  puts  an  immortal  sermon  into  his  mouth.  The  pastor  stands  before 
his  people  and  bares  a  royal  soul  they  never  knew  before.  In  the  frigid 
champion  of  the  law  they  discover  an  unexpected  treasure  of  love.  Hearts 
that  lay  congealed  are  bubbling,  the  fountains  of  the  deep  are  breaking 
and  the  spirits  of  pastor  and  people,  long  estranged,  now  rush  towards 
each  other  and  embrace.  But  just  as  the  ice-wall  that  separated  them 
melts  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  trust  and  love  begins  to  break  the 
actors  are  bidden  from  the  stage,  and  the  banshee  cries  again. 

To  those  who  knew  the  child  of  genius,  with  high-strung  nerves,  the 
literary  recluse  immersed  in  thoughtful  reflection,  the  Irishman  whose 
temperament  reflected  our  changeful  skies,  and  above  all  the  priest  in 
whose  ear  forever  sounded  the  sad  refrain,  "What  doth  it  profit?" — 
to  us  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  serious  shade  should  creep  over  his  writ- 
ings and  the  tearful  plaint  should  now  and  then  break  through  his  song. 
Yet  when  asked  to  dismiss  the  banshee  that  sat  behind  his  pen,  to  stop 
the  orchestral  wailings  of  the  "Dead  March"  through  the  final  acts  of  his 
dramas  and  send  his  heroes  from  the  stage  glowing  under  the  halo,  he 
smiled  and  said :  "If  you  study  them  closely  you  will  find  that  the  failure 
in  most  cases  is  only  apparent,  and  that  real  triumph  lies  concealed  behind 
the  failure." 
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Canon  Sheehax  as  Parish  Priest 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  his  literary  activities 
were  subordinated  to  his  duties  as  parish  priest.  He  was  first  and  above 
all  a  pastor  of  souls.  He  turned  to  the  pen  as  a  means  of  profitably  using 
up  those  tag  ends  and  scraps  of  time  that  can  be  gathered,  even  in  the 
busiest  life.  But  the  spiritual  interest  of  his  people  was  ever  the  upper- 
most thought. 


Starting  for  the  Big  League 


His  church  was  a  model  of  neatness,  the  vestments  rich  and  beauti- 
ful, the  altar  equipment  perfect  and  his  own  punctuality  unfailing.  The 
striking  of  the  hour  found  him  moving  to  the  altar.  His  house  spoke  the 
man  :  books  everywhere,  but  set  in  perfect  order ;  precision  and  neatness 
could  be  seen  in  all  his  surroundings.  In  this  he  differed  from  most 
literary  people,  dreamers  wrapped  in  the  Eylsium  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions, who  have  no  thoughts  to  spare  for  neglected  toilets  and  disordered 
tables. 
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Every  moment  of  the  day  was  ordered  by  the  clock.  He  rose  at  seven 
o'clock,  went  to  his  meditation  and  then  said  Mass  at  eight.  He  never 
opened  a  letter  till  he  went  to  breakfast. 

He  took  a  walk  for  an  hour  in  the  country,  and  on  his  return  spent 
half  an  hour  in  the  schools.  His  favorites  were  the  tiny  toddlers :  to  them 
he  was  a  divinity;  when  he  entered  the  school  their  faces  glowed  with 
delight.  He  told  them  stories  to  which  they  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. When  he  finished  he  had  to  answer  a  chorus  of  questions.  So  much 
were  they  at  home  with  him,  that  should  a  little  one  get  a  new  dress  she 
walked  up  the  school  to  show  it  to  the  Canon.  He  interrupted  the  story 
when  she  approached,  and  when  he  bestowed  the  desired  tribute  of  praise, 
and  she  marched  down  beaming,  the  story  was  resumed.  Often,  when 
leaving  the  school,  he  stood  at  the  door,  and,  looking  back,  murmured : 
"If  I  could  keep  them  in  innocence  always.  The  thought  of  what  some 
of  them  may  come  to  almost  sickens  me." 

His  love  for  children  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  handed  over  the 
entire  proceeds  of  one  of  his  works  to  found  a  cot  in  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Temple  Street,  Dublin — an  institution  he  was  never  known  to  have 
visited. 

He  spent  the  day  till  dinner — 4 130  p.  m. — in  attending  to  parochial 
affairs  and  writing.  His  favorite  recreation  was  gardening,  and  his 
favorite  flower  the  rose.  He  gave  directions  that  two  of  his  Scottish  roses 
should  be  transplanted  to  his  grave.  After  dinner  he  walked  in  the  garden 
and  saw  visitors  until  seven  o'clock.  He  then  went  to  the  church  again, 
and  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  prayer,  generally  before  Our  Lady's  Altar. 
In  the  winter  time  the  bowed  figure  in  the  dim  radiance  of  two  candles 
was  a  familiar  sight  in  Doneraile. 

His  garden  was  a  model  of  neatness.  There  are  two  rustic  houses 
where  most  of  his  thinking  and  reading  were  done ;  but  pen  work  was 
reserved  for  indoors.  The  diningroom  was  his  sanctum  in  winter,  but 
the  small  library,  facing  the  sun,  in  summer. 

His  charity  constantly  flowed  into  the  homes  of  the  poor.  He  could 
not  sleep  if  he  thought  there  was  a  hungry  or  naked  child  in  his  parish. 
But  the  objects  of  his  tenderest  solicitude  were  the  respectable  poor  who 
were  ashamed  to  make  their  wants  known.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else. 
the  saint  and  the  gentleman  were  in  evidence.  The  nuns  or  a  third  party 
would  be  selected  as  a  channel  through  which  his  bounty  reached  the  dis- 
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tressed.  Even  when  parents  were  worthless  the  local  grocers  got  private 
orders  to  see  that  the  little  ones  did  not  want :  he  took  care  that  they  did 
not  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  parents. 

There  is  no  income  that  a  priest  may  claim  with  more  honest  pride  or 
devote  with  a  safer  con  science  to  his  personal  use  than  that  derived  from 
his  pen.  Yet  not  a  penny  from  the  sale  of  his  works  found  its  way  to 
Canon  Sheehan's  pocket.  The  entire  profit  from  his  writings  is  given 
over  to  the  Bishop  for  charitable  works  in  the  diocese. 

Gathering  Clouds 

He  received  his  death-warrant  in  September,  1910.  when  he  was  told 
that  very  few  years  of  life  were  left  before  him.  He  bravely  accepted 
the  summons  and  his  spirits  remained  as  strong  as  ever.  He  continued 
saying  the  Sunday  parochial  Mass.  and  preaching  to  the  last.  The 
people  who  attended  his  Mass  the  Sunday  after  his  return  from  the 
Cork  hospital  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  pathetic  scene  that  day.  The 
Canon,  pale  and  emaciated,  almost  resembled  his  own  description  of  Leo 
XIII.  :  '"An  electric  spark  within  an  alabaster  vases.*'  He  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  the  doctors,  nurses  and  nuns  that  attended  him.  He  thanked 
the  people  for  their  unvarving  kindness  for  the  many  years  he  had  been 
with  them.  and.  as  a  proof  that  he  returned  their  affection,  he  pointed  out 
the  spot  outside  the  church  where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  so  that  the 
children  on  their  way  from  school  and  the  people  leaving  the  church  might 
pray  for  him.  He  then  asked  them  to  excuse  him  if.  for  the  future,  he 
could  not  attend  to  their  interests  as  he  would  wish,  adding.  "It  will  not 
be  for  want  of  will,  but  want  of  strength."  Sobs  punctuated  his  closing 
sentences  :  strong  men  wept,  and  at  length  the  preacher  himself  burst  into 
tears. 

He  never  dreamed,  when  describing  Dr.  Gray's  farewell  sermon, 
that  he  was  forecasting  the  light  of  prophecy  on  the  canvas  of  the  future. 

"A  murmur  of  approbation  and  sympathy  ran  through  the  congre- 
gation at  his  words  :  it  was  an  inarticulate  but  eloquent  declaration  of  love 
and  loyalty  that  a  king  might  envy.  It  touched  the  strong  man  at  the 
altar  so  keenly  that  his  whole  frame  shook  with  emotion.  A  long,  low 
wail  of  anguish  rose  from  the  mass  of  people  and  many  a  heartfelt  and 
loving  word  in  Irish  reached  the  ear-  of  the  weeping  priest." — "The 
Blindness  of  Dr.  Gra 
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REPAIRING  AN  ERR 
as  -     ing  her  prayers.     "An     please,  Gc  h     she  petitioned, 
the  capital  of  Vermont.1 

.  Marion."  said  her  shocked  mother,  "what  made  you  say  that?" 
herself        bed.  ns      red      I  made  it 

n  paper  todav  an*  I  want  it  to  be  rig  hi 


The  Blessed  Virgin 


'■Daughter  and  Mother   and  the  Spot:-      :  I  . 
Alike  of  kin  to  that  most  bless         'rine 
Of  Persons,  yet  in  union  I  :ne. 

gifts        I  gr       -  J  abroad! 

'Most  holy  and  pure  Virgin         ss ed  Maid. 

it  Tree  i  :  Life,  King  I  »;.   i     -  Strength  an  I  1 
The  House  of  Gold,  the  Gate  of  Heaven's  pow< 
The  Morning  Star,  v.'     -    ligj  I     ur  fall  hath  si 

"Great  Queen  of  queens,  most  mild,  most  meek,  most 
Most  Venerable,  Caus  ur  joy, 

Whose  cheerful  look  our  sadness  doth 
And  art  the  Spotless  Mirror  to  mai    - 

"The  Seat  of  Sapience,  the  most  [other, 

And  most  b    be  a  Imired  of  th;    - 

Who  made  us  happy   all.  in  thy  reflex, 
By  bringing  forth  God's  Only  Son.  no 

"Thou  Throne  of  Glory,  beau:        -     -  :he  moon. 
The  r<  sy  morning  i  r  the  r:;::i^  sun, 
Who  like  a  giant  hash  s  his         rs    I     run. 
Till  he  hath  reached  his  twofold  point  of  noon." 

— Ben  Jonson. 


In  Memory  of  Edward  Smith 

A \m \  icrsary  May  27,  1917 

We  mourn  thy  early  death,  "How  sad,''  we  say, 
''That  suddenly,  like  bolt  from  summer  sky, 
The  summons  came  to  thee  that  thou  shouldst  die ; 
When  earth  smiled  brightest  thou  wert  called  away 
O,  vain  the  thought !  in  life's  swift  passing  day 
The  sweetest  things,  not  those  that  lingering  lie 
Within  our  reach,  nor  best  and  brightest  nigh, 
But  gloom  and  cross  our  path  to  endless  day. 

For  thee  how  swift  the  call !    Death's  shadow  fell. 

But  in  your  heart  the  light  of  faith  shone  bright. 

No  terrors  for  thee  in  life's  parting  knell, 

Xo  sorrow  at  the  waning  of  earth's  light. 

But  as  a  weary  child  returning  home. 

With  jov  you  heard  vour  Father  bid  you  come. 


The  Evening  Prayer 


Our  Lady  of  Peace 


There  are  famous  shrines  of  Mary,  but  few  are  more  ancient  or  more 
curious  than  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace  in  France.  An  oak  under 
which  the  Druids  offered  their  heathen  rites,  paying  actually  divine  honors 
to  it ;  a  tree  consecrated  by  the  earliest  apostles  of  Gaul  to  Jesus  and  Mary ; 
a  tree  beneath  whose  shade  William  marshalled  his  Norman  host  before 
he  led  them  to  the  conquest  of  England  ;  a  tree  under  which  the  returning 
warriors  of  the  first  Crusade  told  to  wandering  crowds  the  story  of  their 
strange  adventures  in  the  Morning  Land  ;  a  tree  which  time  hollowed  to 
form  a  crypt  for  a  chapel  in  honor  of  Mary,  it  still  stands,  revered  by  all 
hearts  as  their  dearest  monument. 

This  venerable  tree,  the  last  of  the  chapel  trees,  is  thirty-five  feet 
round  the  trunk,  and  in  spite  of  its  centuries,  each  spring  still  robes  It  in 
green.  The  statue  of  Mary  had  dedicated  it  to  her,  so,  when  ages  ago 
time  hollowed  it  out,  the  people  lined  the  hollow  trunk  with  white  marble, 
and  set  up  within  this  crypt  an  altar  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  marble 
Madonna.  In  this  tree-shrine  mass  is  performed.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
up  to  it;  and  above,  amid  its  still  brilliant  foliage,  towers  an  iron  cross 
surmounting  a  little  hermit  cell,  to  which  a  winding  stair  encircling  the 
tree  leads  you  up.  Even  this  little  chapel  is  ancient,  and  the  people  cling 
to  it  so  devotedly  that,  when,  during  the  French  Revolution,  the  envoys 
of  the  infidel  government  were  sent  to  seize  and  destroy  it,  the  people  flew 
to  arms,  and  presented  so  bold  a  defiance  that  the  deputies  of  the  National 
Assembly  left  them  masters  of  the  field,  and  this  was  the  only  spot  where 
the  old  faith  was  openly  practiced  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  bearing  on  its 
portal,  amid  the  hurricane  of  civil  war  of  desolation,  its  long-honored  title, 
"Notre  Dame  de  la  Paix."    iCOur  Lady  of  Peace." 

&    &  /3? 

A  gentleman  is  one  who  does  not  have  to  prove  it. 


ONE  WAY  OF  GETTING  EVEN 

A  painful  scene  was  being  staged,  with  Johnny,  his  father  and  a 
slipper  in  the  principal  roles.  Father  gave  voice  to  the  ancient  platitude. 
"This  hurts  me,  Johnny,  far  more  than  it  does  you,"  he  said. 

Johnny  gritted  his  teeth.  "Then,"  he  wailed,  "keep  it  up.  I  can 
stand  it." 


Pen  Picture  of  Christ— a  Fancy 

As  Paulus  thus  mused  *  *  *  some  one  passed  him,  going  down 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  passing  looked  at  him  ;  and  until  Paul  died  he 
never  ceased  to  see  that  glance,  and  in  dying  he  saw  it  yet,  and  with  a 
smile  thanked  his  Maker  that  he  saw  it  then  also — especially  then. 

The  person  who  thus  passed  our  hero  was  more  than  six  feet  in 
height.  He  was  fair  in  complexion.  His  hair  was  auburn,  and  large  locks 
of  it  fell  with  a  natural  wave  and  return  upon  his  neck.  His  head  was 
bare.  His  dress  was  the  long  flowing  robe  of  the  Jews,  girdled  at  the 
waist,  and,  as  Paulus  afterward  fancied,  the  color  of  it  was  red.  He  was 
in  the  bloom  of  life.  Our  hero  could  see,  as  this  person  passed,  that  he 
was  the  very  perfection  of  health,  beauty,  vigor,  elegance,  and  of  all  the 
faculties  of  physical  humanity ;  and  even  the  odd,  and  strange,  and  wild, 
and  somewhat  mysterious  thought  flashed  through  Paulus's  mind:  "My 
God,"  thought  he,  "if  there  were  a  new  Adam  to  be  created,  to  be  the 
natural  king  of  the  human  race,  would  not  his  appearance  surely  be  as  the 
appearance  and  the  bearing  of  this  person  ?" 

And  the  person  who  passed  was  moreover  thin,  and  a  little  emaciated. 
And  he  wrould  have  seemed  wan,  only  that  the  most  delicate,  faint  blood- 
color  mantled  in  his  cheeks.  And  he  looked  at  the  hero  Paulus  with  the 
look  of  him  out  of  whose  hand  none  hath  power  to  take  those  whom  he 
picks  from  a  vast  concourse  and  elects.  And  Paulus  felt  glad,  and  calm, 
and  without  anxiety  for  the  future,  and  free  from  all  bitterness  for  the 
past,  and  firm,  yet  grave :  and,  when  his  mind  went  actually  forth  to  look 
upon  the  things  that  were  around  it,  he  saw  nothing  but  the  face  and  the 
glance. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  strangest  particular  of  all.  Paulus  felt  that 
this  beautiful  and  vigorous  new  Adam,  fit  to  be  the  natural  and  even  the 
supernatural  king  of  the  world,  was  one  who  never  could  have  laughed, 
and  probably  had  never  smiled.  But  no  smile  was  so  sweet  as  his  gravity. 
And  Paulus  remembered  another  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  circum- 
stance:  it  was  this — those  beautiful  and  benignant  eves  were  so  full  of 
terror  that  it  seemed  they  could  scarcely  hold  in  an  equal  degree  any  other 
expression  in  them  except  that  which  shone  therein  with  what  seemed  to 
Paulus  a  celestial  and  divine  lustre;  T  mean,  first,  love,  and  next,  uncon- 
querable  and  everlasting-  and  victorious  courage.     As  though  there  was  a 
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work  to  do  which  none  but  he  i  from  the  creation  to  the  day  of  doom) 
could  ever  accomplish — a  dreadful  work,  a  work  unspeakable  in  shame 
and  in  pain,  and  in  horror,  and  yet  a  work  entirely  indispensable,  and 
the  most  important  and  real  and  momentous  that  had  ever  been  performed. 
And  the  subject  or  hero  of  this  tale,  Paulus,  wondered  how  in  the  same 
look  and  eves,  and  in  a  single  glance  of  them,  two  things  so  opposite  as 


A  Lake  Champlaln  Beach 


ineffable  terror  and  yet  God-like,  adorable  courage    could  be  combined. 

But,  nevertheless,  they  were  both  there ;  and  with  this  mighty  and 
mysterious  mental  combination  Paulus  also  saw  a  sweetness  so  inexpress- 
ibly awful  that,  at  once  (and  as  if  he  had  heard  words  formed  within  his 
own  heart.)  the  reflection  arose  within  him:  "How  much  more  terrible 
would  be  the  wrath  of  the  lamb  than  the  rage  of  the  lion!" 


-"Dion  and  the  Sibyls/'  Miles  Gerald  Keon. 


A  Morning  Song 

By  Lucy  Angela  M.  Borst 

Sweet  hour  of  dawn !     When  I  to  heaven  am  risen, 
Will  not  its  glories  thrill  my  soul  with  joy 

Like  thy  pure  light,  my  early  life  awakening 

To  thoughts  and  feelings  nothing  can  destroy? 

Majestic  trees  were  on  the  horizon  painted, 
As  if  by  angel  hands  in  pure  delight ; 

Against  the  crystal  sky  with  saffron  tinted, 

There  softly  shone  one  glorious  star  of  night. 

Spirit  of  Beauty  in  the  garb  of  morning, 

I  felt  my  whole  soul  being  drawn  to  thee ; 

Thou  wert  a  spirit  from  the  realms  eternal, 

Thenceforth  I  knew  what  this  dear  life  might  be. 

One  little  birdling  from  the  silver  poplar 

Trilled  forth  a  note  of  greeting  to  its  mate ; 

Ah,  then  I  guessed,  what  I  have  since  learned  surely ,- 
That  earth  lies  very  near  to  heaven's  gate. 

Clearer  now  grew  the  outlines  of  the  woodland ; 

Uprose  the  shadows  with  the  morning  breeze ; 
Sparkled  the  meadows  with  celestial  sunshine  ; 

Out-peeped  the  pansies  from  their  dewy  leaves. 

Gaily  the  tulips  nodded  o'er  the  grasses ; 

The  crimson  peonies  were  all  aglow ; 
The  happy  humming  birds  were  at  the  casement. 

Where  stood  a  golden  eglantine  ablow. 

O  tell  me  not  that  bright,  delicious  morning 
Shall  from  my  senses  softly  steal  away, — 

Those  sweet  emotions  fading,  fading,  fading, 
Like  opal  tints  that  ushered  in  the  day. 

But  ever  I  can  hear  that  sweet  bird  singing, 
Perched  in  the  silver-poplar  by  the  door ; 

Against  my  cheek  I  feel  the  fragrant  breathing 
Of  lilacs  that  I  loved  in  days  of  yore. 

Life,  canst  thou  bring  a  deeper  joy,  outshining 
That  of  my  childhood  now  so  far  away? 

And  like  that  radiant  morn  my  memory  blessing 
Lifting  the  veil  of  the  Immortal  Day? 


Father  Joseph  Hugonard 

(For  a  few  months  in  1913  Father  Hugonard  was  a  patient  at  Sana- 
torium Gabriels.  By  his  kindliness  and  his  many  other  lovable  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  he  endeared  him -elf  to  all  in  the  Sanatorium.) 


\<  >THEk  missionary  of  the  early  band  of  pioneers  of 
Christianity  in  the  West  is  dead.  Father  Joseph  Hugonard, 
that  dominant  figure  which  has  stood  out  from  another  age 
than  ours,  that  man  of  earnest  purpose,  having  passed  the 
Vale  of  Sunset,  has  mounted  the  trail  to  the  summit  of  the 
Great  Divide  and  entered  Dawn.  He  is  dead,  yet  he  lives; 
the  monument  to  his  memory  is  respect  and  love. 

In  the  years,  as  we  move  down  the  trail  into  the  deep- 
ening shadows,  with  the  faintly  audible  voices  of  another 
world  before  and  around  us,  we,  too,  shall  cross  the  last  stopping  place, 
and  in  that  late  twilight  of  life,  may  ours  be  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  man 
we  mourn  today ! 

For  some  months,  indications  were  not  wanting  that  the  venerable 
missionary  was  fast  declining  in  health.  The  once  robust  frame  was  bend- 
ing under  the  great  load  of  care  ;  sickness  and  disease  had  weakened  him, 
and  though  the  end  was  expected,  his  friends,  his  little  flock  of  children, 
hoped  that  he  might  be  spared. 

When  finally  ordered  to  stay  in  his  bed  the  man  realized  that  he  could 
combat  no  further,  but  the  priest  had  still  some  work  to  do,  there  was  one 
more  soul  to  bring  into  the  fold,  a  young  Sioux  brave,  who  wished  to  pro- 
fess the  Christ  of  the  white  man.  And  then  occurred  the  crowning  act 
of  a  devoted  life,  spent  in  the  service  of  the  God  the  zealous  priest  had 
always  worshipped. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  January,  the  young  Sioux  came  to 
the  Indian  school,  and  asked  for  the  cleansing  waters  of  baptism ;  he 
wished  to  become  one  of  those  who  prayed  to  the  Manitou  of  the  white 
man,  that  particular  Manitous  whom  Father  Hugonard  prayed  to.  The 
old  missionary  priest  had  been  called,  there  was  work  to  do,  and  what 
was  death?  Even  at  that  price,  he  must  once  more  show  to  his  Maker 
that  his  life  to  the  very  end  must  be  in  action,  what  his  oblation  had  been 
in  words,  "Pauperes  Evangelizantur." 
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Father  Hugonard  rose  from  his  couch,  said  early  Mass  on  that  Sun- 
day morning,  preached  in  English  and  Cree,  took  his  dinner,  and  then  com- 
menced instructing  the  last  pagan  he    brought    to    the    Church,    to    the 


A  Bunch  of  Firecrackers  Makes  Him  Happy 


worship  of  the  Christ  who  died  for  the  white  and  red  men  alike.  In  the 
evening  he  sang  Vespers  and  preached  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  school, 
surrounded  by  the  Indian  children.  He  was  again  among  his  own,  he 
knew  love  and  devotion  were  there   and  the  dimmed  eyes  of  the  praying 
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priest  shone  with  a  new  light.     He  could    understand    the    faith    of    the 
martyr,  he  had  his  reward  in  sacrifice. 

The  work  of  the  day  had  been  heavy,  and  Father  Hugonard  grew 
tired ;  so  he  went  again  to  his  couch,  taking  with  him  the  young  brave,  and 
while  he  rested  his  fatigued  body,  he  continued  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  soul  he  wished  to  bring  to  God.  A  night  of  rest  gave  the 
strength  necessary  to  the  missionary,  and,  next  morning,  he  found  his  joy 
in  baptizing  into  the  Christian  faith  the  last  pagan  he  had  converted.  This 
was  the  crowning  act  of  his  life ;  he  had  to  take  to  his  bed,  for  strength 
was  waning,  and  two  weeks  later  he  returned  from  whence  he  came,  to 
that  Eternity  where  his  soul  belonged. 

During  his  illness  he  did  not  murmur,  he  found  no  fault ;  he  knew 
he  was  going  to  heaven,  and  the  transition  would  not  be  hard.  To  those 
attending  him  he  often  said :  "Oh,  yes,  I  have  to  go,  my  race  is  run,  I  had 
just  so  much  work  to  do  and  Jesus  will  not  let  me  do  any  more." 

His  one  great  desire  was  to  see  his  Archbishop,  the  man  whom  in  a 
few  short  years  he  had  learned  to  love  deeply ;  he  wanted  the  consolation 
which  Archbishop  Mathiew  could  give  him.  The  Archbishop  was  away 
in  Quebec,  and  was  notified  that  Father  Hugonard  wished  to  see  him 
before  he  died.  One  priest  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  another,  and  the 
Archbishop  at  once  hastened  to  grant  a  last  wish  of  one  of  his  faithful 
workers.  Mgr.  Mathieu  arrived  at  the  bedside  about  midnight,  Sunday, 
February  n.  and  Father  Hugonard,  when  told  that  the  Archbishop  had 
arrived,  said,  "I  knew  he  would  come;  Jesus  would  not  let  me  die  before 
I  saw  Mgr.  Mathieu."  At  the  hands  of  his  Archbishop  Father  Hugonard 
received  the  Bread  of  Life,  which  had  sustained  him  through  his  long 
years  of  labor,  and  Father  Magnan  administered  the  Sacrament  of 
Extreme  Unction,  thus  giving  to  the  priest  what  he  had  ardently  prayed 
for,  the  consolation  of  the  Church,  the  assurance  to  his  soul  that  in  pass- 
ing to  the  great  beyond  he  had  been  fortified  by  the  grace  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. 

Death  came  after  an  agony  of  about  five  hours,  during  which  the  little 
Indian  children  were  constantly  praying.  Death  had  conquered,  but  in 
death  the  great  man  had  found  peace  of  soul,  he  had  gone  to  Christ,  even 
the  mortal  clay  gave  mute  evidence  of  victory. 

Reverent  hands  prepared  the  body  for  the  shroud,  pious  lips  prayed 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  and  friends  old  and  young  bowed  in  grief  at 
the  loss. 
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A  peculiar  coincidence  of  his  death  has  to  be  related.  During  his  life 
Father  Hugonard  ever  had  a  special  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  He  died  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
apparition  at  Lourdes  to  the  little  peasant  girl  Bernadette,  yes,  even  to  the 
hour  and  to  the  day.  At  twelve  o'clock  high  noon,  as  the  bells  of  the 
mission  church  tolled  the  Angelus,  Father  Hugonard  gave  his  soul  back 
to  God.  The  final  agony  lasted  during  the  recitation  of  the  "Beads,"  the 
same  length  of  time  that  Bernadette  beheld  the  apparition  at  Lourdes. 

Archbishop  Mathieu  preached  the  funeral  oration  in  French  and 
English,  and  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion  and  the  eloquence  of  a  true 
friend,  said : 

In  every  page  of  Holy  Scripture  we  are  drawn  to  the  love  of  God 
by  the  admiration  of  His  works.  All  creation,  from  the  planets  which 
float  in  space  to  the  tiny  blade  of  grass  in  the  field,  is  called  to  testify  to 
the  grandeur,  to  the  power,  to  the  goodness  of  Him  who  has  done  all 
through  love. 

But  of  all  the  works  of  God  in  this  world  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  is  man,  for  whom  God  created  all  other  marvels ;  man,  whom 
he  has  made  to  His  image  and  likeness,  to  command,  after  Him,  all  that 
exists. 

And  among  men  themselves  there  are  degrees.  There  are  some 
chosen  to  show  forth  more  particularly  the  glory  of  God  by  a  more  perfect 
resemblance  to  the  Author  of  Life.  They  reproduce,  with  heroic  fidelity, 
the  divine  perfections  and  the  traits  of  the  Eternal  Model :  they  show 
forth  more  the  magnificence  of  Him  to  whom  they  refer  faithfully  the 
gifts  which  they  have  received.  Their  life  is  like  a  marvelous  poem 
written  to  the  glory  of  the  Most  High.  Of  these  men  it  is  said,  "Mirabilis 
Deus  in  Sanctis  suis,"  God  is  admirable  in  His  saints. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  affirm  without  fear  that  God  has  been 
admirable  in  him  whose  loss  we  deplore,  good  Father  Hugonard. 

He  caused  him  to  be  born  in  France,  that  country  which  has  still  the 
privilege  of  giving  to  Jesus  the  blood  of  its  children  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  infidel  countries,  in  a  unique  proportion. 

He  granted  him  that  great  grace  of  being  born  in  the  bosom  of  one 
of  those  families  sincerely  Christian,  where  the  father  gives  the  example 
of  a  pure  and  holy  life  ;  where  the  mother,  by  her  fervor  and  her  zeal,  sus- 
tains and  encourages  others  in  the  ways  of  salvation. 
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He  made  him  hear  the  Eternal  Word  which  makes  apostles,  "Come 
and  follow  me."  At  once  the  young  man.  with  a  lively  intellect  and  noble 
heart,  understood  the  great  honor  conferred  upon  him  ;  he  bowed  his  head 
under  the  weight  of  a  too  holy  glory  and  he  tremblingly  but  lovingly 
accepted  that  crown  of  priesthood  which,  like  that  of  Jesus,  has  its 
thorns,  but  which  causes  the  blood  to  flow  only  for  the  sanctihcation  of 
man  and  for  the  love  of  God. 

How  often  the  generosity  of  his  immolation  has  caused  to  well 
forth  in  the  superior  part  of  his  soul  an  inexhaustible  source  of  serene 


"Flash"  and  His  Family  of  Chicks 

and  austere  pleasure,  that  pleasure  of  a  being  saturated  with  divine  things 
and  which  feels  that  the  majesty  of  God  has  entered  and  reposes  in  the 
interior  sanctuary. 

For  over  forty  years  good  Father  Hugonard  devoted  himself  to 
mission  work  in  our  dear  Canadian  West.  His  life  was  all  his  riches.  He 
devoted  it  willingly  to  serve  God  in  the  persons  of  the  poor  savages  for 
whom  civilization  with  all  its  pomps  remained  without  consolation  and 
without  shelter.  He  said  to  them  as  said  one  of  those  men  sent  nineteen 
centuries  ago  to  preach  to  the  world  God  and  liberty:  "Gold  and  silver 
I  have  none,  but  what  T  have  I  give  to  you,''  I  give  you  myself,  all  that 
makes  my  consolation  and  happiness,  I  offer  you  what  saves,  what  blesses, 
what  gives  life:  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity. 
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From  the  first  day  of  his  life  in  Canada  he  belonged  to  these  poor 
savages,  without  any  reserve.  All  could  count  upon  his  devotedness  in 
the  service  of  their  souls. 

Who  more  than  he  possessed  a  charitable  heart  full  of  the  most  tender, 
most  ardent,  most  faithful  love  for  these  poor,  abandoned  people? 

Who  more  than  he  had  a  hand  for  charity,  a  hand  which  gives,  which 
raises  up,  which  saves ;  actions  which  multiplied  themselves,  steps  which 
were  never  counted,  the  work  of  day  and  night,  a  life  spent  drop  by  drop 
for  others? 

Father  Hugonanl  knew  that  God  could  not  deceive  him  and  that  in 
devoting  himself  to  the  salvation  of  souls  plunged  in  the  darkness  of  error 
he  would  find  happiness  in  sacrifice. 

Doubtless  he  would  have  to  suffer,  but  with  this  suffering  there 
would  be  joys  which  would  pay  a  hundredfold  the  privations  he  imposed 
upon  himself. 

Doubtless  he  would  meet  with  crosses,  but  these  crosses,  as  St. 
Augustine  says,  would  have  wings  which  would  recall  those  of  the  bird. 
It  is  true  to  say  that  the  bird  carries  its  wings  and  it  seems  sometimes 
that  they  are  a  burden  to  it ;  but  is  it  not  more  truly  said  that  they  are 
rather  a  relief  than  a  weight,  that  they  carry  rather  than  are  carried? 

Doubtless  he  would  lead  a  life  of  sacrifice,  but  he  would  sacrifice 
himself  for  Jesus,  for  His  beloved.  And  not  to  understand  this  pleasure 
expected  by  our  dear  deceased,  one  must  never  have  tasted  the  pleasure 
found  in  giving  pleasure  to  others  ;  one  must  never  have  had  had  the 
sweet  occasion  of  imposing  upon  oneself  a  privation  to  relieve  an  unfor- 
tunate fellow-being  and  of  drying  a  tear;  one  must  never  have  been  cap- 
able of  loving. 

He  loved  his  Indians,  he  had  for  them  a  tender,  warm  and  deep  pity 
with  an  ardent  and  burning  desire  of  saving  them,  even  were  it  necessary 
to  die  for  them. 

He  who  does  not  understand  this,  does  not  understand  Jesus  Christ. 
Did  not  our  Divine  Saviour  see  in  the  vision  of  humanity  all  its  weak- 
nesses, its  treasons,  its  cowardice?  Nevertheless  he  came  down  from 
heaven  into  a  crib  to  go  and  die  on  a  cross  so  as  to  show  His  love  and 
to  save  souls. 

He  loved  them,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  he  has  led  in  their 
midst  a  life  of  purity,  of  abnegation,  of  sacrifice  and  devotedness.  Xo 
other  could  more  fittingly  apply  to  himself  the  device  which  St.  Paul  left 
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to  good  priests,  "I  shall  spend  my  life  and  I  shall  wear  myself  out  for 
souls." 

For  this  good  Father,  there  was  nothing  small  where  souls  were  con- 
cerned;  they  were  all  worthy  of  sacerdotal  work.  God,  who  is  our  great 
model,  has  made  the  dew  descend,  the  sun  shine  and  the  rain  fall  upon 
the  perfumed  flower  and  on  the  common  grass ;  if  He  feeds  the  eagle 
He  also  feeds  the  sparrow. 

These  savages  had  a  special  claim  on  the  affectionate  solicitude  of 
this  holy  missionary;  they  were  poor,  forsaken,  blinded  by  error,  ignorant 
of  Christ.  Hence  he  leaned  towards  them  with  ineffable  tenderness  and 
they  rejoiced  at  feeling  themselves  so  tenderly  loved. 

They  rendered  happy  their  Father  whom  they  surrounded  with 
admirable  respect  and  sincere  affection.  Joubert  said  :  "I  salute  happi- 
ness because  it  is  rare."     Let  us  salute  happiness  because  it  is  merited. 

Oh,  how  this  happiness  was  manifested  on  his  face  when  he  spoke 
to  us  of  this  beautiful  Industrial  school"  which  he  founded  at  the  cost  of  so 
great  sacrifices  and  sustained  with  invincible  energy. 

How  happy  he  appeared  among  those  dear  little  children  whom  he 
loved  as  a  father,  as  a  mother,  as  God  alone  can  love. 

When  these  children  pressed  around  him,  a  heavenly  expression 
illuminated  his  face.  Those  who  witnessed  this  scene  were  touched  and 
believed  they  saw  what  must  have  passed  beneath  the  great  blue  sky  of 
Galilee,  on  the  sea  shore  near  the  shady  palm  trees,  when  the  Divine 
Master  opened  His  arms  and  pronounced  those  ineffable  words:  "Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me." 

In  this  school,  the  best  organized  on  the  continent,  he  desired  God 
to  hold  the  first  place.  It  was  the  best  means  of  maintaining  order,  truth, 
peace,  happiness ;  he  wished  to  make  of  these  children  true  Christians, 
which  means  more  than  civilized  men  ;  he  wished  that  they  should  first 
learn  to  love  God  above  all  things,  convinced  that  in  this  way  they  would 
love  better  all  that  they  should  love  and  nothing  but  what  they  should 
love. 

He  manifested  no  fear  of  appearing  before  God.  One  might  have 
been  able  to  address  to  him  the  same  qnestion  which  was  addressed  to 
that  Sister  of  Charity  who  replied  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  questioning  her 
as  to  what  she  could  reproach  herself  with  at  her  last  hour:  "I  have  per- 
haps taken  too  much  pleasure  in  serving  the  poor."    From  the  dying  lips 
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of  Father  Hugonard  one  might  have  received  a  like  reply,  not  less  touch- 
ing. He  might  have  told  us  that  he  had  perhaps  loved  his  dear  savages 
too  much. 

He  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  sacerdotal  ordination,  a  feast  day 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  whom  he  so  much  loved ;  he  died,  assisted  by  his 
Archbishop  for  whom  he  had  always  testified  a  profound  respect  and  sin- 
cere affection ;  he  wished  to  have  him  near  at  his  last  hour. 

He  is  dead,  his  course  is  finished.  We  shall  still  suffer  while  he  is 
happy  with  God.  We  shall  labor  amidst  trials  while  he  reposes.  We 
remain  uneasy  travellers  on  this  earth  while  he  enjoys  heaven's  revelations  ; 
but  our  souls  will  remain  full  of  his  memory  and  full  of  regret.  There  is 
but  a  veil  between  him  and  us,  and  this  certainty  consoles  us.  We  are  all 
going  to  our  country,  to  the  house  of  our  Father.  There  we  shall  see  each 
other  again,  never  more  to  be  separated. 

We  feel  confident  that  our  Father  is  already  in  the  bosom  of  God, 
where  he  has  been  carried  by  the  merits  of  his  life  and  the  prayers  which 
this  morning  have  gone  forth  from  our  deeply  moved  hearts.  May  we 
ask  from  God  to  grant  us  all  the  strength  to  fulfil  our  duties,  to  follow 
his  example  so  that  we  may  go  to  him  in  heaven. 

— Regina  Leader,  Saturday,  March  3.  191 7 

£?   &   J& 

"Forget  Me  Not" 

Someone  has  been  listing  plants  that  have  derived  their  names  from 
having  come  into  flower  about  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  certain  saints' 
days.  The  snowdrop  was  called  the  "purification  flower,"  from  its  blos- 
soming about  Candlemas ;  the  crocus  was  dedicated  to  St.  Valentine ;  the 
daisy  to  St.  Margaret,  hence  its  pretty  French  name  ;  the  cardamine,  or 
lady's  smock,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  its  white  flowers  appearing  about 
Lady  Day. 

The  Lent  lily  is  the  daffodil ;  the  Pasque  flower  is  the  anemone,  while 
there  are  the  herb  trinity,  Herb  Christopher,  St.  Barnaby's  Thistle  and  the 
Canterbury  bell,  named  in  honor  of  St.  Augustine  of  England. 

Following  up  the  legend  of  the  flowers,  here  is  one  a  dear  old  nun 
once  told  a  group  of  children.  After  the  Creator  had  named  all  the  trees. 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  was  smiling  at  the  perfection  of  His  handiwork. 
a  modest  little  blue  blossom  timidly  reminded  Him  that  it  was  not  given  a 
name,  and  He  said,  "Go  away,  and  Forget-Me-Not" 


The  Trailing  Arbutus 


"The  faint  blush  of  the  arbutus,  in  the  midst  of  the  bleak  March 
atmosphere,  will  touch  your  heart,  like  the  hope  of  Heaven  in  a  field  of 
graves." 

Did  you  ever  seek  the  trailing  arbutus  in  the  woods  around  Albany  ? 
The  pastime  presents  a  series  of  delightful  surprises.  And,  now  that  the 
beautiful,  modest  little  Mayflower  is  so  scarce  and  so  high-priced  in  the 
local  florists'  shops,  it  is  doubly  precious.  This  is  the  way  Johnson 
described  it  : 

"Creeps  the  trailing  arbutus  o'er  hillock  and  hollow. 

Through  leafage  whose  greenness  and  glory  are  fled?" 

Flower  hunters  announce  that  the  coy  little  blossoms  are  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  favorite  haunts  around  Albany,  and  the  weather  of  the 
last  few  days,  even  though  cold  and  gloomy,  would  seem  to  warrant  a 
search  for  this  beautiful  plant.  Despite  its  shyness  the  trailing  arbutus 
appears  as  soon  as  the  first  hint  is  given  that  spring  is  approaching.  The 
backward  tendency  of  that  handmaiden  of  the  seasons  has  also  delayed  the 
appearance  of  the  little  flower. 

Where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest  not  too 
dense,  or  where  no  fire  has  ever  scorched  the  life  out  of  the  mossy  forest 
carpet,  there  the  trailing  arbutus  loves  to  play  hide  and  seek  in  the  half- 
shadowed  sunlight.  Too  much  shadow  causes  it  to  grow  pale  and  sickly. 
Too  much  sunlight  scares  the  little  vines  away  altogether.  Where  the 
sunlight  flits  and  changes,  weaving  figures  on  the  tree  trunks,  on  the 
carpet  of  the  forest,  there  the  lovers  of  the  arbutus  will  find  it  growing  in 
abundance. 

The  arbutus  is  essentially  a  child  of  nature  and  will  not  thrive  under 
"cultivation."  It  has  to  be  sought  and  when  found  must  be  carefully 
handled  lest  it  lose  its  freshness  and  innocence.  The  despoilers  of  the 
forest  flora,  the  iconoclasts  of  nature's  beauty,  pull  the  dainty  little  vine 
up  by  the  roots,  destroying  it  at  one  fell  swoop — and  then  wonder  why  it 
is  scarce.  A  little  care  would  ensure  a  constant  annual  supply.  There  is 
a  beautiful  sentiment  attached  to  the  flower.  Like  all  true  possessors  of 
innocence  it  hides  its  virtues  under  an  apparently  commonplace  exterior. 
To  appreciate  its  beauty  you  must  see  it  in  its  beauty  and  at  home. 

Like  happiness  the  arbutus  gives  joy  to  those  who  seek  it.  P>l1t  it 
has  to  be  sought.     It  is  not  on  public  exhibition. 


Peculiarity  of  Water  Lily 

Plant  Produces  an  Oil  Which  Prevents  Moisture 
Remaining  on  Its  Leaves  and  Blossoms 

Slow-moving-  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes  are  the  habitat  of  a  flower 
which,  as  most  everybody  knows,  is  the  water  lily. 

Did  you  ever  know  what  gave  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  "water 
nymph"  their  shining  appearance  ?  It  is  due  to  an  oil  which  prevents  water 
remaining  on  them  and  clogging  the  little  mouths,  or  stomachs,  through 
which  the  plant  breathes. 


Water  Lilies 

The  leaves  are  large,  flat  and  nearly  round.  The  blossoms  are  very 
showy,  measuring,  in  our  common  American  species,  nearly  six  inches 
across.     In  color  they  are  white,  pink  and  yellow. 

Water  lilies  are  particular  about  the  weather  in  which  they  bloom. 
On  fine,  warm  days  the  flowers  open  in  the  morning  and  close  at  night, 
but  on  dull,  chilly  days  the  flower  does  not  venture  forth. 

One  member  of  the  family,  Victoria  regia,  which  grows  in  South 
America,  has  a  leaf  six  to  twelve  feet  broad,  with  a  curious  rim  that  gives 
it  a  tray-like  appearance.    The  leaves  are  strong  enough  to  hold  two  men. 

— Chicago  Citizen. 


A  Legend  of  the  Golden  Rose 

By  Lucy  Angela  M.  Borst 

Who'll  pluck  for  me  the  Golden  Rose? 
Upon  his  brow  my  hand  bestows 

A  richer  crown  than  this  I  wear, 
Declared  the  King. 

The  princes  listened,  but  they  knew 

On  Hymalaya's  heights  there  grew 
The  flower  so  rare ; 
And  those  who  had  the  danger  spurned 
To  palace  walls  had  ne'er  returned. 

"It  is  a  legend  centuries  old", 

They  all  declare, 
"And  why  should  we  be  over-bold 

This  crown  to  wear  ?" 
But  on  the  morn  they  rode  away 
For  very  fear  what  others  say. 

The  king  walked  through  his  park  that  day ; 

A  child  was  trudging  up  the  hill, 
He  looked  up  with  a  smile  so  gay 

It  won  the  King's  good  will ; 
A  babe  with  golden  curls  he  prest 
Its  weight  against  his  slender  breast. 

"He  is  too  heavy  for  you,  child" — 
The  King  spoke  in  such  accents  mild  ; 
The  answer  quick  as  lips  could  stir : 
"Oh,  no,  he  is  my  brother,  sir." 

"Summon  the  Knights",  the  King,  abrupt — 
"Have  those  mad  ones  returned!" 
The  Golden  Rose  a  child  has  plucked, 
The  jeweled  crown  is  earned! 

The  King  sleeps  in  his  tomb  today, 
His  country  owns  a  milder  sway ; 
His  gracious  will  they  did  allow  ; 
That  little  boy  is  ruler  now, 
A  crown  adorns  his  noble  brow. 
He  bears  his  brothers'  burdens,  too, 
As  all  true  Kings  are  proud  to  do. 
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Troy,  New  York 


KNOX  SPARKLING  GELATINE 


(GRANULATED) 


m  From    either    package 
you  can  make 

DESSERTS 

|   PUDDINGS,       JELLIES, 
P   SALADS,      ICES,     ICE 
CREAMS,  SHERBETS, 
AND  CANDIES 
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CHARLtsT  B.KNOX  CO. 


(BLUE  PACKAGE) 


{YELLOW  PACKAGE) 

Each  package  will  make  FOUR  PINTS  (%  gallon) 
of  jelly — four  times  as  much  as  the  ready-prepared 
packages  make. 

Send  for  our  NEW  RECIPE  BOOK  FREE 

Charles  B.Knox  Co.,  Inc.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y, 
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Established  1840 

Gardner,  Stone  &  Co. 

HIGH  GRADE  LAUNDRY 

2136  and  2138  Seventh  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  3792 


JOHN  LEGGETT  &  SON 

Paper  Box  Manufacturers 


TROY,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Expense  Cutter  In 
The  Toilet  Room 


Well  known  to  the  managers  of  all 
large  hotels  and  public  buildings 
throughout    the  United    States. 

People  waste.  Most  thoughtlessly. 
But  still  "using  up"  somebody's  money 
— your  money.     In    the    lavatory,  when 

they  rip  off  a  couple  of  yards    of    paper,    when    a    little    would 

be  sufficient-     YOU  LOSE. 

Place  a  check  on  this  expense  with  an 

"ONLIWON"  TOILET  PAPER  CABINET 

"IT  STOPS  WASTE'9 

Cut  Down  Your  Towel  Expense 

Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down  towel  waste.  Onliwon 
Paper  Towel  Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean  towel  for 
everybody — no  danger  of  communicating  disease. 

"ONLIWON  '  PAPER  TOWEL  CABINETS 

Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  Holds  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
skin.     They  supply  one  towel  at  a  time.     No  waste,  no  tearing, 

no  wash  bills.  They  save  money 
and  provide  better  service. 
Write  us  a  card  for  special  hotel 
proposition  sure  to  please  you. 
Also  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Towels,  sani- 
tary, satisfactory  and    inexpensive. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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James  Rogers,  President  George  Chahoox,  Vice-President 

J.  Monroe  Sheffield,  Secretary 

J.  &  J.  Rogers  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE  PAPERS,  ALL  GRADES,  ALSO   SLXPHITE  PULP 

BLEACHED  AND  UNBLEACHED 

AUSABLE  FORKS,  ESSEX  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Agents,  Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co. 
5  Beekman  Street,  NEW  YORK  Long  Distance  Telephone 


Louis  Rosenheim  &  Co, 

Formerly  E.  Rosenheim's  Son 

114-118  West  17th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


t^he:    wolcott 

Smart  Hotel  For  Smart  People 

GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM,  Prop. 

Thirty-first  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  3850  Madison  Square 

Liondale  Bleach,  Dye  and  Print  Works 

(Incorporated) 

Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Printers  of  Textile  Fabrics 

WOOL  EXCHANGE 
New  York  Address,  61  1-621   Broadway  ROCK  AWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


AD  VBRTISBMENTS 


Compliments  of 

August  Fink  &  Sons 

PORK  PACKERS 
129  Belmont  Avenue  Newark,  New  Jersey 


New  York  Telephones,  Gramercy  378-379  Cable  Address  "Filter"  New  York 

Newark  Telephone,  Mulberry  3624  London  Office,  11  Argyle  Place 

Rivoli  Silk  Hosiery  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 

Factory  401-407  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Office  and  Salesroom,  890-892  Broadway,  New  York 


Chas.  Nieder 


BOOKBINDERS  AND  POCKETBOOK  LEATHER 


225  Emmet  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Established  1875 

Rubinow  Edge  Tool  Works 

George  M.  Rubinow,  Proprietor 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Elizabethtown  Smelting 
Company 

REFINERS  AND  SMELTERS 

Gold,  Silver,  Platinum,  Copper 
503-509  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


Regner  &  Company 
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GENERAL  MACHINISTS 
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etc.     Brewery  Work  a  Specialty.     Steam 

Heating  and  Pipe  Fitting 

387-393  NEW  YORK  AVENUE 

L.  D.  Phone  Mkt.  6063,       NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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CASES  FOR  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Office  and  Factory,  216  Parkhurst  Street 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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John  Giesinger 
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53-55  Bedford  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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Sterling  Wax  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 
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BOONTON  RUBBER  CO 
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AD  VER  TI  SEME  NTS 


Compliments  of 

J.  Chcin  &  Company 

Harrison,  New  Jersey 


H.  Hennig,  President 


Telephone  627 


F.  Hennig,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Columbia  Heater  Company 

396-398  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cor.  East  19th  St 
COPPERSMITHS 

All  Kinds  of  Copper  Work 
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Kattermann  &  Mitchell  Co. 


SILK  MANUFACTURERS 
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Compliments  of 
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Jacob  Agnew  Coal  Co. 

SILK  MILLS 
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Paterson  Washing  Co. 

The  Rutherford  Co. 

141-147  Paterson  St. 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 
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Peerless  Plush  Manufacturing  Co. 
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Hopper  &  Scott 
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Established  1878 
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THE  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

We  guarantee  your  satisfac- 
tion unconditionally,  which 
is  proof  of  durability,  quality 
and  fit 
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of  All  Styles 
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FOR  MEN 

50c 
FOR  MEN 
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Sanatorium  (SabrtdH.    Ahtrmtbarka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising-  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY  MEDICAI,  STAFF 

Ou-  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  composed  of 

Martin  Burke,  Constantine  Maguire,  Alexande  A.Smith,  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  John  E.  Stillwcll,  V\m.  T« 
McMannis,  D.  Mason,  Z.  H.  Ethier,  Lawrence  f- .  Flick  J.  J.  Shea,  J.  J.  Walsh,  S.  A.  Knopf.  J.  J.  Burke,  R.  S. 
Macdonald,  C.  J.  Tyson 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
H.  J.   Blankemeyer,  M.  D. 


ASSISTANT   RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
I.    E.   Richards,   M.  D. 
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The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
£2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


"Leonard's" 

offers  you  a  service  that 
will  make  your  shopping 
easy  and  pleasant — over 
our  counters  or  through 
our  Mailorder  Department, 
anything,  everything  you 
want  for  outdoors  or  in- 
doors. 

Have  Our  CatRlogrue  Convenient 


W.  C.  Leonard  &  Co. 
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Standard  Wall  Paper  Company 

HUDSON  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


R.  H.  GUIBORD,  President  J.  W.  GUIBORD,  Cashier 

The  Merchants  National  Bank 
of  Plattsburgh 

Start  a  Bank  Account  now,  your  whole  future  may 
depend  upon  it.  Deposits  in  this  bank  are  welcome 
from  one  dollar  upward  and  if  left  six  months  or 
more  draw  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

RESOURCES  OVER  $2,500,000.00 
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The  Expense  Cutter  In 
The  Toilet  Room 


Well  known  to  the  managers  of  all 
large  hotels  and  public  buildings 
throughout    the   United    States. 

People    waste.       Most    thoughtlessly. 

-  •  But  still  "using  up"  somebody's  money 

— your  money.     In    the    lavatory,  when 

they  rip  off  a  couple  of  yards    of    paper,    when    a    little    would 

be  sufficient.     YOU  LOSE. 

Place  a  check  on  this  expense  with  an 

"ONLIWON"  TOILET  PAPER  CABINET 

"IT  STOPS  WASTE" 

Cut  Down  Your  Towel  Expense 

Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down  towel  waste.  Onliwon 
Paper  Towel  Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean  towel  for 
everybody — no  danger  of  communicating  disease. 

"ONLIWON"'  PAPER  TOWEL  CABINETS 

Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  Holds  200 
sofi,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
skin.     They  supply  one  towel  at  a  time.     No  waste,  no  tearing, 

no  wash  bills.  They  save  money 
and  provide  better  service. 
Write  us  a  card  for  special  hotel 
proposition  sure  to  please  you. 
Also  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Towels,  sani- 
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Sole  Manufacturers 

A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co. 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair 

The  editor  reads  'em  first.  He  sheds  the  first  tears  over  the  pathos. 
His  visage  breaks  first  into  the  rippling  smile  that  acknowledges  the 
jollity.  Provided  always  that  his  somewhat  overtasked  tearglands  con- 
tinue to  function,  and  that  his  old  face  can  relax  without  cracking. 

In  looking  over  the  contents  assembled  for  this  issue  of  Forest 
Leaves,  the  editor  thought  that  he  discerned  the  outstanding  thought  as 
affection  for  home,  for  the  domestic  life,  for  the  simple  virtues  that  have 
always  been  a  part  of  the  home  idea.  And  he  welcomed  this  return  to 
the  first  things.  Amid  the  ruins  of  firesides,  the  disruption  of  families 
and  the  overturning  of  altars  and  all  that  they  symbolize — in  these 
startling  days  when  men  go  forth  to  war — it  is  hopeful  that  the  mind 
turns  to  an  ideal  that  is  found  in  the  word  Home. 

How  the  reflection  of  the  sanctuary  gilds  the  faithful  dwelling !  How 
the  tenderness  of  Heaven  suffuses  the  relations  of  the  family !  How  the 
devotees  of  the  Divine  service  seek  to  make  for  others  what  in  their  self- 
sacrifice  they  will  not  claim  for  themselves — a  home! 

As  the  signs  multiply  that  the  crisis  of  the  war  has  been  passed,  and 
that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  time  not  so  far  distant  as  to  be  despaired 
of  when  the  sword  and  spear  shall  again  give  place  to  the  ploughshare 
and  pruning  hook,  our  hearts  and  prayers  leap  to  the  realization. 

With  the  coming  of  the  day  when  each  warrior  shall  seek  his  own 
home,  and  when  under  quiet  roofs  peace  and  contentment  shall  again 
abide,  may  there  revive  the  virtues  of  faith  and  charity,  and  may  the 
ministrations  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  resume  their  gentle  sway !  Oh 
that  humanity  would  clasp  again  to  its  bosom,  and  never  surrender,  all 
that  is  meant  by  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  find  in  its  rugged  duties, 
which  love  transforms  into  pleasures,  the  likeness  of  the  Homeland  of 
the  soul ! 
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A  Corner  In  Household  Goods 

By  Sarah  Ruth  Quigley 
(In  New  Idea  Woman's  Magazine.) 


HE  little  brown  house  at  the  north  end  of  Main  Street  put 
on  mourning  one  day  in  early  August.  Old  Dave  Martin 
was  dead  after  suffering  fifteen  or  twenty  years  from  a 
complication  of  ailments,  a  single  one  of  which  would  have 
put  beyond  the  vale  any  other  man  in  Centreville. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral    Hiram    Gray,    discoursing 

with  "Lawyer"  Shoop  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  Palace 

Hotel,  shifted  his  position  and  rolled  his  quid  to  the  other 

cheek.     "That  Delia  Martin  oughter  have  all  the  prop'ty 

and  a  pension  to  boot,"  he  declared;  "she's  took  care  of  that  cantankerin' 

old  father  fer  nigh  on  to  sixteen  year." 

"Yes — but  th'  ain't  no  will,"  jerked  out  the  lawyer,  catching  him- 
self just  in  time  to  keep  from  tilting  off  from  the  other  end  of  the  bench, 
"and  there's  them  brothers  and  sisters  of  hern,"  he  continued,  his  profes- 
sional drawl  restored  with  his  equilibrium. 

"I  s'pose  she'll  have  to  marry  a  home  if  she  ever  gits  one,"  com- 
mented old  Hiram,  chewing  industriously. 

"Well,  some  folks  do  say  that  Nathan  Lewis  is  sweet  on  her,  but," 
with  a  knowing  twinkle,  "Til  bet  ye  won't  ketch  an  ol'  bach  as  clever  as 
he  is  harnessin'  up  after  all  these  years." 

"W'y,  ain't  ye  heard  'bout  him  courtin'  that  Freeport  girl?"  asked 
old  Hiram,  with  an  air  of  superiority. 

"No!"  The  lawyer  was  shocked  at  his  own  ignorance  of  current 
events. 
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"Well,  it's  jest  come  out  within  the  last  week  or  two,"  explained  the 
informant,  soothingly.  "But  them  brothers  and  sisters  oughter  give 
Delia  the  prop'ty — that's  my  opinion." 

The  brothers  and  sisters  had  long  since  married  and  gone  from 
Centreville — the  younger  sister,  Cora,  some  fifteen  years  before,  when 
Delia  was  twenty.  The  two  sisters,  accompanied  by  their  brother  John's 
wife,  returned  to  the  funeral,  and  remained  for  a  few  days  to  superintend 
the  settlement  of  the  small  estate.  Olivia,  the  oldest,  was  a  widow,  stout, 
self-sufficient,  and  prosperous  in  a  little  drug  business  that  her  husband 
had  left  in  a  Western  town.  It  was  by  common  consent — or  at  least  by 
lack  of  common  dissent — that  she  took  charge  of  affairs. 

A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  when  all  four  women  were  assembled  in 
the  sunny  little  parlour,  Olivia  broached  the  subject  of  dividing  up  the 
property. 

"I  suppose  we  may  as  well  get  things  together  and  settle  up  the 
business,"  she  began,  after  exchanging  glances  with  Cora.  "Everything'll 
have  to  be  sold  to  make  it  legal,"  with  a  meaning  look  at  Addie,  the  sister- 
in-law.     "I  know  you  don't  want  any  afterclaps — " 

She  broke  off  suddenly  as  she  saw  the  pain  in  Delia's  blue-gray  eye-. 

"W'y — "  resumed  the  widow,  after  a  pause,  "what's  the  matter. 
Delia?"    Her  large  face  reddened. 

I  thought  I  could  stay,"  said  Delia  in  a  choked  voice.     "I — " 

"Stay!"  echoed  Olivia  and  Cora  simultaneously. 

Then  the  widow  calmed  herself,  and  her  tones  became  persuasive. 

"See  here.  Delia,  you  know  the  pension'll  be  stopped  now  that  father's 
gone,  and  here  you  are  without  an  income." 

"But  I'd  have  the  place  and  the  orchard,"  suggested  Delia,  her  eyes 
assuming  something  of  their  old  twinkle. 

"That's  just  it,"  pursued  the  widow.  "The  little  fruit  there  is  on  the 
place  wouldn't  begin  to  pay  the  taxes." 

"And  you'd  be  on  the  town,"  put  in  Addie. 

Delia's  face  clouded. 

"I  know  you've  got  the  sense  to  listen  to  reason,  Delia,"  Olivia  con- 
tinued, ignoring  Addie's  thrust.  "We've  talked  it  over  and  over,  and 
Addie  brings  John's  verdict,  which  is  to  sell  the  whole  thing — furniture 
and  all.  and  be  rid  of  complications,"  with  another  significant  glance  at 
the  sister-in-law. 
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There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  each  woman  seemed  to  be 
intent  upon  discovering  the  quality  of  her  own  dress  goods. 

"And  there  are  two  homes  open  to  you,  Delia,"  continued  Olivia. 

"Three,  if  you'll  count  mine,"  added  the  sister-in-law  quickly,  giv- 
ing the  widow  a  sharp  look  of  her  yellow-brown  eyes.  "John  says  you're 
to  be  always  welcome  at  his  house,  Delia." 

"But  I  thought  we'd  planned — "  quavered  Cora,  dropping  the  wad 
of  black  serge  she  had  pleated  with  her  thin  fingers. 

"Yes,  yes,  we  planned  it  all  out,"  interrupted  the  widow ;  "Cora  needs 
you,  Delia,  with  all  those  children." 

Delia  drew  her  hand  across  her  forehead.  "I — I  must  see  about  the 
supper,"  she  said,  rising  and  making  her  way  to  the  kitchen  like  one 
dazed. 

After  supper  the  visitors  assembled  again  in  the  little  parlour.  But 
Delia,  when  she  had  hung  up  her  shining  dish-pan  and  set  the  table  for 
breakfast,  slipped  out  to  the  kitchen  porch.  A  few  :tars,  still  paled  by 
the  after-glow  of  the  sun,  were  beginning  to  glimmer  at  the  zenith.  The 
wrens  were  chattering  sleepily  in  the  vines  overhead.  Their  snug  little 
home  was  concealed  up  there — carefully  preserved  by  Delia — where  they 
returned  every  year.  Their  home !  Delia  thought  of  her  own  dream, 
cherished,  though  vague,  of  a  home  and — love — some  time.  Her  exact- 
ing old  father  had  never  tolerated  the  thought  of  a  suitor  for  her.  Nathan 
Lewis  had  been  admitted  to  their  home  for  years  as  a  friend  of  the  family, 
and  had  won  the  old  man's  favour  by  kindly  ministrations. 

Delia  passed  down  the  steps,  where  morning-glory  vines  rattled  their 
ripe  seed-pods  as  she  brushed  against  them,  and  out  into  the  garden — 
her  own  little  garden,  that  she  had  always  tended  with  such  pride.  A 
few  blocks  away,  over  the  neighbouring  houses,  rose  the  white  spire  of 
the  little  church.  It  reminded  Delia  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  her  dull 
life  of  the  past  few  years — the  times  when  Nathan  had  come  to  sit  with 
her  father  so  that  she  might  attend  service.  Nathan's  loyalty  to  her 
father  had  led  her  to  honour  him  as  she  had  never  honoured  another 
man ;  and  though  he  had  never  spoken  of  love,  his  fi  iendship  had  been 
her  inspiration  and  had  helped  her  to  preserve  her  youthful  enthusiasm 
through  all  these  years.  But  now  it  was  all  over  ;  the  bills  for  the  sale 
would  be  issued  on  the  morrow.  The  realization  brought  a  sudden  lump 
to  Delia's  throat.  She  sank  down  near  a  clump  of  marigolds  and  bowed 
her  head  upon  her  knees. 
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When  Delia  returned  to  the  house  she  stopped  in  the  kitchen  and 
bathed  her  eves  at  the  sink  before  going  into  the  parlour.  Someone  was 
just  striding  away  from  the  front  walk,  and  the  sisters  were  engaged  in 
an  interested  discussion.     The  widow  looked  blushing  and  complacent. 

"To  think  Nathan  would  call!"  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh.  "That's 
something  more  than  manners." 

"Isn't  he  married  yet?"  queried  Cora. 

"Certainly  not,"  Olivia  quickly  assured  her.  Then  she  explained  for 
the  sister-in-law's  benefit:  "He's  the  one  that  used  to  come  to  see  me 
before  I  knew  the  doctor."  She  based  her  claim  upon  the  ground  that 
Xathan  had  frequented  their  home  when  they  were  girls,  and  she  had 
managed  to  monopolize  his  attentions.  "He  was  good-looking,  but  poor's 
Job's  turkey  then — how  many  stores  does  he  own  now?"  she  concluded, 
turning  to  Delia,  who  until  then  had  remained  apparently  unnoticed. 

"Who?"  asked  Delia,  absently. 

"W'y,  Xathan  Lewis,  of  course." 

"Oh,  he  owns  the  general  store,  and  I  guess  he  has  a  half-interest  in 
the  hardware,  and  he's  a  director  of  the  bank."  Delia  recited  this  with 
perfunctory  tone  and  manner. 

"He's  a  nice-looking  fellow  ;  I  wonder  he  ain't  married  long  ago," 
Addie  speculated  with  assumed  obtuseness. 

The  widow  shot  her  a  disdainful  look. 

"But  they  say  he's  to  be  married  soon  to  a  Freeport  girl." 

Addie,  who  had  a  nose  for  gossip,  had  artfully  reserved  this 
announcement  for  her  coup  de  grace. 

Delia  turned  quickly  away  and  busied  herself  adjusting  the  tidy  on 
the  big  chair.  During  her  father's  last  illness  she  had  known  nothing  of 
outside  happenings. 

The  widow  was  visibly  disturbed.  "Who  said  so?"  she  asked  incred- 
ulously. 

"Airs.  Simms  told  me  about  it  the  first  night  we  came.  He's  been 
to  Freeport  three  times  within  the  last  week." 

"Umph !  You  never  can  believe  reports,"  said  Olivia,  closing  the  dis- 
cussion with  her  usual  dogmatic  assurance. 

An  early  date  had  been  set  for  the  sale.  The  intervening  time  was 
spent  in  getting  the  well-kept  household  furnishings  ready  for  the  dis- 
play. Before  one  o'clock  on  the  appointed  day  the  townspeople  began 
to  arrive,  and  soon  the  front  yard  had     overflowed     with     prospective 
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bidders.  Mrs.  Bates  came  to  see  if  any  of  "Delie's  pieced  quilts  was  to  be 
put  up."  Mrs.  Shadley  wanted  "Delie's  blue  dishes."  Others  came,  of 
various  ages  and  conditions  and  with  varied  wants. 

"I  believe  everybody  in  town's  here/'  remarked  Squire  Beecham, 
the  administrator. 

"Mighty  tine  turnout."  admitted  the  auctioneer,  and  his  dark  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  noticed,  entering  the  gate  with  several  business  colleagues, 
a  solid-looking  man  of  medium  height,  with  clean-cut  features  and  a 
firm  mouth.  "There's  Xathan  Lewis,"  he  added.  "I  s'pose  he's  got  his 
eye  out  for  knickknacks,  gettin'  ready  for  that  Freeport  girl.  He  was 
down  there  day  before  yesterday." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  group  about  the  kitchen  furnishings  and  raised 
his  voice  full  and  clear,  at  once  persuasive  and  commanding. 

"Here,  good  people.  I  want  your  attention. — here — right  here  now — 
stand  back  a  little  there,  please."  He  put  out  his  hand  to  prevent  a  lame 
old  woman  from  stumbling  over  a  dish-pan  full  of  dishes.  Then  he 
addressed  the  crowd  again. 

"Here's  a  cook-stove  as  good  as  new,  with  all  the  utensils  complete. 
What'll  ye  give  me  for  the  outfit — what'll  ye  give?" 

For  a  time  Delia  stood  in  the  empty  house  with  her  hand  on  the  knob, 
trying  to  summon  courage  to  go  out.  Then,  a^  old  memories  came  crowd- 
ing upon  her,  she  forgot  her  purpose,  and  began  wandering  aimlessly 
through  the  naked  rooms.  In  one  of  her  circuits,  she  found  the  stair- 
way and  escaped  to  the  attic. 

Below,  the  sale  was  in  full  sway.  Every  few  seconds  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer  came  down  like  the  crack  of  doom,  and  his  penetrating 
voice  shouted,  "Sold!"  like  the  voice  of  the  final  judgment. 

In  the  yard,  Olivia,  Addie  and  Cora  were  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
excited  women.  Mrs.  Dodds.  who  always  boarded  the  school-teachers, 
darted  through  the  crowd,  with  the  information  that  there  were  moths 
in  the  carpets,  while  her  brother-in-law's  wife  stood  in  an  advantageous 
place  and  tried  to  bid  them  in.  She  raised  the  parlour  carpet  to  eighty 
cents  a  yard.     The  auctioneer  shouted  : 

"Ninety!  Ninety!  Who'll  give  ninety?"  He  looked  expectantly 
toward  the  edge  of  the  circle  and  received  a  nod  of  assent. 

"Sold  to  Xathan  Lewis!"  he  cried,  with  a  thud  of  his  hammer. 

Mrs.  Dodds  bristled  and  made  a  dive  for  the  widow  like  a  mother 
hen  after  an  intruding  cat.     "I'll  tell  von.  this  i-    tun    t.ne-sided.    Mrs. 
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Mead,"  she  sputtered;  "them  Lewises  and  Biggses  are  biddin'  in  every- 
thing in  this  whole  lot  that's  worth  anything.  It  ain't  fair  to  get  us  all 
out  here  just  to  see  the  moneyed  folks  of  the  town  buy  themselves  rich." 

The  widow  drew  herself  up  with  the  air  of  a  woman  who  had  a 
fitting  reply  on  the  end  of  her  tongue.  But  it  was  not  heeded,  for  Mrs. 
Dodds  just  at  that  moment  rushed  at  the  auctioneer,  who  was  holding  a 
pair  of  pillows  at  arm's  length. 

"Are  them  feathers  chickens'?"  she  demanded,  shrilly. 

"Sure!"  drawled  the  auctioneer;  "don't  you  hear  the  hens  squak- 
in'  ?" 

Delia  started  down  from  the  attic,  feeling  that  she  could  control  her- 
self now.  She  never  tolerated  moping,  and  as  for  shirking — she  would 
despise  herself  for  that ;  no  doubt  there  was  something  for  her  to  do.  But 
at  the  landing  on  the  second  rloor,  where  a  small,  open  window  brought 
every  word  to  her  distinctly,  she  changed  her  mind.  The  organ  was  up 
now,  they  were  trying  it.  There  were  a  few  notes  at  random,  a  crashing 
discord  and  then  the  first  score  of  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee"  trembled 
out.  Delia  crouched  down  with  her  hands  tight  over  her  ears,  and  her 
eyes  closed.  She  shook  violently,  for  she  was  afraid  that  a  cry  had  escaped 
her  on  the  first  impulse.  If  they  would  only  get  through — sell  it — and 
take  it  away. 

"Fifty!"  shouted  the  indefatigable  auctioneer.  "Fifty-five!"  It 
was  going  higher. 

Nathan  Lewis  no  longer  kept  the  edge  of  the  circle.  He  pushed 
through  the  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children,  until  he  could  touch  the 
little  old  organ  with  his  hand. 

"He'll  bid  it  in.  You'll  see !"  exulted  the  widow,  nodding  to  Cora, 
who  stood  near  her.  "Many's  the  Sunday  night  I've  played  and  sung  on 
it  for  him." 

Mrs.  Clark.  Delia's  neighbour  across  the  street,  overheard  this  boast. 
She  turned  to  Olivia  with  a  little,  twitching  smile,  and  said  slowly  and 
distinctly : 

"I've  seen  him  often  walk  by  the  house  three  or  four  times  hand- 
running  when  Delia  was  playin'  and  singin'  of  a  Sunday  night.' 

"Sixty!" 

Nathan  watched  the  auctioneer's  face  with  a  queer  light  in  his  gray 
eyes  ;  his  leathery  cheeks  showed  a  faint  tinge  of  colour. 

No  one  would  bid  higher. 
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"Sold  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  sixty!'' 

It  was  over  and  the  three  women  were  huddled  in  the  empty  house. 

"Where's  Delia?"  inquired  the  widow.  "Mrs.  Clark's  asked  us  all 
over  to  supper;  I  wonder  where — " 

She  opened  the  door  that  led  to  the  kitchen  and  paused  agape.  Addie 
pressed  in  front  of  her  to  take  a  peep,  and  then  looked  back  at  Cora  with 
a  malicious  twinkle  in  her  yellow-brown  eyes. 

Xathan  and  Delia  were  standing  together  near  the  window  that 
opened  upon  the  vine-covered  porch.  Delia  turned  quickly,  her  face 
flushed  reflecting  the  new,  strange  light  in  Xathan's  eyes.  "Here  I  am," 
she  said,  cheerfully,  as  she  started  to  join  her  sisters. 

Just  then  Cora  jumped  and  shrieked,  as  a  roll  of  carpet  was  dropped 
behind  her  with  a  thud. 

"Spread  it  over  the  floor  and  we'll  set  the  furniture  right  in  on  it," 
said  Xathan  Lewis,  stepping  into  the  parlour  to  direct  the  boy  who  had 
brought  in  the  carpet. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  The  widow  drew  herself  up  and  fixed  an 
accusatory  look  upon  Delia. 

Xathan  came  to  Delia's  side.  "I've  been  wanting  a  chance  to 
explain,"  he  said.  "It  means  that  I've — that  Delia  and  I  have  bought  all 
the  things,  and  they're  going  back  into  the  house  just  as  near  like  they 
were  as  we  can  put  them.'' 

"Delia — bought!"  gasped  the  widow. 

"Delia  has  just  now  consented  to  the  partnership."  Nathan  turned  a 
gentle  look  to  meet  Delia's  quivering  smile  of  acknowledgment. 

"But — but — "  Olivia  clutched  at  her  last  straw,  "the  house  was  sold 
this  morning — to  a  Freeport  lawyer." 

"The  Freeport  lawyer  was  my  agent,"  replied  X'athan  simply,  as  he 
turned  to  consult  Delia  about  the  replacing  of  the  organ. 

For  a  moment  the  three  women  stood  looking  from  Delia  to  X"athan, 
speechless  with  astonishment.  Blank  surprise  widened  Cora's  staring 
eyes.  An  expression  of  keen  discomfiture  reddened  the  face  of  the  stout 
widow.  Addie  was  the  first  to  recover  herself.  She  crossed  over  to 
Delia  and  took  her  hand  awkwardly. 

"You  certainly  have  surprised  me.  but  I'm  glad  for  you  both."  she 
said.     Olivia  rose  gallantly  to  the  occasion. 

"I'm  not  surprised."  she  announced  calmly,  meeting  the  malicious 
twinkle  in  Addie's  eves  with  steadv  comoosure.  "I've  always  suspected 
it." 


Pacem  Da  Nobis 

Peace,     since  the  world  began,  all  hearts  have  eagerly  sought  it, 

In  ways  as  many  and  varied  as  there  be  manners  and  men ; 
Finding  it  never,  nor  knowing,  till  He,  the  Christ  Who  first  brought  it, 

Showed  us  the  way  to  its  winning, — discovered  its  home  to  our  ken! 
Not  in  the  absence  of  strife,  nor  in  freedom  from  care  doth  it  live ; 

Not  in  the  womb  of  the  desert,  the  solitude  of  the  mountains ; 
Not  in  the  halycon  days  the  calm-breathing  ocean  can  give — 

Vain  shall  we  seek  in  life  or  death  for  its  gladdening  fountains! 
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Peace, — 'tis  the  grace  from  on  high, — the  love  divine  that  enfolds  us, 

Our  harmony  with  His  design  in  every  phase  of  our  being; 
The  mystic  afflatus  of  God  that  preserves  and  ever  upholds  us, 

Union  of  wish  and  of  will  with  Him  the  All-Wise,  All  Seeing! 
Only  by  grace  and  by  love  the  truth  and  the  ultimate  way  is. 

To  win  this  Peace  that  surpasses  the  world's  obscure  comprehension, 
Only  by  service  to  Him  we  know  what  the  worth  of  our  day  is  — 

Thus   we   make   golden    the   moments   from    dawn    to    life's    fate  1 
declension. 
—Rev.  Tames  B.  Dollard,  Litt.  D.,  in  the  "Canadian  Freeman." 
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Hilaire  Belloc 

By  G.  C.  M. 

(In  The  Loyola  College  Review) 


WELL-KNOWN  English  writer  has  characterised  Hilaire 

A  Belloc  as  "the  man  who  has  made  the  greatest  fight  for  good 

things  of  all  the  men  of  my  time."     His  figure  is  an  out- 
standing one  in  British  public  life.     His  efforts  to  mould  his 
countrymen's   opinions    have   commanded    universal   atten- 
tion.    Even  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  cannot  make 
light  of  his  weighty  words ;  he  claims  nothing  but  a  hearing 
and  he  always  gets  it,  because  with     sober     sincerity     he 
appeals  directly  to  man's  intelligence. 
His  is  a  medieval  mind.     In  some  quarters,  such  a  statement  reads 
like  a  reproach  or  at  least  suggests  a  train  of  unpleasant  ideas.     Medi- 
evalism, to  the  unhistorical,   is  associated   with   mental   slavery,   servile 
subjection  to  authority,  ignorance  of  physical  science  and  superstition. 
To  the  man  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  exercise  of 
intelligence,  to  be  medieval  is  a  thinker's  most  valued  title  to  nobility.   The 
mind  of  the  Middle  Ages,  at  its  best,  was  broad,  synthetic,  much-embrac- 
ing, Catholic.    It  looked  out  over  the  whole  universe,  grasped  the  harmony 
of  its  parts,  and  fitted  them  together  into  a  system  before  which  all  impar- 
tial philosophers  must  ever  stand  in  admiration. 

When  I  say,  then,  that  Belloc's  mind  is  medieval  or  Catholic,  I  do 
not  refer  to  his  versatility,  to  the  wide  range  of  his  abilities  and  achieve- 
ments, nor  yet  to  a  narrow,  unsympathetic,  dogmatic  temper.  I  mean  that 
he  has  a  remarkable  talent  for  what  he  calls  himself  comprehensiveness. 
He  has  the  power  of  grasping  a  subject  in  its  fullness,  of  seeing  the  ulti- 
mate conclusions  of  vast  premises.  .He  has  the  knack,  almost  uncanny  in 
its  accuracy,  of  fastening  on  the  vital  portion  of  a  mass  of  evidence — in 
this  he  strikingly  resembles  Edmund  Burke.  So-called  modern  thought 
meets  with  no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  he  has  no  patience  with  partial  aspects 
of  a  question  that  convey  to  the  mind  a  false  impression  of  the  whole.  The 
tendency  to  see  problems  at  an  angle,  to  split  up  issues  on  the  plea  of 
thoroughness,  he  condemns  in  the  name  of  truth.  Not  that  he  is  an 
unreasoning  opponent  of  progress ;  on  the  contrary,  his  belief  in  it  is  both 
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sincere  and  practical,  but  he  absolutely  refuses  to  accept  every  modifica- 
tion in  what  is  old  and  good  as  a  change  for  the  better. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  his  work  would  be  impossible,  but  his 
characteristic  temper  of  mind  is  evident  in  his  treatment  of  every  subject 
he  handles.  In  Economics,  he  shows  the  failure  of  socialism  to  be  a  neces- 
sity, because  its  motive-force  is  not  charity  but  selfishness,  but  he  clamours 
insistently  for  some  reform  that  will  raise  the  worker  to  the  dignity  of  a 
proprietor  and  not  reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  In  Apologetics, 
he  considers  the  most  effective  method  to  be  the  restatement  of  funda- 
mental truths  and  their  application  to  known  facts.  In  politics,  he  attacks 
with  stinging  irony  the  corruption  of  parties  and  pleads  for  union  of  all 
well-meaning,  patriotic  men  on  basic  laws  of  government  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  In  poetry,  he  speaks  with  no  faltering  accents  of  what 
is  noble  and  refined.  As  a  war  expert,  he  studies  campaigns,  forecasts 
military  moves,  points  out  blunders,  analyzes  motives,  with  such  success 
that  all  London  looks  forward  to  his  weekly  lecture  on  the  situation. 

Perhaps  his  most  serious  work,  sometimes  overlooked,  is  in  the 
domain  of  History.  Here  his  powers  find  a  vast  sphere  for  their  unfold- 
ing. In  a  remarkable  series  of  papers,  "Civilization  and  the  Faith,"  he 
shows  European  culture  and  civilization  emerging  from  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  transformed  and  ennobled  by  Catholicity,  held  together  by  that 
vital  force  when  the  material  structure  of  the  Empire  broke  down,  recol- 
lecting and  consolidating  itself  through  the  centuries  from  the  6th  to  the 
ioth,  awakening  to  a  more  intense  and  active  life  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
years  of  youth  renewed  and  of  spiritual  content — threatened  with  dis- 
ruption by  the  Reformation,  recovering  from  the  blows  dealt  it  by  the 
energy  of  the  Faith  that  was  in  it,  the  Faith  that  could  not  die  because 
immortal.  In  the  leavening  influence  of  the  Church  on  society  and  in 
its  final  triumph,  he  sees  the  salvation  of  Europe.  Catholicity  alone  can 
keep  or  regain  for  it  all  that  is  good,  wholesome  and  noble  in  life. 

It  is  natural  that  the  prominent  features  of  France's  history  and  the 
forecasting  of  her  fate  should  possess  a  peculiar  fascination  for  a  man  of 
Belloc's  blood  and  antecedents.  He  returns  to  the  study  of  the  French 
Revolution  again  and  again.  Without  unqualified  admiration  for  the  old 
regime,  he  does  not  despair  of  the  new,  even  though  unfortunate  acci- 
dents have  placed  it  throughout  a  century  in  conflict  with  the  Church. 
He  not  only  proves,  in  the  "Church  and  French  Democracy,"  that  there 
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is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  the  two,  but  shows  how  the  opposi- 
tion arose. 

He  traces  the  conflict  back  to  the  alliance,  natural  at  the  time,  between 
the  absolute  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy  in  France.  Men  took  to  be  identi- 
cal forces  which  happened  to  be  united.  The  Civil  Constitution  of  the 
Church,  a  political  blunder  due  to  the  shortsightedness  of  its  framers,  was 
the  immediate  source  of  the  misunderstanding.  The  radical  Republi- 
cans foolishly  thought  that  the  Church  was  doomed  and  wished  to  show 
it  mercy,  on  account  of  its  long  and  respectable  career,  by  making  it  a 
department  of  state.  They  demanded  that  one  oath  should  cover  loyalty 
to  Democracy  and  disloyalty  to  Catholicity.  Churchmen  refused  it. 
Their  stand,  meant  to  be  an  act  of  faith  in  the  Divine  Constitution  of  the 
Church,  was  interpreted  as  an  act  of  treason  to  the  Republic.  The  war 
that  broke  out  with  Europe  accentuated  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  two.  Thus  by  an  absolutely  irrational  association  of  ideas,  an  opposi- 
tion which  was  accidental  and  temporary  was  held  to  be  necessary,  una- 
voidable and  permanent.  A  younger  generation  with  open  minds  and 
new  problems  is  coming  to  see  the  fallacy. 

The  return  of  a  more  sensible  attitude  in  dealing  with  the  question, 
the  failure  of  Freemasonry,  and  the  silent  Missionary  efforts  of  the 
greatest  of  Missionary  peoples  are  the  bright  lines  above  the  horizon  that 
tell  of  the  dawn  of  a  better  day. 

Recognition  was  given  to  Belloc's  ability  as  an  historian  when  he  was 
chosen  to  complete  the  work  of  Dr.  Lingard.  Although  not  possessed  of 
all  the  qualities  that  made  his  predecessor  an  authority  of  recognized 
standing,  his  volume  shows  a  more  leisurely  manner  and  a  boader  vision. 

Many  have  considered  Belloc'  s  intimate  friendship  and  literary 
co-operation  with  Gilbert  Chesterton  as  a  very  strange  phenomenon.  The 
surface  difference  between  the  two  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  radical 
divergences  are  clearly  marked.  The  similarity  between  them  would  seem 
to  be  rather  negative.  Both  profess  extreme  contempt  for  the  self-suffi- 
ciency of  some  present  day  thinkers,  both  are  convinced  that  scepticism  is 
wrong,  both  train  all  their  powers  on  the  destruction  of  what  they  feel 
to  be  sham  and  insincerity.  It  has  been  claimed,  with  some  justice,  that 
a  great  part  of  Chesterton's  work  stops  here.  He  overwhelms  his  oppo- 
nent with  ridicule,  exaggerates  his  inconsistencies  only  to  have  greater 
fun  at  his  expense.     At  times,  his  arguments  miss  the  mark.     He  is  not 
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sober  enough.  He  knows  that  his  antagonist  is  wrong;  he  does  not  always 
take  pains  to  find  out  to  what  extent  he  is  in  error. 

Belloc,  with  no  less  enthusiasm  but  with  far  greater  justice,  takes  a 
share  in  the  tearing  down  of  unsteady  edifices,  but  while  Chesterton  looks 
on  and  smiles  with  glee  at  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  thought  their 
building  unshakable.  Belloc  immediately  sets  about  a  reconstruction.  His 
most  effective  work  begins  where  Chesterton's  ends.  He  has  something 
solid  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  worm-eaten.  His  style,  seldom  brilliant. 
is  always  virile,  straight-forward,  limpid.  When  he  indulges  in  paradox, 
he  proves  that  he  is  right.  Chesterton  is  ready  to  sacrifice  the  thought 
to  its  expression  ;  Belloc  does  not  hesitate  to  be  diffuse  and  even  dull  in 
words,  provided  his  idea  be  compelling.  Belloc's  deep  Catholic  faith  gives 
him  a  great  advantage  over  his  friend.  It  helps  to  make  his  mind  broad, 
logical  and  positive. 

I  take  leave  of  friends,  young  and  old,  who  have  had  the  patience  to 
follow  me  thus  far.  with  this  little  incident.  I  can  vouch  for  its  truth, 
they  must  judge  of  its  significance.  Last  summer,  while  traveling  with 
a  companion,  who,  while  appreciating  the  benefits  of  a  classical  education, 
had  never  been  able  to  secure  its  advantages,  I  read  aloud  a  characteristic 
essay  from  Belloc.  The  author's  name  was  unknown  to  my  friend.  He 
listened  to  the  reading  with  great  attention.  At  its  conclusion,  he 
remained  thoughtfully  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  said:  "That  man 
must  have  been  educated  by  the  Tesuits."     Xow,  Belloc  was  not. 


MOST  FRAGRANT  WILD  FLOWER 

Readers  of  the  American  Botanist  have  been  trying  to  decide  which 
is  the  most  fragrant  American  wild  flower,  and  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  exhibit  remarkable  diversity.  In  New  England  the  majority 
give  first  choice  to  the  pink  azalea,  with  the  white  water-lily  second. 
There  are  mam-  votes  for  the  trailing  arbutus,  but,  as  the  editor  suggests, 
its  fragrance  is  doubtless  overestimated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
earliest  fragrant  wild  dower  of  spring.  Other  candidates  for  first  place 
are  the  partridge  berry,  the  common  locust,  horned  bladderwort  (of  which 
John  Burroughs  savs  :  "In  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  the  odor  is  almost 
too  strong"),  yellow  jessamine,  spotted  wintergreen.  and  some  of  the 
magnolias.  The  same  journal  is  collecting  opinions  as  to  which  wild 
flower  is  the  most  beautiful. — Scientific  American. 
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The  Personality  of  the  Pope 

(Roman  Correspondent  of  Rosary  Magazine) 


S  the  central  figure  of  the  Christian  world  the  personality  of 

^our  Holy  Father  Benedict  XV.  could  not  hope  to  escape 
the  closest  scrutiny.  The  world  even  now  has  hardly 
recovered  from  the  surprise  occasioned  by  his  selection  for 
the  august  chair  of  St.  Peter.  When  the  holy  Pius  X.  laid 
down  his  life  as  a  peace  offering  for  Europe,  there  were 
trained  diplomats,  skilled  in  the  art  of  reading  the  political 
future,  who  picked  out  probable  candidates  for  the  pontifical 
office.  Cardinals  whose  years  of  service  were  long  and 
whose  achievements  were  notable  were  heralded  as  likely  successors  to 
Pius  X.  No  one  thought  of  the  frail,  retiring  Archbishop  of  Bologna, 
whose  admittance  to  the  Sacred  College  dated  back  only  six  months.  Xo 
one  dreamed  that  a  Pope  would  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  most  recently 
created  Cardinals.  But  if  ever  the  Italian  adage,  "Who  enters  the  Con- 
clave as  Pope  comes  out  as  Cardinal,''  was  borne  out  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  it  was  surely  in  the  last  Papal  election  which  placed  Benedict 
XV.  upon  the  Fisherman's  Throne. 

Very  few  people  at  large  knew  much  if  anything  at  all,  beyond  his 
name,  Cardinal  della  Chiesa.  Even  among  ecclesiastics  few  had  any 
intimate  knowledge  of  him.  It  was  generally  known  that  his  career  at 
Rome,  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  had  not  been  by  any  means 
distinguished  by  tenure  of  high  office.  The  positions  which  he  held  in 
the  Roman  Curia  were  very  inferior  positions.  The  diplomatic  posts 
which  he  filled  abroad  were  not  of  the  first  importance.  But  every  one 
who  had  any  knowledge  of  Monsignor  della  Chiesa  knew  that  he  was  first 
and  always  and  everywhere  a  man  of  hard  work.  His  days  as  a  young 
priest  in  the  employ  of  the  Curia  were  filled  with  the  most  exhausting 
labors.  For  years  he  was  almost  literally  chained  to  his  desk.  It  was 
probably  his  devotion  to  his  work,  and  also  his  far-reaching  vision,  that 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  late  Cardinal  Rampolla,  whose  pupil 
he  became  and  whose  confidences  he  shared.  From  this  expert,  well-tried 
diplomatist,  he  could  not  but  gather  hints  and  suggestions  of  a  practical 
kind  which,  being  put  to  use,  developed  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency 
the  native  acumen  of  his  mind. 
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After  having  waited  an  unusually  long  time  for  the  recognition  of 
his  labors  and  his  services  to  the  Church  Monsignor  delia  Chiesa  was  some 
years  ago  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Bologna.     He  entered  the 
City  of  the  Hundred  Towers  without  much  noise  or  demonstration.     He 
simply  took  hold  of  the  rudder  which  obedience  had  placed  in  his  hand. 
It  soon  became  evident  however  that  he  actually  had  taken  possession  of 
his  see,  for  almost  in  the  twinkling  of    an    eye    he    had    mastered    the 
thousand  and  one  problems  that  inevitably  arise  in  an  important  diocese. 
Early  and  late,  as  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  he  was  at  his  desk  studying 
for  himself  every  phase  and  angle  of  the  questions  that  came  up  for  con- 
sideration.    Though  kind  and  hospitable  to  a  degree,  he  never  mingled 
much  with  his  clergy,  being  in  this  as  in  every  other  respect  pre-eminently 
business-like.    His  doors  were  always  open  to  the  priests.   But  they  had  to 
state  their  business  clearly  and  distinctly  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
Then  the  Archbishop  would  retire  to  his  study,  with  a  kind  invitation  to 
his  visitor  to  remain  for  dinner,  if  he  could  amuse  himself  in  the  interval. 
It  was  only  with  the  poor  that  he  seemed  to  forget  his  business  cares. 
When  face  to  face  with  misery  and  poverty  he  always  forgot  everything 
else.     Most  of  all,  he  forgot  his  own  interests,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  he  was  always  on  the  verge  of    bankruptcy    because    of    his    large 
charities  to  the  poor.     Coming  as  he  did,  from  a  rich  and  noble  family, 
his  private  resources  were  by  no  means  small  or  insignificant.     But  his 
regular  income  soon  faded  under  his  hand,  and  the  [Marchioness,  his  good 
mother,  was  often  approached  with  soul-harrowing  tales  of  the  poverty 
that  was  calling  so  loudly  for  relief.     Her  large  bequest  to  the  poor  on 
hearing  of  her  son's  elevation  to  the  pontificate  was  not  an  isolated  act, 
but  rather  a  mother's  way  of  best  pleasing  her  child. 

The  Spartan  simplicity  of  life  which  had  always  characterized  him 
was  continued  when,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  he  took  possession  of  the 
largest,  most  splendid  palace  in  the  whole  world.  Benedict  XV. 
literally  lives  in  three  small  rooms — a  simple  study,  with  about 
six  plain  chairs  and  a  large  wooden  desk,  a  bedroom,  with  a  simple 
couch,  and  an  unostentatious  living  room.  And  his  life  is  a-  simple  as 
his  surroundings.  He  is  always  up  at  5  o'clock  in  order  to  make  his 
preparation  for  Mass.  One  of  his  private  chamberlains  generally  says  a 
[Mass  which  he  attends.  Then  the  Holy  Father  himself  ascends  the  altar 
and  in  a  dignified,  though  brisk,  manner  offers  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
After  his  thanksgiving,  he  generally  takes  one  cup  of  black  coffee  ami  a 
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small  piece  of  bread.  Almost  immediately  he  enters  his  study,  where  he 
is  surrounded  by  four  secretaries  whom  he  keeps  busily  engaged  until 
noon.  There  is  no  hurry  or  cyclonic  haste  anywhere.  The  Pope  assigns 
tasks  to  each  of  his  secretaries  and  follows  closely  their  every  move.  He 
is  reputed  to  share  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  the  very  unusual  faculty 
of  being  able  to  dictate  to  four  secretaries  simultaneously.  His  thin, 
rather  shrill  voice  never  loses  its  even  pitch.  Each  word  is  clearly  enun- 
ciated, almost  snapped  out.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  Holy 
Father  is  the  ease  and  moderation  with  which  he  does  the  most  diverse 
things.  He  sees  and  hears  and  notes  down  mentally  everything  going  on 
around  him.  Secretaries  appear  during  his  hours  of  labor  from  the  Curia 
or  the  Cancellaria  with  important  documents,  to  each  of  which  is  pinned 
a  slip  of  paper  giving  with  almost  telegraphic  brevity  its  contents.  With 
a  single  glance  the  Pope  takes  in  every  word  and  deposits  the  document  in 
its  proper  place.  To  a  man  like  this  order  is  a  prime  requisite.  One  of 
the  first  things  he  did  as  Pontiff,  they  say,  was  to  have  an  immense  desk 
installed  in  his  study  to  afford  him  room  for  the  separate  piles  of  docu- 
ments and  clippings  which  he  always  wishes  to  have  before  him.  The 
Italians  also  say  that  he  never  mislays  a  paper. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  business  matters  are  never  delayed 
at  the  Vatican  under  Benedict  XV.  Everything  is  taken  care  of  system- 
atically and  methodically.  Letters  are  never  allowed  to  go  unanswered. 
The  Pope  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  prompt  correspond- 
ent and  a  great  letter-writer,  and  he  has  not  given  up  this  habit  with  his 
accession  to  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  supreme  rulership  of  the 
Church.  He  writes  a  very  legible.  Mowing,  steady  hand.  An  expert  would 
call  it  a  classic  script.  The  characters  are  all  well-formed  and  boldly 
written.  From  his  writing,  it  is  apparent  that  he  know^s  his  own  mind, 
and  is  ready  to  make  it  known  to  his  correspondent.  He  wrrites  with  unus- 
ual celerity. 

After  a  morning  of  such  arduous  labor,  the  Pontiff,  passing  through 
two  files  of  kneeling  Christians  who  have  been  gathered  together  from 
the  whole  world,  wends  his  way  to  his  midday  luncheon.  It  is  of  the 
plainest  kind,  simple  and  substantial.  After  luncheon  he  ac:ain  passes 
through  files  of  pilgrims,  anxious  to  get  a  rlimpse  of  the  great  Father 
of  Christendom.  It  is  perhaps  upon  occasions  like  this  we  get  the  best 
impression  of  the  Holy  Father.  Those  who  have  had  a  private  audience 
with  him  are  all  one  in  saying  that  in  his  public  audiences  he  appears  at 
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his  best.  He  has  ears  for  every  one,  and  a  kind  word,  especially  for  the 
children  and  the  poorer  pilgrims.  He  always  says  the  right  word,  too, 
brief,  no  doubt,  but  a  word  that  will  cling  to  the  memory  forever.  When 
he  has  made  the  rounds,  blessing  right  and  left  as  he  goes,  the  Pontiff" 
retires  for  an  hour's  rest,  or  siesta,  as  do  all  Italians  and  all  foreigners  in 
Italy  who  wish  to  enjoy  good  health.  After  this  he  descends  by  an  ele- 
vator to  the  Cortile  Belvedere,  where  his  carriage  is  awaiting  him.  Behind 
two  spirited  black  horses  he  drives  through  the  fourteen  acres  of  ground 
which  constitute  the  Vatican  Gardens.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Pope 
knows  every  inch  of  this  garden.  From  his  boyhood  he  has  loved  nature. 
Since  those  days  when  by  the  physician's  orders  he  was  sent  into  the 
country  to  grow  strong,  he  has  had  a  particular  love  for  trees  and  shrubs 
and  flowers.  He  knows  them  all  by  name  as  any  botanist  might.  It  is 
generally  known  that  as  Archbishop  of  Bologna  he  slipped  away  several 
times  each  year  to  the  country  home  of  a  friend  of  boyhood  days  to  enjoy 
unrestricted  communion  with  nature.  Therefore  it  was  without  surprise 
that  the  world  learned  that  the  famous  Vatican  Gardens,  which  Pius  X. 
had  greatly  neglected,  were  amongst  the  first  secular  things  to  claim  his 
attention.  Those  who  have  walked  through  the  Vatican  Gardens  in  Pius 
X.'s  time,  and  again  in  Benedict  XV. 's  time,  will  notice  a  very  marked 
improvement.  Of  course  Italian  gardens  are  never  the  prim,  trimmed 
flower  beds  which  we  find  in  colder  climates.  In  Italy  any  flower  that 
reaches  out  for  the  sun's  kiss,  above  its  fellow,  is  allowed  to  stand.  Here, 
then,  during  the  short  space  of  forty-five  minutes  the  Pope  takes  his 
recreation  with  some  trusted  friend,  walking  amongst  the  flowers  and 
shrubs,  perhaps  having  a  little  chat  with  the  gardener  before  being  driven 
back  to  the  palace. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  is  taken  up  either  with  private  audiences 
or  business  of  State  until  dinner  is  served  at  seven.  This  last  repast  of 
the  day  is  no  more  tempting,  from  an  epicure's  point  of  view,  than  the 
other  two.    The  Pope  spends  less  than  one  dollar  per  day  for  his  meals. 

It  is  probably  in  the  evening,  when  he  is  alone,  that  the  Holy  Father 
pursues  his  private  reading,  which  has  always  been  the  great  passion  of 
his  life.  That  he  is  an  omnivorous  but  attentive  reader  is  plain  from  his 
conversation.  He  is  perfectly  at  home  on  such  diverse  subjects  as 
theology  and  athletics,  diplomacy  and  literature,  sociology  and  poetry. 
He  has  always  been  famous  as  a  conversationalist.  As  a  young  priest,  it 
was  his  wont  to  gather  in  his  rooms  at  night  a  chosen  band  of  his  learned 
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friends,  with  whom  questions  of  the  day  and  questions  of  all  time  were 
discussed  freely.  By  n  o'clock,  when  he  retires,  the  Pope  has  earned 
every  right  to  a  good  night's  sleep. 

The  trepidation  with  which  Benedict  XV.  took  up  his  august  charge 
was  due.,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure  to  the  awful  conflict  that  was  rend- 
ing Europe.  The  War  was  well  under  way.  and  gave  promise  of  long 
continuance,  when  on  August  4.  1914,  he  was  called  to  be  the  Yicar  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  He  has  not  been  recalcitrant  to  his  mission  and  charge. 
From  the  beginning  he  has  tried  by  every  legitimate  means,  consistent 
with  his  neutrality,  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace;  and,  failing  in  this, 
through  the  obstinacy  of  the  belligerents,  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  war.  If 
men  will  not  listen  to  his  pleadings  for  peace,  they  cannot  well  close  their 
ear-  against  his  humanitarian  counsels.  To  the  coming  ages,  after  the 
smoke  of  war  and  the  darkness  have  lifted,  the  figure  of  Benedict  X\  . 
will  stand  forth  not  only  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Christ'^  Vicars. 
but  as  the  embodiment,  or  incarnation,  of  the  best  humanitarian  principles. 
Through  his  efforts  thousands  of  hopelessly  maimed  and  disabled  pris- 
oners of  all  the  nations  at  war  have  been  exchanged,  thus  bringing  some 
slight  ray  of  sunshine  into  many  desolate  homes,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
easing  the  hard  lot  of  the  wounded  soldier.  Under  his  very  eyes  he  has 
established  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  many  wounded  sent  in  from  the 
battlefields.  From  the  Vatican  emergency  supplies  go  forth  in  greater 
volume  to  the  wounded  than  from  any  Red  Cross  Society  headquarters. 
Xor  has  he  forgotten  the  dead,  since  he  has  granted  to  all  priests  through- 
out the  world  the  precious  privilege  of  offering  up  three  Masses  on  All 
Souls'  Day  in  perpetuity,  provided  one  be  offered  for  the  blessed  repose 
of  those  slain  in  this  War. 

But  perhaps  nothing  brings  out  better  the  fatherly  spirit  of  the  Pon- 
tiff and  the  confiding  trustfulness  of  his  children  than  the  great  work 
recently  undertaken  by  His  Holiness — that  of  tracing  missing  soldier-. 
whose  names  have  not  appeared  in  any  casualty  list  or  on  the  registers 
of  the  concentration  camps.  Helpless  and  hopeless,  thousands  of  women 
turned  to  the  Holy  Father,  imploring  his  mediation  and  help  in  tracing 
their  loved  ones.  On  the  direct  initiative  of  the  Holy  Father.  Monsignor 
De  Schulte.  of  Paderborn.  and  the  now  deceased  Bishop  of  Fribourg, 
Monsignor  Bovet.  undertook  to  search  the  prison  camps  of  Germany  for 
more  than  forty  thousand  prisoners  of  whom  all  traces  have  been  lost. 
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With  the  aid  of  photographs  and  descriptions,  more  than  five  thousand 
have  been  identified  and  put  into  communication  with  their  families.  If 
Pope  Benedict  XV.  had  not  accomplished  anything  else  whatsoever,  this 
Christ-like  solicitude  for  countless  souls  tortured  by  uncertainty  would 
entitle  him  forever  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  But  he  has  accomplished 
many  other  things,  and  as  he  is  still  young  in  years  for  a  Pope — being 
only  sixty-one  years  old — his  reign  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful and  glorious  in  the  history  of  Christ's  Church. 


The  difference  between  a  learned  man  and  an  ignorant  man  is  that 
the  former  knows  he  does  not  know  much,  there  is  so  much  to  be  known ; 
the  latter  is  not  knowing  enough  to  know  that  his  knowledge  amounts  to 
nothing. 

&■  &  & 

LOST  HIS  BEARINGS 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  was  addressing  a  meeting  of 
teachers. 

"My  friends,  the  school  work  is  the  bul-house  of  civilization.  I 
mean — ah  " 

He  began  to  feel  frightened. 

"The  bulhouse  is  the  schoolwork  of  civ — " 

A  smile  could  be  felt. 

"The  workhouse  is  the  bulschool  of " 

He  was  evidently  twisted. 

"The  bulschool  is  the  housework — " 


An  audible  snicker  spread  over  the  audience. 

"The  bulschool—" 

He  was  getting  wild.    So  were  his  hearers.    He  mopped  his  perspira- 
tion, gritted  his  teeth  and  made  a  fresh  start. 

"The  school  house,  my  friends — " 

A  sigh  went  up.    He  was  himself  again.     He  gazed  serenely  around. 
The  light  of  triumphant  self-confidence  was  enthroned  upon  his  brow. 

"Is  the  woolbark — " 

And  then  he  lost  consciousness. 

— From  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Talk  Hope — Others  Need  It 

What  is  life,  if  coldly 
We  meet  and  part, 
And  fail  to  give  our  fellows 
A  touch  of  heart? 

Do  not  wear  a  scowl  on  your  face.  The  skies  are  not  only  blue  above 
you  but  all  the  way  down  to  earth.  God  rules,  and  will  be  master  of  every 
life  condition,  if  you  will  suffer  it.  TALK  HOPE,  and  wear  a  smile, 
and  see  how  readily  the  crowd  who  pass  will  respond  to  the  radiant  joys 
of  a  hopeful  and  trustful  presence.  Plant  the  seeds  of  courage  in  human 
life  each  day.  YOU  can  do  it  if  you  try  :  the  work  will  grow  into  a  habit 
if  you  persist  in  it.  Cut  the  dirge  out  of  the  days,  and  strike  the  note  of 
faith  and  hope.     It  will  be  better  for  you  and  everybody  else. 

TALK  HOPE.  Heart,  courage  and  hope ;  let  these  be  the  dominant 
notes  of  daily  life.  This  is  what  the  Man  of  Galilee  planted  within  the 
heart  of  the  ages.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.  "Be  of  good  courage,"  was 
His  message.  This  is  the  word  He  is  asking  you  to  carry  to  some  of  His 
children  each  day. 

Do  you  want  the  angels  to  sing  their  song  of  Peace  about  your  dying 
pillow?  Then  go  live  like  an  angel,  and  they  will.  It  will  be  that  sweet 
stanza  which  the  Master  once  repeated,  beginning,  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

A  cheerful  word,  a  sunny  smile, 

As  we  meet  face  to  face; 
An  act  of  love,  a  helping  hand, 

Given  in  kindly  grace; 
These  are  the  stars  whose  fadeless  light 

Shine  down  as  daylight  dies, 
And  point  to  blessings  farther  on 

Beneath  the  Homeland  skies. 

— /.  Mench  Chambers. 


Bits  Of  Sunshine 

A  little  bit  of  sunshine, 

A  little  word  or  two, 
Just  falling  a-  the  moments 

Suggest  the  way  to  you. 
These  will  change  the  features 

Of  the  world's  sad  fare 
And  give  some  soul  the  courage 

To  stand  within  his  place. 

A  little  bit  of  sunshine, 

Enough  to  throw  a  smile 
Upon  some  downcast  spirit, 

His  sorrows  to  beguile : 
Ah.  this  is  what  is  needed 

More  often  than  we  know. 
By  those  whose  hearts  are  aching 

Along  their  paths  below. 

Little  bits  of  sunshine 

Caught  from  the  skies  above, 
Just  falling  with  the  moments 

From  out  an  heart  of  love  : 
Such  service  truly  given 

To  each  will  surely  bring 
Its  blessings  here    and  yonder. 

From  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Kins:. 


-/.  Mcnch  Chambers. 
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Take  courage,  you  who  are  fearful :  the  powerful  Virgin  who  is  the 
Mother  of  your  Judge  and  your  God  is  also  the  advocate  of  mankind; 
the  skilful  advocate,  who  knows  all  the  means  of  appeasing  the  divine 
anger;  the  universal  advocate,  by  whom  no  suppliant  is  sent  away  without 
having  received  some  eonsolation  or  assistance. — St.  Thomas  of  Villanova. 


In  the  Garden  of  Evening 


The  Meeting  of  Day  and  Night 


: 


By  Rev.  D.  P.  McMenamin 
(In  Catholic  Register  and  Canadian  Extension) 

NCE  upon  a  time,  Day  met  Night  in  the  garden  of  Evening 
and  Day  said  to  Night,  "Sit  down  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the 
beautiful  things  I  saw  on  my  Day  Travels.  A  gentle 
breeze  bore  along  the  aroma  of  sweet  scented  flowers. 
Angels'  smiles  brightened  Nature's  green  mantle.  Little 
fishes  played  in  silent  joy  to  the  music  of  the  babbling 
brooks  and  streamlets  that  nestled  beneath  the  shade  of 
deeply  foliaged  trees,  singing  the  old  song  of  love  and  happy 
days  gone  by.  Down  in  the  green  meadow  skipped  little 
lambs  in  joyful  glee,  while  little  birds  sang  out  their  merry,  merry  song 
of  gladness.  All  nature  was  happy  and  rejoicing,  giving  thanks  to  their 
Loving  Creator  for  His  bountiful  goodness  and  generous  kindness.  All 
creation  joined  in  rendering  grateful  thanks  except  one,  ungrateful  Alan. 
Man,  the  only  one  God  loves  with  an  everlasting  love  and  died  for 
on  Calvary's  Cross,  "This  is  the  Heart  that  has  loved  man  so  much." 

And  as  Day  finished  his  beautiful  story  of  God's  Creations,  he 
wrapped  himself  up  in  his  royal  purple  garment  of  gold  and  crimson  and 
prepared  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  evening. 

"Oh,  Day,"  said  Night,  "ere  you  close  your  eyes  in  sleep,  let  me  tell 
you  of  far  more  wonderful  and  far  more  beautiful  sights  of  God's  love 
and  gifts  to  man.  I  will  draw  back  the  royal  curtain  of  my  Nightly 
Kingdom  and  show  you  all  those  beautiful  worlds  hanging  from  my 
dark  blue  sky.  See  all  those  myriads  of  brilliant  stars,  the  windows  of 
God's  Eternal  Home.  "In  my  Father's  House  there  are  many  Mansions." 
Behold  my  graceful  queen  softly  gliding  in  silence  through  infinite  space 
with  the  world  at  her  feet,  shedding  her  beams  upon  God's  beautiful 
works  of  creation.  My  silvery  moon  is  bright  and  glad  when  the  world 
is  good,  but  when  the  world  is  bad  my  queenly  moon  is  sad  and  grasps  a 
passing  cloud  to  hide  her  face  from  man  and  wipe  away  a  tear  of  pain. 
See  all  those  rich  stars,  heaven's  brilliant  diamonds,  millions  of  jewels 
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for  man's  admiration  given.  All  these  glide  by  each  other  in  perfect 
order  and  harmony,  all  proofs  of  God's  love  for  man  and  to  give  him  an 
idea  of  the  beautiful  and  Eternal  Home  prepared  for  his  happiness.  A 
soul  in  the  state  of  grace,  in  God's  judgment,  needs  a  Heaven  to  pass 
eternity  in.'' 

"We  both  agree  then.  Oh.  Night,  that  Creation  is  God's  best  and 
noblest  work." 

"'Oh.  no."  said  Evening,  "listen  to  me.  Oh.  Day.  and  you.  Xight.  for 
I  am  in  a  hurry.     My  stay  is  not   as  lone  as  yours.  Oh.  Night.    I  am  the 


LITTLE.  HAYMAKERS 


golden  link  that  binds  you  both  together.  I  am  the  Mother  of  second 
thought.  I  am  the  queen  of  rest  and  reflection.  I  have  but  one  book  that 
I  read  in  the  gloaming,  the  life  of  Day's  doings  and  Night's  conduct. 
Memory  is  the  subject  of  my  story.  The  description  you  both  have 
given  is  good  and  beautiful,  but  you  are  both  wrong.  The  splendour 
of  the  grand  things  you  have  seen  must  have  blinded  your  vision.  God's 
greatest  and  grandest  work  is  Man's  Redemption,  and  God's  most 
beautiful  creation  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  Mother  of  Jesus  Our 
Beloved  Redeemer." 


The  Faith  of  Soldiers 

M.  Bazin  Relates  Interesting  Experiences  Gathered 
in  Trenches  oe  France 


MONG   the   soldiers  at  the   front,  the  religious   reaction,   so 

A  noticeable  when  the  War  broke  out,  has  somewhat  changed 

its  character.  It  has  lost  its  novelty,  and,  therefore,  some- 
thing of  its  attraction  for  shallow  minds,  but  in  souls  more 
deep  and  thoughtful  it  has  implanted  habits  that  will  sur- 
vive the  War.  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 

A  symptom  of  the  enlightenment  that  these  religious 
habits  have  fostered  is  noticed  by  the  well-known  writer 
and  academician,  M.  Rene  Bazin;  the  convert  and  believ- 
ing soldiers  are  no  longer  merely  anxious  to  save  their  souls  by  making 
their  peace  with  God  ;  they  are  also  eager  to  Christianize  their  country. 
}\l.  Rene  Bazin  is  in  touch  with  many  unknown  soldiers  ;  he  willingly 
speaks  of  his  experiences  in  this  respect,  and  from  one  so  highly 
conscientious  they  may  be  received  as  absolutely  true.  He  notices,  among 
his  unknown  correspondents,  who  are  mostly  men  of  the  people,  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  the  official  attitude  of  the  French  Government  with  regard 
to  religion  is  unsatisfactory.  To  arrive  at  this  conviction  has  been  a 
work  of  time  :  it  is  the  result  of  experience  and  of  reflection,  but  it  has 
more  value  than  a  spontaneous  act  of  faith,  prompted  by  fear  of  death, 
and  it  holds  more  promises  for  the  future.  These  soldiers  clamor  for 
prayers.  "You  are  not  doing  enough  for  God,"  writes  one,  who  is  only 
250  metres  from  the  Germans.  Another  writes  that  victory  will  only  be 
complete  when  public  prayers  are  offered  ;  a  third  that  France  must  pub- 
licly return  to  Christ  and  then  all  will  be  well. 

The  writers,  adds  M.  Bazin.  are  mere  private  soldiers.  Many  of 
them  are  peasants  :  they  have  no  interest  to  profess  feelings  that  are  not 
theirs  in  reality.  The  Godless  attitude  of  official  France  did  not  hurt 
them  in  1014;  in  1917  it  alarms  and  pains  them,  a  proof  of  the  religious 
enlightenment  that  has  widened  and  elevated  their  souls.  Roughly 
speaking — in  matters  spiritual  generalities  are  seldom  accurate — we  may 
say  that,  after  nearly  three  years'  war  the  soldiers,  like  the  civilians, 
have  become,  from  a  moral  standpoint,  cither  better  or  worse.    Those  of 
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whom  M.  Rene  Bazin  speaks  are  in  the  first  category.  Their  spiritual 
perceptions  have  been  intensified  and  an  apostolic  spirit  has  been  awak- 
ened, that,  after  the  War,  may  bring-  forth  plentiful  fruit. 

A  Priest's  Return  to  His  Parish 

A  priest,  who,  before  the  War,  was  cure  of  Antreches,  a  village  in 
the  "department  de  l'Oise,"  was  in  November,  1914,  removed  as  a  pris- 
oner to  German v,  where  he  remained  seventeen  months.     He  has  since 
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been  sent  back  to  France  with  other  civilians,  but  his  parish  being  still  in 
the  enemy's  hands,  it  was  not  till  the  other  day,  after  the  French  advance, 
that  he  had  leave  to  visit  his  old  home.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  return  to  these  liberated  villages,  where  the  retreating  enemy 
has  scattered  explosive  bombs  and  where  even  the  unburied  German 
corpses  often  conceal  engines  of  death,  that  have,  more  than  once,  killed 
the  unwary  French  soldiers,  who  were  told  off  to  bury  the  bodies.    "They 
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are  now  forbidden  to  touch  them,"  said  a  General.  "We  must,  above  all, 
keep  our  men's  lives  safe,  though  those  unburied  corpses  are  unpleasant  to 
look  at."  Our  cure's  return  to  his  once  flourishing  parish  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  scenes  of  destruction  that  surpassed  all  he  had  imagined. 
He  first  stopped  at  a  hamlet  called  Hautebraye  that  belongs  to  his 
parish.  Out  of  forty  houses  only  two  were  left  standing.  The  inhab- 
itants had  been  removed  by  the  Germans,  but  an  old  couple,  named 
Menard,  succeeded,  by  hiding  in  a  cellar,  in  remaining  among  the  ruins 
of  their  old  home.  There  was  no  church  at  Hautebraye  before  the  War. 
Since  the  advance  of  the  French,  two  oratories  have  been  arranged, 
where  soldier-priests  and  military  chaplains  celebrate  Mass.  There  are 
graves  everywhere,  in  the  gardens  and  in  the  fields,  as  well  as  in  the 
cemeteries.     Closer  to  Antreches,  a  Calvary  has  escaped  destruction. 

The  big  Christ  with  His  outstretched  arms  and  a  statue  of  Mary 
Magdalen  are  left  standing  among  desolate  surroundings.  The  village 
of  Antreches  is  filled  with  barbed  wire  railings.  There  are  cables  every- 
where, with  inscriptions  in  German  such  as  "Lebensgefahr,"  "peril  of 
death."  Certain  quarries,  still  unexplored,  were  called  by  the  enemy 
"The  Devil's  Hole,"  hence  the  severity  of  the  military  authorities  now 
in  possession,  with  regard  to  visitors,  who,  unconsciously,  may  walk  into 
a  trap.  With  much  difficulty,  the  cure  made  his  way  to  the  "place" 
where  his  church  once  stood ;  a  magnificent  church,  he  pathetically  tells 
us,  regarded  as  an  historical  monument  of  importance  and  value.  He 
found  himself  in  presence  of  a  heap  of  stones ;  the  stone  spire  and  the 
columns  lay  on  the  ground  in  a  shapeless  mass.  Nothing  was  left  stand- 
ing but  a  few  bits  of  wall.  The  poor  priest  owns  that  he  sat  down  in  the 
garden  of  his  shattered  presbytery  and  wept.  The  sight  of  the  birds 
flying  in  and  out  among  the  broken  stones  and  preparing  to  build  their 
nests  among  the  ruins  brought  hopeful  thoughts.  "Some  day,"  he 
writes,  "life  will  return  to  Antreches ;  homes  will  be  rebuilt  and,  may  be, 
God  will  be  served  here  more  faithfully  than  before  the  upheaval." 
There  is  something  very  beautiful  in  this  clinging  to  hope  in  face  of 
ruin  and  desolation  unspeakable. 

At  Rheims,  some  nuns  are  allowed  to  remain,  those  who  by  caring  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  render  valuable  service  to  the  inhabitants  whom 
circumstances  detain  in  the  stricken  city.  Among  these  religious  are 
some  Sisters  of  the  Assumption,  the  nursing  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  who 
under  the  shells  go  to  and  fro  between  the  cellar  of  their  shattered  house 
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and  other  cellars  where  their  poor  clients  are  suffering-  from  sickness  and 
from  fear.  They  keep  up  a  bright  spirit,  but  neglect  no  reasonable  pre- 
cautions ;  thus  they  use  masks  against  the  shells  which  when  they  explode 
fill  the  atmosphere  with  poisonous  vapors.  The  cheerful  heroism  of  these 
little  Sisters  is  wonderful.  The  other  day.  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor, 
who   feared   that   provisions   might   run    ^hort,   the   Cardinal    Archbishop 


AN  AUTUMN  FANTASY 


ordered  the  three  Communities  of  women,  who  remain  at  Rheims,  to  send 
away  half  their  members,  as  it  was  urgent  to  diminish  the  number  of 
mouths  to  feed.  They  obeyed.  In  each  religious  house  half  the  Com- 
munity  remained  to  carry  on  the  work  among  the  poor ;  the  others  were 
sent  to  Paris.  These  last  were,  according  to  their  own  report,  infinitely 
the  most  to  be  pitied.  The  Sisters  selected  to  remain  at  their  post  con- 
sidered themselves  privileged  and  rejoiced  at  their  appointed  lot. 
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A  conversation  with  a  lady  who  has  lately  returned  from  the  province 

held  by  the  enemy  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
German  priests  who  act  as  military  chaplains  to  the  armies.  This  lady 
has  considerable  property  near  Valenciennes.  She  has  only  just  been 
sent  back  to  France,  and  having  lived  for  nearly  three  years  among  the 
Germans,  is  qualified  to  speak  of  them.  Personally,  she  suffered  no 
grievances  beyond  those  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  captive 
regions,  but  her  conversation-  with  well  educated  Germans  gave  her  the 
impression  of  a  people  whose  discipline  has  turned  to  fanaticism  and 
whose  conscience  and  judgment  have  been  deformed  by  militarism.  The 
German  priests  whom  she  knew  were  well  conducted  and  discharged  the 
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duties  of  their  office  regularly,  but  their  allegiance  to  the  Kaiser  stood 
first  and  foremost.  She  was  amused  at  their  frankly  expressed  surprise 
when  the  village  churches  were  filled  with  prayerful  people.  "We  thought 
that  the  French  people  no  longer  practiced  their  religion,  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  none."  they  said.  My  friend  explained  that,  although  the 
influence  of  an  unbelieving  and  persecuting  Government  must,  in  the 
long  run.  have  an  evil  influence  over  the  masses,  there  still,  thank  God, 
existed  steady  and  fervent  Catholics,  who.  in  the  teeth  of  official  opposi- 
tion, faithfully  practiced  their  faith.  These  Catholics,  charitable  and 
zealous  patient  under  suffering  and  hemic  in  sacrifice,  represent  the  real 
soul  of  France. — Providence  Visitor. 
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A  TRAVELER'S  PRAYER. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  for  success, 

And  of  the  Son  Who  suffered  pain, 

May  Mary  and  her  Son  be  with  me  on  my  way. 

O  Mary,  meet  me  at  the  shore, 

Let  not  my  soul  go  by  thee, 

Great  is  my  fear  of  thy  Son. 

In  the  Communion  of  Saints  may  we  be, 

Listening  to  the  voices  of  the  angels 

And  praising  the  Son  of  God,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

— From  "Prayers  of  the  Gael 
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TABLET  AT  BLOODY  POND  NEAR  LAKE  GEORGE  HIGHWAY 


«'Tis  Only  I" 

By  Eugene  Field 

I  thought  myself  indeed  secure. 
So  fast  the  door,  so  firm  the  lock  ; 
But  lo !  he  toddling  comes  to  lure 
My  parent  ear  with  timorous  knock. 

My  heart  were  stone,  could  it  withstand 
The  sweetness  of  my  baby's  plea — 
That  timorous.,  baby  knocking  and 
''Please  let  me  in — it's  only  me." 

I  threw  aside  the  unfinished  book, 
Regardless  of  its  tempting  charms. 
And.  opening  wide  the  door,  I  took 
My  laughing  darling  in  my  arms. 

Who  knows  but  in  Eternity 
I  like  a  truant  child  shall  wait 
The  glories  of  a  life  to  be, 
Beyond  the  Heavenly  Father's  gate. 

And  will  that  Heavenly  Father  heed 
The  truant's  supplicating  cry 
As  at  the  outer  door  I  plead 
"  Tis  I,  O  Father!  only  I!" 


After  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  no  one  has  ever  exercised  so  salutary 
and  so  dominant  an  influence  as  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  society,  on  the 
familv  and  on  the  individual. — Cardinal  Gibbons. 


There  be  two  kinds  of  men  in  the  world,  those  that  love  solitude  and 
those  that  hate  it :  for  there  be  two  kinds  of  souls,  the  full  and  the  empty. 
Those  that  be  full  have  enough  to  occupy  them  with,  and  those  that  be 
empty  are  forever  seeking  somewhat  wherewith  to  occupy  them. 

— Monsignor  Benson. 


The  Fire  Places  of  Yesterday 


By  Mrs.  Blake  L.  Woodson 
(In  Kansas  City  Register.) 

HE  fires  of  yesterday  are  dead,  peace  be  to  their  ashes,  for  we 
shall  never  know  their  like  again.  With  their  dying  passed 
forever  from  view  the  great  old  fireplaces  my  infancy  knew. 
You  moderns  think  that  with  your  furnaces,  steam  plants, 
and  gas  (less)  grates,  you  have  reached  the  acme  of  com- 
fort, but  you  have  not. 

Come  with  me  back  sixty  years,  and    permit    me    to 
introduce   you   to   the   great   fireplaces   of   that   time — fire- 
places which  held  great  legs,  piled  on  great  andirons,  with 
their   shining  posts,  and  sometimes  brass   fenders  which  glistened    and 
glowed  in  the  firelight  as  they  guarded  the  hearth  lest  a  stray  ember  roll 
out  onto  the  floor. 

Love  and  good  cheer  seemed  to  grow  and  blossom  in  the  warmth  of 
the  dancing  rlarnes,  and  the  spirit  of  home  was  kept  alive  through  its 
warmth  and  brightness  ;  and  that  spirit,  I  think,  vanished  with  these  old 
fireplaces,  for  the  further  away  we  go  from  those  days,  the  less  of  the  real 
home  life  we  find.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few  of  the  real  homes  left, 
and  each  year  we  seem  to  know  or  care  less  for  that  blessed  haven  of 
peace  and  security,  "home,  sweet  home."  Wre  have  grown  so  restless, 
ever  seeking  the  novelty,  change  and  excitement  which  this  fast  age 
brings,  that  we  are  forgetting  and  losing  sight  of  all  the  beautiful  things 
which  made  perfect  the  old-time  home.  Memory  comes  tonight,  and  for 
you  and  me  lifts  for  a  time  the  curtain  from  that  long  ago.  Don't  you 
hear  the  crackle  of  the  burning  logs,  piled  high,  and  smell  the  spicy, 
woody  smell  of  burning  bark  and  lichen,  as  the  flames  leap  from  log 
to  log,  and  then  up  the  wide  chimney,  leaving  behind  sparks  to  make 
quaint  pictures  and  arabesques  on  the  sooty  chimney  back?  Father  is 
there  in  his  big  chair,  with  his  beloved  pipe,  and  slippered  feet  stretched 
out  to  catch  the  warmth,  and  mother  and  the  children  gathered  near. 
There  is  no  need  of  other  light,  for  the  blaze  illumines  every  corner  of 
the  room,  dances  and  makes  fantastic  figures  on  the  walls.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  time  for  rest  after  the  day's  duties  are  done.  It  is  the  time  for  the 
drawing  together  of  the  family  circle,  and  binding  it  more  closely  with 
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the  bonds  oi  love.  Bonds  which  would  hold  even  though  the  children 
might  wander  afar.  It  was  there  at  the  old  fireside  that  parents  knew 
and  held  their  children  :  it  was  there  that  children  learned  the  respect  for 
their  elders,  and  the  old  time  politeness  and  courtesy,  which  we  know  no 
more.  It  was  there,  in  that  glowing  firelight,  wrapped  in  its  warmth, 
that  hoys  learned  from  the  father's  lips  hist«>rv  and  stories  of  chivalrous 
deeds,  stories  which  made  them  thrill  with  pride    and  love  of  country.    It 


A  GOOD  MEAL  IN  SIGHT 


was  there  that  the}'  learned  true  patriotism,  and  had.  instilled  in  them  the 
de-ire  to  he  true,  honorable,  manly  men.  And  mother,  dear  mother,  the 
angel  of  the  home  fireside,  was  there,  her  busy  hands  for  the  time  being 
idle,  quietly  folded,  or  else  stroking  the  head  of  some  restless  one  who 
cuddled  closer  and  became  quiet  at  her  touch.  Then  the  sweet  old  songs, 
don't  you  hear  them  as  they  come  faintly  through  the  vanished  years,  so 
filled  with  melody  and  sweetness  and  accompanied  by  piano  or  guitar — ■ 
the  voices  of  old  and  young  blending  so  sweetly?  Then  again  the  inno- 
cent, free  and  happy  laughter  of  the  youngsters  as  they  hung  the  rosy 
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apples  by  strings  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  twirled  them  so  that  they 
would  roast  evenly,  and  the  fun  of  roasting-  chestnuts  in  the  hot  ashes, 
and  popping  corn.  What  a  sense  of  comfort  and  security  was  experienced 
when  the  wintry  winds  would  roar  around  the  house  and  the  snow 
and  sleet  would  beat  against  the  shuttered  windows,  and  sometimes  when 
the  wind  would  whistle  and  rumble  down  the  chimney,  the  children  would 
clap  their  hands  and  say,  "Oh !  Mr.  Wind,  you  can't  get  in,  the  big  old 
fire  won't  let  you." 

There  were  so  many  beautiful  things  connected  with  those  days  of 
real  homes  and  big  fireplaces  that  memory  brings  to  view  that  one's  heart 
grows  heavy  with  longing  for  the  days  which  are  no  more,  davs  of 
simple  lives,  of  lives  filled  with  the  benediction  which  the  atmosphere  of 
the  true  home  brought.  Days  of  pleasure,  of  moderation  in  all  things, 
and  a  consequent  contentment  with  and  in  the  home,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  truest  of  riches. 

Life  is  passing,  and  soon  there  will  be  none  left  who  will  remember 
these  things,  almost  holy.  There  will  be  no  memory  longer  of  these  big 
fireplaces  in  which  burned  the  fire  which  kept  alive  and  bright  that  safe- 
guard of  society  and  the  nation,  the  true  Christian  home  life,  and  when 
perchance  in  future  days  they  read  in  some  old  book  of  these  things  so  dear 
to  us  they  will  think  of  them  as  fairy  stories  and  throw  it  down  and  think- 
no  more  of  it. 

It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  most  all,  if  not  all,  the  great  men  that 
this  country  has  produced,  men  who  have  been  steady,  true  and  accom- 
plished great  things,  have  been  those  whose  young  lives  were  spent  in 
homes  where  the  great  open  fireplaces  with  the  dancing  flames  or  steady 
glow  of  burning  logs,  coupled  with  the  sweet  influence  of  home,  made 
them  dream  dreams  of  great  deeds  and  achievements  which  grew  in 
after  years  to  realities. 

It  is  no  use  for  one  to  grieve  for  the  passing  of  these  old  fires  and 
old  homes,  though  we  will  never  see  their  like  again,  for  like  ourselves 
they  have  had  to  give  way  to  modern  ideas  of  a  comfort  which  requires 
no  effort  to  attain.  But  as  long  as  life  lasts,  we  who  knew  and  loved  them, 
and  basked  in  their  warmth  and  good  cheer,  will  never  forget.  The 
memory  of  them  will  serve  to  light  the  way  down  the  hill  which  grows 
darker  as  we  leave  the  summit.  We  have,  you  and  I.  viewed  that  pleasant 
time,  and  now  memory  has  dropped  the  curtain  and  it  is  good  night  and 
goodbye,  dear  old  days — dear  old  fires  and  homes. 


Final   Rally  To  Prepare  For  War  Work 

Sectional  Conference  of  National  Tuberculosis  Association  to  Meet 
at  Baltimore  on  October  18th 

Baltimore,  Md.,  August  2~ — Preparation  for  an  intensive  campaign 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  the  American  Army  and  among 
those  rejected  by  the  draft  will  be  the  theme  of  the  North  Atlantic  Sec- 
tional Conference  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  to  be  held  here  on  October  18  and  19.  Final  details 
will  also  be  discussed  for  carrying  on  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seal  cam- 
paign, from  which  it  is  hoped  to  raise  the  $3,000,000  necessary  for  this 
war  work. 

The  topics  considered  during  the  two  days'  sessions  will  constitute 
throughout  a  unified  war  program.  How  to  provide  adequate  care  for 
the  thousands  of  men  who  will  be  rejected  from  the  army  because  of 
tuberculosis  or  suspected  tuberculosis,  or  who  will  be  discharged  because 
of  this  disease  before  the  new  army  is  sent  overseas  or  after  it  is  in 
France,  will  form  the  burden  of  the  conference  discussion.  Prominent 
authorities  on  tuberculosis  from  this  section  of  the  country  will  be  among 
the  speakers. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  a  general  medical  session  devoted  to  the 
method  of  discovering  tuberculosis  in  war  times,  including  a  discussion 
of  just  what  constitutes  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  sufficient  for  rejection 
from  the  army.  At  the  general  meeting  following  this  session,  the  facts 
and  figures  in  reference  to  tuberculosis  as  a  war  problem  will  be  brought 
out,  together  with  the  machinery  available  and  needed  to  meet  it.  This 
will  be  followed  by  round  table  discussions  by  nurses,  health  officers  and 
state  and  local  secretaries. 

The  mass  meeting  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day  will  be  of  a  popular 
nature,  intended  to  give  the  general  public  a  more  definite  comprehension 
of  the  urgent  need  of  emphasizing  the  fight  on  tuberculosis  in  a  nation  at 
war.  The  experience  of  France  will  be  related  and  moving  pictures  will 
be  used  for  illustration. 

The  second  day  will  be  given  over  to  meetings  and  round  table  con- 
ferences in  which  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  national,  state  and  local  pro- 
grams for  dealing  with  tuberculous  soldiers  or  rejected  men  and  their 
families. 

The  North  Atlantic  District  includes  Maryland,  Xew  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Xew  Jersey  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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The  officers  of  the  conference  are :  President,  Dr.  Henry  Barton 
Jacobs,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Frederick  B.  Pratt,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Miner,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. ;  Dr.  Albert  Robin, 
Wilmington,  Del.  ;  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  Md. :  William 
H.  Baldwin,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  Charles  R.  Grandy,  Norfolk,  Ya. ; 
Dr.  E.  E.  Clovis,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. ;  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Gray,  Newark, 
N.   T. ;  Secretary,  H.  Wirt  Steele,  Baltimore,  Md. 


OFF  FOR  FRANCE  TO  5EF  DAD 

This  conference  is  one  of  six  that  will  be  held  this  fall,  the  others 
being  as  follows:  The  New  England  Conference,  Rutland,  Vt,  October 
4  and  5;  the  Southern  Conference,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  November  9  and 
10;  the  Mississippi  Yalley  Conference,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
October  8,  9  and  10;  the  Northwestern  Conference,  Portland,  Ore., 
October  15  and  16,  and  the  Southwestern  Conference,  at  the  Grand  Can- 
von  of  Arizona,  October  22  and  23. 


Truth  Conquers 

1  ruth  conquers — from  the  ages  of  the  bast 

Kecall  the  noble  and  the  good  and   true, 
L,  nlike  howe  er  their  lives,  their  aimings  too, 

I  heir  one  resemblance,  even  to  the  last 
Held  sway — truth  was  the  guiding  star  that  cast 

Calm  light  ubon  their  bath,  when  heaven  s  blue 
\J  ersbread  with  clouds,  and  deeber  o  er  them  grew 

flight,  sorrow  s  night,  with  sable  mantle  vast. 
Queen  of  the  noble  soul.  Oh  !  conquering  Truth  ! 

Lnfold  to  us  thy  treasures  and  thy  worth, 
r   er  let  our  footstebs  to  thy  bath  be  giv  n, 

Refresh  disheartened  age  and  trusting   youth, 
Sick  with  the  falsehood  and  the  show  of  earth. — 

I  ruth  conquers  earth  and  leads  the  way  to  lieav  n. 

—  Fidel  is 
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STATUE  OF  DICKENS  AND  "LITTLE  NELL"  IN  A  PUBLIC 
SQUARE  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
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Wanted — A  boy  to  deliver  oysters  that  can  ride  a  bicycle. — Martins- 
ville. W.  Va..  Bulletin.  Oysters  that  can  ride  a  bicycle  ought  to  do  well  in 
vaudeville. — Houston  Post. 


ONLY  ONE  FACE 

Bobby  walked  round  and  round  the  visitor  and  seemed  to  be  inspect- 
ing- her  from  all  sides. 

"Why  do  you  look  at  me  so,  Bobby?"  said  she. 

"Mamma  said  you  were  two  faced,  but  I  can't  find  but  one,"  said 
Bobby  gravely. 

&  &  & 

A  small  boy  astride  of  a  donkey  was  taking  some  supplies  to  an  army 
camp  in  Texas  not  long  ago,  and  got  there  just  as  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
preceded  by  a  band  was  marching  past. 

The  lad  dismounted  and  held  the  bridle  of  the  donkey  tightly  in  his 
hand. 

"Why  are  you  holding  on  to  your  brother  so  hard?"  asked  a  group 
of  soldiers  who  were  standing  near  and  wanted  to  tease  the  country  boy. 

"I'm  afraid  he  might  enlist."  said  the  lad.  without  batting  an  eyelash. 

&  &  & 

IN  THE  CHURCH  UNIVERSAL 

Patrick  MacGill,  the  soldier-poet,  in  his  recent  book  relates  a  little 
incident  that  points  to  the  triumph  of  faith  over  race  prejudice  even  in 
the  heat  of  conflict.  A  Bavarian  boy  was  dying  of  his  wounds  when  the 
Irish  soldier  found  him : 

"When  rummaging  in  my  pocket,  I  happened  to  bring  out  my  Rosary 
beads,  and  he  noticed  them,"  said  MacGill.  "He  spoke,  and  I  guessed 
that  he  was  inquiring  if  I  was  a  Catholic. 

"I  nodded  assent. 

"He  fumbled  with  his  left  hand  in  his  tunic  pocket  and  brought  out  a 
little  mud-stained  booklet,  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  noticed  that  the  volume 
was  a  praver-book.  By  his  signs,  I  concluded  that  he  wanted  me  to  keep 
it." 

And  having  placed  his  little  prayer-book  in  safe  hands  the  boy  closed 
his  eyes  forever  on  the  scene  of  carnage. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


James  Rogers,  Pres.  George  Chahoon,  Vice-Pres.  J.  Monroe  Sheffield,  Sec'y 

J.  &  I  ROGERS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Sulphite  Papers,  All  Grades,  Also  Sulphite  Pulp  Bleached  and  Unbleached 

AUSABLE  FORKS,  ESSEX  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Sales  Agents  Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York,  Long  Dist.  Phone 


LOUIS  ROSENHEIM  &  CO. 

Formerly  E.  Rosenheim's  Son 
114-118  West  17th  St.,  New  York  City 

THE  WOLCOTT 

Smart  Hotel  for  Smart  People 

GEORGE  T.  5TOCKHAM,  Prop. 

Thirty-first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  3850  Madison  Square 

Liondale  Bleach,  Dye  and  Print  Works 

(Incorporated) 

Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Printers  of  Textile  Fabrics 

WOOL  EXCHANGE 
New  York  Address,  611-621  Broadway  ROCKAWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLATTSBURG 

Front  2  ]4  inches 

SUMMIT 
%  inch  higher 


PLATTSBURG 

SUMMIT 

M~de  with  our  new  reinforced 
edge  (cloth  cut  on  the  bias 
which  reduces  the  possibility  of 
cracking  at  the  ton  to  the  min- 
imum. Four  times  stronger 
(actual  government  test)  than 
when  cut  the  usual  way. 

MADE  WITH  THE  OVAL 
BUTTONHOLE. 


OLDEST  BRAND 

t^c  each  6  for  ooc  $i  75  the  dozen 

UNITED  SHIRT  AND  COLLAR  CO.,    Troy,  N.  Y. 


United  Waste 

Manufacturing 

Co. 


TROY,  NEW  YORK 


John  Leggett 
&  Son 

Paper  Box  Manufacturers 


TROY,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


G.  C.  MERCER 
President  and  Buyer 


JAMES  W.  MERCER  TIMOTHY  HAGERTY 

Secretary  Treasurer  and  Superintendent 


Millbank  Bleachery 


BLEACH,   MERCERIZE   AND  FINISH 
COTTON  GOODS 


Lodi,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey 


M.  HOAGLAND  SON 


Rockaway,  New  Jersey 


Compliments  of 

J.  CHEIN  &  COMPANY 

Harrison,  New  Jersey 


KATTERMANN  &  MITCHELL  CO. 

SILK  MANUFACTURERS 
Straight  St.,  Eastwood  Mill  Patterson,  New  Jersey 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JOHN  F.  O  BRIEN,  President  JOHN  HAUGHRAN,  Vice-President 

C.  E.  INMAN,  Cashier 


The  City  National  Bank 
of  Plattsburgh 


PLATTSBURGH,   NEW  YORK 


CHARLES  BAILEY,  President  SQUIRE  BAILEY,  Vice-President 

THOMAS  BAILEY,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

Incorporated  March  30,  1905 

The  Bailey  Knitting  Mills 

Manufacturers  of 

MEN'S  JERSEY  OVERSHIRTS 

BALBRIGGAN  UNDERWEAR 

SWEATERS  AND  BATHING  SUITS 

New  York  Office,  346  Broadway 
FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 

Saugerties,   New  York 


Compliments  of 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 

Canajoharie,  New  York 

HORWITZ  &  ARBIB,  Inc. 

Importers  and  Dealers-Raw  Skins,  Leather 
45  South  Main  Street,   Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

GLOBE  &  RUTGERS  FIRE  INS.  CO. 

Ill  William  Street,  Cor.  John  Street 
New  York 

THE  DANIEL  HAYS  COMPANY 

GLOVES— Since  1854 
Gloversville,  New  York 
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Balback  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
Compliments  of 

AUGUST  FINK  &  SONS 

PORK   PACKERS 
129  Belmont  Avenue  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Compliments  of 

CHARLES  M,  CROUSE 

Syracuse,   New  York 
Compliments  of 

The  Jos.  Laurer  Brewing  Company 

Binghamton,  New  York 

OGDENSBURG  BANK 

DIRECTORS 
Frank  Chapman,  President  Thomas  Spratt,  Vice-President 

John  Hannan  George  Hall  Samuel  W.  Leonard,  Cashier 

Ogdensburg,   New  York 
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flmpenal  M  paper  Co. 

GLENS  FALLS,    N.  Y. 


WHAT  HE  WAS  DOING 

That  it  is  sometimes  mighty  easy  to  get  the  truth  if  we  ask  for  it  was 
demonstrated  the  other  evening  by  a  story  told  by  George  Otis  Smith, 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  at  Washington. 

One  afternoon  a  philanthropic  party  visited  a  public  school  in  the 
poorer  section  of  a  big  city,  and,  while  making  a  study  of  the  condition 
in  the  knowledge  factory,  thought  it  proper  to  ask  the  youngsters  a  few 
questions. 

"Can  any  little  boy  or  girl  tell  me,''  said  he  very  impressively,  "What 
is  the  greatest  of  all  the  virtues  ?" 

Nothing  doing.  Every  bright  little  face  looked  as  if  the  mind  back 
of  it  was  doing  a  hard  piece  of  thinking,  but  there  was  no  reply. 

"We  will  try  it  again,"  encouragingly  said  the  philanthropist.  "What 
am  I  doing  when  I  give  up  my  time  and  pleasure  to  come  and  talk  to  you 
in  your  school?" 

"I  know  now  mister!"  exclaimed  Johnny  Smith  raising  his  hand  and 
snapping  his  fingers. 

"Well,  what  am  I  doing,  little  man?"  smilingly  asked  the  visitor. 

"Buttin'  in!"  was  the  startling  rejoinder  of  Johnny. 
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Compliments  of 

Peerless  Plush  Manufacturing  Co. 


PATTERSON,  N.  J. 


Dr.W.J.P.  Kingsley&  Son 

Lyons  Piece 

Founded  1859 

Dye  Works 

CANCER 

SANITARIUM 

f 

For  Treatment  bv 

f 

Application 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 

PATTERSON,  N.  J. 
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"CHALMERS" 


Lets  the  Body  Breathe 


CHALM  EFLS 

TRADF  MARK 

4 


R£G.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

GUARANTEED 


No  underwear  could 
be  healthier,  more  hy- 
gienic, lighter,  cooler, 
nor  more  comfortable 
than  this,  with  a  weave 
so  open  that  it  lets  the 
air  in  and  allows  per- 
spiration to  evaporate. 

THE  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

We  guarantee  your  satisfac- 
tion unconditionally,  which 
is  proof  of  durability,  quality 
and  fit. 

Write   for   Handsome  Book 
of  All  Styles 


This  Label  on  Every  Garment 


FOR  MEN 

50c 
FOR  MEN 

$1.00 


Any  Style 

Shirts  and  Drawers 

per  garment 

Union  Suits 
Any  Style 


FOR  BOYS 

25c 
FOR  BOYS 


Chalmers     Kt-iittlng 

000  Bridge  St.,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


50c 
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Taris>1e:PAL_ 


Sanatorium  (gabriela.    AoironoarkB. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu  es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY  MFDICAI,  STAFF 

Ou"  Advisory   Medical  Saff  is  composed  of 

M  jrtin  Burke,  Constantine  Maguire,  Alexande  A.  Smith,  Francis  J-  Quinlan,  John  E.  Stillwjll,  Wrn.  T. 
McMannis,  D.  Mason,  Z.  H.  Ethier,  Lawrence  F.  Flick  J.  J.  Shea,  J.  J.  Walsh,  S  A.  Knopf.  J.  J.  Burke,  R.  S- 
Macdonald,  C.  J.  Tyson 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
H.  J.   Blankemeyer,   M.  D. 


ASSISTANT   RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
(.   E.   Richards,   M.   D. 
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An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair 

In  the  sky  of  charity  under  whose  benign  influence  Sanatorium 
Gabriels  has  become  what  it  is,  there  are  many  stars.  But  as  we  look 
upward  into  the  material  firmament  we  are  tempted  to  name  some  of  those 
most  conspicuous  for  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  us.  So  in  the  con- 
stellations of  philanthropy,  though  every  orb  glows  with  the  same  divine 
fire,  we  are  impelled  to  pronounce  some  names  that  constitute  a  veritable 
galaxy  of  benefaction. 

Surely  an  opportune  time  for  such  recognition  comes  in  the  recent 
bereavement  which  has  afflicted  so  many  hearts — the  death  of  Mrs.  Ida 
Barry  Ryan.  This  noble  woman  early  saw  the  great  possibilities  in  Sana- 
torium Gabriels,  and  where  her  mind  saw,  her  heart  loved  and  her  hand 
gave.  Many  institutions  of  worship  and  of  mercy  have  shared  in  the 
bounty  of  her  devotion,  but  in  none  is  there  deeper  or  more  respectful 
gratitude  than  at  this  Sanatorium,  to  which  her  kindly  thought  often 
turned. 

In  the  kinship  of  a  like  generosity,  and  also  treasured  in  our  remem- 
brance, are  William  R.  Grace,  John  W.  Mackay,  Anthony  N.  Brady,  Paul 
Smith,  Mrs.  Ann  Kerin  and  Edward  Smith.  If  "the  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed,''  thrice  blessed  are  those  who  make  the  tree  of  justice  blossom 
with  the  flower  of  mercy. 

Xor  can  we  refrain  from  including  in  this  Roll  of  Honor  some  of 
those  whose  bodily  presence  still  gladdens  us.  What  shall  we  say  of  such 
steadfast  helpers  with  their  hearts  and  all  their  possessions  as  Joseph  and 
Raphael  Grace,  Clarence  Mackay,  Nicholas  and  James  Brady, 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Garvan  Brady,  John  and  George  Smith  and  Dr.  W.  Seward 
Webb?    Such  indeed  are  "children  of  the  light." 

"Charity  never  faileth,"  because  it  remains  like  an  immortal  inheri- 
tance in  the  generations  of  the  faithful.  For  them  may  all  prayers  ascend, 
that  the  blessings  of  the  Healer  of  hearts  and  of  bodies  may  abide  with 
those  who  visit  the  sick  and  with  full  hands  minister  unto  them. 
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The  Angelus 


A  message  angel-brought  from  heaven, 

And  Mary's  answer  sweetly  given, 

In  far-off  Nazareth. 

Like   silver   bells   from   distance  pealing, 

That  message  and  its  answer  stealing 

Through  ages  sends  its  breath. 

A  deathless  voice,  it  sounds  today 

Still  clear  and  sweet — and  brings  alway 

The  prophecy  she  sung ; 

That  unborn  generations  all 

From  henceforth  her  should  blessed  call, 

In  every  tribe  and  tongue. 

"Magnificat;''  we  too  may  cry, 

From  Adirondack  summits  high 

To  Heav'n  our  voices  raise. 

For  here  our  Angelus  bell  peals  forth, 

First  from  these  mountains  of  the  North, 

To  sound  Our  Lady's  praise. 

— Fidel  is. 
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A  Dream  ot  the  Real 

T. 
1  dreamed  that  I  stood  by  the  throne  of  the  King-, 
And  blinded  and  maimed  and  a  leprous  thing 
In  sordid  rags  I  pushed  my  way 
Amid  the  splendors  that  round  Him  lay. 

His  courtiers  and  princes  with  wondering  air 

All  gazed  on  the  vile  intruder  there, 
While  crushed  and  humbled    I   turned  to  go 
To  hide  myself  so  abject  and  low. 

Then  a  vision  fair  on  the  King's  "right  hand," 
I  saw  the  Queen  Mother  in  beauty  stand. 
She  stooped  in  pit}',  this  peerless  One, 
And  drew  me  near  to  the  throne  of  her  Son. 

The  King  smiled  down  on  His  Mother  sweet 
And  the  pitiful  offering  she  laid  at  His  feet; 
His  smile  to  my  darkened  eyes  brought  sight. 
And  I  saw  His  Heart  in  the  pure,  sweet  light. 

I  was  healed  and  whole  with  His  gentle  touch, 
And  robed  in  white — then  I  knew  how  much 
That  I  had  cost — poor  leprous  tiling! — 
To  the  wounded  Heart  of  my  gentle  King. 

II. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?     In  the  chapel  dim 
Had  I  fallen  asleep  there  alone  with  Him, 
Where  the  sentinel  sanctuary  lamp  gleams  bright, 
At  His  Altar  Throne,  where  lies  shrouded  His  might? 

Xo,  blest  be  His  Name  !    it  is  real  and  true, 
He  is  waiting  there  for  me  and  you, 
Where  His  princes,  the  angels,  unseen  throng, 
And  His  Mother  gently  leads  us  along, — 
Till  near  to  His  feet,  our  awed  souls  laid. 
We  hear  Him  whisper.  "lie  not  afraid." 

Oh  !  I  think  if  the  angels  could  envious  be. 
They  would  surely  envy  you  and  me. 
When  we  come  with  our  sorrow,  and  fear,  and  -in. 
And  His  Heart  is  open  to  let  us  in. 

— Fidel  is. 


HOLY  NIGHT 


Saint  Theodore 

St.  Theodore,  a  Christian  soldier,  was  burned  to  death  in  Amasea, 
Asia  Minor,  by  order  of  Galerius,  the  successor  of  Diocletian,  A.  D.  306. 

— Missal. 
In  ancient  Amasea 

Saint  Theodore  was  burned, 
And  to  his  blessed  memory 

Our  thoughts  today  are  turned. 
By  order  of  Galerius, 

The  Emperor  of  Rome, 
Midst  crimson  flames,  this  holy  Saint 
Went  to  his  final  home. 

But  had  he  friends  or  kindred  ? 

Time  answers  as  she  can  : 
"He  trod  rhe  cruel  paths  of  war 

Who  loved  his  brother  man". 
He  drew  this  from  the  heart  of  Christ 

Deep  as  the  universe, 
And  thro'  the  throes  of  martyrdom 

Slipped  the  primeval  curse, 

To  find  his  long-lost  childhood 

Like  a  lily  of  the  field, 
For  earthy  circumstance  had  been 

The  outer  husk  and  shield. 
Xot  by  the  sword  could  he   share  with  men 

The  gifts  the  Master  hid 
In  his  soldier's  bosom,  but  as  a  saint — 

What  grace  has  God  forbid? 

Then  mindful  of  his  merits 

Let  us  sue  for  peace  on  earth. 
To  the  joys  of  God's  own  Kingdom 

May  the  future  years  give  birth ! 
The  City  of  the  Caesars  waits 

The  decision  of  the  sword, 
But  Christ  goes  thro'  the  nations 
And  divides  them  by  his  word. 

— [  ucy  .  ingela  M.  Borst. 


Santa  Claus's  Apology  to  "Our  Mary   Anne" 


HAD  been  working  too  hard,  so  Mother  and  Father  declared. 
Dear  old  Dad  looked  stern,  and  said  how  foolish  he  had 
been,  ever  to  allow  me  to  have  my  way  in  doing  two  years' 
college  work  in  one  year.  So,  when  a  few  days  later,  a  warm 
invitation  came  from  Mr.  O'Connor  and  his  sister  to  spend 
Christmas  with  them,  everybody  at  home  was  anxious  for 
me  to  go  for  the  rest  and  change. 

A  week  after.  I  said  good-bye  to  Mother  and  the  boys 

and  started  on  my  journey  to  the  old  home-town  where  we 

had  lived  until  I  was  twelve  years  old      Father  drove  me  to  the  station. 

got  me  a  box  of  candy  and  some  magazines,  and.  with  a  parting  warning 

to  do  no  studying  while  T  was  away,  said  good-bye. 

It  was  sunset  when  I  reached  the  familiar  suburban  town.  Mr. 
O'Connor  met  me  at  the  station,  and  after  a  brisk  drive.  T  found  myself 
at  the  door  of  the  old  fashioned  brick  house  that  I  knew  so  well,  with  it- 
big  bookstore  in  front,  and  the  ivy  clinging  to  its  side  walls.  I  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  Airs.  McDoughlin.  Mr.  O'Connor's  sister.  Both 
my  old  friends  looked  a  little  older,  but  otherwise  were  not  changed. 
After  a  cosy  little  supper,  we  sat  and  chatted  for  an  hour.  Then  Mrs. 
McLoughlin  declared  I  was  too  tired  to  talk  any  more,  and  insisted  that 
I  should  g'o  to  bed.  She  accompanied  me  to  in}-  room,  and.  as  I  did  not 
feel  like  sleeping,  sat  by  me  and  talked. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "you  don't  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  for 
Maurice  and  me  to  see  a  bright  young  face  around  the  house,  we  are  both 
so  fond  of  young  people." 

"I  know  that",  I  replied,  "and  it  does  seem  strange  that  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor never  married." 

"Ah  !  then,  dear,  you  never  heard  your  Father  and  Mother  speak  of 
the  sorrow  of  his  life.  Thirtv-flve  vears  ago  there  wasn't  a  finer  young 
man  in  all  Tipperary  than  Maurice  O'Connor.  Maybe  it  isn't  my  place 
to  say  this  about  my  own  brother,  but  sure,  you  understand.  Our  father 
and  mother  had  been  dead  some  years,  and  one  after  another  the  children 
had  died,  until  there  was  only  myself  and  Maurice  left  in  the  old  home. 
Adjoining  our  place  was  McLoughlin's.  We  were  back  and  forth  all  the 
time  between  the  two  houses.    Eileen  McLoughlin  was  my  dearest  friend. 
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the  sweetest  girl  that  ever  drew  breath,  and  it  was  the  joy  of  my  life  when 
Maurice  told  me  she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife.  I  was  already  engaged 
to  her  brother  John.  Well,  we  were  planning  to  have  a  double  wedding, 
when  poor  little  Eileen  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died  in  three  days. 
Maurice  didn't  say  much,  but  his  heart  was  broken.  A  week  after  the 
funeral  he  said  to  me.  "Mary,  I  can't  stay  here.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  to  America."  I  knew  how  he  felt,  and  'though  it  was  breaking  my 
heart,  I  didn't  try  to  stop  him.  John  and  I  were  married  quietly  about  six 
months  after.  I  heard  from  Maurice  every  mail,  and  although  I  always 
missed  him,  1  had  five  happy  years.  Then  John  and  my  two  little  children 
were  taken  from  me  in  a  few  weeks.  When  all  was  over,  Maurice  wrote 
me  and  begged  me  to  come  to  him.  So  I  came.  He  was  then  partner  to 
the  old  man  who  kept  this  book  store.  The  old  man  sold  out  and  Maurice 
bought  his  share  of  the  business  fifteen  years  ago.  Our  friends  advised 
us  to  sell  this  house,  but  it  was  like  home  to  Maurice,  and  he  wouldn't 
part  with  it.  'though  most  people  thought  it  foolish  to  have  so  large  a 
place  for  two  people.  With  all  our  sorrow,  we  have  been  very  happy 
together." 

Then  ordering  me  not  to  get  up  until  late  next  morning.  Mrs. 
McLoughlin  wished  me  good-night. 

After  a  late  breakfast  next  morning  I  was  looking  over  some  new 
books  in  the  back  of  the  store  when  I  heard  a  patter  of  little  feet  and  a 
child's  voice  asked,  "Please,  how  much  are  the  books  with  the  gold 
on  'em?"  I  looked  and  saw  two  little  heads  above  the  counter  and  two 
pairs  of  bright  eyes  gazing  admiringly  on  the  well  filled  shelves. 

Mr.  O'Connor  came  forward  and  smiled  down  on  the  little  ques- 
tioners. "My  dear  children",  he  said,  "that  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
hook  you  want". 

Both  spoke  in  a  chorus.  "Oh  !  we  don't  want  the  book  for  ourselves 
Sir,  it's  for  our  Mary  Anne.  Santa  Claus  was  mean  last  Christmas  and 
never  brought  her  anything.  We  won't  let  him  trick  her  again  this  year, 
and  we'll  let  him  see  somebody  else  will  give  her  presents  if  he  doesn't 
think  of  her." 

It  did  not  take  long  to  make  friends  with  the  tot^.  and  we  heard  all 
about  Mary  Anne.  Like  John  Alden  with  the  name  of  Priscilla,  every 
sentence  began  and  ended  with  the  name  of  Mary  Anne.  We  learned 
that  their  names  were  Tames  Patrick    I  Jimmie    for    short)    and    Eileen 
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McHale.  I  saw  a  tender  light  in  Mr.  O'Connor's  eyes  when  he  heard  the 
name  "Eileen",  and  I  knew  that  they  would  have  a  friend  in  him  for  the 
future. 

"Papa  and  mamma  are  gone  to  heaven",  the  tots  informed  us,  "and 
Mary  Anne  takes  care  of  us." 

Mary  Anne  was  their  big  sister.  Their  great  giievance  was  that  last 
year  "Santa  Claus  didn't  bring  anything  to  Mary  Anne.  He  did  the 
year  before,  when  mamma  was  living.  Last  year  he  brought  us  lots  of 
things,  but  we  don't  like  him  any  more.  We  don't  want  his  old  things  if 
he  won't  brinsr  something  to  Marv  Anne." 


MAKING  BLOCKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Mr.  O'Connor  suggested  that  perhaps  Miss  Mary  Anne  was  too  big 
now  to  get  presents  from  Santa  Claus.  This  argument,  however,  did  not 
appeal  to  them.  They  knew  "Alary  Anne  was  sorry  she  didn't  get  any- 
thing from  Santa  Claus,  because  she  cried  last  Christmas." 

Mr.  O'Connor  said  he  felt  sure  that  Santa  Claus  didn't  intend  to  do 
anything  mean  to  Mary  Anne.  He  probably  hadn't  presents  enough  to 
last,  or  he  was  preparing  a  big  surprise  for  her  this  year.  If  he  really 
forgot,  he  would  surely  apologize. 
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"You  mean,  Sir,"  said  Jimmie,  "that  Santa  will  say  he's  sorry  and 
promise  not  to  do  it  any  more?" 

"Yes,"  assented  Air.  O'Connor,  "I  am  sure  that  he  will  say  he  is  very 
sorry,  so  you  must  try  net  to  feel  angry  with  him." 

"But  we  won't  have  to  like  him,"  Eileen  asked  solemnly,  "if  he 
doesn't  bring  something  to  Mary  Anne  for  Christmas?" 

"Oh,  but  I  am  sure  he  will",  said  Mr.  O'Connor.  "You  will  find  that 
he  wasn't  to  blame  last  year,  there  was  a  mistake  somewhere.  I  have 
known  Santa  Claus  a  great  many  years  and  I  never  knew  him  to  be  mean 
to  anyone." 

Mr.  O'Connor's  words  seemed  to  carry  conviction  to  the  children. 
They  both  brightened  up,  and  then  turned  their  attention  once  more  to 
the  choice  of  their  present. 

"So  you  think  Alary  Anne  would  like  a  book  better  than  anything 
else?"  I  inquired. 

"I  thought  she  would  like  a  new  hat,"  ventured  Jimmie,  adding 
stoutly,  "girls  always  like  new  hats,  but  Eileen  said  a  book  would  be 
better." 

"I  think  she  would  rather  have  the  book,"  said  Eileen  thoughtfully, 
"  'cause  our  Alary  Anne  is  not  like  other  girls,  she's  sensible."  Finally, 
an  illustrated  copy  of  "The  First  Christmas"  was  decided  on,  to  which  Mr. 
O'Connor  added  a  prettily  bound  copy  of  Longfellow's  poems. 

We  ascertained  that  the  children  lived  four  blocks  away,  and  that 
they  had  two  rooms  at  Airs.  Dooley's.  Air.  O'Connor  invited  them  to 
stay  for  dinner,  but  this  they  would  not  do,  saying  Alary  Anne  would  be 
waiting  for  them. 

At  dinner  the  whole  conversation  was  about  Mary  Anne  and  the 
children,  and  it  was  decided  that  Airs.  AIcLoughlin  and  I  should  call  at 
Airs.  Dooley's  to  get  more  information  about  them.  In  the  old  days.  Airs. 
Dooley  had  been  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  on  my  way  to  and  from 
school  she  had  often  regaled  me  with  her  "knobs",  as  she  called  the  home- 
made molasses  candy  for  which  she  was  famous. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  Airs.  Dooley's. 

"Sure  if  it  isn't  Aliss  Maggie.  You're  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  of 
May,  and  you  too,  Airs.  AIcLoughlin." 

After  I  had  answered  Airs.  Dooley's  many  questions  about  Father, 
Mother  and  the  boys,  Mrs.  AIcLoughlin  inquired  for  the  AlcHales. 
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"The  poor  little  things,"  said  Mrs.  Dooley,  "the  Father  died  when 
thim  little  wans  were  babies.  The  poor  mother  had  a  hard  struggle.  She 
sewed  for  a  livin',  and  brought  up  those  children  well.  She  died  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  One  cold  day  she  was  comin'  home  and  took  a  chill 
while  waitin'  for  a  car.     She  took  to  her  he- 1  and  was  dead  in  a  week. 


IN  SANTA  CLAUS'  BIG  BINDERY 


They  were  livin'  in  Boston  then.  My  niece  was  married  there  and  used 
to  look  after  them.  She  lived  next  door  to  them,  but  a  month  ago  she 
went  West  with  her  husband  and  nothing  would  (\^  her.  right  or  wrong, 
but  that  I  should  rent  my  hack  room  to  Mary  Anne.  The  child  is  that 
independent,  she  wouldn't  take  it  under  any  other  consideration.    Bridget's 
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husband  got  a  place  for  Mary  Anne  in  a  department  store  here.  My  niece 
has  a  hard  struggle  herself  as  her  husband  is  not  well  and  she  has  four 
of  her  own,  still  she  could  not  go  West  with  an  aisy  mind,  and  lave  the 
McHales  with  no  one  to  look  after  them." 

"The  poor  little  angels,"  said  Mrs.  McLoughlin. 

"It  it  angels,  ma'am?  Sure,  they're  just  flesh-and-blood  children  full 
■of  fun  and  mischief,  but  with  all  that  they  are  the  best  in  the  world.  When 
I  had  the  nooralagie,  wouldn't  they  come  in  from  school  and  take  their 
shoes  off  at  the  door,  afeard  the  noise  would  hurt  me  head.  And  then. 
they  would  come  in  talkin'  in  whispers  to  ask  me  if  I  was  better.  When 
the  ould  man  was  down  with  an  attack  of  the  rheumatics,  usen't  they 
bring  him  flowers.  What  d'ye  think  of  that?  The  poor  darlints  are  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  sure  they're  no  angels.'' 

At  this  juncture,  the  "ould  man"  came  in,  and  after  greeting  us 
warmly  corroborated  the  statement  of  his  better  half.  "Begorra,  there's 
nothin'  angel-like  about  thim  childer.  They're  full  of  thricks  and  devil- 
ment, savin'  your  presence  ;  I  mane  innocent  divilment.  Bedad,  I  could 
never  think  of  'em  with  wings  on,  not  but  they  go  fast  enough." 

"Yes,"  added  Mrs.  Dooley.  "but  talkin'  of  angels,  that  Mary  Anne 
is  as  near  an  angel  as  a  human  being  can  be.  When  I  see  her  up  at  five 
in  the  mornin,'  scrubbin'  and  clanin'  and  makin'  everything  comfortable 
for  those  children,  shure  I  think  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  in  Nazar- 
eth. When  I  made  my  First  Communion,  our  parish  priest,  God  rest  his 
sowlj  told  us  the  Blessed  Mother  was  only  about  fourteen  when  she  was 
mindin'  the  house  for  Our  Lord  and  St.  Joseph.  I  was  nearly  fourteen 
meself  when  he  told  me  that.  I  suppose  he  wanted  to  put  some  sense  in 
me  head,  for  I  was  a  giddy  thing,  God  help  me.  Oh.  but  to  think  of  the 
children  makin'  their  First  Communion  now  when  they  are  only  babies, 
glory  be  to  God  !  But  the  craythurs  have  more  sense  than  we  had  when 
we  were  sixteen." 

Just  then,  we  heard  the  outer  door  open  and  Mrs.  Dooley  said, 
"Here's  Mary  Anne  now.     She  gets  off  early  on  Wednesday." 

She  hastened  to  the  door  and  came  back  a  moment  after  with  a  slim, 
sweet-faced  little  girl  whom  she  introduced  a^  Mary  Anne.  Tn  a  few 
moments  the  child  was  at  her  ease  with  Mrs.  McLoughlin,  who  told  her 
how  much  we  were  taken  with  the  little  ones,  how  fond  Mr.  O'Connor 
was  of  children,  etc.  Of  course,  we  guarded  the  children's  secret  and 
made  it  apoear  as  if  their  meeting  with  Mr.  O'Connor  was  accidental. 
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Finally,  Mrs.  McLoughlin  prevailed  on  her  to  come  and  spend  that  even- 
ing with  us  and  bring  the  children.  This  point  gained,  we  took  our  depar- 
ture, leaving  it  to  Mr.  O'Connor  to  settle  the  matter  he  had  in  mind,  with 
Mary  Anne. 

"When  the  children  came  that  evening  to  the  house.  Mr.  O'Connor 
began  his  campaign  by  telling  Mary  Anne  what  a  very  lonesome  life  it 
was  for  two  old  people  like  himself  and  his  sister  to  have  no  children  in 


THE  SNOW   MAN 


the  house.  When  the  artful  old  gentleman  had  sufficiently  enlisted  her 
sympathy,  he  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like  to  work  in  his  store,  saying 
he  thought  a  bookstore  was  a  much  nicer  place  than  a  department  store. 
He  would  pay  any  price  to  have  someone  to  help  him ;  then,  she  could 
board  right  there  so  as  not  to  lose  time  coming  back  and  forth. 

Mary  Anne's  face  had  lighted  up  at  the  thought  of  working  for 
Air.  O'Connor,  but  when  he  spoke  of  boarding  there,  the  tears  came.  She 
told  him  she  could  never  think  of  beine  awav  from  Eileen  and  limmie. 
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"My  dear  little  girl,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor,  "I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing.  You  see,  I  want  Jimmie  to  go  on  messages  for  me  after  school 
and  my  sister  wants  Eileen  to  help  her." 

So  it  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned,  and 
Christmas  Eve  was  appointed  for  the  children  to  come  to  their  new  home. 
Mr.  O'Connor  telephoned  to  Mary  Anne's  present  employer,  who  was  a 
friend  of  his,  and  arranged  matters  with  him.  Mr.  O'Connor  would 
provide  a  substitute,  and  she  need  not  go  back  to  the  store  again.  This 
would  give  her  a  day  to  pack  up. 

After  supper,  Mr.  O'Connor  brought  the  children  home  and  Mrs. 
McLoughlin  told  me  of  his  plans.  He  had  already  taken  measures  to  adopt 
the  children  legally,  and  when  things  were  arranged,  he  would  send  Mary- 
Anne  to  school  with  Jimmie  and  Eileen.  It  was  only  a  block  to  the 
Sisters'  Academy,  where  there  was  also  a  department  for  little  boys. 

The  next  day  was  a  busy  one  for  us.  Rooms  had  to  be  gotten  ready 
for  the  children.  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Mrs.  McLoughlin  were  like  two 
children  themselves,  planning  and  preparing.  Of  course,  they  should  have 
a  Christmas  tree  and  everything  that  goes  with  it. 

On  the  morning  of  Christmas  Eve,  Mr.  O'Connor  and  I  took  a  sleigh 
ride  and  on  our  way  back  called  for  the  children.  Mrs.  Dooley  felt  sorry 
to  lose  them,  but  the  thought  of  their  happiness  consoled  her.  Besides, 
her  son  and  his  wife  and  three  or  four  little  Dooleys  were  coming  to  spend 
Christmas  with  her. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  O'Connor  took  the  children  for  a  long  sleigh 
ride,  while  Mrs.  McLoughlin  and  I  put  the  finishing  touches  to  their 
rooms,  which  they  had  not  yet  seen.  Then  we  decorated  the  Christmas 
tree  and  fastened  on  the  presents.  While  we  were  at  work  the  doorbell 
rang  several  times,  and  each  time  it  was  a  messenger  boy  with  packages 
sent  by  Mr.  O'Connor.  There  were  hats  and  coats  and  dresses  and  toys, 
shoes  and  gloves,  cards  and  pictures  and  candy.  As  we  found  afterwards, 
the  old  gentleman  while  out  for  the  sleigh  ride  had  visited  one  or  two 
large  department  stores.  While  the  children  were  admiring  everything 
around  them,  he  managed  without  their  knowledge  to  get  the  ladies  in 
the  different  departments  to  select  what  was  suitable  for  the  children.  At 
last,  the  tree  was  finished.  The  more  substantial  parcels  had  to  be  laid 
around  it,  for  the  tree  was  bending  under  its  load.  We  locked  the  fold- 
ing doors  between  the  little  parlor  that  was  to  be  Santa  Claus's  domain 
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that  night  and  the  dining  room.     A  few  minutes  later  three  rosy,  happy 
children   and  a  not  less  rosy,  happy  old  man  returned. 

After  supper  Mr.  O'Connor  excused  himself,  saying  he  had  some 
business  in  the  store.  A  few  minutes  later,  at  a  given  signal  the  folding 
doors  were  opened  and  the  tree  in  all  its  splendor  burst  on  our  sight. 
Beside  it  stood  Santa  Claus  himself.  The  children  were  wild  with 
delight,  especially  when  Santa  Claus  made  a  long  speech,  telling  us  that 
he  came  specially  to  apologize  to  Miss  Mary  Anne  for  neglecting  to  give 
her  a  Christmas  present  the  year  before,  that  at  that  time  he  hadn't  any 
suitable  gift,  and  he  wanted  to  get  something  that  would  please  her  for 
this  year.  Then  we  all  got  our  gifts.  Everybody  had  been  remembered 
by  Santa  Claus.  It  was  after  ten  o'clock  before  all  the  presents  had  been 
admired.  The  next  surprise  in  store  for  the  children  was  a  visit  to  their 
new  rooms.  No  words  could  express  their  joy,  and  Mary  Anne  between 
smiles  and  tears  murmured  in  broken  words  her  gratitude  to  her  bene- 
factors. At  1 1  130  we  had  another  sleigh  ride  to  Midnight  Mass  and  at 
2  :oo  o'clock  three  happy,  tired  little  children  were  tucked  in  bed  by  Mrs. 
McLoughlin. 

My  visit  lengthened  out  until  three  weeks  of  the  New  Year  had 
passed.  The  day  I  returned  home,  brother  Jack  met  me  at  the  station 
and  in  his  usual  teasing  mode  pretended  he  did  not  know  me.  When  we 
reached  the  house  he  called  to  mother  and  told  her  that  Margaret  hadn't 
come,  but  that  she  had  sent  a  big,  strong,  fleshy  looking  girl  in  her  place. 

When  I  had  told  them  all  that  had  happened  during  my  visit,  mother 
said,  "My  dear,  I  think  the  course  you  took  from  Mr.  O'Connor  in  making 
people  happy  agrees  with  you  far  better  than  your  college  course." 

"Oh!  but  it  was  a  lovely  Christmas,  and  the  crown  of  it  all  was  Santa 
Claus's  Apology  to  'Our  Mary  Anne.'  " 

— Fidelis, 


The  teacher  had  told  her  class  the  story  of  the  cap  made  for  the  little 
Abraham  Lincoln  from  the  skin  of  a  coon  killed  by  his  father;  and  the 
next  day  she  called  upon  a  small  boy  to  tell  the  story  again  in  his  own 
words.  Very  reluctantly  the  pupil  arose  and  casting  apologetic  glances 
at  a  little  negro  classmate,  stammered  out,  to  his  teacher's  horror: 

"Once — Lincoln's  father — killed — a  little — blackboy — and — and  made 
— a  cap  out  of  his  skin  for  his  own  little  boy!" 


SILVERY  FALLS 


Our  Dead  Benefactors 

Sanatorium  Gabriels  lost  a  true  friend  and  benefactor  when  the 
beautiful  soul  of  Mrs.  Ida  Barry  Ryan  was  called  from  earth.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Institution  Mrs.  Ryan  proved,  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  her  interest  in  our  work.  Besides  the  financial  aid,  which  she 
gave  with  a  free  hand,  she  was  always  ready  with  words  of  cheer  and 
encouragement.  Her  large-hearted  trust  in  God  was  the  secret  of  the 
message  of  hope  her  words  brought.  Unworldly  and  selfless  was  her 
life — a  life  of  prayer  and  sacrifice — and  from  heaven,  where  she  will  enjoy 
the  eternal  reward,  we  feel  she  will  be  with  us  still  and  aid  us  by  her 
prayers. 

Mrs.  Ryan  is  added  to  the  list  of  our  departed  benefactors.  Our  first 
benefactors,  William  R.  Grace,  John  W.  Mackay,  Anthony  Brady,  Paul 
Smith,  and  later  Mrs.  Anne  Kerin  and  Edward  Smith,  are  names  that 
Sanatorium  Gabriels  will  always  hold  in  grateful  remembrance.  What- 
ever good  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
help  given  by  these  generous  friends.  Only  God  can  reward  charity  such 
as  theirs. 
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AS  VIEWED  FROM  THE  PULPIT 

Only  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual-minded  care  for  sermons.  They 
listen,  but  their  listening,  says  the  Catholic  Transcript,  does  not  disturb  but 
helps  the  preacher,  for  there  is  an  indefinable  interchange  of  intellectual 
sympathy  between  the  absorbed  auditor  and  the  earnest  preacher — a  sort 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  but  a  telegraphy  which  requires  perfect  sympathy 
between  the  positive  and  negative  ends  of  the  battery.  A  score  of  attentive 
hearers  will  not,  however,  compensate  for  the  harm  done  by  one  ostensible 
non-hearer.  He  fastens  the  attention  of  the  preacher,  pours  metaphorical 
ice  water  along  the  orator's  spinal  cord,  distracts  his  mind,  wounds 
his  legitimate  pride,  dwarfs  his  ambition,  steals  away  his  confidence  and 
persuades  him  finally  to  cut  down  and  get  out.  To  such  as  these  an 
admonition  and  reprimand  from  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  on  earth 
might  be  productive  of  results.  No  man  clothed  with  less  authority  and 
commanding  less  reverence  can  hope  for  a  hearing. 


PAUL    SMITH 


Our  Living  Benefactors 

We  cast  flowers  on  the  mortal  remains  of  those  dear  to  us.  We  extol 
their  memory,  and  it  is  well.  But  why  wait  until  our  benefactors  are  no 
longer  sensible  of  our  gratitude  ?  Why  not  tell  them  now  of  the  gratitude 
that  fills  our  heart?  Why  keep  flowers  for  the  bier  only?  Why  not 
gather  flowers  in  their  freshness  for  the  living  to  enjoy?  It  is  in  this 
spirit  we  recall  the  names  of  the  many  loyal  friends  of  our  Institution. 

The  children  of  our  first  benefactors  keep  up  the  noble  work  begun 
by  their  parents.  Year  after  year,  Mr.  Joseph  and  Mr.  Raphael  Grace 
and  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay  send  their  generous  check  to  Sanatorium 
Gabriels.  Through  the  magnificent  gift  of  $16,000  from  Nicholas  and 
James  Brady,  a  long-standing  debt  of  the  Institution  was  paid  off.  We 
cannot  begin  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  Angelus  bell — 
the  first  in  the  Adirondacks — and  the  installation  of  the  system  of  night 
lights,  all  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Garvan  Brady.  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay,  after  the  fire,  donated  $5,000  to 
the  building  fund  and  the  brothers,  John  and  George  Smith,  sent  $45,000 
for  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  to  the  memory  of  their  brother  Edward. 
In  this  list  also,  we  must  include  Dr.  Seward  Webb,  to  whose  noble 
generosity  we  are  indebted  for  the  very  land  the  Sanatorium  stands  on. 
Conjointly  with  Paul  Smith,  he  made  a  gift  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
to  the  Institution.  Later  on  Forest  Leaves  will  give  the  names  of  other 
generous  benefactors,  among  them  a  lady  who  gave  $10,000. 

Amid  our  snow  clad  mountains,  this  is  not  the  season  for  flowers,  but 
in  our  hearts  at  all  seasons  bloom  the  flowers  of  gratitude  for  our  loyal 
friends. 
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AT  .MIDNIGHT  MASS 

A  hush  is  heard;  a  thousand  lips  now  cease 

The  low,  soft  murmur  that  was  breathed  in  prayer. 
A  silence  reigns ;  throughout  the  land  is  peace, 

The  breath  of  incense  stirs  the  midnight  air. 
A  thousand  tapers  flicker  all  around 

The  Christmas  manger  where  the  Infant  lies ; 
The  world  is  filled  with  light  and  welcome  sound 

Of  music  that  subdues  the  sinner's  sighs. 

—EDWARD  P.  CLERV. 


MRS.   IDA   BARRY  RYAN 


Wood  Life  In  January 

By  F.  H.  Sweet. 
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ground  at  the  south 


STROXG  wind  blows  from  the  north.  All  day  fine  snow 
has  been  driving  against  trees  and  shrubbery,  piling  up  in 
drifts  in  the  corners,  and  sweeping  into  waves  over  fields 
and  meadows.  The  distant  forests,  looked  at  from  east  to 
west,  have  an  artificial  appearance,  so  great  is  their  con- 
tract of  black  and  white.  The  upper  part  of  the  forest  is 
black,  the  lower  part  is  white,  and  the  sharply  contrasting 
colors  meet  in  an  oblique  line  that  rises  from  the  ground 
at  the  north  to  a  point  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
In  every  piece  of  woods,  large  or  small,  this  sharp 
line  rises  from  north  to  south  to  mark  the  constantly  higher-reaching 
deposit  of  snow  on  shrubbery  and  tree  branches;  a  deposit  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gradual  diminishing  of  the  wind  as  it  spent  its  force  battling 
through  the  intricate  network. 

The  snow  and  the  wind  diminish.  The  sky  grows  lighter  as  the  time 
for  sunset  nears,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  sun  shines. 

Enter  the  sheltered  woods  path  winding  between  transformed  shrubs 
and  trees.  It  seems  an  unreal  world.  Every  tree  trunk  is  a  compass  with 
a  line  of  snow  running  to  the  top  on  its  northern  side.  Young,  leaf-cov- 
ered oaks  look  like  stiff  pyramids  of  white,  and  low  cedars  bend  grace- 
fully to  the  south.  Lifted  curves  of  white  with  drooping  masses  at  their 
ends  are  really  hardhack  and  meadow-sweet  bowed  with  their  weight  of 
snow.  What  looks  like  gigantic  white  coral  is  a  low.  finely  branched 
blueberry.  Erect  arms  with  spreading  fingers  that  hold  immense  balls  of 
snow  are  tall  growths  of  azalea.  Each  shrub  has  a  peculiar  and  constant 
character  in  the  snow.  We  brush  against  a  snow-covered  shrub  and  are 
greeted  by  an  aromatic  odor  of  bayberry.  Refreshing  at  any  time,  it  is 
magical  in  effect,  coming  warm  to  the  sense  like  a  breath  of  Southern 
summer  in  the  midst  of  January  snow. 

As  the  night  rapidly  settles,  it  is  very  still  except  for  an  occasional 
thud  from  a  falling  snow  mass.  Ruffled  grouse  arc  ready  for  sleep  on  a 
low  branch  of  the  pine  ahead.  Tree  sparrow-  talk  in  low  voices  where 
they  are  huddled  together  in  a  tangle  of  vines  and  birches  by  the  stone 
wall.     The  screech  owl  is  in  the  willow  by  the  pond.     He  sits  in  his  door- 
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way,  just  beginning  to  open  wide  his  fierce  yellow  eyes  and  to  awake  to 
the  splendid  possibilities  of  a  night  when  every  mouse  and  shrew  that 
ventures  out  on  the  freshly  fallen  snow  will  be  a  marked  object  for  his 
hunting. 

Listen!  The  stillness  is  broken  by  a  muffled  drumming  as  if  made 
on  resonant  wood  by  a  small  woodpecker.  But  it  is  too  late  for  Downy. 
There  it  is  again  and,  most  mysterious,  it  seems  to  come  from  the  ground. 
Suddenly,  out  from  the  log  at  our  feet,  something — a  streak  of  brown — 
flashes  over  the  snow  and  up  a  small  tupelo  tree  near.  It  is  a  white- 
footed  mouse;  graceful,  alert,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  woods 
creatures.  He  is  carrying  a  hickory  nut  which  seems  a  heavy  load  for 
such  a  little  fellow.  But  it  inconveniences  him  not  at  all  as  he  continues 
tossing  the  snow  from  the  tupelo  in  his  ascent  and  disappears  under  the 
white  roof  of  a  deserted  song  sparrow  nest. 

Again  the  drumming  sound  proceeds  from  the  ground.  It  is  a 
second  white-foot  drumming  with  his  foot  on  the  hollow  log.  The  sound 
is  repeated,  perhaps,  by  an  answering  mouse,  and  there  is  the  skurrying 
of  tiny  feet  in  the  log.  But  already  a  sound  comes  from  the  tupelo  nest. 
Grind,  grind,  grind.  White-foot's  sharp  teeth  rub  forcibly  over  the  hard 
shell  of  the  nut. 

In  silence  a  swift  gray  shadow  moves  from  the  deeper  shadows 
among  the  trees  and  drops  over  the  tupelo  nest.  Sharp  claws  scatter  the 
snow  roof  and  begin  to  tear  open  the  nest  at  the  top.  White-foot  leaps, 
and  the  home  log  is  so  near  that  this  time,  at  least,  he  has  escaped  the 
owl  from  the  willow.  For  this  time  the  dreaded  shadow  melts  again  into 
the  grayness  of  the  night  and  leaves  the  whitefooted  mice  warm  in  their 
nest  in  the  log,  grinding  their  nuts,  and  drumming  with  their  white  paws. 

It  is  true  that  the  winter  woods  and  fields  seem  empty  of  life  at  first 
sight.  Most  of  the  birds  are  far  to  the  south ;  nearly  all  insect  life  is 
sleeping;  turtles  and  frogs  and  snakes  and  toads  are  in  a  profound  winter 
sleep ;  woodchuck  and  skunk,  chipmunk  and  flying  squirrel  are  hibernat- 
ing in  hidden  quarters;  the  trees  are  sleeping  also,  each  after  its  kind, 
standing  stark  and  rigid  in  their  places. 

However,  when  we  know  that  almost  every  log  and  stump,  every  pine 
root,  every  boulder  and  stone  wall  harbors  somewhere  about  it  a  warm 
nest  of  the  hardy  little  white-footed  mouse,  we  cannot  think  of  the  winter 
woods  as  dreary  or  deserted.  White-foot  is  small,  to  be  sure,  to  lend  a 
spirit  to  the  great  winter  woods.     He  is  only  about    three    inches    long, 
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unless  we  measure  his  slender  tail,  too.  But  look  at  his  beauty  and  the 
evidences  of  keenness  of  life  in  him.  His  soft  coat  of  fur  is  fawn  color  or 
delicate  grey  above,  matching  the  leaves  of  the  woods ;  below  and  on  his 
feet  it  is  as  white  as  the  snow  outside  his  nest.  His  long,  pointed  face, 
below  large,  sensitive  ears,  shell-like  in  their  delicacy,  is  terminated  by  a 
very  small,  pink  nose  and  long  whiskers  kept  constantly  in  vibration. 
More  conspicuous  still  are  the  two  large,  black  eyes  set  half-way  between 
the  pink  nose  and  the  shell-like  ears.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
expression  that  shines  from  the  face  and  shows  in  every  posture  and 
movement  of  the  agile  body ;  timid  yet  confident  in  himself  and  unsuspi- 
cious of  others ;  considerably  shrewd,  and  brave  to  a  degree.  As  for  alert- 
ness, there  are  few  woods  creatures  that  have  such  an  all-round  develop- 
ment of  senses  and  muscles.  Hearing,  sight,  and  smell  are  about  equally 
keen.     He  can  run,  leap,  climb,  dig;  and  is  an  expert  at  each. 

White-foot  himself,  if  he  could  give  his  opinion  in  the  matter,  would 
think  it  perfectly  fitting  to  call  the  winter  woods  his.  The  fact  is  he 
literally  preempts  them.  Although  largely  nocturnal  in  habit,  he  is  often 
abroad  in  daytime  also.  Thus  he  knows  the  ways  of  the  other  wood  folk. 
He  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the  mild  cotton-tailed  rabbit  of  the  blueberry 
pasture  and  the  birch  woods  ;  also  with  the  great  white  hare  he  sometimes 
meets  at  the  border  of  the  cold  white-cedar  swamp.  From  the  red  squir- 
rel he  probably  receives  nothing  worse  than  scolding  if  he  gets  in  the  way. 
White-foot  knows  what  hollow  trees  are  occupied  by  birds  or  gray  squir- 
rels, and  which  holes  lead  to  the  weasels'  den.  There  are  certain  factors 
in  the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  always  be  on  the  alert  for 
surprises  from  hawks  or  owls  or  from  weasel  or  fox.  But  his  small  size 
and  protective  color,  his  keen  sense  and  trained  muscles,  all  adapt  him  to 
escape  from  difficult  situations ;  so  he  is  not  afraid.  He  travels  about  and 
uses  in  turn  every  red  squirrel's  deserted  tree-nest,  all  the  birds'  old  nests, 
empty  underground  burrows  of  woodchuck  or  fox  (which  are  spacious 
palaces  for  him),  and  all  the  tree  hollows  not  occupied  by  someone  else. 

It  is  White-foot,  then,  who  must  be  held  accountable  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  woods  puzzles.  For  the  winter  woods  are  very  puzzling. 
Everything  is  mysteriously  out  of  place.  There  are  acorns  and  butternuts 
under  pine  trees;  apples  in  crotches  of  the  oak;  beech  nuts  wedged  into 
the  bark  of  elms  or  shelled  and  stored  in  hollow  trees  of  every  sort  except 
beeches ;  pine  cones  under  hickory  trees ;  hickory  nuts  high  in  bird  nests 
or  low  in  hollow  logs;    jack-in-the-pulpit    seeds    under    the    lichens    of 
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boulders;  cherry  pits  under  stones,  and  so  on  and  on.  Bluejays,  nut- 
hatches, and  others  of  the  winter  birds  do  some  of  the  work.  The  red 
and  gray  squirrels  do  much,  but  White-foot  is  at  the  bottom  of  still  more. 
Especially  does  he  tug  cherry  pits  and  hickory  nuts  about.  We  find 
cherry  pits  usually  with  a  roundish  hole  just  large  enough  for  White- 
foot's  tongue  to  go  in  and  the  meat  to  come  out.  The  hickory  nuts  are 
invariably  eaten  mouse-fashion,  that  is,  with  two  holes,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  flat  sides. 

Here  is  a  red  squirrel's  nest  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  Out  comes 
White-foot  himself.  Up  the  tree  he  goes,  straight  up  the  trunk  to  the  top- 
most twig.  He  can  run  along  the  most  slender  and  swaying  branch,  keep- 
ing perfect  balance  partly  by  means  of  his  tail,  which  rapidly  stiffens  and 
relaxes  to  do  its  work.  He  can  jump  unexpected  distances  from  branch 
to  branch,  holding  by  his  teeth,  if  necessary,  and,  most  surprising,  he  may 
drop  to  the  ground  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  and  scuttle  off  uninjured. 

White-foot  sleeps  with  feet  tucked  under  him,  head  far  under  his 
body  in  the  midline  in  front,  so  that  not  even  the  ears  are  visible,  and  tail 
extending  forward  under  him,  the  end  curled  to  one  side  in  front.  He 
looks  like  a  little  round,  brown  puffball.  All  parts  on  which  the  fur  is 
thin  lie  between  his  warm  body  and  the  warm  bottom  of  the  nest.  This 
is  the  position  taken  by  the  jumping  mouse  in  its  many  months  of  hiberna- 
tion and  by  the  chipmunk  in  its  shorter  winter  sleep. 

See  White-foot  awake.  He  stretches  out  delicate  arms  and  hands  in 
child-like  fashion,  and  with  a  vigorous  yawn  displays  a  large  mouth  and 
a  long,  slender,  red  tongue.  Now  he  washes  his  face  far  up  over  his 
ears,  making  the  fur  stand  up  in  ludicrous  style.  Faster  and  faster  move 
the  diminutive  white  paws  until  all  is  moist.  When  this  is  done  he  eats  a 
nut.  It  takes  about  three  minutes'  grinding  with  his  strong  lower  incisors 
to  make  a  conical  opening  on  one  flat  side  so  that  he  can  tell  whether  the 
nut  is  good  or  not.  After  this  the  grinding  and  the  eating  alternate,  while 
the  long  tongue  does  effective  work  to  trace  the  direction  in  which  the 
meat  lies. 

Possiblv  before  he  gets  more  than  an  appetizing  bite  or  two.  another 
mouse  grasps  the  nut  and  runs  away  with  it.  Property  rights  are  not 
recognized  in  the  mouse  world.  There  may  be  a  considerable  tussle  (in 
which  case  a  third  mouse  is  likely  to  scamper  off  with  the  nut)  until  one 
mouse  or  the  other,  vanquished,  lies  on  his  back,  opens  his  pink  mouth 
and  reaches  up  his  paws  for  mercy. 
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White-foot  is  a  very  silent  mouse.  Only  an  occasional  faint  squeak  is 
heard  during  moments  of  wildest  action,  when  more  than  two  mice  try  to 
get  possession  of  a  nut  or  when  two  mice  of  equal  strength  and  exper- 
ience have  a  tug  of  war. 

White-foot  may  have  stores  of  nuts  of  any  kind  he  could  get  in  the 
fall  (except  butternuts  and  black-walnuts.)  These  he  cannot  open.  He 
may  have  also  stores  of  grain  of  any  kind  that  was  available,  but  he  likes 
nuts  better.  He  climbs  for  black  alder  berries  and  sometimes  for  a  frozen 
apple.  In  addition  to  this  he  is  a  greedy  meat  lover.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  older  mice.  He  eats  insects  and  worms  that  he  finds  under  the 
leaves  and  stones,  and  he  climbs  wild  cherry  trees  for  promethea  cocoons. 
It  is  probable  that  in  his  travels  through  the  winter  woods  he  sometimes 
finds  a  dead  bird  that  has  succumbed  to  the  cold  or  that  has  been  shot  by 
some  gunner.  If  so,  White-foot  leaves  only  a  few  feathers,  under  the 
stone  or  other  shelter  where  he  drags  it,  to  tell  the  fact. 

Besides,  there  is  a  little  animal,  common  in  the  winter  woods — that 
probably  often  uses  White-foot's  runways — that  is  despised  by  most 
woods  creatures  because  of  its  strong  odor.  Not  even  the  hawks  and  the 
owls  are  said  to  be  greedy  for  the  short-tailed  shrew.  But  this  shrew, 
that  runs  about  all  winter  over  the  snow  or  leaves,  hunting  dormant 
insects  and  worms,  is  slightly  smaller  than  White-foot  and  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  not  being  able  to  see  well. 

Its  eyes  are  no  larger  than  a  pin  shaft.  Probably  there  is  many  a 
struggle  between  the  mouse  and  the  shrew,  for  they  are  sworn  enemies 
and  both  are  vigorous  fighters.  In  fact,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  young 
whitefooted  mice  are  killed  by  shrews.  But  an  old  male  White-foot  is 
very  strong  and  fierce  and  conquers  the  shrew. 

White-foot  now  shows  his  storing  habit  and  puts  another  puzzle  in 
the  January  woods.  He  may  not  eat  the  shrew  at  once  but  may  carry  it 
away  to  some  place  of  safety  and  start  out  to  hunt  again.  We  find  these 
shrews  stored  in  red  squirrels'  deserted  nests.  As  far  as  observed,  they 
are  stored  only  in  fallen  nests  (six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground)  that 
have  an  easy  approach  in  the  shape  of  a  leaning  tree  or  a  grape  vine.  In 
such  a  nest,  with  an  open  round  door  such  as  is  seen  in  a  mouse's  summer 
nest,  we  may  find  three  or  four  shrews  lying  side  by  side.  Also  there  may 
be  scattered  bits  of  fur  in  the  nest,  showing  that  White-foot  has  already 
eaten  one  or  more  shrews  in  this  shelter. 

White-foot's  tracks  in  the  snow  make  beautiful  traceries  curving  this 
way  and  that,  crossing  the  road,  linking  stump  and  brush  pile,  log  and 
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hollow  tree.  The  pattern  varies  according  to  the  depth  and  conditions  of 
the  snow  and  the  state  of  mind  of  the  mouse.  If  the  snow  is  deep  and 
soft  and  White-foot  is  frightened  or  in  a  hurry,  he  lifts  his  tail  as  he 
proceeds  by  long  jumps.  This  results  in  a  double  line  of  oval  footprints, 
each  pair  four  or  more  inches  apart  and  the  prints  of  each  pair  less  than 
one  inch  apart.  Very  often  he  is  not  in  this  nervous  state  and  the  tail  is 
not  lifted.     In  this  case  the  trail  is  like  a  delicate  lace  pattern,  for  each 
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pair  of  footprints  is  connected  with  the  pair  behind  by  a  line  made  by  the 
tail.  Again,  if  the  snow  is  not  deep,  each  track  may  show  four  impres- 
sions, two  large  ones  in  front  and  two  smaller  ones  behind  nearer  to  each 
other  than  are  the  large  ones.  The  hind  feet  are  put  down  in  front  of  the 
fore  feet,  so  that  the  mouse  is  really  going  in  a  direction  opposite  from 
thai  which  the  trail  would  seem  to  indicate. 

In  meadows,  marshes  and  all  open  lowlands  there  is  another  mouse, 
who  is  also  active  all  winter.     This  mouse    seems    merely    an    animated 
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bundle  of  fur  with  two  smail  bright  eyes  at  one  end  and  a  very  short  tail 
at  the  other.  His  long  fur  effectually  conceals  the  whereabouts  of  his 
small  ears  and  of  his  neck. 

He  makes  short  underground  tunnels ;  the  meadow  is  a  network  of 
interlacing  runways  that  terminate  at  the  doors  of  these  tunnels.  The 
runways  made  by  meadow  mice  among  the  sphagnum,  cranberry,  or 
pitcher  plants  of  the  marsh  are  most  interesting.  The  smooth,  hard  floor, 
showing  the  effective  work  of  the  continual  passing  of  many  little  feet,  is 
arched  over  by  the  plants,  which  wholly  conceal  the  mice,  in  their  travels. 

The  meadow  mouse  is  more  nearly  herbivorous  than  is  the  white- 
footed  mouse.  He  feeds  almost  wholly  on  the  bark  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
on  plant  roots  and  leaves,  on  thin-shelled  nuts  and  on  grain.  He  cannot 
open  a  hickory  nut.  He  is  especially  fond  of  dandelion  plants  and  will 
soon  dispose  of  a  rosette,  biting  off  one  leaf  after  another.  He  sits  erect 
holding  the  leaf  in  his  paws  and  eats  it,  beginning  at  the  stem  end.  If  the 
leaf  is  long  he  bites  it  in  two  and  looks  especially  amusing  as  he  holds  the 
two  parts,  one  in  each  paw,  and  rapidly  bites  first  one  and  then  the  other. 

When  lie  washes  his  face,  it  seems  as  though  he  were  trying  to  cut 
off  his  head  as  his  paws  meet  in  the  long  fur  behind  his  ears,  and  after 
he  has  brought  his  paws  downward  over  his  face,  rubbing  the  fur  the 
wrong  way,  he  looks  ridiculous,  with  a  wide  ruff  of  fur  around  each  eye. 

Meadow  mice  are  very  fond  of  one  another's  society.  They  often 
rub  noses  as  they  pass  each  other.  They  have  plenty  of  disagreements 
also,  and  stand  up  on  their  hind  feet  facing  each  other  in  pugilistic  atti- 
tudes, perhaps  statuesque  for  a  few  seconds,  but  always  with  a  short  fisting 
bout  and  some  animated  conversation  as  a  climax.  When  protesting 
thev  give  a  grating  sound  of  relatively  low  pitch  and  with  some  effect  of 
ventriloquism.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  talking,  sometimes  loud  talking. 
The  notes  vary  in  quality  and  pitch,  and  are  often  slurred  so  that  the  effect 
is  somewhat  musical,  like  a  rude  attempt  at  singing. 

The  meadow  mice  are  sometimes  ensconced  in  corn  shocks.  With 
shocks.  The  ilttle  grey  house-mouse  occupies  one  of  the  marvellous  corn 
nubbins  left  at  the  husking,  they  know  little  of  January  cold,  and  the 
snow  drifted  outside. 

There  are  two  near  relatives  who  also  make  winter  homes  in  corn 
shocks.  The  little  grey  house-mouse  occupies  one  of  the  marvellous  corn 
tents,  scampers  up  and  down  the  stalks,  sleeps  in  a  nest  of  corn  silk,  and 
nibbles  the  "eves"  of  the  corn  left  in  the  shock,  while  the  Norwav  rat  in  a 
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neighboring  tent  scratches  his  shell-like  ears  or  washes  his  coat  of  thick 
yellow-brown  fur  in  snug  contentment.  He  sleeps  in  a  large  nest  made 
of  stripped  corn  leaves,  placed  either  on  the  ground  or  in  a  large  chamber 
under  the  ground,  and  he  is  likely  to  have  transferred  the  corn  from  the 
stalks  into  his  burrows  below. 

However,  the  whitefooted  mice  and  their  cousins  are  not  the  onlv 
active  individuals  in  fur  coats  in  the  January  woods  and  fields.  The  red 
squirrel  vies  with  White-foot,  not  in  the  amount  of  traveling  done,  but  in 
cheerful  adaptation  to  snow  and  cold. 


'RING  AROUND  THE  ROSY1 


He  is  solitary  in  winter,  as  far  as  observed  going  only  short  distances 
from  his  nest  and  seldom,  if  ever,  visiting  his  squirrel  neighbors.  His  nest 
is  low,  usually  under  the  bottom  stones  of  a  wall.  The  space  within  is  just 
large  enough  for  a  curled-up  squirrel,  and  the  smooth,  compact  inner  walls 
are  warm  from  contact  with  the  warm  little  body. 

All  the  animals  of  the  winter  woods  are  serious  people.  They  have 
highstrung  nervous  organizations.  In  the  face  of  great  danger,  fear  often 
paralyzes  them  so  that  they  cannot  move  and  makes  them  visibly  tremble. 
A  house  mouse  will  get  so  frightened  at  the  near  presence  of  a  dog  that 
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after  the  danger  is  past  he  falls  asleep  from  exhaustion.  The  short-tailed 
shrew  and  the  common  or  least  shrew — a  tiny  animal  living-  in  wet  places — 
die  of  fright  almost  if  not  quite  at  the  moment  of  attack  by  a  greatly- 
feared  enemy.  Even  White-foot  will  sometimes  die  of  sudden  fright. 
They  are  all  untamed  and  possess  the  wildness  and  alertness  of  the 
struggling  races. 

But  there  are  not  always  enemies,  and  there  are  warm  beds,  good 
things  to  eat  and  comradeship.  For  them  January  is  mainly  a  time  of  sleep- 
ing and  waiting.  There  may  be  warm  rains  that  wash  the  snow  away, 
flood  the  brook  and  revive  the  mosses.  There  may  be  a  few  days  of  warm 
sunshine  when  the  Christmas  ferns  lie  green  about  the  bases  of  trees  and 
mourning  cloak  butterflies  rest  on  brown  leaves  in  the  sunshine.  But  soon 
the  world  is  again  buried  in  snow  and  the  severe  cold  has  returned. 

After  sunset  the  brilliant  flame  color  of  the  western  sky  fades  to  dull 
red  that  spreads  and  narrows  till  it  almost  encircles  the  horizon.  A  faint 
tinge  of  red  continues  low  in  the  west  while  the  stars  brighten  the  zenithr 
and  it  is  night. 

In  the  woods  the  snow  is  almost  unbroken,  for  it  is  so  cold  that  even 
owls  and  mice  have  not  ventured  out.  The  woods  road  is  a  broad  path  of 
white  stretching  between  dark  trees  and  snow-crowned  boulders.  Long 
straight  black  shadows  lie  across  it.  Low  shrubs  at  right  and  left  are  pro- 
jected on  the  snow  in  a  tracery  of  black  shadow.  All  is  silent  except  for  a 
faint  rustling  among  the  oak  leaves  and  a  hushed  murmur  of  sound  from 
tall  pines.  The  January  woods  in  moonlight  are  chaste  and  austere.  Yet 
this  spot  in  the  stone  wall  is  just  above  where  the  red  squirrel  is  asleep. 
That  hollow  oak  holds  the  gray  squirrel,  and  his  doorways  are  stuffed  with 
leaves.  The  shrews  are  in  nests  under  the  great  boulders.  The  grey 
rabbit  in  his  fur  coat  is  huddled  in  a  protected  cranny  of  the  stone  wall  at 
its  turning  beyond.  The  whitefooted  mice  have  warm  nests  everywhere. 
In  a  sleep  still  more  profound,  a  sleep  not  to  be  broken  tomorrow  or  the 
day  after,  the  woodchuck  lies  far  below  our  feet  under  earth  and  leaves 
and  snow,  and  the  chipmunk  is  in  his  burrow  among  the  roots  of  yonder 
maple.    January  is  a  waiting  time,  a  time  for  sleeping  and  dreaming. 


"Dorothy,"  asked  her  aunt  one  day,  "do  you  like  to  go  to  school?" 
"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  dutiful  Dorothy.  "I  like  going  and  I  like  coming 
back.     It  is  staying  there  between  times  that  sticks  me." 
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Orange  and  Green 

By  Rifleman  Patrick  MacGill.  Author  or  "Tin-  Great  Push/'  Etc. 
(From  London  Catholic  Record) 

T  was  early  morning  when  Private  Denis  Doherty  got  laid 
out  in  the  fighting  at  Zonnebeke  ;  it  was  late  dusk  before  he 
could  be  got  in,  and  so  came  to  the  dressing  station,  lying 
stomach  down  on  a  stretcher  and  whistling  an  Irish  tune 
through  his  teeth.  This  kept  him  from  groaning,  for  the 
Irishman  was  badly  mauled. 

The  stretcher-bearer  placed  Denis  on  the  floor  of  the 
dressing  station,  which  happened  to  be  a  large  shed  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  roof  missing.     The  M.  O..  who  wras 
dressing  a  patient,  looked  at  Denis  when  he  was  carried  in. 

"A  bad  case?"  he  asked  the  stretcher-bearers  in  a  low  voice. 
"Not  so  bad,"  said  Denis  Doherty.  who  overheard  the  remark.     "It 
might  be  worse,  but,  thanks  be  to  God.  it's  not." 

"Were  you  hit  in  the  advance?"  asked  the  doctor,  tying  a  bandage 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  man  he  was  dressing. 

"That's  when  I  got  this  bundle  of  mischief,  sir,"  said  the  Irishman 
without  turning  round.  He  guessed  that  an  officer  was  speaking  to  him. 
"We  got  up  near  the  river  and  somethin'  went  bang  over  our  heads. 
Some  iv  me  mates  wor  struck  as  well  as  meself.  For  rr.eself  I  got  a  score 
or  so  iv  splinters  all  over  me  body — in  the  thick  iv  one  arm.  in  the  ball  iv 
one  leg,  in  me  head  and  in  me  feet." 

"And  you  have  two  in  your  back."  said  one  of  the  stretcher-bearers. 
"Glory  be!  so  I  have,"  said  Denis  Doherty.      "I  had    forgot    about 
them,  but  they're  only  wee  ones." 

"Then  you  have  got  quite  enough  to  go  on  with."  said  the  doctor, 
making  an  effort  to  hide  his  admiration  for  the  man. 

"When  I  have  them  all  out  I'm  go  in'  to  open  a  museum  with  them,'' 
said  Denis  Doherty  with  a  laugh.  "But  it  was  awful  the  day  when  we 
went  for'ard.  The  Jerrys  made  a  good  fight  iv  it.  The  machine-gun 
bullets  wrere  sprayin'  us  the  same  as  if  they  were  comin'  out  from  a  hose. 
And  the  ground  was  dhirty,  and  if  ye  went  into  it  ye  bogged  to  the  knees. 
But  for  all  that  there  was  a  tidy  bit  iv  fightin5  here  and  dure,  especiallv 
when  we  got  within  .bay 'net  reach  iv  some  iv  the  buckos.     At  one  place 
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half  a  score  of  the  Jerrys  waited  for  me  and  me  mates  and  we  went  for 
them  with  the  steel.  But  when  we  nearly  got  them  they  turned  and  legged 
it  like  a  frightened  clutch  iv  chickens." 

Denis  Doherty  ceased  speaking  and  began  to  whistle  "The  Boys  of 
Wexford,"  rolling  the  notes  out  angrily  as  if  in  a  challenge  to  the  listeners. 
The  doctor,  having  dressed  the  wounded  man  on  whom  he  was  engaged 
when  Denis  entered,  started  to  dress  another.  He  was  attending  to  the 
men  in  turn.     The  Irishman's  whistle  came  to  an  end. 

"Are  there  any  Orangemen  here?"  he  inquired,  addressing  the  station 
at  large.  "If  there  are.  I  don't  want  them  to  take  offence  at  that  tune. 
The  next  time  that  the  pain  gets  me  I'll  whistle  the  'Boyne  Water,'  and 
turn-about  will  be  fair  play.  But  they  are  good  tunes,  both  iv  them,  and 
there  have  been  more  heads  broken  over  them  than  has  been  broken  over 
the  'Hymn  of  Hate.'    Is  there  any  Orangemen  here?" 

A  big,  dark-skinned  man,  who  was  sitting  on  the  floor  with  arm  in 
a  sling,  looked  pityingly  at  the  blood-stained  heap  of  khaki  on  the 
stretcher. 

"Of  course  there  are  Orangemen  here,"  said  the  dark-skinned  man. 
"They  had  it  pretty  hot  for  a  while  and — " 

"Did  you  know  a  man  named  Bill  Morrow?"  inquired  Denis  Doherty. 

"Know  him  !"  said  the  dark-skinned  man.  "Of  course  I  know  him. 
He's  a  towney  of  me  own  and  I've  lost  him.  He  went  with  me  till  the 
German  lines  and  then  he  went  out  of  my  sight.  I  don't  know  what  has 
happened  to  him." 

"He's  dead,  God  rest  him,"  said  Denis  Doherty.  "A  good  man  he 
has  been  to  me.  I  got  hit  and  I  was  lyin'  on  the  ground  half-covered  with 
mud  and  dirt  and  savin'  me  prayers.  There's  a  time  when  a  man  can  do 
nothin'  else.  Well,  as  I  was  lyin'  there  I  saw  somebody  comin'  along, 
limpin'  a  bit  as  if  he  had  got  a  packet  in  the  leg.  He  was  one  iv  the  Ulster 
men,  an  Orangeman.  I  calls  to  him,  and  over  to  me  he  comes  and  kneels 
down  be  me  side." 

"  'Much  the  worse,  chummy?'"  he  says. 

"  'Enough  to  go  on  with,'  I  answers  him,  'but  with  the  help  iv  God 
and  a  couple  iv  stretcher-bearers  I  may  make  the  dressin'  station  afore  I 
bleed  to  death  if  I'm  in  luck's  way.  And  yerself,'  says  I,  'ye  Ye  got  a 
packet  if  yer  limp  is  not  belyin'  ye.' 

"  'Just  a  bit  iv  a  scratch  in  the  instep  is  all  that's  wrong  with  me.'  he 
savs,  'and  there  wor  worse  accidents  at  Waterloo.     But  as  for  yerself,  be 
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the  look  iv  ye/  he  says,  'ye'd  better  be  out  iv  here.  And  if  I  get  anyone 
to  give  me  a  hand  I'll  help  to  carry  ye  in.' 

"When  he  said  that  he  sat  down,  and  I  could  see  a  burnt  hole  in  the 
back  iv  his  tunic  and  I  knew  that  somethin'  had  gone  in  there. 

"  'Ye've  a  bit  in  the  back,'  I  says  to  him. 

'  'It's  nothin,"  was  his  answer ;  'but  for  all  that,  it's  makin'  me  a  wee 
bit  weak.' 

"Then  we  had  a  long  talk,  the  two  iv  us,  Billy  Morrow  and  me,  and 
even  out  on  the  open,  with  the  bullets  flickin'  the  dhirt  in  yer  face,  there's 
a  lot  that  one  can  talk  about — fights  and  markets  and  that  sort  iv  thing. 
Billy  Morrow  was  tellin'  me  that  cattle  at  home  are  fetchin'  no  end  iv 
money  now,  and  that  a  man  in  Ireland  with  his  land  under  flax  is  in  a 
good  way  to  make  a  fortune.  They  use  flax  for  aeroplane  wings,  he  was 
sayin'.  And  even  as  he  spoke  an  aeroplane  came  over  our  heads,  and 
lyin'  on  me  back  as  I  was,  I  could  see  it  quite  clear. 

"To  think  that  the  flax  for  the  wings  iv  that  one  may  come  from 
Ireland,'  I  says  to  Billy  Morrow. 

:'  'And  maybe  from  me  own  bit  iv  land,  as  well.'  says  Billy." 

Denis  Doherty  stretched  himself  out  with  one  spasmodic  jerk  and 
began  to  whistle  "Boyne  Water." 

"Well,  that  was  a  sfasm!"  Denis  Doherty  said  in  a  weak  voice,  as  a 
Purgatorial  minute  cami  to  an  end.  "The  two  iv  us,  Billy  Morrow  and 
me,"  Doherty  continued,  "lay  there  until  Billy  saw  a  stretcher  bearer. 
'Hi !'  he  shouted  at  the  top  iv  his  voice,  'come  here !'  The  stretcher  bearer 
came  up. 

'  'Where's  yer  mate?'  Billy  asked  him,  and  he  was  told  that  his  mate 
was  killed.  'Then  we'll  lift  this  man  on  the  stretcher,'  says  Billy,  maning 
me,  'and  I'll  give  ye  a  hand  to  take  him  back.'  So  I  was  lifted  up  on  the 
stretcher  and  they  got  ready,  the  two  iv  them,  to  carry  me  in. 

'  'Billy,'  I  says  to  the  man,  'ye  go  down  the  sap,  for  ye're  not  able  for 
this  work  with  that  hole  in  yer  back.  I'll  lie  here  till  someone  else  comes 
along.'  The  sap  was  runnin'  down  to  our  trenches  through  No  Man's  Land. 
But  sorra  the  bit  iv  Billy  would  listen  to  me.  'I'm  goin'  to  carry  ye  in/ 
he  says.  'I'm  not  so  far  gone  but  I  can  help  a  countryman  in  a  case  like 
this.' 

"So  off  with  me  the  two  iv  them  went,  but  they  hadn't  gone  very  far 
when  a  shell  fell  very  near  and  T  dropped  with  a  flop  to  the  ground, 
stretcher  and  all.     When  the  splinters  stopped  whizzin'  over  me  head  I 
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shouted  for  the  two  men,  but  not  an  answer  could  I  get.  So  not  being  able 
to  move  I  lay  there,  and  when  other  men  came  to  carry  me  in  it  was  in  the 
grey  iv  the  evenin'  that  they  arrived.  They  found  me  there,  with  Billy 
Morrow  and  the  stretcher  bearer  lyin'  dead  between  the  handles  of  the 
stretcher." 

As  Denis  Doherty  concluded  his  narrative  the  M.  O.  came  across  to 
the  stretcher  and  proceeded  to  dress  the  man's  wounds.  The  job  was  a 
tedious  one,  for  the  Irishman  was  wounded  in  many  places.  A  number  of 
the  wounds  were  serious,  and  while  the  doctor  proceeded  with  the  work 
of  healing  Denis  Doherty  whistled  party  tunes.  He  knew  quite  a  num- 
ber, but  for  all  that  he  whistled  some  of  them  more  than  a  dozen  times 
before  the  job  was  completed. 

&  &  & 

People  who  work  only  for  themselves  are  always  weary.  But  the 
strength  spent  for  others  renews  itself. 


"The  young  lady  across  the  way  says  many  a  feeble  child  can  be  made 
perfectly  well  and  strong  simply  by  removing  his  asteroids." 


"How  did  you  learn  to  skate  ?"  a  little  boy  was  asked. 
"Oh,"  was  the  innocent  but  significant  answer,  "by  getting  up  every 
time  I  fell  down." 


There  is  no  higher  achievement  for  a  woman  than  the  making  of  a 
happy  home ;  and  she  can  have  no  qualities  too  fine,  no  gifts  too  noble,  to 
be  utilized  in  this  high  endeavor. — Katherine  E.  Conway. 

&>    &    <y 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  'alter  ego?'  "  asked  the  teacher  of  the  begin- 
ners' class  in  Latin. 

"It  means  the  'other  L"  responded  a  pupil. 
"Give  me  a  sentence  containing  the  phrase." 
"He  winked  his  alter  ego." 


The  Divine  Right  of  Kings 

(The  Providence  Visitor) 


N  the  beginning-  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  gospel  of 
civil  government  was  preached.  It  taught  that  kings 
received  their  power  by  the  direct  appointment  of  Almighty 
God  and  are  not  answerable  to  any  human  tribunal.  The 
doctrine  was  first  promulgated  in  concrete  form  by  King 
James  I.  of  England  and  is  known  as  "the  Divine  right  of 
kings  and  passive  obedience."'  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that 
this  was  the  first  time  in  history  the  divine  right  of  king- 
was  held.  It  may  be  traced  back  to  the  days  of  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  Angelic  Doctor  clearly  enunciated  the  Aristotelian  proposition 
that  civil  authority  is  from  God.  that  it  is  an  essential  of  human  nature 
which  God  has  created.  At  the  time  of  Saint  Thomas  many  churchmen 
belittled  the  civil  power.  While  they  could  not  deny  that  it  was  of  God 
they  contended  that  it  was  a  result  of  the  Fall,  that  if  man  had  not  fallen  he 
would  not  be  compelled  to  live  under  coercive  jurisdiction.  They  argued 
that  States  generally  originated  in  rubbery  and  injustice  and  cited  Rom- 
ulus, whose  kingdom  was  an  asylum  for  robbers.  Certain  theologians  of 
the  time  contended  that  the  plenitude  of  all  power  was  given  to  the  Pope 
by  Christ  Himself.  Even  kings  reigned  only  as  the  vicegerents  of  the 
Pope.  In  opposition  to  this  school  there  arose  the  royal  imperial  party. 
\\  nile  the  one  school  would  make  an  emperor  of  the  Pope,  the  royal  party 
made  a  Pope  of  the  emperor.  They  contended  that  civil  government  was 
an  institution  of  Christ  just  as  was  the  Church,  and  that  the  king  enjoyed 
a  God-given  authority  like  that  of  the  Pope  which  could  not  be  taken  from 
him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
It  enjoyed  little  popularity  and  was  held  by  only  a  comparative  few  until 
it  received  its  systematic  development  under  Henry  YIIL,  who  claimed  the 
fulness  of  spiritual  as  well  as  civil  authority.  The  first  monarch  to  openly 
assert  that  he  held  his  throne  by  divine  right  was  James  I.  He  claimed 
that  the  crown  belonged  to  him  by  an  inalienable  possession  and  that  no 
prerogative  could  ever  pass  from  the  crown.  Though  it  was  at  fii  st 
espoused  by  the  Anglican  Divines,  they  either  forgot  or  abandoned  it  in  the 
revolution  of  i688  that  expelled  James  II.  and  crowned  William  and  Mary. 
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Against  the  pretensions  of  this  monarch  the  battles  of  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby  were  fought.  It  lost  the  Stuarts  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms. 
The  monstrous  doctrine  found  a  few  hesitating  defenders  in  France  under 
Louis  XIV.  It  has  had  many  able  and  zealous  supporters,  but  has  never 
been  generally  held  by  any  people.  The  Catholic  Church  has  never  sanc- 
tioned it  and  it  was  conclusively  refuted  by  the  Jesuit  Suarez  in  his  reply 
to  the  Remonstrance  for  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  by  James  I.     It  was 


JUST  DIMPLES 


taken  up  by  a  Spanish  monk  in  Madrid  under  Philip  II.  The  Inquisition 
forced  the  monk  to  publicly  retract  it  in  the  place  where  he  had  asserted  it. 
The  Church  has  never  made  definite  pronouncement  on  this  subject. 
By  inference  we  may  judge  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  sound  Catholic 
doctrine.  Popes  have  claimed  the  right  to  deprive  princes  of  their  power 
and  have  absolved  their  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fidelity.  While  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  they  had  the  right  to  do  this,  the  fact  that  they 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  proves  that  the  Church  does  not  admit  that 
the  power  of  any  king  cannot  be  lost  and  that  peoples  are  obliged  to  give 
passive  obedience.     The  Popes  did  not  claim  the  right  to  depose  a  king 
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until  the  monarch  had  forfeited  his  power  by  violation  of  the  moral  law 
or  the  constitution  of  the  State.  When  he  absolved  people  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance  it  was  because  they  were  morally  no  longer  bound  to  offer 
allegiance. 

It  is  true  that  certain  kings  reigned  by  divine  right.  Saul  and  David 
wxre  personally  chosen  by  Almighty  God,  but  this  was  due  to  a  special 
mission  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The  Pope  reigned  by  divine  right,  but  the 
person  who  is  to  be  Pope  is  selected  through  human  means.  Even  those 
pagan  peoples  who  claimed  to  receive  their  laws  from  the  gods  did  not 
claim  that  the  gods  designated  the  person  who  was  to  be  the  king.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  government,  except  the  theocratic  government  of 
Israel  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  directly  formed  by  Almighty  God. 
There  is  no  evidence,  except  in  the  case  of  those  particular  persons,  Saul 
and  David  and  the  House  of  David,  who  were  chosen  to  carry  out  a  special 
mission  of  the  Hebrew  people,  that  Almighty  God  ever  designated  a  par- 
ticular individual,  family  or  class  to  govern  a  nation.  Those  Christian 
princes  who  "reigned  by  the  grace  of  God"  did  not  mean  that  they  received 
their  office  directly  from  God  but  rather  acknowledged  His  supreme 
power.  It  indicated  that  they  were  responsible  for  their  office,  that  they 
must  rule  according  to  the  Law  of  God  and  that  they  were  accountable  to 
Him  as  His  stewards. 

The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  there  is  no  power  except  from  God.  By 
this  he  means  that  even  civil  power  is  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  public 
good  and  is  forfeited  when  it  is  persistently  abused.  The  great  Doctors 
of  the  Church  have  always  contended  that  unjust  laws  are  violences  rather 
than  laws  and  they  do  not  oblige  in  justice  though  they  may  in  charity  or 
prudence.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  as  understood  in 
the  sense  of  Henry  YIII.  and  James  I.  runs  counter  to  every  instinct  of 
right  and  justice,  for  it  would  destroy  human  liberty.  It  recognizes  no 
rights  in  the  face  of  civil  society,  consecrates  tyranny  and  makes  Almighty 
God  the  accomplice  of  a  tyrant.  Under  the  divine  right  of  kings  power  is 
irresponsible.  No  matter  how  much  it  may  be  used  or  how  corrupt  it  may 
become  there  is  no  recourse.  There  is  nothing  left  for  the  people  but  pas- 
sive obedience  and  submissions.  It  denies  that  the  people  have  any  voice 
in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  and  gives  no  place  for  human 
activity.  Under  this  infamous  and  almost  blasphemous  doctrine  power 
is  a  right  inherent  in  certain  men  rather  than  a  trust  from  Almighty  God. 

The  divine  right  of  kings  is  justly  unpopular  in  our  day.  even  among 
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Protestants,  though  Protestantism  owes  its  growth  and  strength  to  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  It  is  a  theory  that  could  never  make  appeal  to  the 
American  people.  Among  them  still  lives  the  spirit  that  created  the  great 
Declaration  of  Independence.  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men.  Whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  it  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  prin- 
ciples and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 


OUR  LADY  DID  NOT  REFUSE  THEM 

We  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  saint  who  offered  to  give  a  cer- 
tain man  a  horse  if  the  latter  would  say  one  Our  Father  without  distrac- 
tion, and  the  result  proved  that  the  saint  understood  human  weakness  too 
well.  Many  find  it  hard  to  say  the  Rosary  because  of  the  tendency  to  recite 
the  prayers  in  sing-song  fashion,  with  the  mind  wandering  here,  there  and 
everywhere.  Here  is  a  thought,  by  way  of  consolation  and  enlightenment 
for  those  who  worry  because  their  prayers  are  not  always  up  to  the  high- 
water  mark.  The  extract  is  from  one  of  "John  Ayscough's"  stories,  the 
young  man  of  whom  the  writer  speaks  being  at  this  time  in  the  toils  of 
a  terrible  temptation,  the  temptation  to  end  his  own  life.  He  had  from  his 
boyhood  days  clung  to  one  good  habit,  that  of  daily  reciting  the  Rosar> 
in  honor  of  Our  Blessed  Mother.  "That  night."  says  the  writer,  "he  said 
the  Rosary.  *  *  *  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  chaplet  he  laid  at  the  feet 
of  God's  great  Mother  was  worthy  of  her:  its  roses  were  huddled  together, 
crumbled  and  stale,  with  no  sweet  dew  of  tenderness  and  innocence  to 
make  them  sweeter.  Yet  he  laid  them  there,  and  she  did  not  turn  away 
her  sinless  face  and  refuse  them.  She  stooped  from  heaven  and  raised 
them,  hiding  them,  perhaps,  among  fresher,  more  fragrant,  dowers  given 
her  by  better  children,  and  fitter  for  angel  eyes  to  see." 


CHRISTMAS  DAY  IN  THE  MORNING 


Christmas  Eve  In  Mexico 


By  F.  H.  Swket 


EXICAN  children  are  very  fond  of  the  poinsetta;  it  means  to 
them  far  more  than  merely  a  rich  scarlet  flower  with  odd- 
shaped  cups  in  its  center  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  honey- 
like substance.  Its  blooming  is  proof  positive  that  Christmas 
Eve,  or  "Ea  Noche  Buena,"  as  they  call  it,  is  close  at  hand, 
with  its  interesting-  celebration,  called  "Ea  Posada."  Unlike 
their  little  cousins  in  the  States,  Mexican  children  are  not 
"tucked  all  snug  in  their  beds"  at  an  excessively  early  hour. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  wide  awake,  and  can  hardly  con- 
tain themselves  and  wait  in  patience  for  the  older  folks  to  finish  "Ea 
Cena,"  which  is,  as  usual  in  Mexico^  a  formal  dinner. 

Like  everything  else,  however,  both  good  and  bad,  the  supper  is 
eventually  disposed  of,  with  a  fitting  finish  of  sweets  and  coffee,  and  then 
a  procession  is  formed  which  contains  every  member  of  the  family,  from 
the  dignified  old  grandfather  down  to  the  baby.  All  but  the  littlest  ones 
join  in  a  weird  and  stirring  song,  which  is  being  sung  in  every  household 
in  all  Mexico,  and,  with  lighted  candle,  the  procession  starts  most  serious- 
ly in  search  of  the  Child. 

Across  the  patio  they  troop,  and  then  around  the  splendid,  open-air 
central  square  which  all  well-to-do  Mexican  houses  possess,  sometimes 
with  a  paved  floor,  with  beautiful  gardens,  fountains,  and  great  masses  of 
orchids  hung  from  the  side  walls  or  pillars.  The  skilful  leader  makes  the 
wandering  a  long  one,  circling  around  the  pillars,  climbing  the  stairs,  and 
marching  around  the  balconies  from  which  glimpses  of  the  flowers  below 
are  caught  through  the  potted  plants  arranged  on  shelves  attached  to  the 
balcony  railing.  Through  the  rooms  which  connect  with  one  another  they 
search,  imitating  the  quest  of  the  Wise  Men  who  followed  the  Star  in 
the  olden  time. 

On  they  go,  always  singing,  while,  with  keen  anticipation,  they  wait 
for  the  opening  of  the  door  which  hides  the  Christ  child  from  their  long- 
ing gaze.  At  last  they  reach  the  sought-for  door,  and  then  a  wonderful 
scene  greets  their  eyes.  Very  skilfully  has  the  scene  been  arranged — the 
stable,  the  manger,  the  Holy  Family,  and  domestic  animals  of  all  kinds, 
And  even  the  Wise  Men,  whose  pilgrimage  they  have  imitated,  and  the 
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star,  are  all  before  them.  This  scene  is  almost  always  carried  out  with 
wonderful  realism,  in  some  cases  the  figures  and  animals  closely  approach- 
ing natural  size;  in  others,  they  are  small,  and  the  scene  occupies  a  low 
table,  so  that  the  smallest  child  can  see  plainly.  This  scene  is  greeted  with 
veneration  and  deep  feeling. 

The  various  religious  forms  and  ceremonies  are  carried  out,  and  then 
away  they  march  to  take  part  in  a  very  different  sort  of  proceeding.  They 
go  again  into  the  patio,  in  the  center  of  which  a  huge  paper  bag  hangs  well 
out  of  reach.  In  turn,  everyone  is  blindfolded  and  receives  a  cane.  The 
one  who  is  to  make  the  attempt  to  strike  and  burst  the  bag  is  turned  about 
and  as  thoroughly  mixed  up  as  to  locality  as  possible,  just  as  in  our  game 
of  blindman's  buff,  and  then  is  told  to  go  and  strike.  The  lucky  one,  with 
a  well-aimed  blow,  opens  to  all  the  waiting  ones  a  goodly  assortment  of 
candies,  nuts,  toys,  and  trinkets,  for  which  all  hands  are  privileged  to 
scramble,  and  thereby  gains  a  special  gift.  The  gifts  of  the  Magi  are 
typified  by  those  secured  from  the  mysterious  bag  in  the  patio. 

&   &   & 

Do  you  wish  to  draw  souls  to  Christ?  Then  let  your  souls  reflect  His 
love.    Be  gentle,  be  sweet,  be  patient. — Fr.  Hudson,  C.  S.  C. 

<y   <y   & 

The  real  waste  of  life  consists  in  the  love  we  have  not  given,  the  ser- 
vice we  have  not  rendered,  the  sacrifice  from  which  we  have  drawn  back. 


It  seems  a  little  thing  to  speak  kindly,  yet  crusty  questions  and  snap- 
pish answers  have  a  large  share  of  the  world's  unhappiness  to  answer  for. 

&  &■  & 

"I  wan'  to  be  procrastinated  at  de  nex'  corner,"  said  Mr.  Erastus 
Pinkley. 

"You  want  to  be  what  ?"  demanded  the  conductor. 

"Don't  lose  yo'  temper.  I  had  to  look  in  de  dictionary  myself  before 
I  found  out  'procrastinate'  means  'put  off.'  " 
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Our  Roll  of  Honor 


His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Farley 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  D.  D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Conroy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Grace 

Mr.  &  Airs.  John  W.  Mackay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb 

Paul  Smith,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ida  Barry  Ryan 

Mrs.  Anne  Kerin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace 

Raphael  Grace 

Clarence  Mackay 

Phelps  Smith 

Paul  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cox  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Agar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  AlcClure 

Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  C.  Farrell 

Henry  Conley 

Edward  Conley 

Edward  Smith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  De  Lancy  Kane 

Miss  Georgine  Iselin 

Miss  Annie  Leary 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  McElroy 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stewart  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Henry  James 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sinnott 

Dr.  &  Airs.  James  J.  Walsh 

Thomas  F.  Ryan 

William  H.  Gelshanen 


Mrs.  Henry  Haggerty 

John  J.  McGrane 

John  D.  Crimmins,  Sr. 

W.  Bourke  Cockran 

John  F.  O'Brien 

Thomas  F.  Conway 

Thomas  B.  Cotter 

Mortimer  Schiff 

Miss  L.  G.  Tiffany 

Henry  Phipps 

Adrian  Iselin,  Sr. 

A.  D.  Juilliard 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Smith 

Mrs.  Seton  Henry 

Mrs.  John  Kelly 

William  E.  Kerin 

Miss  K.  C.  Broderick 

John  T.AIcDonough 

Peter  H.  Malone 

Air.  &  Airs.  Charles  Farrelly 

Aliss  Louisa  Loree 

Miss  Teresa  O'Donohue 

J.  Lewis  Shafer 

Daniel  P.  Conway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  Brennen 

Rt.  Rev.  ATatthew  A.  Taylor 

Airs.  Alichael  Brennen 

Anson  R.  Flower 

Daniel  Cunningham 

Airs.  F.  Burrell  Hoffman 

Dr.  &  Airs.  M.  Noble 

H.  D.  Stevens 

Aliss  Mary  Reilly 

Senator  Murphy 

James  Douglas 

Samuel  Sachs 
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Airs.  Peter  Doelger  Walter  Guest  Kellogg 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Huntingdon  James  G.  Johnson 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sheehan  Frank  Walgering 

Roswell  P.  Flower  Edmund  Fitzgerald 

Laurence  Bardon  Francis  Higgins 

Edward  Eyre  John  Good  son 

John  L.  Smith  Miss  Grace  Dodge 

George  Smith  Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin 

Mrs.  Dulancy  Howland  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 

Mrs.  Edward  Rowan  Mrs.  B.  Conway 

Mrs.  John  Kelly  Miss  Elizabeth  Shanahan 
Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  Sr. 


The  man  who  thoroughly  loves  God  and  his  neighbor  is  the  only  man 
who  will  love  a  woman  ideally,  who  can  love  her  with  the  love  God  thought 
of  between  them  when  He  made  them  male  and  female.  The  man,  I 
repeat,  who  loves  God  with  his  very  life  and  his  neighbor  as  Christ  loves 
him  is  the  man  alone  who  is  capable  of  grand,  perfect,  glorious  love  to 
any  woman. — George  MacDonald. 

&    J&    j£? 

An  official  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  a  town  not  far  from  Boston 
notified  a  citizen  that  his  license  to  keep  a  cow  on  his  premises  had  expired. 
In  reply  to  this  letter  the  official  received  the  following  communication : 

"Monsieur  Bord  of  Helt — I  just  get  your  notis  that  my  licens  to  keep 
my  cow  has  expire.  I  wish  to  inform  you,  M'sieur  Bord  of  Helt,  that  my 
cow  she  beat  you  to  it — she  expire  t'ree  week  ago.  Much  oblige.  Yours 
with  respeck,  Pete ." 


The  more  the  Roman  clergy  come  to  know  of  the  laborious  life  which 
their  Bishop,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  leads,  the  more  astonished  they  are 
at  the  rigors  of  his  ascetic  life.  It  will  scarcely  be  thought  possible  for 
such  a  hard  worker  as  is  Benedict  XV.  to  subsist  on  the  meager  quantity 
of  food  which  His  Holiness  uses,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  a  fast. 
Lest  the  writer  might  be  considered  as  exaggerating  in  any  way  he  will 
not  go  into  some  details  in  this  matter,  at  least  for  the  present,  details  that 
brine  us  back  to  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  in  the  desert. 


ROCKS  AND  RILLS 
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THE  END  O'  THE  DAY 

Here's  the  end  o'  the  day, 

An'  this  weary  onld  planet 
Turns  again  to  the  gray, 

Dewy  dusk  that  began  it. 
An'  meself  that's  no  more 

Xor  a  midge  or  a  flea. 
Or  a  sand  o'  trie  shore, 

Who'd  be  thinkin'  of  me 
At  the  end  o'  the  day  ? 

Here's  the  end  o'  the  day. 

An'  it's  little  I'm  winnin' 
Wid  my  toilin'  away 

Since  the  same  was  beginnin' ; 
But  for  all  I'm  so  small, 

Trudgin'  on  by  my  lone, 
If  no  evil  befall 

I've  a  world  o'  my  own 
At  the  end  n'  the  day. 

Here's  the  end  o'  the  day. 

An'  the  stars,  growin'  bolder, 
Xow  the  sun  is  away. 

Peep  above  the  hill's  shoulder; 
An'  'tis  they  that  can  see 

That  the  dusty  boreen 
Is  a  king's  road  for  me 

To  my  castle  an'  queen, 
At  the  end  o'  the  day. 

T.  A.  DALY,  in  Madrigali. 


"Were  the  eggs  you  got  from  the  grocer  fresh?"  Mrs.  Kawler  asked. 

"Oh,  obsoletelv,"  reolied  Mrs.  lUunderby. 
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Vessels  Built  By  Contract  j; 


«      Foot  of  Baldwin  Avenue  WEEHAWKEN,  N.  J.      g 
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Montville  Finishing  Company 

Telephone  Boonton  333  MONTVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


CRYSTAL  LAKE  WEAVING  COMPANY 

WOVEN  LABELS 

Mill-CRYSTAL    LAKE,    NEW  JER5EY 


CARDINAL  &  BECKER 

26  FULTON  STREET 
PATTERSON.  N.  J. 


Union  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Company 

VESSEL  REPAIRS  IN  WOOD  OR  IRON 

Telephone  904  Union  Dry  Docks  and  Shipyard,  WEEHAWKEN,  N,  J. 
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55       TELEPHONE.  OAKLAND  No.  2 


ESTABLISHED  1894       5? 
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WILKENS  BROTHERS 

LUDO  WILKENS,  Proprietor 
Manufacturers,  Importers  and   Dealers  in 

CURLED    HAIR 

Bass,  Brush  Fibres,  Horse  Hair  and  Bristles 

Tampico,  Rice  Root,  Split  Bamboo,  Kittool,  Cocoa  Fibse,  H.  V.  Bassine,  Crude        5? 

Palmyra,  All  Sizes  Bass  Made  to  Order,   Imitation  Kittool,  Patent  Fibre,  j? 

African  Fibre,  Crude  Goat  Hair,  V  Knives,  Shears,  Combs,  etc.  *; 


OAKLAND,  BERGEN  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY 
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V. 


The 

A.  P.  Smith  Manufacturing 

Company 

Manufacturers  of 

WATERWORKS  SUPPLIES 
General  Machinists  and  Founders 

EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMEXTS 


JACQUES  WOLF  CO. 


PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 


B.  G.  Volger  Mfg. 
Co.,  Inc. 


PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 


John  Giesinger 

Jobber  In 

GROCERS',   BUTCHERS', 

BAKERS'  AND  HARDWARE 

SPECIALTIES 

Paper,  Bags,  Sacks,  Cordage 
and  Housefurnishings 

53  and  55  Bedford  Street 
Telephone  957  Waverly 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Established  1898  Incorporated  1902 

H.  H.  Brown  &  Sons  Co. 

Dyers,  Bleachers  and  Finishers  of  Plain  and  Mercerized  Cotton 
Yarns.     Glazing  and  Polishing,  Cone  Tube  and  Cop  Winding. 

13-33  Fourth  Avenue  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Schadell  Silk  Co. 

PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 


H.  Henni£,  Pres.  Telephone  627  F.  Henni£,Sec'y  and  Treas. 

Columbia  Heater  Co. 

Coppersmiths         All  Kinds  of  Copper  Work 

396-398  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cor.  East  19th  Street  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Specialty  Handle  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  Jersey  Railroad  Ave.  and  Green  St.        NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Seton  Leather  Company 

62  VERONA  AVENUE  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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8      Established   1896  WM.  THOMPSON,  Pres. 

Telephone  215 

GLOBE  DYE  WORKS 


COTTON  AND  WOOD 
SILK  DYERS 


8      Foot  of  Van  Houten  Street  PA7ERSON,  NEW  JERSEY      £ 


Compliments  of 

PEERLESS  I 

PLUSH  MANUFACTURING  | 

COMPANY  | 

PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY  | 
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NATIONAL  DYE  WORKS 


PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Telephone  4924 

B.  FRIEDMAN  SILK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Broad  Silks 

Ashley  Mill 
Warren  Street  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Telephone  2340  Paterson 

B.  BORNSTEIN 

Manufacturer  of  Broad  Silks 

58  Railroad  Ave.,        PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Henry  Muhs  Company 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Telephone  4276 


M.  Bornstein  &  Sons 


Broad  Silk  Manufacturers        Baratheas  Our  Specialty 

22-136  BOND  STREET  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Compliments  of 

HENRY  DOHERTY,  JR. 


PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Julius  Brandes 

Belmont  Silk  Co. 

Manufacturing  Co. 

BROAD  SILK 

MANUFACTURERS 

SILK  RIBBONS 

BINDINGS 

Etc. 

Rosenheim  Mill 

Telephone  193  Paterson 

PATERSON,    NEW  JERSEY 

MARSHALL  AND  DAKOTA    STREETS 

New  York  Office  1  133  Broadway 

PATERSON,    NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone  Farra^ut  9394 
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55  TELEPHONE  1986  BERGEN 


STOLLWERCK  COCOA 
COMPANY 

Inc. 


g 


257-269  WEST  SIDE  AVENUE 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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Compliments  of 

GEO.  G.  RAYMOND 


President 

TIETJEN  AND  LANG  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

HOBOKEN,   NEW  JERSEY 
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BEGI/tl   in  Tnl3  Bvll-l> 

M»V    IS  18?$..    VlS 


Sanatorium  (gabrifla.    Aotrnnbarka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drain  .ge,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele 
phone.  Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY  MEDICAI,  STAFF 

Our  Advisory   Medical  Staff  is  composed  of 

Martin  Burke,  Constantine  Maguire,  Alexander  A.  Smith,  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  John  E.  Stillwell,  vVm.  T 
McMannis,  D.  Mason,  Z.  H.  Ethier,  Lawrence  K.  Flick  J.  J.  Shea,  J.  J.  Walsh,  S  A.  Knopf,  J.  J.  Burke,  R.  S 
Macdonald,  C.  J.  Tyson. 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
H.  J.   Blankemeyer,   M.  D. 


ASSISTANT  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
I.   E.  Richards,   M.  D. 
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THE 

iimt&ty  (Companion 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of 
September  and  continuing  for  forty 
weeks,  until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 

Single  Subscriptions  SI. 00  a  Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  SUNDAY  COMPANION  PUB.  CO. 

256  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 

PINE  &  CORBETT,  Props. 

The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  afl  the  year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
$2.50  per  day  and  up. 

Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc, 
on  application 

SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


"Leonard's" 

offers  you  a  service  that 
will  make  your  shopping 
easy  and  pleasant — over 
our  counters  or  through 
our  MailOrderDepartment, 
anything,  everything  you 
want  for  outdoors  or  in- 
doors. 

Have   Our  Catalogue  Convenient 


W.  G.  Leonard  &  Go. 

Dept.  17.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y, 


A.  FORTUNE  &  CO 


1  tirnitnre,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades,  etc. 
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Sa    auacLake,  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
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Compliments  of 

The  G.  F.  Harvey  Co. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


Founded  in  1859 

Dr.  W.  J.  P.  Kingsley  &  Co. 
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An  Easter  Song 

Robin  Redbreast's  cheery  spring  call 

Rings  athwart  the  greening  wold — 
Lo!  his  sprightly  form  and  graceful 
Flits  about  the  loosened  mold. 

Loud  the  bustling  sparrow  chirpeth 

Farewell  to  winds  bleak  and  chill. 
Bidding  welcome  to  the  sunshine 

In  the  vale  and  on  the  hill. 

Finny  rovers  in  deep  waters 

Wanton  to  the  surface  line, 
Reckless  quite  of  fishers'  ruses. 

As  tho'  drunk  with  Spring's  young  wine. 

E'en  the  silent,  sightless  dweller 

In  the  earth  we  mortals  tread 
Drags  across  our  path  his  slow  length, 

To  the   joy  of  new  life  wed. 

Loosed  from  winter's  icy  fetters, 

By  the  sun's  first  vernal  ray, 
Hies  the  brook  to  lake  and  river, 
Babbling  softly  all  the  way. 

Foremost  of  the  flow'rs,  '"the  crocus 

Shows  its  lamp  of  yellow  flame," 
Lighting  its  belated  fellows 

In  their  struggling  skyward  aim. 

Comes  a  hymn  of  triumph  o'er  death 
From  each  thing  on  earth,  in  air; 
Nature  chaunts  forth,  '"Resurrection!" 
'Tis  a  life-song  everywhere. 


-Z.  Pclo quin. 


The   Service    Flag 

By  Wiluam  Allsn  Knight. 

It  is  appropriate  here,  in  the  day  of  these  incessant  church  flag-rais- 
ings, to  quote  this  charming  little  poem  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Boston  Herald  and  Journal : 

"A  child's  pure  eyes  can  mirror  more 

Than  world-worn  hearts  are  apt  to  see!" 

So  thought  I,  when  a  passing  friend 
This  story  left  with  me. 

A  neighbor's  little  one  looked  out, 

As  evening  shadows  filled  the  room, 
Beneath  a  one-star  service  flag 

Against  the  window's  gloom. 

The  prattler  spied  the  evening  star 

Where  red  still  bordered  paling  blue, 
"Oh,  mother,  look!"  he  called,  "God's  hung 

His  service  flag  up,  too !" 

( )ne  mother  hand  caressed  their  flag ; 

The  other  toyed  with  flaxen  hair ; 
Her  lips  then  gave  her  child  a  kiss — 

They  gave  her  God  a  prayer. 

And  then,  "Yes,  dear,"  the  mother  sighed. 

Ere  long  she  cheered  her  voice  to  say : 
"God  let  His  Son  leave  home  for  us — 

For  Him  our  John's  away/' 

A  child's  pure  eyes  can  mirror  more 

Than  world-worn  hearts  are  apt  to  see ; 

But  sorrow-deepened  souls  alone 
Discern  life's  sanctity. 

Seldom  has  the  union  of  religion  and  true  patriotism  been  expressed 
in  a  way  so  touching  and  so  sure  to  reach  the  hearts  of  all  Christians. 
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Aunt  Julia 


00 

/ 

By  William  Dudley  Pelley 
{In  The  American  Magazine.) 

HEN  Sam  Hod  and  I  first  came  to  this  little  Vermont  com- 
munity and  made  over  two  struggling  weeklies  into  our 
present  daily.,  even  back  in  1892  Aunt  Julia  Farrington  was 
old. 

We  had  been  running  our  paper  but  a  week  when  she 
entered  our  office  for  the  first  time.  She  was  a  tall,  straight, 
fine  old  lady  with  snow-white  hair.  About  her  always  was 
an  atmosphere  of  delightful  poise,  of  culture,  of  motherli- 
ness,  of  high-bred  refinement.  She  impressed  us  as  the 
character  that  every  man  feels  his  mother  would  have  been  if  spared  to 
old  age.  She  was  after  the  manner  of  elderly  woman  that  even  we  middle- 
aged  folks  could  go  to  with  our  troubles,  our  doubts,  our  perplexities,  and 
find  a  strong,  sure  soul  ready  to  listen.  She  would  listen  gravely,  judi- 
cially, sympathetically,  and  have  positive  remedial  advice  when  we  were 
done. 

"I  am  very  glad,"  she  said  in  rich,  kindly  tones,  "that  you  two  young 
men  have  displayed  the  enterprise  to  combine  our  two  weeklies  into  a 
daily.  Paris  will  support  your  venture,  I  am  certain.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  want  to  do  my  part ;  here  is  my  check  for  fifteen  dollars.  It  will 
pay  my  subscription  for  ten  years  and  help  you  that  much  financially  in 
your  initial  struggle." 

We  youngsters  were  both  surprised  and  delighted,  naturally.  I  be- 
lieve we  expressed  ourselves  profusely  to  that  effect. 

"I  am  not  doing  this  from  any  other  motive  than  a  sincere  desire  to 
assist  you,"  she  continued  in  her  careful  and  old-fashioned  book-English. 
"Yet  I  have  an  item  here  which  it  would  gratify  me  very  much  if  you 
would  publish." 

We  assured  Aunt  Julia  that  all  articles  of  a  legitimate  news  nature, 
were  welcome.     So  from  her  Boston  bag  she  took  a  sheet  of  note  paper. 
"My  daughter  Elizabeth  out  in  Kansas  City  lost  her  husband  Tues- 
day," she  declared.     "But  many  people  around  here  will  remember  the 
Fleming  family  before  they  went  West  and  be  interested   to  know  the 
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details  of  Will  Fleming's  death.     I  have  written  his  obituary." 

We  were  properly  sympathetic,  and  assured  her  we  would  publish 
the  item  in  a  good  position. 

"Will  your  daughter  return  to  Paris  now  that  she  is  a  widow?" 
asked  Sam. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Aunt  Julia  replied.  "You  see,  they've  got  a  boy, 
and  Will's  people  think  a  heap  of  that  youngster.  They'll  probably  want 
Elizabeth  and  the  child  to  stay  out  there  with  them." 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  time  of  other  people  was  of  value,  the 
old  lady  arose.  With  a  soft  "Good  afternoon"  she  left  us,  closing  the  door 
very  carefully  behind  her. 

"Can  you  beat  that?"  exclaimed  Sam.  "Fifteen  dollars,  a  concise 
and  clean-cut  item,  does  her  business  without  an  extra  word  and  gets  out. 
A  remarkable  old  lady!" 

Seated  before  our  exchange  table  was  our  local  liveryman,  Uncle 
Joseph  Fodder.  He  was  our  town  encyclopedia,  our  authority  on  all 
matters  having  to  do  with  our  community's  "kin-ology,"  a  gruff,  kindly, 
Civil  War  veteran  with  a  wooden  leg. 

"You  said  something,  young  man,"  he  confirmed.  "That's  Jonathan 
Farrington's  widow.     Cod  never  made  a  finer  woman." 

We  pressed  Uncle  Joe  for  information  about  the  old  lady.  We 
wanted  to  know  all  available  details  about  the  townfolk  among  whom  we 
had  cast  our  fortunes.     So  Uncle  Joe  went  on : 

"Her  whole  family's  summed  up  in  her.  She's  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Her  two  boys  marched  off  to  the  war  o'  '61  with  their 
dad.  He  was  killed  at  Gettysburg.  Jack  and  Fred  both  died  o'  fever  in 
Southern  prisons.  That  left  her  without  men-folks.  Rut  it  warn't  in  her 
to  knuckle  under.  During  the  war  she  kept  John's  business  runnin'  her- 
self, so's  he'd  have  it  when  he  come  back.  When  she  knew  he  wasn't 
comhr  back,  she  sold  out.  She's  been  livin'  ever  since  on  the  proceeds — 
and  what  investments  she's  made — and  the  help  her  girls  give  her  before 
she  lost  them,  too.  All  she's  got  left  now  is  one  daughter  and  her  grand- 
son,  a  boy  she's  never  seen.     They  live  out  West." 

Uncle  Joe  ruminated  sadly  for  a  minute.     Then  he  went  on: 

"She  lives  down  in  that  old  brick  house  at  the  corner  o'  Walnut  and 
Pine  Streets,  the  house  that  looks  like  a  picture  out  o'  yesterday  with  its 
iron  fences  and  old-fashioned  posy  beds  and  the  terracotta  statue  in  the 
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yard.  Lives  there  all  alone  exceptin'  for  Bob  Leonard,  who  cares  for 
the  place.  Does  her  own  work  and  sort  o'  mothers  the  whole  darn  town, 
without  the  whole  darn  town  knowin'  it.  Year  after  year  she  lives  there 
with  her  garden,  her  old  horsehair  furniture  and  her  old  daguerreotypes. 
That  big  house,  all  full  o  'strange  footsteps,  familiar  whispers  and  little 
ghosts;  it's  all  a  mystery  to  me  she's  so  pleasant  and  mellow  and  beautiful 
as  she  is.  I  tell  you,  boys,  a  life  like  she's  lived  and  is  livin'  in  these  sun- 
set years  o'  her'n    is  a  benediction  to  the  race." 

Uncle  Joe  returned,  with  traces  of  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  his  account 
of  the  Grand  Army  gathering  printed  in  the  county-seat  paper. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  very  many  times  before,  time 
goes  quickly  in  the  publication  of  a  country  daily  newspaper.  Week  after 
week  we  meet  the  pay  roll.  Year  after  year  the  midsummer  clearance 
sales  of  our  merchants  follow  the  Easter  advertising.  It  is  only  a  little 
time  before  we  are  worrying  over  our  lack  of  equipment  or  help  to  handle 
the  Christmas  business.  Some  day  a  little  girl  in  pinafores  and  pigtails 
is  sent  in  with  an  ad  for  the  candy  store.  That  little  girl  only  yesterday 
was  represented  by  a  birth  notice  in  our  paper.  It  comes  to  us  with  a  jolt 
that  eight  or  ten  years  have  slipped  away.  Then  a  new  President  is 
elected.  We  write  editorially,  comparing  his  policies  with  those  who  have 
represented  his  party  before  him.  We  speak  of  Hanna  and  McKinley 
from  a  personal  knowledge,  having  criticised  them  at  the  time.  The  proof- 
reader jolts  us  again  with  the  observation  that  McKinley  was  first  elected 
over  twenty  years  ago.    Twenty  years  !    To  think  of  it ! 

Year  after  year  passed  and  we  came  to  know  indeed  what  an  institu- 
tion Aunt  Julia  Farrington  was  in  our  community.  But  the  years  did  not 
seem  to  touch  her.  Her  beautiful  hair  could  grow  no  whiter.  Although 
her  face  gradually  became  traced  with  more  and  more  wrinkles,  her 
knuckles  grew  bonier  and  more  prominent,  and  her  eyes  lost  some  of  their 
luster,  her  mind  remained  as  clear  and  active  as  that  of  a  middle-aged 
woman,  and  her  ministrations  to  the  community  continued  unceasingly. 
Whenever  Doctor  Johnson  needed  a  woman  to  assist  in  the  care  of  some 
poor  soul  who  couldn't  afford  a  trained  nurse  from  Burlington,  he  sent 
for  Aunt  Julia.  She  had  been  present  at  the  advent  of  more  fiery-fleshed, 
lusty-throated  little  shavers  into  this  addled  old  world,  and  helped  lay  out 
more  tired  souls  who  had  closed  their  eyes  in  the  peace  which  passeth 
understanding,  than  any  other  woman  in  Paris.   Women  who  couldn't  ^et 
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along  with  their  husbands,  threw  shawls  about  their  shoulders  in  the 
height  of  the  domestic  altercation  and  fled  to  tell  Aunt  Julia  all  about  it. 
Lovers  who  had  quarreled  told  Aunt  Julia  they  were  sorry  before  they 
told  each  other. 

Then,  one  morning  in  191 1  there  walked  into  our  office  a  young  man 
who  caused  our  bookkeeper,  June  Farley,  to  grab  for  her  clandestine 
mirror  and  powder-dab. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  was  a  good-looking  young  chap.  He 
was  more  than  that :  in  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  the  set  of  his  fine 
head,  the  strength  of  his  face  and  jaw,  especially  in  the  clear,  direct  gaze 
of  his  coal-black  eyes,  there  was  a  personality  such  as  our  town  does  not 
hold  long  in  a  young  man,  because  smart  young  men  of  his  type  seek  larger 
and  more  promising  opportunities  elsewhere.  As  June  said  afterward, 
many  times  afterward,  the  "brains  stuck  out  all  over  him." 

"My  name  is  Fleming,"  he  introduced  himself  to  Sam,  "John  F. 
Fleming.  You  are  acquainted  with  my  grandmother,  I  believe.  She  is 
Mrs.  Julia  Farrington." 

"You're  the  son  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  !"  declared  Sam. 

"I  was,"  he  replied  with  soft  and  very  agreeable  good  breeding.  "My 
mother  is  dead." 

"What!"  we  exclaimed.     "Has  Aunt  Julia  lost  her  last  daughter?" 

The  young  man  toyed  with  the  edge  of  last  year's  bound  file  of  "Tele- 
graphs."    It  plainly  pained  him  to  discuss  the  subject. 

"Yes,"  he  replied ;  "my  mother  passed  away  last  Tuesday  in  Kansas 
City.  That  is  why  I  am  here.  The  funeral  was  held  there,  but  burial  is  to 
be  beside  my  father  in  the  local  cemetery  here.  I  accompanied  the  body- 
East  for  interment.  I  am  here  this  morning  because  I  have  written  an 
account  of  my  mother's  illness,  death  and  funeral.  I  should  like  you  to 
publish  it." 

He  gave  us  several  sheets  of  paper. 

"Poor  Aunt  Julia,"  commented  Sam  sadly;  "she  has  lived  to  bury 
all  her  children.     She  will  be  lonesome  from  now  on." 

"It  has  been  decided  that  I  am  to  live  with  her,"  declared  the  grand- 
son. "My  mother's  affairs  in  Kansas  City  have  all  been  wound  up — or 
are  in  process  of  winding  up  by  our  attorneys." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
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"Mr.  James  Thorne  of  the  local  knitting  mills  and  an  old  friend  of 
our  family  came  over  last  night  to  offer  sympathy  and  whatever  aid  he 
could  give.  Incidentally,  before  he  left,  he  offered  me  a  place  in  his  office. 
It  is  possible  that  1  may  accept.  As  you  say,  my  grandmother  has  buried 
all  of  her  family  but  myself.  She  is  getting  along  in  years — she  will  be 
eighty-six  her  next  birthday,  you  know.  And  it  looks  to  be  my  duty  to 
stav  with  her  until  the  end.  At  her  age  it  certainly  cannot  be  very  far 
away." 

The  daughter's  body  arrived  and  was  laid  beside  her  husband's  in  the 
cemetery  on  the  hill.  John  Farrington  Fleming  took  the  place  offered  him 
in  Jim  Thome's  office.  This  was  six  years  ago.  And  in  the  old  brick 
house  on  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Pine  Streets  old  Aunt  Julia,  still  with 
none  of  her  faculties  impaired  noticeably,  began  the  living  of  the  after- 
glow of  a  long  and  beautiful  life. 

The  solicitude  of  old  Aunt  Julia  for  her  fine  grandson  was  pathetic. 
It  has  been  said  that  grandparents  often  think  more  of  their  children's 
children  than  of  their  own.  In  Aunt  Julia  we  were  presented  with  almost 
daily  proof. 

If  in  the  twilight  of  her  quiet  front  parlor  the  old  lady  ever  sat  with 
her  thoughts  on  other  years,  or  if  on  gray  days  she  took  from  the  lower 
shelf  of  the  whatnot  the  basket  of  daguerreotypes  and  gazed  again  into 
the  features  of  loved  ones,  or  recalled  the  great  glory  which  had  vanished 
from  that  house,  she  had  some  solace  in  the  personality  of  Johnny  Flem- 
ing. The  blood  of  his  mother  and  his  mother's  people  ran  in  his  veins. 
Fondly  the  old  lady  waited  for  him  to  marry,  for  though  it  might  deprive 
her  of  him.  yet  it  might  assure  her  before  she  went  home  that  the  War- 
field- Farrington  blood  was  not  doomed  to  perish  wholly  from  the  town 
and  state. 

June  Farley  of  our  office  did  her  best  to  ensnare  Johnny  Fleming. 
So  did  countless  other  princesses  of  our  town.  But  he  refused  to  be 
ensnared.  As  for  Johnny  himself,  he  often  laughingly  remarked  that  he 
was  too  interested  in  his  job  to  allow  of  the  distractions  a  girl  would  cause. 
Certain  it  was  that  almost  from  the  first  month  he  became  an  influence  in 
Jim  Thome's  office  and  his  business. 

Good  help  is  hard  to  get  in  a  little  town  like  Paris.  Men  with  brains 
usually  have  wives  who  cannot  bear  the  quiet  social  life  of  a  boardwalk 
community.     Johnnv  Fleming  was  well  on  his  way  toward  a  five-thousand- 
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dollar  executiveship  before  he  had  been  with  Jim  a  year.  And  the  day 
that  Jim  entrusted  him  with  general  direction  of  all  the  Thorne  salesmen, 
our  local  manufacturer  openly  voiced  his  fear  at  the  Citizens'  Club  of  the 
day  when  Aunt  Julia  would  go  from  among  us,  entirely  aside  from  losing 
her  to  the  community.  That  day  might  mean  the  cessation  of  Johnny's 
interest  in  Paris. 

"How  old  is  young  Fleming?"  asked  Sam  suddenly,  overhearing 
Jim's  remark. 

"Thirty-two  years  old,"  replied  Jim. 

Sam  accepted  the  age,  and  then  forgot  about  it.  There  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  Jim's  word,  nor  Johnny's  word,  if  that  was  the  age  he 
had  given  out.  He  looked  that  age.  He  acted  that  age.  If  there  had 
been  any  reason  for  suspicion,  we  might  have  figured  up  from  our  files 
of  the  old  "Weekly  Telegraph"  when  John  Farrington  was  killed  in  the 
war,  the  age  of  his  daughters,  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  to  Jack  Fleming, 
and  thus  arrive  at  an  estimate  which  might  lead  to  puzzled  interrogatories. 
But  again,  there  was  no  reason  for  such  suspicion.  Sam  Hod  told  me 
afterward  that  in  looking  over  the  poll  list  one  year  after  Johnny  had  come 
among  us  he  saw  where  young  Fleming's  age  was  set  down,  and  that  the 
lapse  of  time  about  compared  with  Jim's  statement.  No,  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  offhandedly  that  the  boy  was  thirty-two  years  old. 

And  so  Johnny  Fleming  grew  into  a  place  of  great  responsibility  at 
the  knitting  mills.  And  so  his  grandmother  lived  on  in  the  brick  house 
on  Walnut  Street.  So  our  town  grew  apace.  So,  in  common  with 
millions  of  other  small-community  people  all  over  the  nation,  we  lived 
our  lives  day  after  day,  not  very  rich,  not  very  poor,  not  very  successful, 
not  very  unsuccessful,  more  or  less  uneventfully,  little  dreaming  of  the 
great  Armageddon  toward  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  drifting. 

One  morning  I  went  into  Jim  Service's  news-room  to  get  the  copy 
of  the  New  York  paper  from  which  the  "Telegraph"  clipped  most  of  its 
afternoon  war  news  for  the  country  clientele.  The  papers  had  been 
carrying  huge  black  heads  of  late.  This  morning  the  heads  were  larger 
and  blacker  than  ever:  "Men  2T  to  31  will  be  drafted." 

These  were  the  words  the  folks  in  the  news-room  read,  announcing 
the  result  of  the  long  wrangle  in  Congress  over  the  age  limit.  And 
among  those  folks  getting  their  regular  city  papers  was  Johnny  Fleming. 
He  stood  in  the  little  crowd  of  home  folks  reading  the  details  underneath 
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the  headlines,  impervious  to  the  good-natured  pushing  and  shoving  that 
marks  the  arrival  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  papers  each  morning  in 
Paris. 

"Twenty-one  to  thirty-one,"  I  remarked  to  him.  "Well,  John,  that's 
lucky  for  you,  hut  luckier  for  old  Aunt  Julia.     That  lets  you  out.*' 

He  looked  at  me  perplexedly  for  a  moment.  There  was  a  faint 
pallor  on  his  blue-shaven  face.  In  quiet,  even  voice  he  said,  after  wetting 
his  lips : 

"Yes.  that  is  lucky — it  lets  me  out." 

Turning,  he  wormed  his  way  through  the  thumb-nail  crowd  between 
Jim  Service's  side  counters,  and  left  the  place  quickly. 

"He  acts  as  if  he  was  scared,"  laughed  Nellie  Boyce,  the  clerk  in 
the  news-room,  who  had  witnessed  the  dialogue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Fleming  boy  was  scared.  We  little  suspected 
how  much. 

When  he  left  the  news-room  he  did  not  head,  as  usual,  for  the 
knitting  mills.  He  moved  aimlessly  through  the  common,  down  North 
Maple  Street,  out  toward  the  flats  and  the  open  country.  The  news- 
paper was  crushed  in  his  hand.  His  pallor  had  increased.  His  eyes  were 
set,  staring  straight  ahead. 

"My  lord!"  he  cried  hoarsely  to  himself.  "What  shall  I  do?  What 
shall  I  do?  Why  didn't  the}'  leave  the  age  limit  at  twenty-seven  as  the 
war  college  wanted?  That  would  indeed  have  let  me  out.  But  now  it's 
thirty-one.  How  can  I  ever  explain  to  the  town,  to  Jim  Thorne,  to  every- 
one, that  I'm  not  thirty-two  but  only  twenty-eight,  that  I've  been  four 
years  younger  than  everyone  thought  me  all  along?" 

He  stumbled  along,  torn  by  this  dilemma.  He  had  been  but  twenty- 
two  when  he  came  East  with  his  mother's  body.  He  had  told  Jim 
Thorne  he  was  twenty-six,  because  he  felt  that  Jim  would  never  trust  a 
twenty-two-year-old  boy  with  the  responsibilities  that  Johnny  Fleming, 
with  the  mettle  and  the  brain  that  were  his  birthright,  had  felt  himself 
capable  of  shouldering.  He  had  told  Jim  he  was  twenty-six:  to  be  con- 
sistent and  cover  the  deceit  of  an  unthinking  moment  he  had  been  obliged 
to  tell  everyone  he  was  twenty-six. 

From  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  had  gone  on  with  his  career  in  our 
community.  Six  years  had  passed.  He  held  a  town  office  because  he 
was  "over  thirty."     He  had  set  down  his  aee  in  lodges  and  societies  and 
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poll  registrations,  until  all  Paris  knew  him  to  be  thirty-two.  Every  man 
has  one  little  pet  lie  he  has  been  telling  over  and  over  for  so  many  years 
that  even  he  has  forgotten  it  is  a  fabrication.     John   Fleming's  age  was 

his.  He  had  the  brains  of  a  man  four  years  older;  he  had  done  the  work 
of  a  man  four  years  older.  The  whole  town  believed  him  to  be  thirty-two. 
Nowhere  could  he  recall  one  single  place  where  his  true  age  was  known — 
to  the  present  generation — to  anyone  who  would  have  a  purpose  in  looking 
it  up  in  the  Kansas  City  records. 

It  had  come  to  him  that  because  of  an  odd  business  necessity  he  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age  to  all  his  immediate  world.  (  )nly  in  his  heart  lay 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  within  the  draftable  age — only  in  his  heart, 
and  somewhere  in  the  mazes  of  the  birth  records  of  a  Western  metropolis, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  his  grandmother.  He  need  divulge  his  secret  to 
no  one.  The  kan-a-  City  statistics  would  never  be  investigated.  As  for 
his  grandmother — he  knew  that  he  had  only  to  appeal  to  her  love  for  him, 
to  the  necessity  to  save  his  life  from  the  fatal  battlefields  of  Europe  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  Farrington-Warfield  line  and  blood,  to  silence  her. 

And  yet  he  was  not  thirty-two.  The  sterling  qualities  in  him,  be- 
queathed through  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  gentlemen  of  honor,  soldiers, 
good  and  patriotic  citizens,  flayed  him  for  his  cowardice.  And  as  he 
walked  along  his  misery  increased.  He  grew  frantic  at  the  problem  which 
appeared  ahead — which  he  must  solve  by  the  fifth  of  June. 

At  noontime  he  came  home  to  the  brick  house  in  Walnut  Street.  He 
was  very  pale ;  there  was  the  misery  of  an  assertive  young  man'-  indecision 
in  his  clear  black  eyes. 

Aunt  Mary  Purse  met  him  at  the  door. 

"Don't  go  near  the  side  bedroom.  John."  she  said:  "your  grand- 
mother's in  there  sleeping.  She  went  out  in  the  wet  last  night  to  cut  some 
tl^wcrs  for  the  sick  Hopper  woman,  and  this  forenoon  the  grip  has  gi  I 
her.  Doctor  Johnson's  been  here  twice  this  morning.  We've  been  trying 
to  get  you  at  the  mill,  but  Mr.  Thorne  said  you  hadn't  repi  rted  for  work 
ibis  morning." 

[ohn  Fleming  stopped  on  the  threshold. 

His  grandmother,  at  ninet)  two,  had  succumbed  to  an  attack  o\  grip. 
Could  she,  at  her  advanced  age,  survive  it?  It  was  the  first  question 
which  occurred  to  him.  Neither  could  he  help  the  sudden  suggestion 
that  thrust  itself  upward  into  his  distraught  mind:     If  she  did  not — the 
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only  person  in  Paris  who  really  knew  his  correct  age,  the  only  one  who 
might  give  him  any  trouble,  who  might  hold  the  right  above  the  pain  of 
her  heart — would  be  removed.  He  flushed  shamefacedly  at  the  thought. 
But  he  could  not  keep  it  from  him ;  it  fought  against  the  family  quality 
that  was  rebelling  within  him.  He  compromised  by  telling  himself  that 
it  was  not  physical  cowardice  which  kept  him  from  the  decision  to 
register  on  the  fifth  of  June — he  compromised  by  telling  himself  that  he 
would  wait  and  see  how  badly  his  grandmother  was  stricken.  He  tiptoed 
softly  into  her  room. 

Days  followed  in  which  the  weather-beaten  green  blinds  were  closed 
on  the  windows  of  the  brick  house  on  Walnut  Street.  Through  the 
month  of  May  Aunt  Julia  had  pneumonia,  and  had  it  badly.  Along  about 
the  fifteenth,  Doctor  Johnson  told  Pinkie  Price,  our  reporter,  that  the  end 
of  her  long  life  was  in  sight  at  last.  It  could  only  be  a  matter  of  days. 
For  hours  at  a  stretch  the  old  lady  lay  corpselike  in  the  side  bedroom. 
Neighbors  moved  on  tiptoe  through  the  house. 

Still  Aunt  Julia  clung  to  life.  Each  evening  she  seemed  weaker,  her 
heart  scarcely  beating.  Each  morning  she  was  still  with  us.  It  was  the 
wonder  of  our  office,  our  town,  of  all  who  knew  or  heard  of  the  case,  when 
along  about  the  twentieth  of  May  Doctor  Johnson  came  from  her  room 
shaking  his  head  and  declaring  perplexedly,  "That  woman  is  getting  bet- 
ter. I  never  heard  anything  like  it.  Yes,  sir,  getting  better!  I'll  be 
darned  if  she  ain't !" 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  Aunt  Julia  Farrington's  ninety-third  birth- 
day, the  old  lady  sat  up  in  bed  for  three  hours.  She  was  denied  her  spec- 
tacles and  reading  matter.  But  a  few  close  neighbors  and  friends  were 
allowed  in  to  see  her. 

Later  in  the  day,  John  came  into  her  room,  seemingly  preoccupied 
with  a  weighty  matter. 

"Nannie,"  he  said,  turning  to  gaze  out  of  the  window,  "I'm  up  against 
a  tough  problem.  Now  that  you're  on  the  mend  I  suppose  I  can  tell  you 
about  it." 

"Yes,  laddie/'  she  said. 

"Xannie.  for  the  last  three  months  things  haven't  been  going  right 
down  at  New  York,  and  I've  had  to  let  them  run  themselves  because  I 
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couldn't  leave  yon  while  you  were  in  such  a  precarious  condition.  I  may 
even  have  to  go  to  South  America  about  our  export  trade.  Now  that 
you're  better  I  suppose  you'll  consent  to  let  me  go." 

"Certainly,  laddie.     You  really  needn't  have  stayed  on  my  account." 

"I — I  may  be  gone  quite  a  long  time,  Nannie." 

'•My  time  hasn't  yet  come,  laddie.  I'll  be  waiting  for  you  when  you 
get  back.    When  must  you  leave  ?" 

"1 — I  should  have  left  weeks  ago,  Nannie.  The — the  sooner  I  get 
away,  the  better." 

"I'll  have  Mary  Purse  help  you  pack  your  things  right  off.  I  shall 
certainly  apologize  to  Mr.  Thorne  when  I  see  him  for  holding  up  his  busi- 
ness just  for  the  illness  of  one  old  woman  like  me." 

"No,  no,  Xannie!"  exclaimed  the  boy  quickly.  "You  mustn't  say  a 
word  to  Mr.  Thorne." 

Something  in  his  tone  caught  her  quick  intuition.  She  peered 
through  her  spectacles  at  him  sharply.  But  he  was  pacing  the  room  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  apparently  troubled  by  his  business,  and  she  said  no 
more. 

Winter  stayed  late  in  Vermont  this  year.  The  spring  was  cold  and 
raw  and  rainy.  Crops  were  halted,  seed  rotted  in  the  soil.  The  fourth  of 
June  in  Paris  was  a  dank,  lowering,  rainy  day,  one  of  those  freak  cold 
days  that  sometimes  come  to  Vermont  right  in  the  heart  of  lilac  time. 

We  of  the  "Telegraph"  made  quite  a  story  of  Johnny  Fleming's  forth- 
coming trip  to  South  America.  We  wrote  up  Jim  Thorne  and  the  knitting 
mills  in  addition,  and  commented  editorially  on  the  fact  that  it  was  an  evi- 
dence of  the  size  and  prosperity  of  the  local  plant  that  it  could  afford  to 
send  a  representative  to  so  distant  a  place  to  open  a  way  for  its  goods. 
Pinkie  Price  persuaded  old  Mary  Purse  to  loan  him  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  Johnny  Fleming  in  the  front  parlor  and  we  had  a  half-tone  of 
Johnny  made  and  ran  it  alongside  the  stock  picture  of  Jim  Thorne.  We 
called  the  issue  our  "Knitting  Mills  Edition"  and  printed  a  larger  edition 
in  anticipation  of  the  demand  from  its  employees. 

The  train  which  connects  with  the  sleeper  for  Xew  York  goes  down 
the  valley  at  eight-fifty-three.  The  railroad  station  of  Paris  is  located 
far  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  Depot  Street. 
There  are  few  people  who  take  the  eight-fifty-three,  only  a  few  traveling 
men,  for  the  train  is  partially  made  up  of  freight  and  milk  cars.     Tt  makes 
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up  in  Paris  and  usually  stands  for  half  an  hour  on  the  south  siding  before 
starting  time. 

Johnny  Fleming  was  to  take  this  train.  He  stayed  late  at  the  office, 
and  at  half-past  seven  drove  home  in  Uncle  Joe  Fodder's  depot  carriage, 
and  had  the  driver  pile  his  luggage  on  the  footboard. 

The  boy  was  in  tears  when  he  came  in  to  bid  Aunt  Julia  good-by. 
Well  he  might  be !  Deep  in  his  heart  he  never  expected  to  see  her  again. 
He  came  out  of  the  house  hurriedly  fifteen  minutes  later,  climbed  into 
the  odorous  depths  of  the  hack,  and  the  vehicle  rumbled  away,  with 
Johnny  forgetting  to  close  the  door  until  he  was  several  hundred  feet 
down  Walnut  Street. 

From  her  position  in  bed,  old  Aunt  Julia  sat  looking  straight  ahead 
of  her  for  a  long  time,  seeing  nothing. 

"Mary,"  she  said  somewhat  huskily  after  a  time,  "had  you  just  as 
soon  bring  me  my — my — daguerreotypes  from  the  whatnot  in  the  parlor? 
And,  Mary,  bring  me — bring  me  Johnny's  picture  from  the  mantel." 
Mrs.   Purse  was  stricken  terribly. 

"I — I  can't  Mis'  Farrington,"  she  replied:  "I  let  the  newspaper  folks 
have  it  yesterday  because  they  wanted  Johnny's  picture  for  the  paper." 

"Wanted  Johnny's  picture  for  the  paper!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Julia. 
"What  for?" 

"They  made  a  great  write-up  of  John  and  Mr.  Thorne  and  the 
knitting  mills  and  everything,  Mis'  Farrington.  We  all  thought  you  was 
too  plumb  exhausted  tonight — with  Johnny  leavin',  and  everything — to 
see  it.    But  I'll  get  it  if  you  say  so." 

Aunt  Julia  did  say  so,  and  Mary  Purse  brought  her  our  evening 
issue.  Aunt  Julia  put  on  her  reading  glasses  and  Mary  turned  up  the 
light. 

Outside  the  rain  tapped  and  sifted  against  the  glass,  a  cold,  raw, 
killing  rain,  abetted  by  a  vagrant  out-of-season  wind. 

Aunt  Julia  read  about  the  honor  which  had  come  to  her  grandson  in 
business  ;  every  word  of  it  she  read  and  understood.  For  several  moments 
she  leaned  back,  eyes  closed,  lost  in  thought.  Then  she  roused  herself  and 
turned  to  the  inside  pages. 

We  had  shelved  the  war  news  for  the  local  write-up.  Our  regular 
front  page  heads  had  all  been  relegated  to  the  third  page  of  the  "Tele- 
graph" that  evening. 
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And,  turning  to  the  third  page  of  the  '"Telegraph,"  for  the  first  time 
Aunt  Julia  Farrington  read  the  last  words  and  directions  of  General 
Crowder  for  the  great  national  registration  which  was  to  take  place  next 
day. 

She  called  Mary  Purse. 

"What's  been  goin'  on  with  the  war  in  Europe  since  I  been  sick, 
Mary?"  she  demanded. 

And  Aunt  Mary  Purse  tried  to  tell  her. 

"And  what's  this  drafting  business,  Mary  Purse?" 

"Why,  the  President's  issued  orders  that  every  young  man  in  the 
country  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-one's  got  to  register  for  the  draft 
tomorrer,"  declared  Mary. 

"Why — why — that — that  takes  in  Johnny,"  gasped  the  old  lady. 

"Johnny  Flemin' ?  No,  it  don't,  Mis'  Farrington.  It  only  takes  in 
them  up  to  thirty-one.     Johnny's  thirty-two.     He  just  escaped  it." 

"I  guess  I  know  how  old  my  own  young  'tins  are'"  cried  Aunt  Julia. 

"He — he  says  he  was  thirty-two.  Leastwise  that's  what  Mr.  Hod 
says  in  that  article  tonight  about  him." 

"John  Farrington  Fleming  was  born  o'  my  Mesh  and  blood  April  25th, 
1889!"  declared  Aunt  Julia.  "John  Farrington  Fleming  was  twenty-eight 
years  old  his  last  birthday.  I  saw  it  said  thirty-two  in  this  paper,  but  I 
thought  it  was  a  mistake." 

Mary  Purse  put  her  gnarled  old  knuckles  to  her  mouth. 

"Lord  sakes,  Mis'  Farrington."  she  said  weakly,  "if  that's  the  truth. 
John  ought  not  to  go  to  South  America  without  registrating.  It's  been 
sayin'  in  the  papers  all  the  week  that  them  as  don't  do  it  got  to  go  to — to 
jail!" 

"Mary  Purse,"  ordered  Aunt  Julia,  "von  go  to  the  corner  drug  store 
and  call  up  Jim  Thorne.  You  ask  him  about  this  business ;  ask  him 
if  my  grandson  made  arrangements  to  let  the  Government  know  all  about 
his  business  trip,  and  if  it's  known  he's  only  twentv-eight  vears  old.  You 
hustle  now,  Mary  Purse." 

Frightened  half  out  of  her  senses,  Mrs.  Purse  obeyed.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  was  back. 

"No,  'Mis'  Farrington."  she  reported  miserably.  "Mr.  Thorne  said 
he  didn't  know  anything  about  such  doin's.  and  lie  got  mad  and  swore. 
He  said — he  said — " 
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"Go  on,  Mary  Purse;  just  what  did  he  >a\  ':" 

"He  said — he  said — that  ten  to  one  Johnny  was  so  insistent  on  this 
South  American  trip  because  it  would  take  him  out  o'  the  country  while 
the  draft  was  in  progress.  He  said  Johnny  stood  good  chances  o'  getting 
away  with  it.  because  no  one  suspected  he  was  anything  but  thirty-two." 

"Mary  Purse,"  said  Aunt  Julia  after  a  terrible  moment.  "Johnny  was 
going  on  the  eight-fifty-three,  warn't  he  ?" 

"He  was  goin'  down  on  the  milk  train  to  meet  the  sleeper,  yes,"  Mary 
replied. 

"What  time  is  it  now.  Mary  Purse?" 

"It's  ten  minutes  to  eight.  Mis'  Farrington." 

"Mary  Purse,  you  go  get  me  my  clothes.'' 

"But.  Mis'  Farrington — " 

"You  go  get  me  my  clothes." 

"You're  sick.  Mis'  Farrington.  You'll  catch  your  death  o'  cold  again 
out  in  this  rain." 

"Maybe  so.  Mary  Purse.     But  I'd  rather  die  savin'  my  boy  and  the 
Farringtons  from  dishonor  than  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  fourteen.     You 
get  me  my  clothes,  and  get  'em  quick.     Then  you  go  to  the  drug- 
again  and  call  up  Joe  Fodder.     Tell  him  to  send  me  a  hack,  quick." 

"You  can't  dress  yourself ;  the  doctor  said  you  mustn't  get  out  o'  bed 
for  ten  days  yet,  even  to  sit  in  a  chair — " 

"You  heard  me.  Mary  Purse.  And  this  is  my  house."  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  to  Mrs.  Purse's  stark  horror,  the  old  lady,  who 
had  been  a  month  bedridden,  climbed  down  from  the  high  fourposter  bed. 
For  a  moment  she  swayed  dizzily.  At  the  apparition.  Mrs.  Purse  uttered 
a  faint  scream,  but  not  daring  to  disobey  after  such  a  display  of  determina- 
tion she  backed  out  of  the  room  and  fled  upstairs  for  Aunt  Julia's  things. 

"I'll  dress  you!"  she  volunteered  when  she  returned. 

"I'll  dress  myself!"  declared  Aunt  Julia.     "You  go  get  me  that  hack." 

Having  acquired  the  habit  of  obeying.  Mrs.  Purse  pulled  her  black 
skirt  over  her  gray  head  for  an  improvised  shawl  and  fled  to  the  drug 
store  with  Aunt  Julia'>  words  ringing  in  her  ears — that  she  must  let  no 
one  know  what  was  transpiring,  for  the  sake  of  the  family  honor. 

With  at  times  piteous  cries  of  weakness  and  illness,  the  old  lady. 
alone,  somehow  managed  to  dress  herself. 
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"Mis'  Farrington,  Mis'  Farrington,  I  can't  get  Joe  Fodder!"  cried 
Mary  Purse,  coming  back.  "I  forgot  the  stable  closes  at  seven  o'clock." 
She  gazed  on  Aunt  Julia,  dressed,  in  staggered  fascination. 

"What  time  is  it  now?"  demanded  Aunt  Julia. 

"Five  minutes  after  eight,  Mis'  Farrington." 

"You  got  time  enough  to  go  downstreet  and  hunt  up  Joe  Fodder," 
declared  the  grandmother.  "You  go  do  it,  Mary  Purse.  All  these  years 
I've  lived  and  never  known  a  Farrington  do  what  John,  my  grandson,  is 
doin'.  It  ain't  the  Farrington  in  him.  It's  the  Fleming  part,  that's  what 
it  is.  And  he  ain't  goin'  to  do  it,  Mary  Purse,  not  if  I  have  to  walk  clean 
across  Paris  to  the  depot." 

"Yes,  yes,  Mis'  Farrington,"  agreed  her  frantic  companion.  "You 
lay  down  a  bit.     I'll  get  Joe  Fodder  or  his  men,  or  somebody." 

Ten  minutes  passed  .  .  .  fifteen  .  .  .  twenty.  The  hands  of  the  tall 
old  grandfather's  clock  at  the  foot  of  the  front  hall  stairs  lowered  around 
to  twenty-five  minutes  past  eight.  And  the  train  that  would  bear  John 
Fleming  away  to  dishonor  left  at  eight-fifty-three,  seven  minutes  to  nine. 
Still  Mary  Purse  did  not  return. 

At  eight-thirty,  with  a  Paisley  shawl  about  her  narrow  shoulders  and 
emaciated  breast,  with  a  faded,  fat  old  umbrella  to  keep  off  the  driving 
rain.  Aunt  Julia  Farrington  left  the  house.  It  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
cross  Paris  to  the  station,  but  it  was  plain  that  Mary  Purse  and  the  hack 
might  arrive  too  late. 

She  almost  fell  prostrate  from  weakness  as  she  eased  herself  one  step 
at  a  time  down  to  the  level  of  the  brick  sidewalk.  She  had  to  support  her 
first  few  steps  by  gripoing  the  iron  railing  before  her  \ard  as  best  she 
could.  Then,  summoning  all  her  strength,  nerved  by  the  desperate  need, 
she  gathered  the  shawl  about  her  and  left  the  support  of  the  fence.  She 
crossed  the  walk,  went  down  the  Pine  Street  curbing,  across  the  macadam 
wet  and  slippery  under  the  swinging  arc  lamp,  disappearing  into  the 
shadow  on  the  other  side. 

There  were  times  when  her  brain  reeled  ;  there  were  times  when  she 
stumbled  and  almost  went  down  on  her  spent,  bony  old  knees  :  there  were 
times  when  hot  and  cold  waves  of  nausea  enveloped  her,  when  every  step, 
every  movement  of  her  sick  muscles,  was  agony  and  the  very  blood  in  her 
veins  was  liquid  fire. 
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"(J  Lord,  give  me  life  and  strength  for  just  this  one  more  trip  across 
Paris."  she  prayed.    And  the  good  God  gave  it  to  her. 

She  did  not  go  through  the  business  section.  She  was  afraid  of  meet- 
ing someone  who  would  recognize  her  and  demand  explanation-.  That 
would  mean  delay.  Still  worse,  it  would  mean  exposure  of  Johnny 
Fleming.  She  kept  on  down  Walnut  Street  on  the  north  side,  supporting 
herself  by  fences  and  trees  and  telephone  posts.  She  wanted  to  cry  out 
at  the  number  of  cross  streets  there  were  and  the  agony  it  was  to  get  down 
the  curbings,  across  them,  and  up  again.  Against  time  she  walked, 
remembering  bitterly  at  times  how  quickly  she  had  traversed  that  space 
in  other  years. 

Finally,  far  at  the  end  of  Walnut  Street,  she  reached  Union  Street. 
That  turned  toward  Mam.  She  crossed  Main  Street  at  thirteen  minutes 
to  nine.  An  automobile  splashing  mud  to  right  and  left,  and  its  head- 
lights prying  through  raindrops  like  diamonds  in  the  beams,  blared  its 
horn  as  it  missed  her  by  a  few  feet.  A  man  with  an  umbrella  shutting  off 
his  vision  bumped  into  her,  and  almost  ended  her  journey.  When  the 
depot  came  into  sight  she  could  hear  the  puffing  of  the  steam  in  the  loco- 
motive as  it  waited  for  the  hands  of  the  clock  to  permit  it  to  be  on  its  way. 

Bill  Twing,  our  local  expressman,  recognized  her  first.  He  almost 
dropped  a  trunk  on  his  foot.,  for  he  thought  he  was  looking  at  a  ghost. 

"Quick.  William  !"  Aunt  Julia  cried,  dropping  her  umbrella  in  her 
exhaustion  and  supporting  herself  against  the  granite  wall  of  the  station. 
"Go  through  the  cars.  William.  See  if  my  grandson  is  aboard.  Tell  him 
to  get  off.  with  his  luggage,  right  quick." 

With  his  own  face  as  white  a-  chalk.  John  Fleming  came  down  the 
steps  with  his  valises  just  as  the  "All  Aboard  !*'  was  sung  out  by  the  con- 
ductor. 

"Grandmother!"  he  cried.     "You!     What  happened.  Grandmother?" 

"1  want  you  should  take  me  home,  laddie/'  she  said  simply. 

He  obeyed  silently — knowing  the  worst  intuitively  and  what  she  had 
done,  and  why  she  had  done  it.  Mary  Purse,  in  the  mute  hysteric-  of  the 
elderly,  opened  the  door  to  admit  them. 

John  assisted  his  grandmother  from  the  cab  into  the  hall.  Then  she 
moved  away  from  the  hands  outstretched  to  assist  her.  She  tottered  into 
the  front  parlor.    John  followed  fearfully  after  her. 

Aunt  Julia  moved  across  to  one  of  the  curve-backed  horsehair- 
upholstered  chairs  near  the  east  window  by  the  whatnot. 
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"It  wasn't  that  I  was  a  coward!''  cried  the  boy.  "I  wasn't  afraid  to 
die,  grandmother.  It  was  because — it  was  because  of  you,  and  our 
family,  and  the  big  job  I  held,  and  that  I  thought  my  life  was  worth  more 
to  my  country  than  my  death.     It  was  because — " 

"Laddie,"  she  said  weakly,  her  voice  hoarse  with  the  superhuman 
exertion  of  the  thing  she  had  done,  "feel  in  that  corner,  side  of  the 
melodeon.     Bring  me  what's  there,  laddie." 

From  the  corner  of  the  room  John  Fleming  lifted  an  object.  It  was 
an  old-fashioned,  rusty  cavalry  sword  in  a  heavy  scabbard. 

"Give  it  to  me,  laddie." 

He  laid  the  heavy,  gruesome  thing  across  her  gaunt  lap. 

"Do  you  know  whose  sword  this  was,  laddie?"  she  asked. 

"It  was  my  grandfather's,"  he  replied  thickly. 

"Yes,  laddie,  it  was  your  grandfather's.  Fifty-six  years  ago  this 
spring  in  the  presence  of  two  of  my — my  boys,  I  buckled  this  sword  about 
the  waist  of  your  grandfather.  We  had  lived  through  just  such  times 
and  scenes  as  you  have  lived  through  the  past  six  months.  We  had  eaten 
our  last  breakfast  at  home.  In  the  blue  uniforms  of  the  Union  my  men- 
folks  stood  while  I  buckled  this  very  same  sword  about  your  grandfather's 
waist.  I  knew  that  in  the  evening  of  that  day  they  would  be  but  a 
memory.  I  hoped  they  might  be  spared  to  me  ;  but  whether  the)'  were 
spared  to  me  or  not,  I  knew  they  were  manly  men — Farringtons — going 
off  to  fight  for  the  right,  laddie.  On  that  spring  morning,  a  whole  life- 
time ago,  I  held  each  of  them  against  me  for  the  last  time,  and  then  I  bade 
them  go.  I  bade  them  go,  and  I  gave  them  a  smile — because  it  was  all  I 
had  to  give,  the  best  that  I  could  give.  I  offered  them  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  same  as  all  the  women-folks  and  the  mothers  are  offering  their 
boys  today  to  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  was  proud  to  do  it,  laddie.  I — I — 
would  do  it — again." 

Johnny  Fleming  looked  down  at  the  spent  and  exhausted  figure  with 
the  sword  across  her  lap,  her  gnarled  hands  gripiping  it  tightly,  at  the  eyes 
which  had  lost  their  luster,  now  shining  with  an  unnatural  brightness. 
Cotdd  a  painter  have  caught  her  thus  his  name  would  have  become  immor- 
tal.   And  a  fierce  pain  of  shame  ripped  through  him. 

"Those  boys  and  that  husband  never  came  back  to  me,  laddie.  Fifty- 
six  years  ago  I  gave  the  greatest  treasures  that  lay  within  my  power  to 
give  to  my  country,  laddie.     And  I  would  be  dishonoring  their  memory, 
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I  would  be  dishonoring  this  sword,  the  Farrington  sword.  I  would  be 
dishonoring  all  that  my  country  has  meant  to  me  since  because  of  what  it 
has  taken  in  my  life,  if  as  late  as  this  I  held  out  one  thing  which  I  pos- 
sessed and  which  it  needed." 

"1  thought  you  loved  me  so  much  that  you  wouldn't  want  me  to  go  to 
Europe  and  get  killed,  and  you  be  left  alone  and  all  the  Farringtons  perish 
entirely,"  replied  the  lad  miserably.  "I  thought — I  thought — \ou  loved 
me,  grandmother." 

''Love  you?"  cried  the  old  lady.  "O  dear  Father !"  She  choked  back 
the  emotion  that  swayed  her  voice  and  made  it  a  crackled  and  ridiculous 
thing.  "Oh,  laddie,  you'll  never  know  how  I've  loved  you,  as  I  loved  two 
other  boys  and  a  man,  a  brave  man,  once  long  ago.  But  I  am  not  so  selfish 
in  that  love  that  I  can't  see  things  that  are  worse  than  getting  shot  on  a 
battlefield.  It's  come  to  me  that  folks  wonder  why  I've  kept  strong  and 
smiling  under  lots  of  other  folks'  troubles  since,  laddie.  And  I'll  tell  you 
now,  because  any  other  time  it'd  sounded  like  bragging.  It's  because  I 
sacrificed  so  much,  once  in  the  dear  dead  past.  And  I  know  the  glory  of 
such  a  sacrifice,  the  glory  of  unselffishness,  the  strength  that  comes  from 
being  brave  enough  to  give  what  I  have  given.  I  love  you,  laddie,  I  love 
you  as  I  loved  those  men  back  in  '61.  But  I'd  rather  lose  you  nobly, 
honorably,  a  strong,  brave  man,  obedient  to  our  country  that  my  other 
boys  died  to  preserve,  than  have  you  spared  to  me — a  coward.  I  want  you 
to  be  brave  and  strong.  I  want  you  to  face  your  duty.  If  the  Farring- 
ton line's  got  to  end,  laddie.  I  want  it  to  end  in  a  young  man  who  chooses 
agony  and  death  on  a  battlefield  to  running  away  in  order  to  live  and  keep 
up  the  family  with  one  little  blotch  of  dishonor  on  it  anywhere.  I'll  be 
sorry  that  our  line  is  wiped  out  at  last.  But  it'll  be  a  sweet  sorrow,  laddie, 
that  there's  a  wreath  of  glory  to  lay  on  the  last  person's  coffin.  This  is 
indeed  your  grandfather's  sword,  laddie.  It's  an  honorable  sword,  a 
Farrington  sword.  Be  true  to  it,  laddie.  Don't  let  our  line  'run  out'  in 
retreat  and  disgrace." 

"(  )h,  Nannie  !"  cried  the  boy.  He  fell  on  his  knees  blindly  before  her. 
The  sword  slipped  to  the  floor.     His  head  went  down  in  her  aged  lap. 

When  finally  he  had  gone,  old  Aunt  Julia  Farrington  arose  from  her 
chair  just  once.  She  arose  to  get  a  little  blaek  daguerreotype  that  had 
lain,  a  sacred  relic,  on  the  whatnot  for  manv  vears.    On  her  wax  across  the 
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room  she  stopped  before  the  homely  print  of  a  beautifully  homely  man, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  its  dark,  oval  frame  over  the  melodeon. 
She  looked  up  into  that  face.     But  she  said  nothing. 

Silence  was  more  eloquent  than  any  words.  But  what  thoughts  went 
through  her  mind  as  she  stood  there!  Johnny  Fleming  had  gone.  She 
was — alone,  alone  with  her  memories  of  other  years,  and  the  agony  in 
her  heart  which  made  it  a  mellow,  beautiful  thing.  All  which  had  been 
beyond  price  to  her  in  life,  all  that  made  it  worth  living,  all  that  she  once 
had  to  live  for,  to  work  for,  to  hope  for,  she  had  given  unselfishly  for  that 
sublime  altruism  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  term  "patriotism." 
Verily,  she  had  paid  her  price,  verily  her  country  meant  to  her  more  than 
any  ranting  politician  or  fiery-mouthed  jingoist  could  ever  know.  There 
were  times  in  the  lives  of  other  women  when,  old  and  worn-out  and  use- 
less, they  had  seen  the  sons  for  whom  they  had  given  themselves  take  their 
places  in  the  life  of  the  town,  the  state,  the  nation — great,  good  men, 
strong  men,  men  whose  lives  rewarded  the  care  and  the  worry  and  the 
work  that  at  last  left  the  mothers  homely  and  broken  and  played-out. 
But  for  her  there  was  nothing — nothing  but  memories ! 

Through  long  years  she  had  known  a  mother's  pain,  a  mother's  hopes 
and  fears  and  noble  aspiration  and  sacrifices.  Through  long  years — and 
yet,  O  God,  how  pitifully  short  a  time — she  had  given  herself  through 
weary  days  and  bittersweet  nights,  nurturing  and  guiding  and  helping 
those  two  boys  to  manhood.     Then  the  ration  had  wanted  them. 

Just  a  few  months  in  a  Southern  prison  had  undone  all  to  which  she 
had  dedicated  her  womanhood.  Yet  she  had  not  complained.  With  that 
rare,  incomprehensible  heroism  of  the  small-town  mother  who  smiles  when 
the  final  "send-off"  parade  winds  down  the  street  out  of  sight  and  she  sees 
one  flushed  youthful  face  that  will  henceforth  be  to  her  but  a  memory 
melt  in  the  serried  ranks  of  the  multitude,  Aunt  Julia  had  stood  with  her 
soul  naked  before  her  God  and  smilingly  made  the  great,  the  infinite,  the 
unspeakable  sacrifice,  that  beautiful  ideals  of  national  right  and  wrong, 
that  success  of  great  principles,  the  permanency  of  high  ideals  for  the 
race,  might  be  realized  and  endure.  She  had  lived  to  make  that  sacrifice — 
twice.  And  as  on  another  day  back  in  the  lavender-scented  past,  she  made 
it  again,  patiently,  sweetly,  nobly. 

There  are  women  and  mothers  who  become  frenzied  when  they  must 
make  it  once  with  but  a  single  son.     There  have  been  manv  of  them  right 
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here  in  Paris  since  the  war  broke  out.  But  there  are  others,  too,  whose 
faces  have  grown  wonderfully  sweet  and  tender  of  late,  since  their  sons 
have  gone.  We  of  the  "Telegraph"  office  feel  somehow  that  Aunt  fulia 
Farrington's  life  has  helped  them  mightily  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
that  sweetness  and  that  tenderness. 

After  she  had  gazed  silently  into  the  face  of  Lincoln  for  a  time,  Aunt 
Julia  moved  over  to  the  whatnot  and  got  what  she  sought  for. 

Mary  Purse  came  in  softly  a  while  afterward  to  help  Aunt  Julia  back 
into  her  bed.  She  found  her  sitting  in  the  same  round-backed  horsehair 
chair.  The  sword  lay  on  the  floor  at  her  feet.  In  her  quiet  hands  was  the 
little  black  box  of  a  daguerreotype.  Inside  on  the  glass  showed  faintly 
the  figures  of  three  men,  standing  stiffly.  They  were  dressed  in  the  quaint, 
awkward  uniforms  of  the  days  of  !6i,  their  flat-headed  caps  held  gro- 
tesquely in  their  right  hands  against  their  breasts.  The  older  man  in  the 
middle  had  his  left  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  Those  at  his  right 
and  left  were  beardless  boys.  The  chemicals  which  kept  them  on  the  glass 
were  fading,  fading  with  the  years,  like  their  memories  in  the  hearts  of 
a  thoughtless  generation ;  only  to  one  woman  and  to  God  were  they  clear 
and  distinct  and  held  in  veneration. 

"Mis'  Farrington,"  whimpered  old  Mrs.  Purse,  "don't  you  really 
think  you  oughter  be  goin'  to  bed  now?  You  must  be  plumb  lagged  out 
after  what  you've  clone  this  night." 

But  to  Mary  Purse's  solicitation  came  no  response. 

That  is  the  way  that  Aunt  Julia  left  us. 

That  is  the  way  that  Aunt  Julia  went — home. 

4St    &    & 

IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY 

Of  all  liquids,  scientists  have  found  that  mercury  has  the  greatest 
specific  gravitv ;  but  another  has  recently  been  discovered  which  is  also  so 
heavy  that  stones  of  all  kinds — granite,  limestone,  quartz,  etc., — float  in 
it.  It  is  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tungstoporate.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  3.3  .whereas  that  of  ordinary  rocks  does  not  exceed  2.~.  Only  a  tew 
precious  stones  have  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  ttoat  of  this  liquid, 
for  which  reason  it  is  proposed  to  employ  it  for  the  separation  of  such 
stones  from  masses  of  broken  rock. 


LET'S  SMILE 


A  Vision  of  Calvary 

His  Baby  cheek  against  her  cheek  is  pressed 
In  dimpled  loveliness.     His  tiny  arm. 
That  veils  in  feebleness  the  might  from  harm 
To  shield,  entwines  her  neck.     Within  her  breast 
The  heart  of  Mother-love  is  lulled  to  rest, 
Responsive  to  the  throbbings  quick  and  warm 
Of  His  God-Heart,  a  Lute  that  stills  alarm — 
The  jealous  turtle  dove's  for  her  first  nest. 

Ten  little  fingers,  chubby,  soft    and  pink. 
And  pearly-tipped,  caress  her  calm,  sweet  face. 
She  glances  at  the  wee  feet  on  her  knee 
And.  lo !  up  looms  the  cup  she  too  must  drink 
When,  for  the  healing  of  a  sin-sick  race, 
His  Hands,  and  Feet,  and  Side  shall  pierced  be. 

— Rev.  Z.  Pcloquin,  M.  S.  C. 


O  blessed  Virgin  :  Thou  who  hast  been  chosen  to  give  us  our  liberator, 
preserve  His  gifts  in  us.  Yes,  preserve  in  us  the  peace  and  grace  of 
Jesus.  O  Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  obtain  for  us  purity  of  heart,  soul 
and  body. 

TO  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN 

Oh  radiant,  priceless  jewel  of  our  race ! 

Alone  found  worthy  in  thy  breast  to  bear 
The  One  True  God  who  made,  sustains   and  rules  all  time, 
all  space ! 

What  blinded  mortal  dare 
Aspire  to  heaven,  and  will  not  ask  the  way 

Of  her  who  brought  Heaven  down  to  human  clay? 

—B.  I.  Dunval. 
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Adrian  Iselin.  Sr. 
A.  D.  Juilliard 
Airs.  Henry  D.  Smith 
Airs.   Seton  Henry 
Airs.  John  Kelly 
William  E.  Kerin 
Aliss  K.  C.  Broderick 
John  T.  AIcDonough 
Peter  H.  Alalone 
Air.  &  Airs.  Charles  Farrelly 
Miss  Louisa  Loree 
Aliss  Teresa  O'Donohue 
J.  Lewis  Schaefer 
Daniel  P.  Conway 
Air.  &  Airs.  Edmund  Brennen 
Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  A.  Taylor 
Airs.  Alichael  Brennen 
Anson  R.  Flower 
Daniel  Cunningham 
Airs.  F.  Burrell  Hoffman 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Noble 
H.  D.  Stevens 
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Miss  Mary  Reilly 
Senator  Murphy 
James  Douglas 
Samuel  Sachs 
Mrs.  Peter  Doelger 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Huntingdon 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sheehan 
Roswell  P.  Flower 
Laurence  Bardon 
Edward  Eyre 
John  L.  Smith 
George  Smith 
Mrs.  Dulancy  Howland 
Mrs.  Edward  Rowan 
Mrs.  John  Kellv 
Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  Sr. 
Walter  Guest  Kellogg 
James  G.  Johnson 
Frank  Walgcring 


Edmund  Fitzgerald 

Francis  Higgins 

John  Goodson 

Miss  Grace  Dodge 

Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin 

Mrs.  John  Goodwin 

Mrs.  B.  Conway 

Miss  Elizabeth  Shanahan 

Mrs.  Emma  K.  Loom  is 

William  Rockefeller 

James  H.  Post 

Henry  Goldman 

W.  H.  Perkins 

Francis  Lynde  Stetson 

Jules  S.  Bache 

Samuel  Kraus 

F.  Herman 

I.  G.  Perry 

George  Grant  Mason 


&  &  & 

The  darkness  we  ascribe  to  remote  ages  is  often  the  darkness  of  our 
own  minds,  and  the  ignorance  we  complain  of  in  others  mav  be  only  the 
reflection  of  our  own. — B  roams  on. 


Spirit  is  the  highest  element  in  man's  nature,  says  Origen  ;  that  which 
is  immediately  divine  ;  that  whereby  man  is  connected  wth  a  higher  order 
of  things  ;  the  organ  through  which  alone  he  is  capable  of  understanding 
divine  things. 

&   4?  J& 

A  child  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  is  conscious  of  nothing  but  its  imme- 
diate surroundings.  Crushed  and  stifled,  it  can  see  and  feel  only  the  objects 
actually  touching  it.  But  let  the  father  take  it  up  in  his  arms  and  held  it 
aloft;  what  a  difference  the  elevation  will  make.  So  we  too  are  in  a 
crowd,  in  the  dark,  finding  often  no  meaning  in  what  is  stirring  around 
us  :  but  should  God  deign  to  raise  us  to  His  point  of  view,  what  a  change 
would  come  over  us! — Mother  Loyola. 


An  Easter  Mass 

Then  at  last  the  morning  came,  and  Christ  was  risen  beyond  a  doubt. 

Just  before  the  sun  came  up,  when  all  the  sky  was  luminous  to  meet 
him.  the  two  again  passed  up  and  round  the  corner,  and  into  the  little 
door  in  the  angle.  There  was  the  same  shaded  candle  or  two,  for  the 
house  was  yet  dark  within  ;  and  they  passed  up  and  on  together  through 
the  sitting-room  into  the  chapel  where  each  had  made  a  First  Confession 
the  night  before  and  had  together  been  received  into  the  Catholic  Church. 
Xow  it  was  all  fragrant  with  flowers  and  herbs ;  a  pair  of  tall  lilies  leaned 
their  delicate  heads  towards  the  altar,  as  if  to  listen  for  the  soundless  Com- 
ing in  the  Name  of  the  Lord ;  underfoot  all  about  the  altar  lay  sprigs  of 
sweet  herbs,  rosemary,  thyme,  lavender,  bay-leaves;  with  white  blossoms 
scattered  over  them — a  soft  carpet  for  the  Pierced  Feet ;  not  like  those 
rustling  palm-swords  over  which  He  rode  to  death  last  week.  The  black 
oak  chest  that  supported  the  altar-stone  was  glorious  in  its  vesture  of 
cloth-of-gold  ;  and  against  the  white-hung  wall  at  the  back,  behind  the 
silver  candlesticks,  leaned  the  gold  plate  of  the  house,  to  do  honour  to  the 
King.  And  presently  there  stood  there  the  radiant  rustling  figure  of  the 
Priest,  his  personalitv  sheathed  and  obliterated  beneath  the  splendid 
symbolism  of  his  vestments,  stiff  and  chinking'  with  jewels  as  he  moved, 

The  glorious  Mass  of  Easter  Day  began. 

"Iiiuiiolatus  est  Christus.  Itaqu  eepulemur"  Saint  Paul  cried  from 
the  south  corner  of  the  altar  to  the  two  converts. 

"Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us  ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the 
feast,  but  not  with  the  old  leaven." 

"Qitis  revolvet  nobis  lapidem?"  wailed  the  women.  "Who  shall  roll 
us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  r' 

"And  when  they  looked,"  cried  the  triumphant  Evangelic,  "they 
saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away;  for  it  was  very  great" — "erat  quippe 
magnus  valde." 

Here  then  they  knelt  at  last,  these  two  come  home  together,  these  who 
had  followed  their  several  paths  so  resolutely  in  the  dark,  not  knowing 
that  the  other  was  near,  yet  each  seeking  a  hidden  Lord,  and  finding  both 
Him  and  one  another  now  in  the  full  and  visible  glorv  of  His   Face — 
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orto  jam  sole — for  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  had  dawned,  and  there  was 
healing  for  all  sorrows  in  His  Wings. 

Lit  credo  in  uiHim  scmctam  Catholicam  ei  Apostolicam  Bcclesiam" — 
their  hearts  cried  all  together.  "I  believe  at  last  in  a  Catholic  Church; 
one.  for  it  is  built  on  one  and  it-  faith  is  one:  holy,  for  it  is  the  Daughter 
of  God  and  the  Mother  of  Saints;  Apostolic,  for  it  is  guided  by  the  Prince 
of  Apostles  and  very  Vicar  of  Christ." 


WELCOMING  THE  SPRINGTIME 


"Et  exspecto  vitam  venturi  saeculi."  "I  look  for  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come;  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss,  houses  and  brethren  and  sisters 
and  father  and  mother  and  wife  and  children  and  lands,  when  I  look  to 
that  everlasting  life,  and  Him  Who  is  the  Way  to  it.     Amen." 

So  from  step  to  step  the  liturgy  moved  on  with  its  sonorous  and 
exultant  tramp,  and  the  crowding  thoughts  forgot  themselves,  and 
watched  as  the  splendid  herald-  went  by;  the  triumphant  trumpets  of 
Gloria  in  excelsis  had  long  died  away;  the  proclamation  of  the  names  and 
titles  of  the  Prince  had  been  made.     Unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum; 
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F ilium  Dei  Unigenitum;  Ex  Pntre  natum  ante  omni  saecula;  Deum  de 

Deo;  Lumen  de  Lumine ;  Deum  Veruni  de  Deo  Vero;  Genitum  non  fac- 
tum; Consubstantialem  Patn. 

Then  His  first  achievement  had  been  declared:  "Per  quern  omnia 
a  sunt." 

Then  His  great  and  later  triumphs  ;  how  He  had  ridden  out  alone 
from  the  Palace  and  come  down  the  steep  of  heaven  in  quest  of  His  L<  >ve  : 
how  He  had  disguised  Himself  for  her  sake  :  and  by  the  crowning  miracle 
of  love,  the  mightiest  work  that  Almighty  God  has  ever  wrought.  He  was 
made  man  ;  and  the  herald  hushed  his  voice  in  awe  as  he  declared  it.  and 
the  people  threw  themselves  prostrate  in  honour  of  this  high  and  lowly 
Prince :  then  was  recounted  the  tale  of  those  victories  that  looked  so 
bitterly  like  failures,  and  the  people  held  their  breath  and  whispered  it 
too :  then  in  rising  step  after  step  His  last  conquests  were  told  :  how  the 
Black  Knight  was  overthrown,  his  castle  stormed  and  his  pris  n  hurst: 
and  the  story  of  the  triumph  of  the  return  and  of  the  Coronation  and  the 
Enthronement  at  the  Father's  Right  Hand  on  high. 

The  heralds  passed  on  ;  and  mysterious  figures  came  next,  bearing 
Melchisedech's  gifts:  shadowing  the  tremendous  event  that  follows  on 
behind. 

After  a  space  or  two  came  the  first  lines  of  the  body  guard,  the 
heavenly  creatures  dimly  seen  moving  through  clouds  of  glory.  Angels, 
Dominations.  Powers.  Heavens.  Virtues,  and  blessed  Seraphim,  all  cry- 
ing out  together  to  heaven  and  earth  to  welcome  Him  who  comes  after 
in  the  bright  shadow  of  the  Xante  of  the  Lord  :  and  the  trumpets  peal  out 
for  the  last  time  "Hosanna  in  the  highest." 

Then  a  hush  fell,  and  presently  in  the  stillness  came  riding  the  great 
Personages  who  stand  in  heaven  about  the  Throne  :  first,  the  Queen 
Mother  herself,  glorious  within  and  without,  moving  in  clothing  of 
wrought  gold,  high  above  all  others ;  then,  the  great  Princes  of  the  Blood 
Royal,  who  are  admitted  to  drink  of  the  King's  own  Cup,  and  sit  beside 
Him  on  their  thrones.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  rest,  with  rugged  faces  and 
scarred  hands :  and  with  them  great  mitred  figures.  Linus,  Cletus  and 
Clement,  with  their  companions. 

And  then  another  space  and  a  tingling  silence:  the  crowds  bow  down 
like  corn  before  the  wind,  the  far-off  trumpets  are  silent ;  and  He  comes — 
He  comes  ! 
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On  He  moves,  treading  under  foot  the  laws  He  has  made,  yet  borne 
up  by  them  as  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  He  Who  inhabits  eternity  at  an  in- 
stant is  made  present;  He  Who  transcends  space  is  immanent  in  material 
kind;  He  Who  never  leaves  the  Father's  side  rests  on  His  white  linen 
carpet,  held  vet  unconfmed  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  little  gold  things  and  em- 
broidery and  candle-flames  and  lilies,  while  the  fragrance  of  the  herbs 
rises  about  Him.     There  rests  the  gracious   King,  before  this  bending 


HURRAH,  SPRING  IS  HERE 


group  ;  the  rest  of  the  pageant  dies  into  silence  and  nothingness  outside 
the  radiant  circle  of  His  Presence.  There  is  His  immediate  priest-herald, 
who  has  marked  out  this  halting-place  for  the  Prince,  bowing  before  Him, 
striving  by  gestures  to  interpret  and  fulfil  the  silence  that  words  must 
always  leave  empty ;  here  behind  are  the  adoring  human  hearts,  each  look- 
ing with  closed  eyes  into  the  Face  of  the  Fairest  of  the  children  of  men, 
each  crying  silently  words  of  adoration,  welcome  and  utter  love. 
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The  moments  pass  ;  the  court  ceremonies  are  performed.  The  Virgins 
that  follow  the  Lamb.  Felicitas,  Perpetua,  Agatha  and  the  rest  step  for- 
ward smiling,  and  take  their  part ;  the  Eternal  Father  is  invoked  again  in 
the  Son's  own  words;  and  at  length,  the  King,  descending  yet  one  further 
step  of  infinite  humility,  flings  back  the  last  vesture  of  His  outward 
Royalty  and  casts  Himself  in  a  passion  of  haste  and  desire  into  the  still 
and  invisible  depths  of  these  two  quivering  hearts,  made  in  His  own 
Image,  that  lift  themselves  in  an  agony  of  love  to  meet  Him. 

Meanwhile  the  Easter  morning  is  deepening  outside ;  the  sun  is  rising 
above  the  yew  hedge,  and  the  dew  flashes  drop  by  drop  into  a  diamond  and 
vanishes ;  the  thrush  that  stirred  and  murmured  last  night  is  pouring  out 
his  song;  and  the  larks  that  rose  into  the  moonlight  are  running  to  and 
fro  in  the  long  meadow  grass.  The  tall  slender  lilies  that  have  not  been 
chosen  to  grace  the  sacramental  Presence-Chamber,  are  at  least  in  the 
King's  own  garden,  where  He  walks  morning  and  evening  in  the  cool  of 
the  day :  and  waiting  for  those  who  will  have  seen  Him  face  to  face. 

And  presently  they  come,  the  tall  lad  and  his  sister,  silent  and 
together,  out  into  the  radiant  sunlight ;  and  the  joy  of  the  morning  and 
the  singing  thrush  and  the  jewels  of  dew  and  the  sweet  swaying  lilies  are 
shamed  and  put  to  silence  by  the  joy  upon  their  faces  and  in  their  hearts. 

— Robert  Hugh  Benson  in  "By  What  Authority." 


&  &  & 


Sometimes  speak  to  God,  at  other  times  hear  Him  speak  to  you.     Let 
Him  regulate  your  soul. — St.  Cyprian. 


&    <T    & 


No  wrords  have  ever  given  greater  comfort  to  sorrowing  humanity 
than  these  two,  "Our  Father." 

There  are  more  things  in  man's  heart  than  ever  got  in  through  his 
thoughts. 


Our    Lady    of  the    Trenches 
"Somewhere  in  France" 

"Somewhere  in  France"  'mid  trenches'  gloom 
And  thunder  of  the  guns, 
They've  set  our  Lady's  image  up, 
She  is  watching  o'er  her  sons. 

The  mothers  of  the  world  today 
Raise  suppliant  hands  to  her, 
To  guard  their  boys  whose  lot  is  cast 
Amid  the  din  of  war. 

She  knows  full  well  the  heart-wrung  pain, 
A  blood-stained  path  she  trod, 
Beside  her  Son  to  Calvary, 
And  yet  her  Son  was  God. 

"Somewhere  in  France''  in  battle's  din 
Our  boys  are  marching  too, 
Their  colors  proudly  rlung  aloft, 
The  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 

From  North,  from  South,  from  East  and  West 

They  come  with  manly  tread, 

And  take  their  places  bravely  there 

'Mid   dying  and   'mid  dead. 

O  guard  them.  Mother,  for  they  march 
Beneath  your' colors  too, 
Your  purity  with  Calvary's  blood, 
Your  sheltering  robe  of  blue. 

They  wear  your  medal  on  their  breasts, 
Who  by  a  mother's  knee 
First  learned  to  lisp  their  prayers  to  you. 
Oh  !  guard  them  tenderly. 

And  some  are  there  who've  never  learned 
Your  mother  love  to  share, 
<  Hi,  guard  them  too,  they  too  are  yours. 
They  need  a  mother's  care. 

O  mothers  of  the  world  today, 
Who  weep  this  cruel  war. 
Our  Lady  wept  on  Calvary, 
Oh!  trust  your  boys  to  her. 

— Fidelis. 


In    Flanders    Fields 

Col.  John  McCrae  is  the  soldier  poet  who  wrote  the  exquisite  little 
lyric  "In  Flanders  Fields,"  a  poem  that  has  probably  attained  a  greater 
popularity  than  any  other  literary  effort  of  the  war.  He  has  left  a  repu- 
tation as  a  devoted  medical  doctor,  a  soldier  of  merit,  and  a  poet  whose 
fugitive  verses  have  given  him  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  today.  His 
potms  have  appeared  fr.  m  time  to  time  in  various  Canadian  and  American 
magazines,  but  as  yet  no  collection  of  them  has  been  made.  The  scat- 
tered verses  that  he  has  written  since  the  war,  poems  that  were  committed 
to  paper  in  the  scanty  leisure  moments  of  a  medical  man  on  active  service, 
have  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  true  soldier,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  of 
determination  to  "carry  on." 

Col.  McCrae  died  in  France  of  pneumonia.  January  28,  19 18. 

— Montreal  Star. 


In  Flanders  fields    the  poppies  grow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  place  :  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 

Loved  and  were  loved  ;  and  now  we  lie 
In   Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe ! 
To  you.  from  failing  hands,  we  throw 
The  torch.     Be  yours  to  lift  it  high  ! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  -lie 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  blow 
In   Flanders  fields. 

— John  McCrae. 
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Two  Stories  From  the   French  Front 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Pcrc  Louis  Lenoir,  S.  J., 
By  P.  J.  Gannon,  S.  J. 

In  a  short  introduction  to  "A  Story  from  the  French  Front,"  trans- 
lated by  the  present  writer  and  published  in  the  June  issue  of  Studies, 
some  account  of  the  author,  Pere  Lenoir,  was  given.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  re-introduce  him  here.  That  story  met  with  so  sympathetic  a  reception 
that  I  have  thought  the  two  shorter  ones  from  the  same  pen  might  be 
found  not  uninteresting.  They  give  us  a  further  glimpse  into  the  soul 
of  the  poll  it,  and  let  us  see  what  reserves  of  spirituality  lie  latent  in  the 
heart  of  France  in  spite  of  all  the  irreligious  tendencies  of  recent  years. 

— The  'Translator. 

I.    LE  PETIT  PATROUILLEUR. 

Why  did  the  Taube  appear  at  the  exact  moment  when  I  was  passing 
this  particular  trench?  The  warning-bell  sounded  the  order  to  seek 
shelter.  Pressed  as  I  was,  I  had  to  stop,  however  reluctantly,  and  take 
cover  in  the  first  dug-out.  A  volunteer  of  some  twenty  years  of  age,  with 
large  and  beautiful  eyes  of  Israel,  was  cleaning  his  rifle.  We  commenced 
chatting. 

Son  of  a  free-thinking  workman  and  a  Jewish  mother.  Raymond  had 
experienced  in  his  parents  only  brute  force  and  greed  of  gain — never  a 
word  of  tenderness,  never  any  instruction,  religious  or  moral.  He  had 
grown  up  alone,  without  affection. 

One  day  it  was  high  festival  for  his  schoolmates.  In  their  new 
clothes,  with  an  armlet  of  white  and  gold,  they  went  to  church.  From 
without  such  fine  music  could  be  heard  that  Raymond  also  wished  to  share 
in  the  ceremony.  He  crossed  the  mysterious  threshold — for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  Fascinated  by  the  splendour  of  Catholic  ritual,  he  remained 
a  long  time  there  hidden  in  a  corner,  wondering  why  he  had  no  such 
days  of  gala.  But  on  his  return  home  blows  rained  upon  him.  His 
parents  had  drunk  on  this  evening  as  on  all  others,  and  they  threatened 
the  boy  with  still  worse  punishment  if  he  ever  went  near  the  cures  again. 
He  was  strictly  forbidden  to  choose  any  religion — if  he  wished  one — till 
he  was  of  age. 
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To  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  drunken  father  and  frivolous  mother, 
Raymond  praetised  almost  all  trade.-, — mechanician,  designer,  waiter, 
aviator.  None  brought  in  enough  to  please  the  tipplers,  and  each  return 
home  was  marked  by  fresh  "scenes".  Finally,  his  patience  being 
exhausted,  Raymond  determined  to  leave  them  ;  he  joined  the  Colonial 
Infantry. 

The  war  brought  him  his  first  real  joy.  At  length  he  was  "goine 
to  do  something."  Endowed  with  a  courage  which  was  backed  up  by 
physical  vigour  and  skill,  he  offered  himself  from  the  start  for  the  most 
dangerous  tasks.  When  wounded  in  the  early  encounters  he  refused  to 
have  himself  sent  back  from  the  front.  "To  lay  out  Bodies — that's  the 
best  cure  for  one's  wounds."     And  his  wound  healed  quickly. 

Then  followed  the  withdrawal,  next  the  victory  of  the  Marne  ;  a  halt 
was  made  on  the  heights  of  the  Aisne.  During  the  days  of  oscillation 
before  the  fixing  of  the  lines,  Raymond  was  posted  at  the  point  of  danger, 
well  in  advance,  behind  a  rick  of  straw.  Three  days  and  nights  he 
remained  there.  He  had  been  forgotten.  He  found  this  quite  natural, 
happy  to  suffer  for  his  country,  busy  moreover  in  an  excellent  way.  In 
the  ruins  of  a  village  he  had  picked  up  a  book  of  Catholic  prayers ;  behind 
his  rick  he  read  it  and  re-read  it,  learning  by  heart  all  he  could  understand. 
And  already  the  idea  was  awakening  in  him  of  a  better  life,  of  a  Sovereign 
God  to  serve  and  to  implore:  "Not  in  bread  alone  doth  man  live!"  At 
length  his  absence  was  noticed  ;  he  was  recalled,  restored  to  his  ranks, 
and  sent  elsewhere  on  patrol  duty. 

Some  days  later  the  shells  set  fire  to  a  neighboring  farmstead.  Fifty 
soldiers  found  themselves  buried  under  the  burning  debris.  A  staff- 
captain  ran  up  and  asked  for  volunteers  to  aid  in  rescuing  the  unhappy 
men.  Raymond  proved  himself  a  hero.  As  long  as  a  victim  remained  in 
the  furnace  he  plunged  in  without  shrinking,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  all  who  were  alive.  The  captiin  pressed  his  hand,  and  said:  "It's 
superb,  Raymond,  what  you've  done.  If  men  don't  reward  you.  God 
will." 

"God  will!"  A  staff-captain  believes  in  God!  And  in  a  God  who 
can  reward  !  The  brain  of  Raymond  was  active  now  under  the  aid  of 
grace:  the  lessons  of  the  little  prayer-book  grew  clearer,  and  the  first 
prayer  rose  from  the  boy's  heart:  "My  God,  if  Thou  existest,  let  me 
know  Thee." 
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Henceforth  his  ardour  to  conn  danger  redoubled.  Each  evening  he 
came  to  suggest  to  his  "chiefs"  some  new  ruse  for  the  following  night. 
Whether  his  company  was  on  duty  or  not.  he  insisted  on  going.  Some- 
thing told  him  that  by  self-sacrifice  he  was  meriting  the  grace  of  light. 
His  greatest  happiness  was  to  patrol.  Crawling  on  his  stomach  in  the 
mud  he  would  steal  up  to  the  German  lines  to  reconnoitre  their  mining 
operations,  or  throw  grenades  at  them,  or  shoot  their  sentries  at  point- 
blank  range. 

A  hundred  times  each  night  he  ought  to  have  been  killed;  but  God 
was  waiting  till  he  was  ready  before  lie  should  be  touched  by  the  bullets. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  I  was  passing  and  was  compelled  by  the  German 
aviator's  approach  to  enter  his  dug-out. 

Very  few  explanations  sufficed  to  determine  him.  "A>  soon  as  pos- 
sible," he  said,  "give  me  Baptism  and  the  Little  Host.  I  don't  want  to 
die  before  receiving  them.  And  then  teach  me  to  pray."  We  decided 
that  he  should  be  baptized  three  days  later,  November  21,  feast  of  the 
Presentation  of  Our  Lady,  in  order  that  the  ceremony  might  take  place 
in  the  neighboring  church  with  more  solemnity. 

During  these  three  days  Raymond  had  a  great  scruple  which  he  con- 
fided to  me:  "I  am  afraid  I  have  done  wrong  the^e  three  davs.  Though  I 
have  accepted  all  the  tasks  and  missions  entrusted  to  me,  I  have  not  vol- 
unteered for  any.  so  much  was  I  afraid  of  being  slain  before  becoming  a 
Christian.  But  I  assure  you,  Father,  I'll  make  up  for  it  when  you  have 
baptized  me." 

The  ceremony  was  very  moving.  The  youth,  in  a  tunic  whitened 
with  mud  and  riddled  with  bullets,  replied  in  French  to  the  beautiful 
prayers  of  the  liturgy.  At  his  side  as  god-father  was  the  captain  whose 
simple  word  had  caused  the  first  spark  of  faith  to  kindle  in  his  soul.  After 
his  baptism,  at  which  he  chose  the  name  of  Mary,  I  gave  him  the  Body  of 
Christ,  and  he  stood  up  erect  and  proud.  "Now  I'm  strong.  I  promise  to 
conduct  myself  like  a  Christian  till  I  die." 

As  he  was  going  out  the  captain  of  his  company  congratulated  him. 
adding.  "But  I  hope  vou're  not  going  to  profit  by  it  to  seek  favors." 
"Why,  yes.  Captain;  and  I  do  so  at  once.  I  ask  you  to  send  me  every 
night  on  patrol." 

After  that  I  brought  him  Communion  to  the  trenches  almost  every 
dav.  He  was  eager  for  it.  We  made  a  short  preparation  together,  and 
a  short  thanksgiving,  and  he  always  added,  in   thanking    me:    "I    feel 
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stronger  than  before."  The  following  week  his  commander  told  me: 
"For  these  eight  days  he  has  been  absolutely  wonderful.  1  mean  to  get 
him  the  military  medal  :  he  has  earned  it  more  than  twenty  times." 

The  medal !  It  was  the  brightest  of  his  earthly  dream- !  Yet 
one  night  from  his  post  he  perceived  a  sentry  who,  surprised  by  a  German 
patrol,  was  running  back  towards  the  trench.  As  the  communication 
trench  was  too  narrow,  Raymond  sprang  over  the  parapet  and  charge** 
the  aggressors.     He  shot  point-blank  the  first,  who  had  already  occupied 


'A    DEAR" 


the  sentry's  post,  bayoneted  two  others,  and  faced,  unsupported,  the 
fusillade  from  the  enemy's  trench.  Next  day  Ids  Captain  summoned  him: 
"Raymond,  you  have  now  the  medal;  but  1  can't  make  the  necessary 
report  without  compromising  the  sentry  who  fled  :  he  will  be  shot."  "Then. 
Captain,  I  don't  wish  you  to  make  the  report:  I'll  get  the  medal  another 
time." 

Almost  every  night  he  went  out  on  patrol,  so  that  he  came  to  be 
called  LE  PETIT  PATROUILLEUR.  His  favorite  post  was  that  of 
advanced  sentry  at  thirty  paces  from  the  German  lines.     There  beside  his 
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parapet,  several  times  destroyed  and  repaired,  he  had  dug  himself  under 
ground  a  burrow  from  which  lie  could  -hoot  in  safety.  What  joy  his 
white  teeth  revealed  when  lie  came  baek  smiling!  "That's  all  right.  The 
bullets  find  their  mark.  But  I've  emptied  my  cartridge  slips;  hand  on 
some  more." 

His  duties  as  a  soldier  did  not  make  him  forget  his  duties  as  a  Chris- 
tian. "Remember  that  every  day  you've  got  to  enlighten  the  soul  of  a 
comrade."  Taking  the  counsel  literally,  he  had  laid  upon  himself  the 
obligation  of  leading  a  "pal"  baek  to  God.  And  he  had  commenced  by 
those  who  were  farthest  from  Him — a  free-thinker,  for  example,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  an  artist,  and  whom  he  converted  by  explaining  to  him,  in 
his  own  fashion.  Christian  art. 

Considerable  raillery  greeted  the  zeal  of  the  neophyte.  But  he  said : 
"I  don't  fear  it  any  more  than  the  balls.  I'm  a  Christian,  and  will  do  my 
duty  as  a  Christian." 

The  first  soul-  to  whom  Ik-  would  have  wished  to  communicate  his 
faith  were  those  of  his  parents.  He  wrote  to  tell  them  of  his  conversion, 
his  happiness,  his  desire  to  see  them,  too,  enter  the  Church.  They  did 
not  answer  this  letter  any  more  than  the  preceding  ones. 

One  dav  he  came  to  me  meditatively,  almost  timidly.  "Father,  you 
have  told  me  to  be  humble,  and  I  think  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pride.  See 
what  I  would  like  now — to  become  a  priest  in  order  to  make  Our  Lord 
known  to  so  many  men  who  know  Him  not.  Would  it  be  possible?  Can 
I  think  of  it?" 

And  more  and  more  he  felt  a  hunger  for  the  Eucharist:  "It  is  Our 
Lord  who  gives  me  strength."  "You're  going  to  give  me  Our  Lord?'' 
he  would  say  each  time  to  me.  One  evening  I  met  him  in  the  trenches 
when  he  was  going  to  make  a  grenade  attack:  "Father,  quickly,  Our 
Lord."  (  )n  the  spot,  standing  in  the  water.  I  gave  him  the  Divine  Master. 
and  he  went  off  radiant:  "I  carry  Him  with  me:  I'm  calm." 

But  that  night  all  his  comrades  were  not  so  calm.  The  machine  guns 
spread  consternation  among  the  group,  which  was  falling  back. 
Raymond  stood  up  behind  them  and  lifting  a  grenade,  he  cried  out:  "The 
first  who  draws  back,  I'll  ding  it  in  his  face'"  Thanks  to  him,  order  was 
re-established  and  good  work  done.  LE  PETIT  PATROUILLEUR 
seemed  invulnerable:  only  hi-  cap  and  tunic  were  hit;  but  lie  kept  laugh- 
ing all  the  time. 
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On  account  of  his  patrol  duty  he  knew  perfectly  the  little  fortress 
which  the  enemy  had  excavated  in  the  Hill  of  Bees.  But  one  dav  the 
command  came  that  we  must  take  it  tomorrow  by  storm.  "We'll  all  be 
left  behind,  and  we  shall  not  take  it,"  said  Raymond  to  me.  "it's  impreg- 
nable.    But  count  on  me  to  do  all  my  duty  ;  only  give  me  Our  Lord." 

The  action  was  terrible  and  unavailing.  Twelve  hundred  men 
remained  behind.  In  the  evening,  on  the  edge  of  a  trench  I  saw  my  little 
Ravmond  lying  in  a  shroud  of  mud  ;  a  bursting  shell  had  fractured  his 
skull.  From  the  position  of  his  arm  he  seemed  as  if  in  the  act  of  flinging 
a  grenade;  his  open  lips  still  smiled,  and  all  hi-  boyish  face  proclaimed  the 
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joy  he  felt  to  die  for  France  with  Jesus  in  his  breast.  It  was  December 
28.  the  day  when  the  Church  allows  to  mingle  with  the  joyous  hymns  of 
Christmas  a  plaintive  note  in  memory  of  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents. 

Helped  by  a  friend  of  the  PETIT  PATROUILLEUR.  I  brought 
back  his  body.  The  Germans  did  not  fire  on  us,  as  if  they  wished  to 
respect  the  dead  youth  who  for  three  months  had  been  their  most  danger- 
ous adversary. 

Behind  the  trenches,  in  the  cemetery  alread)  peopled  with  innu- 
merable little  wooden  crosses,  we  had  his  grave  dug.  (  >n  his  stretcher, 
where  he  still   smiled,   we  covered   him   with  chrysanthemums  and   yew 
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branches.  His  god-father  fastened  round  his  neck  a  little  silver  chain 
with  the  medal  of  the  Virgin,  engraved  in  honor  of  his  baptism,  which  had 
arrived  the  very  day  of  his  death.  Then  I  took  up  again  the  ritual  of 
November  21  at  the  chapter — not  the  least  beautiful — of  Christian 
funerals,  "that  as  the  true  faith  joined  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  faithful, 
so  there  Thv  Mercy  may  unite  him  to  the  choirs  of  angels." 

Xo  chant  answered  the  prayers  ;  only  the  thunder  of  the  guns.  But 
in  this  stately  ruin,  in  the  apse  of  a  church  ploughed  up  by  shells,  under 
rain  that  pierced  through  the  very  tunics,  at  the  foot  of  the  impregnable 
Hill  of  Bees,  the  smile  of  the  PETIT  PATROUTIXEUR  proclaimed  in 
spite  of  all  the  certitude  of  victory,  "Blessed  are  they  who  dye  their  robes 
in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb.''  "Who  eats  My  flesh  has  eternal  life  and  T 
will  raise  him  up  on  the  last  day." 


II.     THE  DEATH  OF  YOUP. 

In  this  story  I  was  neither  actor  nor  witness.  But  Jean,  who  related 
it  to  me.  is  worthy  of  credence.  Jean  is  a  corporal  and  one  of  the  best  of 
my  friends.  His  girlish  moustache  suggests  some  fifteen  years  ;  and  hence 
he  assumes  in  all  seriousness  a  paternal  air  towards  the  long-beards  of 
his  squad. 

Among  his  "youngsters,"  as  he  calls  them,  was  the  famous  Youp, 
whose  real  name  I  have  never  known — a  poor  Jew,  recognizable  as  far  a> 
vou  could  distinguish  his  profile,  a  pitiable  spectacle  under  his  muddy 
tunic  ( the  horizon  blue  of  it  turning  to  a  German  green  ),  always  seeming 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  passer-by,  so  much  had  he  become  accustomed  to 
blows. 

In  virtue  of  his  duties  as  "father."  Corporal  Jean  had  made  himself 
the  defender  of  the  oppressed.  Every  day  he  used  his  authority  to  put 
a  stop  to  rough  jesting  and  horse-play. 

Youp  was  not  of  a  rich  tribe;  no  comforts  for  him.  And  the  com- 
rades without  meaning  to  be  cruel,  in  their  unreflecting  way,  scarcely 
thought  that  the  zone  of  friendship  in  the  army,  wide  though  it  be,  should 
be  stretched  to  embrace  a  son  of  Israel.  Jean  made  up  for  this  by  giving 
him.  if  not  the  better,  at  least  the  larger  half  of  the  bulky  hampers  which 
the  "mama"  made  up  for  her  son  every  fortnight. 
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Like  a  great  dog  Youp  hardly  moved  a  yard  away  from  him,  a  fact 
that  irritated  somewhat  at  limes  the  proud  little  corporal,  but  in  reality 
flattered  him  still  more.  And  quite  naturally,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
protection  and  the  shared  hampers,  Jean  ended  by  getting  quite  fond  of 
Youp. 

"Yon  ought  to  try  and  convert  him,"  I  said  to  Jean  one  day.  He 
exploded  with  laughter.  "Convert  him!  Why  he  does  not  believe  in 
God  or  devil.  He's  no  more  a  Jew  than  a  Christian  or  a  Turk.  When  at 
times  the  question  of  religion  crops  up,  he  commences  to  giggle.  Do  you 
wish  him  to  have  a  faith  ?  Why,  he  has  not  even  a  soul."  It  was  vain  for 
me  to  chide  or  reason  on  the  point.     "I'll  tell  you  again,  he  has  no  soul." 

Well,  the  other  day  Jean  came  to  me  greatly  moved,  and  here  is  the 
story  he  told  : 

"1  was  out  on  patrol  last  night  with  Youp  and  three  others.  We  met 
a  German  patrol  ;  we  fired,  and  I'm  sure  we  stretched  out  two  or  three  of 
them.  But  they  did  for  Youp.  The  poor  beggar  got  a  bullet  in  his 
stomach.  He  groaned  so  that  I  could  not  get  him  silenced.  I  tolel  the 
two  others  to  clear  away,  and  Marcel  and  I  picked  him  up.  (  )nly  lo  and 
behold  ;  a  German  machine  gun  noticed  us.  With  his  groans  it  was  to 
be  expected.  Luckily  there  was  a  shell  hole  near  at  hand  and  we  sank  into 
it.  all  three. 

"Then  poor  Youp  took  hold  of  me  and  drew  me  towards  him. 
"Jean/  said  he,  'tell  me  the  truth.  Is  it  serious  this  thing  I've  got?'  'Oh, 
yes  and  no,'  I  answered.  'How  long  have  I  still  to  live?'  Seeing  he  was 
getting  anxious  I  replied  :  'Thirty  years,  unless  you  catch  cold  in  your 
head' — though,  of  course,  I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  going  to  live  or 
die. 

"Then  he  drew  me  closer  to  him.  'Jean,  no  humbug!  I  feel  my  num- 
1  er's  up.  Listen!  I  can't  die  like  this.  You  must  hear  my  confession.' 
Then  I  said  :  'It's  you  who  are  humbugging  now.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  it — and  least  of  all  on  that  point;  you  know  right  well  I  don't  like  it.' 

"But  not  at  all,  he  was  not  humbugging.  'Jean,"  said  he,  'I  have 
thought  it  over  well;  it's  only  the  true  religion  could  make  you  so  good 
to  me.     I  want  to  die  in  that  religion;  you  must  hear  my  confession.' 

"What  a  fix  I  was  in!  What  was  I  to  do?  Refuse?  It  would  have 
made  him  worse.  Hear  his  confession?  But  I'm  not  a  priest.  In  truth. 
I'd  have  preferred  if  the  captain  had  scut  me  to  capture  the  machine  gun 
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which  was  raking'  us.  Suddenly  an  idea  came  to  me.  I  said:  'You  can't 
confess.  You're  not  baptized;  it  would  not  count.'  'Well,  then.'  he 
answered  on  the  spot,  'baptize  me.' 

'"This  was  better.  I  think  i  had  the  power  to  do  that,  had  I  not? 
Then  I  took  some  of  the  water  which  was  there  in  our  shell  hole.  I'm 
not  sure  if  it  was  clean,  seeing  it  was  night-time;  but  as  it  was  for  Youp 
the  cleanness  make-  little  matter.  He  was  not  over-particular  on  that 
point,  and  I  baptized  hum.  (  )!  yes,  don't  be  uneasy.  1  know  the  words. 
I  learned  my  catechism  well  formerly. 

"'But  this  was  not  enough  for  him,  my  poor  Youp.  He  wanted  right 
01  wrong  that  I  should  hear  his  confession.  I  was  in  a  queer  fix.  At 
last  I  thought  it  better  not  to  cross  him,  but  pretend  to  hear  him  and  talk 
to  you  about  it.  afterwards. 

'"I  told  Marcel  to  stop  his  ears,  as  lie  could  m  -t  move  away  on  account 
of  the  machine  gun.  and  then  I  said  to  Youp:  '(',<  ahead!  Now  that 
you're  a  Christian,  it  can  be  done." 

"Then  he  came  out  with  all  Ins  load.  I  can  well  understand  it 
weighed  heavily  upon  him,  the  poor  beggar!  As  for  me,  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say  to  him  afterward-  I  recited  an  (  )ur  Father,  and  told  him  to 
have  trust  in  the  Bon  Dicit,  Who  is  all  that  there  is  of  goodness. 

"How  happy  he  was,  poor  Youp!  He  kissed  me  on  the  two  cheeks 
and  indeed  I  believe  he  cried.  And  1 — I  had  to  do  all  I  knew  to  keep  from 
imitating  trim. 

"We  waited,  for  a  time  to  deceive  the  machine  gun.  and  we  could 
then,  Marcel  and  I,  have  crept  back  to  the  trench,  dragging  Youp.  But, 
alas,  when  we  looked  at  him  again,  he  was  dead.  That  was  a  shock  for 
me.  Even  -till  I  feel  as  if  it  was  my  own  brother  who  had  gone.  But 
pray.  Father,  what  am  I  to  do  with  his  sins?" 

— Louis  Lenoir. 

&   &   & 

One  of  the  fathers  was  preparing  his  Sunday  sermon  and  had  given 
orders  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  unless  it  was  "a  case  of  life  and 
death." 

Before  he  had  proceeded  far  he  porter  appeared  with  the  message 
that  there  was  a  man  "below"  who  said  that  it  was  "a  case  of  life  and 
death."     The  father  hurried  down  an  1  found  an  insurance  asrent. 


Humility 

By  the  Late  Canon  Sheeh.w 


A  child  that's  smitten  sorely,  weeps, 
Flooding  with  tears  the  violet  deeps 
Of  darkened  eyes  ;  and  then — her  hand 
Into  your  hand,  forgiving,  creeps ! 

A  beggar,  driven  from  your  door, 
Refused  your  surplus  winter  store — 
He  strokes  his  forehead  with  weary  hand: 
"God  bless  you,"  saith  he,  and  no  more. 

A  poet  singing  throughout  the  land, 

They  turn  and  bite  his  gentle  hand, 

That  thrills  to  gladness  the  sorrow-stricken — 

He  saith  :  "They  do  not  understand  !" 

A  priest  with  all  the  tender  grace 

Of  Christ  upon  his  tranquil  face. 

Says:  "Love,  and  be  beloved,  my  brothers!" 

They  chase  him  from  the  holy  place. 

A  gentle  Sister,  convent-bred, 
Is  censured :  meekly  bows  her  head, 
Her  heart  is  smitten,  her  will  is  firm — 
"Not  half  the  meed  of  my  sin,"  she  said. 

A  leper,  scorned  within  the  tomb, 
The  muffled  bell  for  "Room!  more  room!" 
Shuddering,  the  healthy  pass  him  by, 
"Welcome,  O  God,  Thy  will,  my  doom!" 

A  teacher  reading  from  his  scroll 

The  Wisdom  of  the  World-soul— 

"Thou  fool,"  they  laughed,  who  had  deemed  him  wise, 

"Find  joy  in  the  drugged  and  drunken  bowl !" 
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A  bruised  and  bleeding  Figure  raised 
"Twixt  eartli  and  heaven;  beneath  it  crazed 
A  mob  blaspheming — "Forgive  them.   Father!' 
Earth  shudders;  the  stars  look  out  amazed. 

Low  is  the  gate  where  His  garden  lies, 
Xone  but  the  meek  with  downcast  eves 
May  enter:  but  there  beginneth  the  growth 

To  tropic  splendors  of  Paradise. 


GOOD    MORNING 


Vernal    Tints 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  fact  that  the  beauties  of  tinted  foliage  are 
peculiar  to  autumn,  and  that  green  is  characteristic  of  a  spring  landscape, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  so.  Green  belongs  more  especially  to  summer: 
while  the  prevailing  color  of  the  woods  and  fields  during  the  unfolding  of 
the  leaf,  when  viewed  from  an  elevation,  is  a  cinereous  purple,  mingled 
with  browns  and  olive  greens. 

In  the  opening  of  the  year  many  inconspicuous  plants  are  brought 
prominently  into  notice  by  their  lively  contrast  with  the  dark  and  faded 
complexion  of  the  ground.  The  mosses,  lichens  and  liverworts  perform 
an  important  part  in  painting  the  early  landscape.  The  surface  of  rocks 
that  project  above  the  soil  and  are  covered  with  these  plants  are  brighter 
than  the  turf  that  surrounds  them,  with  its  seared  grasses  and  herbage. 
They  display  circles  of  painted  lichens,  varying  from  an  olive  gray  to 
red  and  yellow,  and  tufts  of  green  mosses  that  vie  with  the  fairest  arti- 
ficial lawn  in  the  perfection  of  their  verdure.  Many  of  the  flowerless 
plants  are  evergreen,  especially  the  ferns  and  lvcopodiums,  and  nearly  all 
are  earlier  than  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation  in  ripening  to  then- 
peculiar  hues. 

The  swelling  buds,  which  are  for  the  most  part  very  highly  colored, 
add  greatly  to  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  trees.  Though  mere  dots 
in  themselves,  the  masses  of  innumerable  buds  produce  in  the  aggregate  a 
great  amount  of  color.  This  is  more  apparent  in  all  trees  as  soon  as  they 
are  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the  season.  As  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  every 
little  twig  becomes  brightened  on  the  surface,  as  if  it  had  been  glossed  by 
art.  The  swelling  of  the  bark  occasioned  by  the  flow  of  sap  gives  the 
whole  mass  a  brighter  hue.  This  is  very  evident  in  the  peach  tree,  in 
willows  and  poplars,  in  the  snowy  mespilus,  and  in  all  trees  with  a  long 
and  slender  spray.  Thus  the  ashen  green  of  the  poplar,  the  golden  green 
of  the  willow  and  the  dark  crimson  of  the  peach  tree,  the  wild  rose  and 
the  red  osier,  are  heightened  by  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 

As  vegetation  comes  forward,  the  flower  buds  grow  brighter,  till  they 
are  fully  expanded,  some  in  the  form  of  fringes,  as  in  most  of  our  forest 
trees,  others,  as  in  our  orchard  trees,  in  clusters  of  perfect  flowers.  This 
drapery  of  fringe,  seldom  highly  colored,  but  containing  a  great  variety 
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of  pale  shades,  that  hangs  from  the  oak.  birch,  willow,  alder  poplar  and 
other  trees,  is  sufficient  to  characterize  the  whole  forest,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  vernal  wood  scenery.  The  red  maple, 
especially,  which  is  the  principal  timber  of  the  swamps  in  all  the  southern 
parts  of  Xew  England,  yields  a  warm  and  ruddy  glow  to  the  woods  in 
spring,  hardly  less  to  be  admired  than  its  own  bright  tints  in  (  >ctober. 
Green  hues,  which  become,  day  by  day,  more  apparent  in  the  foliage,  do 
not  predominate  until  summer  has  arrived  and  is  fully  established. 

Through  the  autumn  the  hues  of  vegetables  are  more  widely  spread 
and  yield  more  character  to  the  landscape;  in  summer  the  individual 
objects  are  brighter  and  more  beautiful ;  in  the  spring  the  tints  are  softer 
and  more  delicate.  And  it  is  only  in  spring  that  different  species  of  the 
forest  can  be  identified  by  their  colors  at  distances  too  great  for  observ- 
ing their  botanical  characters.  A  red  maple  is  distinguished  by  the  very 
tint  that  pervades  the  spray,  when  the  trees  are  so  far  off  that  we  cannot 
see  the  forms  of  their  branches  and  flowers.  A  grove  of  limes  ( lindens ) 
would  be  known  by  their  dark-colored  spray,  approaching  blackness ;  an 
assemblage  of  white  birches  by  that  of  a  chocolate  color  diverging  from 
their  clean  white  shafts.  A  beechen  grove  would  manifest  a  light,  cine- 
reous color  throughout,  mixed  with  a  pale  green  as  the  foliage  appears. 
If  there  were  as  many  assemblages  as  there  are  species,  we  might,  at  the 
time  the  buds  are  starting,  see  in  each  some  shade  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  the  others.  The  different  complexions  of  the  woods,  as  observed  in  their 
spray  no  less  than  in  their  foliage  at  a  later  period,  would  form  a  curious 
and  not  uninteresting  study. 

—F.   H.  Sweet. 

Wavnesboro,   Va. 


Mr.  Dooley  says :  "Whiniver  anybody  offers  to  give  ye  somethin'  f  Y 
nawthin',  or  somethin'  for  less  than  it's  worth,  don't  take  any  chances  ; 
yell  f'r  a  polisman." 

&r   &  & 

Little  Hattie,  determined  to  give  her  hero  full  credit  for  his  achieve- 
ments, wrote  the  following  in  a  history  examination  :  "Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  a  log  cabin  he  built  himself." 

— Everybody's  Magazine. 


A    STUDY    IN    BLACK    AND    WHITE 


Support  For  Anti  T\  B.  War  Work 

National  Association  (  )ut  for  5,000  New  Members  to  Aid  in  Its 
Campaign  for  Prevention  of  Disease  in  Army  and  X  \\a 

New  York,  February  4th — From  one  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  men 
being  examined  in  the  different  training  camps  of  our  new  army  and  by 
the  exemption  boards  are  being  dismissed  or  rejected  on  account  of 
tuberculosis,  according  to  estimates  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  At  the  lowest  percentage  this 
would  mean  100,000  tuberculous  men  in  the  first  10,000,000  classified  for 
service.  To  secure  a  wider  support  by  prominent  physicians  and  public- 
spirited  laymen  for  its  new  work  in  helping  to  check  the  spread  of  this 
and  other  diseases  in  the  United  States  army  and  navy,  and  the  conse- 
quent increased  infection  of  the  civil  population,  particularly  children,  by 
cases  sent  back  to  civil  life,  the  National  Association  will  begin  today  a 
thirty-day  campaign  for  5,000  new  members. 

President  Wilson  has  officially  recognized  the  important  part  played 
by  the  association  at  the  present  time.  In  a  recent  letter  to  its  executive 
secretary  he  said : 

'"The  development  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  movement  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me.  At  this  time,  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
United  States  the  most  efficient  that  human  agency  can  produce,  T  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  upon  you  and  your  associates,  as  well  as  upon  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  increasing  necessity  for  pressing  still 
further  the  progress  which  lias  been  made  in  the  pievention  of  tubercu- 
losis and  other  diseases." 

The  present  membership  of  the  association  is  2,500.  It  includes  some 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  country.  Its  president  is  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Minor,  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  and  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
tuberculosis  experts  in  the  world.  Surgeons  General  Gorga^  and  Blue  are 
directors  and  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Sir  William  Osier  are  honor- 
ary vice-presidents.  Among  the  active  members  are  such  well  known 
philanthropists  as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jacob  Schiff,  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  John  YYanamaker. 
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The  appeal  for  membership  is  not  to  the  general  public.  The  associa- 
tion seeks  as  members  leading  doctors  and  laymen  in  each  community 
who  have  shown  an  active  interest  in  the  cause  and  have  some  reputation 
tor  public  service. 


"THE    FISH    ARE    BITIN" 

The  National  Association  wa.s  formed  in  [904  with  the  late  Dr. 
Edward  Livingston  Trudeau  as  its  first  president.  It  has  now  affiliated 
with  it  3,030  state  and  local  agencies,  including  clinics,  sanatoria  and 
some  1.500  associations.  Its  ideal  from  the  start  has  been  to  serve  both 
the  individual  who  has  the  disease  and  needs  attention,  and  also  the  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  arc  interested  in  the  preventive  in  ivement. 
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Mary  was  playing  on  the  Moor  with  her  doll.  She  couldn't  get  the 
doll  to  sit  in  a  certain  position  she  desired,  and  so  she  banged  it  on  the 
floor  with  great  impatience  and  yelled  at  the  top  of  her  voice:  **I  wished 
I  belonged  to  a  family  that  sweared." — Bro()kl\n  Citizen. 


"Let's  see,  Sergeant,  '  remarked  the  newly  appointed  police  officer, 
"you  make  out  the  reports,  don't  you?" 

"No,  I  don't.     Make  out  your  own  reports,"  returned  the  Sergeant. 

Dennis  procured  a  pen  and  vigorously  began  his  writing.  Shortly  he 
paused.     "Sergeant."  he  said,  "how  do  you  spell  Lamourcaux  Street?" 

"I  can't  be  bothered  like  this,  attend  to  your  work,"  returned  the 
superior  officer. 

Dennis  grabbed  his  helmet  and  made  a  rush  for  the  door.  "Where 
are  you  going?"  demanded  the  Sergeant, 

"I'm  agoin',"  answered  the  policeman,  "to  drag  that  dead  horse 
around  into  Main  Street." — Utica  Observer. 


The  wife  of  a  successful  young  literary  man  had  hired  a  buxom  Dutch 
girl  to  do  the  housework.  Several  weeks  passed,  and  from  seeing  her 
master  constantly  about  the  house,  the  girl  received  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. 

"Ogscuse  me,  Mrs.  Blank,"  she  said  to  her  mistress  one  day,  "but  I 
like  to  say  somedings." 

"Well,  Rena?" 

The  girl  blushed,  fumbled  with  her  apron,  and  then  replied,  "Veil, 
you  pay  me  four  tollars  a  veek — " 

"Yes.  and  I  really  can't  pav  you  any  more." 

"It's  not  dot,"  responded  the  girl ;  "but  I  be  villing  to  take  tree  tollars 
till — till  vour  husband  eets  vork." 


From  The  Editor's  Chair 

In  the  spring-  the  writer's  fancy  would  lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of 
brightness.  Hope  and  gladness  and  the  buddings  and  blossomings  of 
promise  should  come  with  the  year's  youth.  Yet,  in  these  months  of 
lengthening  days,  the  skies  are  darkened  by  the  immense  and 
immensely  black  cloud  rising  from  the  vapors  of  the  Somme  and  the 
Oise,  and  we  push  ahead  the  pointers  of  the  clock  that,  like  Joshua  of 
old,  we  may  find  more  time  in  which  to  battle.  Is  that  a  vernal,  or  an 
infernal,  equinox? 

Such  a  question  would  be  discomfiting  if  it  were  not  for  the  star, 
the  Sun-star,  of  religion,  whose  beams,  kindling  the  eye  of  faith,  are 
perceived  even  through  the  storm  of  shell  and  the  hail  of  shrapnel. 
"We  are  saved  by  hope."  Therefore  it  becomes  a  holy  duty  for  every 
voice  that  reaches  the  ear  of  the  people  to  add  to  advice  about  food 
saving  and  fuel  saving  the  supreme  import  of  faith  saving.  Studying 
the  war  map  may  give  encouragement  or  may  give  discouragement, 
but  there  is  naught  but  renewing  comfort  in  these  words:  "In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer  :  I  have  overcome 
the  world." 

But  such  inbreathings  of  spiritual  solace  are  like  an  idle  breeze 
if  they  do  not  inspire  to  the  works  without  which  faith  is  dead.  So  it 
is  the  high  recommendation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  faithful  that  by 
removing  the  burdensome  weights  of  doubt  the  energies  are  given 
free  movement,  and  the  Hill  Beautiful  of  good  deeds  rises  and 
broadens. 

For  many  years  now  has  Forest  Leaves  greeted  the  Spring,  with 
its  suffusion  of  vital  coloring.  Often  has  it  spoken  of  Sanatorium 
Gabriels,  where  merciful  hands  bring  blessings  that  comfort  like  the 
return  of  the  sun.  And  even  in  these  opening  months  of  another  war 
year,  the  message  of  this  volume  fails  not,  that  there  is  a  "balm  in 
Gilead ;"  that  there  is  "a  Physician  there;"  that  "he  that  watereth 
shall  be  watered  also  himself,"  and  that  the  storm,  terrible  as  are  its 
roarings,  is  arched  by  the  bow  of  promise  whose  tints  are  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  white  and  overcoming  light  of  the  Divine  power  and  love. 


The  tourist  may  not  be  able  this  year  to  visit  the  great  battlefields 
abroad,  but  the  traveler  may  observe  at  Gabriels,  in  our  own  Adiron- 
dacks.  a  height  where  mercy  has  often  conquered  pain  and  where  vic- 
tory has  come  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  And  here  the  edits  that  are 
brought  by  friendly  hands  have  more  virtue  than  the  spoils  of  battle. 


As  Columbus,  with  the  inspiration  of  a  holy  purpose,  came  to  the 
new  continent,  so  that  great' o.-g\-ni/ntion,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  is 
helping  the  armv  of  America  to  dafry  to  the  Old  World  the  renewed 
discovery  t-hactrVe  spirit  of  faith  and  truth  must  animate  all  human 
Sfovernments 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Nicholas  M.  Peters  Clothing  Co. 

"It  Pays  to  Cross  the  Bridge" 

140-142  North  Salina  Street 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Compliments  of 

C.  S.  Tracy 

Jobbing  Grocers  Importers  of  Coffees,  Teas  and  Spices 

329-331  West  Fayette  and  220-222  Walton  Sts. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Burhaus  &  Black,  Inc. 

HARDWARE,  GLASS  AND  IRON 

"If  its  Hardware  we  have  it" 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Warren  3291  Successor  to  Cohn  &  Kallet 

Harry  Cohn 

BROKER 

FRANK  KALLFT,  M£- 

Loans  on  All  Kinds  of  Securities 
205-206-207-208  Post  Standard  Building  Syracuse,  N-  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


A.  E.  Nettleton  Co. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A.E.  Hofmann  &  Sons 

PACKERS  AND 
SLAUGHTERERS 


Packing  Plant  301-327  Free  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Onondaga  Company 


Operating 

THE  ONONDAGA 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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BATTLE  CREEK 
SANITARIUM 


/     * 


EQUIPPED     WITH 
ONLIWON 
HYGIENE 


Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  adopted  ONLIWON  HYGIENE  because  of 
its  superior  Sanitary  Features— but  also  found  it  to  be  most  economical 


(ONLIWON  HYGIENE 


K£C15TtA£D  U    S.  PATENT   OFFICE 

It  is  the  combination  of  an  interfolded  package  of  sanitary  sheets  of  toilet  paper  and  a  cabinet 
which  protects  each  sheet  from  dust  and  germs,  serves  just  two  at  a  time  and  prevents  waste. 

ONLIWON  toilet  paper  is  of  fine  quality  but  moderate  in  price  made  of  the  highest  grade 
material— 1,000  soft,  firm,  full  sized  sheets,  cut  and  folded  by  machines  in  an  inconceivably  small 
package — reaches  you  untouched  and  uncontaminated. 

ONLIWON  cabinets  are  so  simple  that  not  a  minute  is  required  to  insert  the  ONLIWON  package. 
They  are  attractive  and  durable— use  cannot  injure  them— no  knobs  to  turn    nothing  to  get  out  of 
order. 
You  too,  should  install  ONLIWON  in    your    institution    or    Home 

,..  SPECIAL    PRICES 

Tell  us  the  number  of  fixtures  required  to  fully  equip  your  building  and  we  will  send  you  our 
proposition,  together  with  our  Bulletin  20.  which  gives  actual  figures  showing  the  saving  made 
by  various  classes  of  buildings  under  many  different  conditions.  This  bulletin  was  recently  prepared 
by  our  Statistical  Department  and  we  know  it  will  interest  you. 

SPECIAL    OFFER.    FOR    YOUR    HOME 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  Si. 85  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
the  nickle  plated  ONLIWON  cabinet  and  eight  1000  sheet  packages  of  ONLIWON  tissue,  or  sixteen 
1000  sheet  packages  and  the  cabinet  for  £3. 20.    The  regular  price  of  the  cabinet  is  $1.00. 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  additional  supplies  of  paper  at  the  regular  price— eight  1000  sheet  pack- 
ages for  11.35  or  sixteen  1000  sheet  packages  for  $2.70. 


A.  P.  W.    PAPER 
COMPANY 


SINGLE  CABINETS 
$1.00 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


HANDSOME  NICKLE 
PLATE  FINISH 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments  of 

Henry  Doherty,  Jr. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


National  Dye  Works 

Paterson,   N.  J. 


Compliments  of 

Peerless  Plush  Manufacturing  Company 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


R.  B.  RODERMOND,  Manager  Phone,  Union  2821 

The  Weehawken  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Repairs  To  All  Kinds  Of  Vessels 

Vessels  Built  By  Contract 

Foot  of  Baldwin  Avenue  Weehawken,  N.  J, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PROTECTION 


National  Safety  Paper 

Protects  Checks*  Drafts,  Negotiable  Instruments 

of  all  kinds  agaifcst  fradulent  or 

innocent  alteration 

George  LaMonte  &  Son 

Established  1871 


61  Broadway 


New  York  City 


J.  &  J.  Rogers  Co. 

JAMES  ROGERS,  President 
GEORGE  CHAHOON.  Vice  -Pres. 
J.  MONROE  SHEEF1ELD.  Secretary 

Manufacturer!  of 

Sulphite  Papers  All  Grades  also 

Sulphite  Pulp  Bleached 

and  Unbleached 

AUSABLE  FORKS,  ESSEX  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Agents 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading 
Company 

Long  Distance  Telephone 
5  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Katterman  k  Mitchell 
Company 

Eastwood  Mill 


Raterson,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments  of 


Geo.  G.  Raymond 


President 

TIETJEN  &  LANG  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Thomson  Machine 
Company 

BAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Loaf  Moulders,  Attachments,    Roll  Moulders, 

Sack  Cleaners,    Automatic  Proofers,     Rounders, 

Special  Machinery,  Flour  Machinery 


Complete  Equipment,   Machines,  Fixtures, 
Plans  and  Prices  on  Request 


BELLEVILLE,  NEW  JEREEY 


Telephone  1986  Bergen 

Stollwerck  Cocoa 
Company 

Inc. 


257-269  WEST  SIDE  AVENUE 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

B.G.VolgerMfg.Co. 
Inc. 


PASSAIC,  N.  J. 
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CHALMERS" 

Lets  the  Body  Breathe 


CHALMERS  a 

.TRADE  MARK 


R£G.  U.5-PAT.  OFF 


!  GUARANTEED 


This  Label  on  Every  Garment 


No  underwear  could 
be  healthier,  more  hy- 
gienic, lighter,  cooler, 
nor  more  comfortable 
than  this,  with  a  weave 
so  open  that  it  lets  the 
air  in  and  allows  per- 
spiration to  evaporate. 

THE  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

We  guarantee  your  satisfac- 
tion unconditionally,  which 
is  proof  of  durability,  quality 
and  fit 

Write   for   Handsome  Book 
of  All  Stylet 


FOR  MEN 

50c 

FOR  MEN 

$1.00 


Any  Style 

Shirts  and  Drawers 

per  garment 

Union  Suits 
Any  Style 


FOR  BOYS 

25c 
FOR  BOYS 

50c 


Chalmers     Knitting     Co. 

000  Bridge  St.,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


